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rT^ 

X  HE  tranflator  of  the  following  letters,  thinks  them  worthy 
ofpublick  attention.  Mr.  de  Voltaire  has  cad  many  cruel  and  ill- 
grounded  a fperiio ns  on  the  Jewifh  nation  and  religion,  winch  aie 
here  examined  and  anfwered.  However,  the  real  purpofe  of  this 
attack  feems  to  be  the  fame  of  the  deifts,  to  undermine  the  chrifti- 
an  religion,  by  dcilroying  the  authority  of  the  Old  Tedament  on 
which  it  is  founded.  And  to  this  end  he  has  collefted  all  the  anti¬ 
quated  cbj  eft  ions  of  Collins,  Tindal,  &  c.  and  drefied  them  up 
anew  for  the  very  lame  purpofe  for  which  they  were  firft  propofed. 
Indeed  Mr.  de  Voltaire  feldom  adds  any  thing  from  his  own  fund, 
and  when  he  does,  we  have  no  reafon  to  admire  his  learning  or 
accuracy. 

But,  abilrafted  from  thefe  confederations,  this  work  may  be  ve¬ 
ry  ufeful  to  tnofe  who  read  the  feripture.  Many  difficult  parts  of 
rt  are  iiere  explained,  and  many  deiifical  objections  anfwered  in  a 
manner  entirely  new.  Indances  might  be  given  in  the  affair  of  the 
golden  calf,  Jephtha’s  vow,  and  in  feveral  panages  of  the  prophets, 
which. will  afford  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion  to  all.  impartial  enquir¬ 
ers.  riiere  are  many  curious  obfervations  on  the  Jewifh  laws,  and 
the  cornpapfon  that  is  indituted  between  them  and  the  laws  of 
modern  nations,  will  contribute  to  give  us  an  higher  opinion  of 
the  Mofaick  code  than  is  generally  entertained.  There  are  alfo  fe- 
JC3al  iutereding  particulars  concerning  the  modernjews  to  be 
found  here,  which  are  not  generally  known  by  us  cliridians. 

1  ue  reader  mud  not  lay  too  great  flrefs  on  the  encomiums, 
which  are  given  to  Mr.  de  Voltaire  thro’  this  work.  Sorru  of  them 
are  D'omcal,  and  others  are  inferted  in  order  to  keep  up  that  fpirit 
of  polite  difputation,  which  the  authors  generally  adhere  to.  Aa 
a  poet  and  an  hidoriai;,  Mr.  de  Voltaire  has  met  with  merited  ap- 
p la ufe  ,  but  he  is  very  far  from  being  equally  well  qualified  for  the 
office  of  a  critick  on  the  fa c red  writings. 


Jt 


ADVERTISE 


OivIE  years  ago,  a  book  was  publifhed,  under  the  title  of  Jew- 
iln  letters,  of  which  Chriftians  had  reafon  to  complain.  As  none 
Oi  tne  Tons  01  Jacob  owned  them,  as  none  of  them  were  convidfed 
oi  having'  wrote  them,  this  is  a  proof  that  thofe  teeming  Jews 
were  feigned  characters,  and  that  the  whole  correfpondence  was 
imaginary.  Which  of  us  would  be  io  imprudent  as  to  inveigh  a- 
gamif  thofe  who  tolerate  us,  and  to  turn  their  ceremonies,  their 
opinions  and  cuitoms  into  ridicule  i  No  fuch  thing  will  be  found 
in  this  collection. 

I  he  chief  purpofe  of  this  work  is  to  juftify  our  nation,  which  is 
arraigned  by  a  celebrated  writer,  to  make  him  feniible  of  fome 
miitakes,  that  have  eicapedhim  in  (peaking  of  our  facied  writings  ; 
and  to  engage  him  to  corredt  them  in  his  new  edition.  This  work 
ought  not  to  give  offence  to  chriitians.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  many  of  them  may  learn  with  pleafure  feme  int'erefting 
particulars  of  a  people  on  whom  they  cannot  look  with  indiffe¬ 
rence,  as  they  are  the  depoiitoriesof  thofe  divine  oracles  on  which 
the  chriflian  faith  is  built. 

Whilft  this  collection  was  in  the  prefs,  ttvo  excellent  books  have 
appeared.  In  one  of  them  our  facrcd  writings  are  vindicated  a- 
gainft  the  Phdefophy  of  HIJtory.  In  the  other  the  principle  articles 
of  the  Philofophi'ccd  Dictionary  are  anfwefed.  We  think  the  author 
who  is  attacked  in  this  work, cannot  excufe  himfelf  from  anfwerinp'. 
becaufe  his  filence  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  his  defeat. 
Thefe  two  works  are  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  confuted  by 
raillery.  Had  they  appeared  fooner,  we  would  have  left  our  illus¬ 
trious  writer  in  the  hands  of  thofe  two  learned  chriitians, who  are  far 
iuperior  to  us  in  fuch  matters. 

In  vain  have  we  called  on  Mr.  de  Yaltaire,  to  enter  the  lifts-  with 
thofe  champions  who  are  fo  worthy  of  him.  He  has  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  defeend  to  lefs  formidable  adverfaries.  He  has 
anfwered  tile  authors  of  this  collection,  and  has  done  it  with  that 
air  of  fuperiority  which  Wealth  and  talents  infpire. 

The  diflike  and  contempt  which  lie  has  fhewii  to  this  colleffion, 
have  not  however  flo.ped  the  quick fale  of  it.  Two  editions  of  three 
thoufarid  copies  have  been  carried  off  at  Laurence  Prault's,  befides 
a  counterfeit  edition  at  Liege,  and  an  impreihon  of  fome  of  thefe 
letters  feparately. 

This  then  is  at  Leaft  the  third  edition  which  we  lay  before  the 
publick,  of  a  rude ,  Impudent  work,  which-  can  fdmje  none  hut  critic ks 
without  tdjlc ,  and  nr  if}  he  dfplfed  by per fans  oj  a  learned ,  liberal  caJL 
This  is  the  fenteftce  which  Mr.  de  Ybltaire  has  pronounced.  He 
is  a  competent  judge,  hut  however  a  party  in  the  caufe.  And  m 
confcQuence  of  this,  his  opinion  has  met  with  iome  contradiction. 

This  collection  feemsto  have  pleafed  the  public,  and  molt  of  the 
periodical  writers  have  fpoke  favourably  of  it.  As  loon  as  it  cams 
out,  the  late  Mr.  Bounamy  haftened  to  give  an  account  of  it  in 
the  Journal  of  Verdun,  and  he  has  done  it  in  terms  very  flattering 
to  the  authors.  He  calls  them  learned  and  police  jeeuc,.  and  their 
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work  a  learned  and  excellent  collection  of  Letters .  In  the  mean  time , 
fays  this  author,  whiljl  we  are  preparing  an  ah jl raft  of  this  wor  k,  w: 
cannot  he  too  preffng  in  recommending  the  reading  of  it. 

The  author  of  /’  Annee  litter air e,  fpeaks  no  lefs  favourably  of  it. 
Thefe  letters ,  fays  he,  have  been  really  written  by  Jews,  with  intent  to 
JHftfy  th:ir  nation ,  which  has  been  arraigned  by  Ur.  Voltaire ,  and  to 
point  out  many  of  his  errors ,  in  Jbeil  king  of  t  he  J acred  writings. 

This  author  gives  an  abftraCt  and  thus  concludes  ;  Thefe  letters 
are  worth  reading.  'They  Aifcover  indu/lry ,  erudition  and J'enfe.  IVe 
t  ann  4  be  too  earn  fl  in  rcquejling  the  authors  to  continue  their  comments  on 
one  part  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  de  Voltaire.  Thefe  may  be  joined  to  that 
comment  which  is  preparing ,  and  ulmojl  ready ,  on  the  other  part  of 
his  writings.  In  this  Iclticr  an  pointed  out  all  the  errors,  fife  quota¬ 
tions,  and  fife  dates ,  with  which  he  has  fluffed  that  Jlory-book  which 
he  has  given  us  for  an  hi/lory.  Here  too  the  other  learned  productions 
*f  this  great  man  are  not  forgotten. 

The  judgment  paffed  on  thefe  letters  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans 
is  dill  more  honourable  to  the  authors  of  them.  They  give  in  it  an 
excellent  abdract  or  the  work,  which  concludes  in  thefe  words. 
If  all  polemic k  works  were  written  in  the  jlyle  if  this,  they  would  do 
more  honour  to  their  authors,  and  would  be  better  received  by  the 
public k.  The  different  fubjecls  then  treated  by  our  Jews,  in  their 
letters,  are  eonfidered,  and  new  flrength  is  giving  to  their  reafon- 
ings,  by  the  clearnefs  and  preciiion  with  which  they  are  prefented. 

I  hey  conclude,  faying,  IVe  could  w  jJj  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  great  ejl  part  of  the  other  fubjefts  which  are  treated  by  our  authors, 
and  to  jhew  with  what  energy,  folulity  and  evidence,  they  bring  to  light 
the  errors,  m  faxes,  variations,  and  contradiftions  oj  their  adverfiry . 
The  mfellaneous  obfervations  at  the  end  oj  the  work,  are  announced  as 
if  l fey  were  the  aljlrafts  of  a  Larger  commentary.  Do  the  authors fig- 
n{fy  h’  this  their  intention  of  publijhing  more  extenfi  oe  treat ifesP  In 
this  cafe  we  exhort  them  fill  to  keep  up  the  tons  of  politenefs  and  civility 
that  prevails  thro 9  their  prefent  work,  which  is  written  befides  in  an  in¬ 
genious  and  inter efing  manner.  The  f  under ed  Jews  may  jufly  re¬ 
pel  an  injury ,  to  which  even  the  name  of  him  who  is  f aid  to  have  giv¬ 
en  it  adds  weight.  It  is  well  kno  wn  ho  w  contagious  the  failings, 
errors ,  and  ra  flakes  of  great  men  are ,  except  they  lofe  their  confer/ ue nee 
by  their  fingularity  or  Ho  great  number .  This  lad  droke  is  full  of 
energy,  it  fays  more  than  our  two  volumes. 


We  could  dill  quote  a  great  number  of  other  periodical  wri¬ 
ters,  both  French  and  others,  who  have  given  nearly  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  of  our  authors  and  their  letters.  But  thefe  accounts,  a  1 1 h o ' 

^rey^ht  enterta^1Jg  an^  ufcful,  would  become  tedious. 
VVe  (hall  beg  the  reader's  permiffion  however,  to  add  to  them  the 

opinion  ofthofe  learned  Englishmen,  the  authors  of  the  Monthly 
Review.  The  letters  now  before  us  are  written  with  much  more  de¬ 
cency,  politenefs  and  temper,  than  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  ccntro- 
verfal  writings.  They  likewifejhew  the  authors  to  he  men  of  learning 
candour  ana good finfe.  They  treat  Voltaire  with  great  refpeft,  but 
point  out  many  m flakes,  inmffhwks,  contnadhlms  .and  mfrtfrtfin- 


tations  in  what  he  has  advanced  concerning  the  yews,  and  the  'wri¬ 
tings  of  the  Old  Tejiament .  In  a  word ,  the  Hebrew  gentlemen  defend 
themf elves  with  great  ability,  and  difcufs  fever al  points  relating  to  fa - 
creej  hifory  with  much  erudition  and  judgment. 

Our  intention  in  mentioning  thole  tellimonies,  fo  honourable 
to  our  authors,  is  neither  to  recommend  their  work,  nor  to  flatter 
their  vanity.  Their  pride  is  railed  by  no  encomiums,  but  by 
thofe  which  are  addrelied  to  their  politenefs  and  moderation. 
They  look  upon  the  others  as  incitements  gcneroufly  given  to 
Grangers,  who  endeavour  to  write  in  a  language  which  is  not  their 
own,  upon  interefling  fubjedts,  and  againll  an  adverfary  fo  much 
iuperior  to  them,  and  for  every  reafori,  fo  formidable. 

We  do  not  intend  neither  by  thefe  encomiums,  to  adminifter 
coniolation  to  them  for  the  very  different  manner  in  which  Mr. 
de  Voltaire  has  fpcke  of  them.  In  the  opinion  of  this  learned 
and  deep  writer,  our  authors  are  ignorant ,  hot-headed  blockheads 
Thus  he  treats  them  in  his  highejl  toleration ,  while  he  declares,  that 
as  he  may  have  been  millaken  in  many  things, 'thro5  want  of  time  or 
information,  lie  will  with  pleafure  retradt  thofe  errors  into  which 
he  may  have  fallen,  and  that  he  thanks  thofe  who  will  point  them 
out  to  him,  even  although  their  zeal  Ihould  favour  of  Iharpnefs. 
Our  authors,  whofe  zeal  has  no  fharpnefs,  generouCy  forgive 
Mr.  de  Voltaire  thcle  little  bitter  llrokes,  which  are  indeed  lefs 
violent  than  his  vehement  attacks  upon  fo  many  men  of  letters. 
They  w ell  know  how  impatiently  this  great  man  bears  contradic¬ 
tion,  even  when  his  fiery  and  impetuous  imagination  hurries  him 
beyond  thofe  limits  which,  in  calmer  hours,  he  would  refpedt. 

But  it  wras  proper  to  fhewr  that  cur  authors  are  not  the  only  per- 
fons  who  perceive  want  of  juft  inference,  contradictions,  errors, 
and  falfehoods  in  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  and  that  many 
others  fee  as  much  of  thefe  things  as  they  do,  and  fome  more.  It 
was  proper  to  make  learned  foreigners  fenfible,  whom  we  have 
knowm  to  lament  over  the  whims  of  French  beanx-efprits,  that  the 
feauCtion  of  philofophizing  has  not  yet  io  far  fpread  over  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  that  there  is  yet  a  confiderable  number  of  the  learned, 
who  deem  it  honourable  to  bold  different  opinions,  and  alfo  to  tell 
their  minds  freely.  And  notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  certain 
writers,  to  raife  Mr.  de  Voltaire  to  tire  rank  of  monarch  of  litera¬ 
ture,  there  are  flill  fome  judges  who  dare  approve  thofe  writings 
which  reprove  his  errors,  whilit  they  pay  a  proper  refpedt  to  his 
talents. 


Let  us  fay  a  word  of  the  additions  made  to  tin’s  new  edition. 
In  the  firft  place,  fix  new  letters  are  taken  up  in  defence  of  the  le- 
gjflation  of  Mofes.  It  is  obvious  that  this  fubjedl  alone  would 
have  afforded  matter  for  a  more  extenfive  work,  and  perhaps  feme 
of  our  authors  would  have  attempted  it.  But  they  are  informed 
that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Michaflis  is  preparing  to  publifh  his  Droit 
Mofaique .  The  publick  will  certainly  find  in  the  w  ork  of  fo  learn? 
cd  a  man  the  jufteft  notions,  and  the  moil  extenfive  information 
with  regard  to  our  whole  legislation, 
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What  Mr.  de  Voltaire  fays  concerning  toleration  among  th« 
T  >ws  is  difcuffcd  here  more  particularly.  We  (hew  that  the  facta 
he  quotes  from  eur  hiftory  are  either  foreign  to  the  quelhon,  or 

i  ^  i  .  1  _  1 _ _ i  ti  f  i  m  <»L‘  i  \  r  o  r)  o  rf’  Mir 


produces,  prove  mmnng,  -  .  . 

lewifti  legiflation  was  of  neceflity  intolerant,  but  not  the  only  in¬ 
tolerant  one,  and  that  this  feverity  was  better  condu&ed  amongit 
them,  than  amongit  other  nations.  On  this  occafion  many  indu¬ 
ces  of  want  of  toleration  among  the  ancients  are  produced,  elpe- 
cia'Iy  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  More  examples  yet  might 
have  been  quoted,  efpecially  in  reafoning  againft.  Mr.  de  Voltaire, 
for  example,  Abraham  perfecuted  for  the  fake  o/ religion  by  Nem- 
brod  ;  Zoroaltcr  waging  war  againft  the  king  of  louran,  m  order 
to  make  him  conform  to  the  worfhip  of  fire  ;  the  oath  which  every 
citizen  of  Athens  took  to  defend  his  religion,  and  to  conform  to 
it  without  referve  ;  Efchilus  condemned  and  led  to  execution,  for 
bavin o-  fpoken  ill  of  the  C-cds  ;  the  Epicurean  philofophers  bamfti- 
edfvom  two  cities,  becaule  they  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  citir 
zens  by  their  maxims  and  examples  ;  the  works  of  Cremutius  Cor- 
dus  burned  by  order  of  the  fenate,  which  laft  fact,  added  to  the 
others  that  our  authors  have  produced,  proves  inconteftabiy  the 
falfehood  of  Mr.  de  Voltaire’s  affertion,  that  there  is  no  injance  in 
hiftory  of  a  philofipher's  having  oppofed  the  will  of  tie  prince  and  of 
the  government-.  The  author’s  are  feniible  that  many  inftances  of 
toleration  maybe  produced  againft  them,  but  they  know  that  it  is 
eafy  to  anfwer  them,  Specially  in  oppoiition  to  Mr.  de  \  oftaire, 
and  they  cannot  conceive  that  fo  great  a  wiitci,  defending  fo  fa¬ 
vourite  a  caufe,  could  ftake  his  credit  on  fuch  weak  arguments, 
whilft  much  better  ones  were  at  hand. 

The fiort  Commentary  contains  many  new  extracts.  Some  of 
them  relate  to  Abraham,  and  to  the  origin  of  circumcifion. 
Q«r  authors  had  omitted  in  the  former  edition  to  avoid  repetiti¬ 
on,  and  becaufe  the  two  learned  Chriftians,  above  fpoken  of,  had 
treated  this  fubjeft.  But  as  it  was  reprefented  to  them,  that 
thefe  fubje&s  were  particularly  interefting  to  the  Jewifti  nation, 
vvliofe  members  feldom  read  Chriftian  books,  they  thought  pioper 
to  publifh  thefe  extracts,  after  reviling  and  enlarging  them. 
Where  they  have  gleaned  after  the  two  learned  Chriftians,  they 
have  thought  it  tlieit  duty  to  confefs  it  and  to  give  honour  where 
honour  was  due. 

The  whole  work  concludes  by  the  examination  of  an  article  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  fthiejlions  fur  V  Encyclopedic ,  in  which  Mr.  de 
Voltaire  returns  again  to  the  ftory  of  the  golden  calf,  and  ftrives 
to  make  defence  by  the  art  of  chymiftry,  and  that  of  calling 
metals.  If  he  finds  the  tone  of  our  authors  a  little  more  animated 
in  the  reply,  he  mull  excufe  it.  hie  firft  taught  them  this  tone. 
However,  he  may  fee  in  the  laft  pages,  that  tho*  our  authors  arc 
under  the  ncccflity  of  crit idling,  they  have  taile  enough  to  give 
•  due  praife. 


EPISTLE 


dedicatory, 


O  R 


LETTER 


From  the  EDITORS  to 


Mr.  D  E  VOLTAIRE. 


/ 

S  I  R, 

At  length  the  wilhes  of  the  public  and  our  own 
are  foon  to  be  gratified  !  You  are  giving  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  your  works.  .  As  it  is  to  be  publilhed  under 
your  own  eyes  and  with  your  own  corrections,  it  will 
be  authentic  and  complete.  All  the  real  productions 
.of  the  greateft  genius  of  this  age  will  be  found  there 
colle£tedr  and  it  will  be  eafy  hereafter  to  difiinguifh 
them  from  that  heap  of  fpurious  productions  which 
aie  impudently  afcribed  to  you,  thofe  unhappy  births. 


EPISTLE  tt 

laid  to  your  charge  by  envy,  or  condemned  by  their 
own  parent,  as  unworthy  of  bearing  his  name  ! 

You  are  raifxng  a  lading  monument  to  your  own 
glory  and  for  the  inftruCtion  of  pofterity  :  You  will 
not  leave  any  thing  in  it  that  may  tarnifh  the  former, 
or  miflead  the  latter  :  Therefore  you  are  (till  reviewing 
thole  immortal  works  and  probably  now  putting  the 
laft  hand  to  them  ! 

Could  we  wilh  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
prefenting  you  this  collection  which  we  have  made 
up  out  of  fome  traCts  that  concern  us  ?  Thefe  are 
Letters ,  Reflections ,  a  Comment ,  &c.  of  fome  of 
our  brethren,  Fortugueze  and  Germans,  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  your  writings  :  Be  pleafed,  lir,  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  perufe  them.  As  you  are  now  employed 
in  your  new  edition,  which  is  announced,  it  may 
be  profitable  and  pleafing  to  you  to  read  over  thofe 
fheets.  For  altho*  the  miftakes  and  errors,  the  con¬ 
tradictious,  and  bad  reafoning,  the  falfehoods  and 
fcandalous  imputations  in  your  remarks  on  the 
hiftory  of  the  Jews  and  their  facred  writings,  are 
pointed  out,  yet  the  praifes  given  far  outweigh  the 
deferved  cenfures. 

Thefe  Jews  are  not  bold  aggreffors,  who  brave 
your  refentment,  and  wantonly  attack  you  :  They 
are  members  of  a  nation  which  you  have  often  outra- 
geoufly  abufed,  and  which  you  ceafe  not  to  perfecute 
with  an  animofity  unaccountable:  (i)  They  con¬ 
fine  themfelves  to  a  reply  which  you  have  rendered 
neceffary  :  They  repel  your  darts,  but  they  revere 
the  hand  which  throws  them  :  They  are  paffionate 
lovers  of  your  works,  and  could  wifh  to  find  in  every 
part  of  them  that  exaCtnefs  and  high  perfection 
which  you  are  able  to  give  them,  and  they  think  you 
may  be  obliged  to  them  for  pointing  out  to  you  thofe 
parts  which  feern  to  fall  fhort  of  this  Character. 

In  this  fpirit  they  have  wrote  thefe  obfervations , 

( i  )  And  yet  it  Teems  eafy  to  account  for  it !  Chri 
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dedicatory. 

and  with  thefe  motives  only,  we  have, colled  them 
and  preiented  them  to  you. 

We  remain  wjth  the  higheft  efteem  and  venera- 
tion, 

Sir, 


"V  oui  mofl  obedient  humble  fervants, 
Joseph  Lopez, 

Pat  is y  the—  Isaac  Montenero, 

Benjamin  Groot, 

Jews  in  the  environs  of  Utrecht. 

P.  S.  We  could  not  obtain  a  permifiion  to  publilh 
this  collection,  but  upon  condition  of  admitting  a 
Chriftian  to  make  fuch  notes  as  he  thought  fit  on°it. 
We  confented  to  this,  without  adopting  or  anfwer- 
ing  for  thefe  notes.  We  fhall  carefully  diftinguifh 
our  notes  and  thofe  of  our  authors  from  the  Chri- 
ftian’s,  by  thefe  abreviations,  Chrift.  Ant .  Edit. 


*3 


LETTER  S 

OF  CERTAIN 

P  O  R  T  U  G  U  E  Z  E  JEWS. 

WITH 

CRITICAL  REFLEXIONS  on  the  ift  Chapter  of 
the  7th  Volume  (1)  of  the  Works  of  Mr.  de  Vol¬ 
taire,  with  refpeX  to  the  Jews* 


LETTER  I. 

From  Mr.  Guasco  to  Mr.  Sweet miniK 
The  Occafion  and  Subjed  of  the  following  Letters . 

JL  OU  defire  to  know  fir,  what  has  given  birth 
to  the  following  letters  and  reflexions  :  It  is  pro¬ 
per  to  fatisfy  you. 

Worldly  intereft  often  divides  thofe  whom  the  ties 

of  blood,  religion,  and  common  misfortunes  fhould 
unite.  About  eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  difpute  arofe 
between  the  Portugueze  Jews  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
fome  of  their  brethren  of  other  nations.  Thefe  laft 
pretending  to  form  but  one  body  with  the  others, 
claimed  upon  that  account  thofe  privileges  which 

the  fir  ft  had  enjoyed  in  this  city  for  more  than  two 
centuries. 

(1)  7*t>  tr°l'  R  Uthejfth  of  the  edition  of  Geneva,  in  1 756.  Edit. 

G 
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In  thefe  circumftances  the  Portugueze  Jews  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  author  (0?  andrequefted  he  would  join 
his  good  offices  to  thole  of  their  (2)  agent  at  Paris  : 
He  ferved  them  with  affe&ion ;  and  wrote  to  the 
Marlhai  Due  d’R.  from  whom  he  received  an  an- 
fwer  as  flattering  to  himfelf  as  it  was  fatisfa&ory  to 
the  Portugueze  nation  (3). 

This  was  not  the  only  obligation  the  Portugueze 
had  to  the  author.  This  difpute  gave  occafion  to 
reflect  on  the  diiadvantageous  and  cruel  prejudices 
which  are  entertained  againft  the  Jewifli  nation  in 
general,  and  on  the  common  want  of  information 
in  France  concerning  this  point,  that  a  diftindion 
fhould  be  made  between  the  jews  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  thofe  of  other  nations.  It  was  therefore 
thought  neceffary  to  write  a  Ihort  apology  for  the 
Jews  in  general,  and  to  (how  the  difference  between 
thefe  two  bodies  of  men.  This  talk  was  given  to 
the  author,  and  he  undertook  it. 

Mr.  de  Voltaire’s  chapter  againft  the  Jews  feemed 
to  be  the  ftrongeft  thing  to  their  difadvantage.  The 
weight  of  authority  which  this  illuftrious  writer 
gives  to  his  prejudices,  was  almoft  fufficient  to  (4) 
crufli  this  people  entirely,  by  fupplying  calumny, 
in  courfe  of  time,  with  weapons.  As  we  are  per- 
fuaded  that  this  never  was  nor  could  be  his  intention* 
and  that  he  would  even  rejoice  to  fee  thofe  evils  pre¬ 
vented  which  he  had  not  forefeen  or  attended  to,  our 
author  has  refolved  to  combat  thefe  imputations. 
You  are  fenfibie  with  how  much  circumfpedion  he 
has  done  it,  and  with  what  fuccefs. 

*  A 


/ x )  The  author  of  Reflections  Cretiques ,  is  Mr.  Pinto ,  a  Portugueze  Jew, 
nuich  e deemed  for  his  politenefs  and  genius.  He  has  wrote  an  EiTay  oa 

Luxury,  mitiliflied  at  Yvertou  in  .1764.  Edit. 

(^2)  This  agent  is  Mr.  Pereira,  well  known  for  the  art  of  tcachingper- 

fons  to  fpeak,  who  were  deaf  from  their  birth.  Edit. 

( 3)  Under  this  common  name  are  included  the  Portugueze  and  Spaniih. 
Tewl  They  are  fettled  in  France  fince  the  Year  15  <o,  and  enjoy  the  fame 
pri vi'eges  as  the  King’s  other  fubje&s  by  virtue  of  Letters  Patent,  which 

hav,  been  renewed  every  Reign.  AuU  .  .  v rtlf  . 

f  .  1  Are  they  ferious  in  their  fears  that  the  writings  of  Mr.  de  Voltaire 

will  crufh  the  Tewifh  nation  entirely?  Could  empty  declamation  accompu» 
that  which  fo  many  ages  of  o  -predion  never  could  efTed  i  Edit. 
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certain  Jews. 

» 

This,  Sir,  was  the  occafion  and  the  fubject  of  thofe 
letters,  &c.  which  you  wifh  to  read  over  again. 
Thefe  preliminary  informations  will  be  ufeful,  as  you 
think,  in  calling  light  on  the  Reflexions  Critiques . 
It  will  be  eafier  underftood  why,  in  an  apology  lor  the 
Jewilh  nation,  the  Portugueze  and  Spanilh  Jews  are 
fo  much  exalted  above  thofe  of  Germany  and  Poland. 

We  heartily  wilh  that  every  Chrillian  would  read 
this  work  with  thofe  fentiments  of  moderation  and 
impartiality  which  you  poffefs.  They  may  then  per¬ 
haps  adopt  lefs  unfavourable  notions  of  the  Jews ;  or 
if  they  condemn  us,  they  will  do  it  without  hating  us. 
Let  pretended  philofophers  go  on  harangueing,  let 
them  infultand  calumniate  an  unhappy  people  under 
the  marks  of  benevolence  and  toleration,  but  a  Chrif- 
tian  fhould  know  neither  paffion  nor  hatred. 


We  remain  refpeclfully,  &c. 


40  LETTERS  OF 

(0  letter  II. 

Irani  the  Author  of  the  Critical  Refections  to  Mr.  Pe, 
reire,  Agent  to  the  Portuguese  nation  at  Pour-  ■ 
deaux,  when  he  fent  him  thefe  Ref  exions. 

SIR,  '  ' 


HE  letter  which  I  wrote  by  your  directions  to 
Marlhal  R.  in  f„our  0f  the  Por”„eze  natio°^ft^ 

binned  at  Bourdeaux,  has  procured  me  from  you  fuch 
thanks  and  encomiums  as  I  Ihould  fcarcely  have  de- 
ferved,  if  I  had  acquitted  myfelf  of  every  thing  which 
you  and  that  nation  could  juftly  expert  from  my  zeal 
for  their  interests.  Thefe  interefts  fhould  be  dear  to 
me  for  more  reafons  than  one,  firft  on  account  of  our 
common  defcent,  our  anceftors  having  lived  for  many 
centuries  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  than  on  account  of 
thofe  feelings  which  tie  us  to  our  ancient  country,  and 
to  that  ancient  religion  (2),  the  parent  of  all  others, 
which  is  moll  univerfally  and  unjuftly  vilified  by  thofe 
who  ought  to  treat  it  with  refpeft  and  veneration. 
The  fignal  fervices  which  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to 
do  to  the  Portugueze  nation  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  of 
which  I  hope  they  will  long  reap  the  advantages,  are 
but  an  additional  incitement  urging  me  to  give  to  my 
brethren  in  other  places  thofe  proofs  ofgood  wiil 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expedt  from  me  :  But  I  am 
forry  that  you  have  employed  me  on  two  occafions,  in 
which  the  interefts  of  the  Portugueze  nation  clafh,  as 
it  were,  with  thole  of  the  Jews  of  other  nations :  I  am 
fenfibly  affeCted  by  this,  and  I  perceive  the  fame  feel¬ 
ings  in  you,  although  reafon  and  fpund  policy  autho- 
XiajG.  your  conduct.  Oahgula  wilhed  that  the  Roman 


(1)  This  letter  and  the  following  reflexions  were  printed  at  Amfterdam  in 

I762.  Edit. 

(2)  Thofe  Chriflians  who  look  upon  the  prefent  Jewift  worship  as  fu.per~ 
ftitious  and  vain,  yet  fincerdy  refpecl  the  ancient  Jewifh  religion,  the  parent 
of  their’ s:  None  among  them  defpife  it  except  Atheift#  and  Deilfcs. 
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people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  have  the  bar¬ 
barous  pleafure  of  cutting  it  off  at  one  broke  :  Why 
did  he  not  convert  the  wifh,  in  order  that  the  happi- 
nefs  of  one  individual  might  become  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity  !  This,  if  it  was  poflible,  would  be  our  wifh. 
The  happinefs  we  acquire  at  the  expence  of  others  is 
but  a  gilded  misfortune  :  It  is  a  poifon  which  can. 
cure  none  except  the  fick  ;  but  unfortunately  in  poli¬ 
ticks,  as  well  as  in  phyfick,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
apply  to  empiricks.  Since  men  have  been  divided 
into  many  diftinft  communities,  it  feems  to  be  a  pecu¬ 
liar  misfortune  that  the  interefts  of  thefe  feveral  focic- 
ties  muff  neceffarily  clafh.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  us  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  Portuguese,  al¬ 
though  this  fhould  be  prejudicial  to  the  Germans,  or 
the  Jews  of  Avignon,  at  the  fame  time  you  and  I  wifh 
by  the  moft  important  fervices,to  make  thefe  latter  for¬ 
get  thole  little  heart-burnings  which  the  lawful  and 
neceffary  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  Portucueze 
may  have  compelled  us  to  give  them,  whilft  we°were 
fhewing  the  diffinction  between  them  and  us. 


.1  fend  you,  fir,  my  Reflections  on  what  Mr.  de  Vol¬ 
taire  has  wrote  againft  the  Jews.  You  will  find  fome 
among  them  which  would  require  to  be  placed  in  a 
fuller  light.  But  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  attack 
Mr.  de  Voltaire,  I  think  it  fufficient  to  prefent  that 
illuftrious  writer  fome  new  materials,  which  no  mart 
can  make  a  better  ufe  of  than  himfelf,  and  which  Ifij 
love  of  truth  will,  I  doubt  not,  induce  him  to  ure 
in  his  new  (i)  edition.  You  know,  fir,  that  I  am 
his  greateft  admirer  :  I  could  not  (2)  forgive  myfelf 
if  there  was  any  man  in  Europe  who  had  read  and 
ftudied  his  works  oftener  than  myfelf;  1  look  u non 
them  as  an  univerfal  (3)  library  :  And  I  this  day 


#  rfi 'Y<Sv*r,*'T  i§  PreParIn£*  Mr.  de  Voltaire  has  now  a  fine  epp,  r- 

tug.ty  of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  and  of  his  regard  forth  at  Lth 

ivoich  he/ooet.  Edit.  *  J  •"5 

(2)  Forgive  myfelf.  How  can  Mr.  de  Voltaire  hear  a  mortal  hatred  to  t 
ptoprc  among  whom  he  lias  fiich  zealous  Friends  ?  Chri'i 

(s)  Univerf,1  Library .  We  know  not  whether  this  encomium  Is  prmv.  1» 
applied  to  Mr.  de  Voltaire  :  until  now  it  lias  not  been  given  to  L-',h„ 
a>  peak  Ot  every  dung,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  (peak  vveil  of  every  thin.  ■ 
he  powers  of  the  nnderft  anding  have  th.ir  bounds,  and  beyond  then,  it  ah 
\yaj s  lofes  111  depth  what  it  gains  in  iurface.  I'dit. 
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render  him  that  complete  jullification  among  my 
countrymen  which  pofterity  will  one  day  render  him. 
(i)  Oderc  incolumem,  po/igenitis  carum  !  His  intention 
cannot  be  to  give  a  free  courfe  to  calumny :  No  ! 
he  will  fell  that  monfter  to  the  ground  as  foon  as  he 
difcovers  him.  I  am  perfuaded  that  my  RefleXions, 
if  he  deigns  to  read  them,  will  not  be  difpleafing  to 
him,  and  that,  far  from  making  him  my  enemy,  they 
will  procure  me  his  efteem.  You  are  fenfible  of  the 
refpeft  I  bear  you,  and  with  what  regard,  I  am,  &c. 

(i)  O dere  incolumem.  Wc  know  not  whether  Mr.deVoltaire  has  enemies,  but 
we  feel  in  ourfelves  that  he  may  be  confuted  without  hatred  and  even  with 

admiration. - Pofterity  will  furely  value  one  part  of  his  works  very 

highly,  and  we  fincerdy  wiih  that  they  may  not  have  any  reproaches  to  call 
•n  the  other.  Edit. 


CERTAIN  JEWS#  I§ 

(i)  CRITICAL  REFLEXIONS. 

On  the  i Ji  Chapter  of  the  jth  Volume  of  Mr.  de 

Voltaire’s  Works. 

Of  all  vices  the  molt  hurtful  to  fociety,  of  all 
wrongs  the  mod  irreparable,  of  all  crimes  the  black¬ 
ed,  is  certainly  calumny.  The  detriment  which 
they  fufler  who  are  the  objefts  and  the  viftims  of  it, 
is  of  infinite  extent  :  this  is  an  incontedible  truth, 
and  Mr.  de  Voltaire  has  placed  it  in  its  drongeft 
point  of  view  in  many  parts  of  his  works.  It  is  alfo 
true  that  the  more  weighty  an  accufation  is,  the 
more  clear  ought  to  be  the  proofs  of  it.  Thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  admit  no  exception,  even  when  the  meaned  in¬ 
dividual  of  fociety  is  to  be  arraigned  :  therefore  cau¬ 
tion  is  dill  more  neceflary  when  a  whole  nation  is  at¬ 
tacked  :  and  the  more  extent  is  given  to  an  accufa¬ 
tion  of  crimes,  the  better  grounded  fhould  be  the 
• 

are  there  any  imputations  which  can  be  laid  on  a 
people  in  general  ?  Can  a  whole  nation  be  acceffary  to 
a  crime  ?  Can  the  murder  of  Charles  the  fird  be  with 
judice  imputed  to  the  whole  Englifh  nation  ?  Or 
the  maffacre  of  St.  Bartholemew  to  the  French  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  ?  Every  univerfal  propofition  is 
fufpicious  and  liable  to  error,  more  efpecially  when 
we  fpeak  of  the  general  charafter  of  a  nation,  the 
fliades  of  which  are  always  much  diverfified,  acord- 
ing  to  the  dation,  rank,  temper,  and  profefiion  of 
every  individual.  Each  province  of  an  empire  is  as 
different  from  the  next,  as  either  of  thefe  differ  from 
the  capital,  and  the  capital  from  the  court,  where 
alfo  each  family  has  a  particular  tint  by  which  the 
individuals  of  it  are  divided  into  various  characters. 
If  in  a  wood  there  are  not  two  leaves  which  bear  a 
drift  refemblance,in  the  world  there  are  not  two  faces 
perfeftly  alike,  nor  two  men  exaftly  of  the  fame  way  of 

(i)  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  retrench  feme  parts  of  thefe  reflexions 
which  appear  unnecefl'ary  :  But  wc  fhall  he  careful  to  preferve  all  the  ch- 
eomiums  which  are  given  to  Mr,  de  Voltaire.  Edit. 


proofs 
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thinking  on  every  {abject,  how  is  it  poffible  to  give  the 
moral  pifture  of  a  nation  with  one  dafh  of  thepen?The 
morality  of  a  nation  may  be  compared  to  that  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  of  which  it  is  the  aggregate  :  nature  varies  in 
the  individual  according  to  phyfica!  accidents,  which 
alter  his  temperament :  there  is  a  fimilar  variation  in 
nations,  according  as  political  accidents  change  their 
conftitution  :  nations  have  their  clear-obfcure  :  they 
have  their  bright  hours  in  which  their  virtues  fhine 
forth  ;  they  have  alfo  others  in  which  their  virtues 
are  obfcured  :  but  nations  never  are  perfectly  virtu¬ 
ous  or  vicious  :  and  befides,  they  never  are  for  a  long 
time  ftationary  :  inconftancy  is  the  lot  of  humanity* 

If  this  be  true  with  regard  to  nations  in  general, 
it  is  much  more  fo  with  refpect  to  the  Jews  in  particu¬ 
lar.  They  have  been  fcattered  thro*  fo  many  nati¬ 
ons,  that  they  have,  we  may  fay,  adopted  in  each 
country,  after  a  certain  time,  the  characters  of  the 
inhabitants  :  a  jew  in  London  bears  as  little  refem- 
biance  to  a  jew  at  Gonftantinople,  as  this  laft  refem- 
bles  a  Chinefe  Mandarine  !  a  Portugueze  Jew  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  a  German  jew  of  Metz  appear  two 
beings  of  a  different  nature  !  It  is  therefore  impoffi- 
hie  to  fpeak  of  the  mariners  of  the  Jews  in  general 
without  entering  into  a  very  long  detail,  and  into 
particular  difiinCtions  :  the  jew  is  a  Camelion  that 
affumes  ail  the  colours  of  the  different  climates  he 
inhabits,  of  the  different  people  he  frequents,  and  of 
the  different  governments  under  which  he  lives. 

Notwithftanding  this,  Mr.  de  Voltaire  has  melted 
them  all  down  to  the  fame  fubffance,  and  has  given 
us  a  mocking  picture  of  them  which  bears  no  refem- 
blancc. 

The'  Chrijiian  and  Mahometan  religion ,  he  fays  firft, 
look  up  to  the  JewiJh,  as  their  parent,  and  by  a  very 
extraordinary  (i)  contradiction  they  have  for  this  parent 

f  x  ) By  a  very  extraordinary  contradiction.  File  ancient  Jewifh  religion 
was  holy  and  venerable,  it  was  the  worfnip  which  God  himfelf  had  ordered, 
but  this  wo  r  Hi  ip,  according  to  the  divine  oracles,  was  to  be  abrogated,  its 
facrificss  aboiifhed,  and  its"  minifters  caft  out — The  prefent  Jewifh  Religi¬ 
on  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Chriftians  and  Turks,  this  worfhip  condemned, 
v '  here  X  the  contradiction  in  their  rejecting  the  one,  and  paying  due  refyedt 
to  the  other  ? 
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both  refpeft  and  horror.  He  might  have  added  what 
Mr.  de  Montefquieu  fays  fomewhere,  foe  is  a  mother 
who  has  brought  two  daughters  into  the  world  that  have 
loaded  her  with  Jlripes. 

But  why  does  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  was  born  to 
enlighten  the  world,  add  to  that  cloud  of  popular 
prejudices  which  have  been  heaped  upon  the  profef- 
fors  of  this  religion  to  the  fcandal  of  humanity  ?  how 
could  this  great  man  in  defpite  of  his  understanding 
and  his  heart,  in  contempt  of  reafon  and  truth,  fall 
into  fuch  an  abfence  of  mind  ?  For  what  more  gentle 
term  can  1  ufe,  when  I  fee  the  enemy  of  prejudices 
yielding  up  his  pen  to  the  blinded  profefiion,  that 
common  tool  of  calumnv,  a  monfter  which  he  has  fo 
often  felled  to  the  ground  !  We  cannot  refrain  from 
the  ufe  of  this  term,  efpecially  when  we  fee  him  con¬ 
clude  this  chapter  by  fuch  horrid  expreflions.  In  Jhort 
you  will find  nothing  amongjl  them  ( that  is  the  Jews)  but 
an  ignorant  and  barbarous  people ,  who  have  joined , for 
a  long  time ,  the  bafef  avarice  to  the  mofi  detejlablefuper - 
Jlition ,  and  the  tnof  violent  hatred  for  all  thofe  nations , 
which  tolerate  and  enrich  them  :  we  muft  not  however 
(he  fays  in  his  tender  mercy)  we  muf  not  burn  them  ! 

I  fhall  fay  modeftly  to  Mr.  Voltaire  that  many 
of  thofe  whom  he  treats  fo  cruelly,  would  rather  fuf- 
fer  the  pains  of  fire  than  to  merit  thefe  undeferved  im¬ 
putations  :  It  would  perhaps  be  eafy  to  fhew  that  the 
Jews  are  not  more  ignorant,  barbarous  or  fuperftiti- 
ous  than  other  nations,  and  that  the  rich  among  them 
are  more  inclined  to  profufenefs  than  to  avarice,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  among  other  people  :  But  no  other 
proof  is  neceflarv  than  an  appeal  to  the  public,  to  be 
informed  that  the  Jews  adopt  lo  ftrongly  the  patriot 
fpirit  of  the  nations  among  which  they  live,  that  they 
pufh  it  farther  even  than  the  natives  themfelvcs  :  The 
Jews  are  jealous  to  an  excefs  of  the  glory  of  thofe  na- 


Th!Fe  j  rTrTT*  th.a"  trilth  in  the  of  Mr.dcMontcfquicu  :  The  i ig. 
norant  and  fclfiih  fanaticifm  of  feme  Chriftians  has  perhaps  loaded  the  Tcwifh 

nation  with  rnany  flnpes  :  But  the  fanaticifm  of  fome  ChriAians  is  not  the 
Chnftian  Religion  :  True  Chriftianity  favours  neither  of  cruelty  nor  inhu- 
mun^y  The  Mahometan  Religion  announced  itfelf  with  fire  andfword  in 

VT;  1  ,er  Rell?I0‘1  chnjt.ans  has  no  weapons  but  perfuafion  and  bene- 
volence,  dmntcrcftednefs  and  patience.  CbriQ. 


tions  who  receive  them  and  which  they  (i)  enrich  : 
If  Mr.  Voltaire  will  allow  himfelf  a  little  time  to 
review  the  fubjeft,  (for  to  his  own  tribunal  I  appeal) 
he  will  fee  the  neceflity  of  making  reparation  for  what 
he  has  fa  id  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  to  truth,  to  the  age 
he  lives  in,  but  above  all  to  pofferity,  who  may  plead 
his  (i)  authority  for  oppreffing  and  deftroying  a  peo¬ 
ple  already  groaning  under  too  many  calamities. 

If  Mr.  Voltaire  had  afted  according  to  that  prin¬ 
ciple  of  found  reafon,  which  he  affe&s  to  do,  he  would 
have  begun  by  diflinguifhing  from  the  other  Jews 
the  Spanifh  and  the  Portugueze,  who  never  have  been 
mixed  or  incorporated  with  the  crowd  of  the  other 
fons  of  Jacob  :  Pie  would  have  made  this  great  di- 
ftinction  evident :  I  am  fenfible  that  it  is  little  known 
In  France,  and  that  the  want  of  proper  information  on 
this  head  has  been  detrimental  on  many  occafions,  to 
the  Portugueze  nation  of  Bourdeaux.  Mr.  Vol¬ 
taire  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fcrupulous  exaftnefs 
of  the  Portugueze  and  Spanifh  Jews  not  to  intermix 
in  marriage,  alliance,  or  any  other  way  with  the  Jews 
of  other  nations  :  He  has  been  in  Idoliand,  and  knows 
that  they  have  feparate  fynagogues,  and  that  altho’ 
they  profefs  the  fame  religion  and  the  fame  articles  of 
faith,  yet  their  ceremonies  have  often  no  refemblance  : 
The  manners  of  the  Portugueze  Jews  are  alfo  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Irom  thofe  of  the  reft  :  The  former  have  no 
beards  nor  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  drefs.  The  rich 
among  them  vie  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in 
refinement,  elegance  and  fhow  :  and  differ  from  them 
in  worfhip  only.  Their  variance  with  their  other 
brethren  is  at  fuch  a  height,  that  if  a  Portugueze  Jew 
in  England  or  Holland  married  a  German  Jewefs,  he 
would  of  courfe  lofe  all  his  prerogatives,  be  no  long¬ 
er  reckoned  a  member  of  their  fvnagogue,  forfeit  all 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  be  abfolutely  di- 

(  i)  'They  enrich .  It  would  be  a  point  not  unworthy  the  attention  of 
thofe  who  are  verted  in  politicks,  to  enquire  whether  the  Jews  enrich  thofe 
countries  that  admit  them,  or  whether  they  only  enrich  themfelve s,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  do  both  tkefe  things  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  our  opinion.  CkriJJ. 

(2)  Plead  his  /luthority.  Mr.  Voltaire  would  certainly  have  difowned 
thefe  imputations  had  he  forefeen  ftich  confequenoss  from  them  :  However, 
>ve  do  not  think  that  the  Jewiih  nation  has  much  to  fear  from  them  c 
'! he  public  will  know  hew  to  put  a  juft  value  on  them.  Edit . 
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Vorced  from  the  ( t )  body  of  the  nation,  and  not  even 
buried  with  his  Portugueze  brethren  :  They  think  in 
general  that  they  are  defcended  from  the  tribe  of  Juda, 
and  they  hold  that  the  chief  families  of  it  were  fent 
into  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity  : 
This  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  diftinftions  and  of  that  ele¬ 
vation  of  mind  which  is  obferved  among  them,  and 
which  even  their  brethren  of  other  nations  feem  to 
(2)  acknowledge. 

By  this  wife  policy  they  have  preferved  purer  mo¬ 
rals,  and  have  acquired  a  certain  importance  which 
helps  even  Chridians  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
other  Jews.  They  do  not  then  deferve  thofe  epithets 
which  Mr.  Voltaire  lavifnes  on  them  :  The  jews  of 
Holland  brought  thither  great  riches  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  with  manners  irreproacha¬ 
ble  greatly  improved  the  trade  of  that  commonwealth. 
Their  Synagogue  was  like  an  affembly  of  fenators, 
and  when  German  noblemen  went  into  it,  they  could 
not  be  perfuaded  that  thofe  there  prefent  were  of  the 
fame  nation  with  thofe  of  Germany.  They  have 
been  of  greater  ufe  to  Holland,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  than  the  French  refugees  were 
at  the  end  of  it  :  Thefe  latter,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
edift  of  Nantz,  brought  into  Holland  much  indu- 
ftry  and  little  (3)  wealth;  the  Portugueze,  befiues 
much  wealth,  drew  into  Holland  the  trade  of  'Spain, 
and  excited  the  indufiry  of  all  the  red  (4)  :  their  de¬ 
fendants  have  been  rather  dupes  than  knaves :  They 
have  often  been  the  prey  of  ufurers,  rarely,  if  ever, 
ufurers  themfelves.  Scarcely  can  one  inftance  be 
given  of  a  Portugueze  Jew  executed  at  Amfterdam 
or  the  Hague,  during  two  centuries  :  It  would  be  hard 


(1)  ‘The  Body  of  the  nation .  What  a  ichilih  !  Chriji. 

(2)  Seem  to  acknowledge .  The  truth  of  the  author’s  aflertion  is  evident, 
that  his  apology  for  the  Jews  in  general  h  a  pan  gyrick  bf  the  Portuguese  nation. 

(3)  Little  wealth.  This  fad  is  undoubted,  altho*  it  dailies  -with  the  no- 
tions  Mr.  Voltaire  has  formed  to  himfelf,  of  the  immenfe  fums  of  gold 
and  hlver  which  the  Proteftants  rarried  with  them  out  of  France.  Edit* 

(4)  Indufiry  of  all  the  red.  To  be  convinced  of  the  influen/e  of  the  Jews 
on  trade,  let  any  man  go  to  the  exchange  at  Amfterdam,  and  he  will  fee  thu 
gieateft  hurry  «f  huunefs  on  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Saturday  :  Ou 
this,  the  Jewifh  Sabbath  there  appears  a  vifible  flaguation,  which  can  be  im¬ 
puted  to  no  other  caufe  but  to  the  abllnce  of  the  Jews.  I  run  flat  or. 
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to  find,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  fo  numerous  a  body 
or  people  as  that  or  the  Portugueze  and  Spanifh  jews 
fettled  in  Holland  and  England,  among  whom  fo 
few  crimes  purxifhahle  by  law  have  been  committed  ; 
and  to  this  I  call  to  witnefs  all  well-informed  Chrifti- 
ans  of  thofe  nations.  1  he  vices  which  may  be  laid  to 
their  charge  are  not  only  of  a  different,  but  even  of 
an  oppofite  nature  to  thofe  which  Mr.  Voltaire  im¬ 
putes  to  them  :  Luxury,  profufenefs,  love  of  wo¬ 
men,  vanity,  contempt  for  induflry  and  for  trade, 
which  feme  of  them  have  too  much  negleCted,  thefe 
have  been  the  caufes  of  their  decline.  A  fupercili- 
ous  gravity  and  a  noble  haughtinefs  are  the  diftin- 
guilhing  characters  of  this  nation  :  But  thefe  vices, 
I  repeat  it,  have  nothing  in  common  with  thofe  which 
Mr.  Voltaire  cafts  on  them. 

Let  us  give  fome  inftances  of  what  we  have  faid. 
Has  not  Baron  de  Belmonte  been  employed  by  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  as  refident  at  the  Hague,  to  the 
fatisfaCtion  of  both  powers  ?  Llave  not  D* Alvaro 
Nunes  d’ Aco/la,  and  his  Father,  ferved  the  court  of 
Lifbon  with  equal  dignity  and  fidelity  ?  Have  not 
the  Suajfos ,  the  Texeiras ,  the  Nunes ,  the  Prados ,  the 
Ximenes ,  the  Pereiras ,  and  many  others  deferved  the 
refpeCt  of  thofe  who  know  them  ?  Machado  was  one 
of  the  favourites  of  King  William  :  That  monarch  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  had  done  his  troops  in  Flanders 
great  fervices  :  Baron  dy Aguillard^  Treafurer  of  the 
Queen  of  LIungary,  is  hill  regretted  at  Vienna  :  Mr. 
C  radish  efteemed  at  the  Court  of  France:  I  fhould 
be  tedious  if  I  attempted  to  give  a  compleat  Hit  of  all 
thofe  who  might  be  men  tioned  with  praife,  and  who  yet 
if  Mr.  Voltaire  was  to  be  believed,  would  deferve  the 
moft  odious  of  all  characters.  Thofe  who  are  any 
way  acquainted  with  the  Portugueze  Jews  in  France, 
Holland,  and  England,  well  know  that  fo  far  from 
their  having  as  he  fays,  the  bitterejl  hatred  for 
thofe  nations  who  tolerate  them ,  they  deem  themtelves 
on  the  contrary  to  form  one  people  wita  them. 
Their  Spanifh  and  Portugueze  extraction  is  become 
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now  3/ point  merely  of  eccleftaftical  diiciphne,  whicu 
a  fevere  critick  might  arraign  of  preemption  and  va¬ 
nity,  but  never  of  avarice  and  fuperflition. 

This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Spanifh  and  Portu- 
gueze  Jews.  We  may  form  a  yet  more  advantageous 
notion  of  them,  and  a  more  exact  and  juft  one,  if  we 
attend  to  this,  that  they  have  greater  obftacles  to  lur- 
mount  than  any  other  nation,  in  order  to  their  pre- 
ferving  a  good  character  :  rl  hey  are  deprived  of  ma¬ 
ny  refources  for  getting  bread  which  the  proreflors  of 
other  religions  have  :  Their  wants  are  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  more  craving,  of  courfe  their  virtues  meet 
with  more  obftacles,  and  their  vices  with  fcronger 
temptations  :  If  neceftity  knows  no  law,  and  if  as  ne- 
ceffity  increafes,  laws  are  lefs  obferved,  except  people 
be  good  by  nature,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  Por- 
tugueze  Jews  fettled  in  Holland,  have  more  virtue, 
than  other  nations  ;  and  this  they  have  proved  by  a 
fteady  and  unblemifhed  conduct  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies. 

Let  us  fay  a  word  of  the  (1)  German  and  Polith 
Jews.  Is  it  furprizing  that  a  people  who  are  depriv¬ 
ed  of  all  the  privileges  of  fociety,  who  increafe  and 
multiply  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  religion,  who  are 
defpiied  and  reviled  on  all  fides,  who  are  often  perfe- 
cuted,  always  infulted  (2),  is  it  furprizing,  I  fay, 
that  among  them  human  nature  debafed  and  degrad¬ 
ed,  fhould  feem  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  any 
thing  but  worldly  want  ?  The  fharp  ftings  of  want 
infpire  thefe  martyrs  to  it  with  every  means  of  ba- 
nifhing  or  leftening  ir.  That  contempt  which  is . 
heaped  on  them  choaks  up  all  the  feeds  of  virtue  and 
honour  .-There  canbenolenfe  offharae,  where  undefer- 

(1)  German  and  Polijh  Jews.  There  are  in  London  and  at  Anifterdam 
many  German  Jews,  perfons  ol  the  higheft  honour,  who  carry  on  trade  with 
the  greateft  probity:  Thefe  are  not  anfwerable  for  the  conduct  of  that 
fwarm  of  Polifli  and  German  Jews  whom  want  drives  from  their  country, 
and  to  whom  their  brethren  out  of  charity,  give  fhelttr.  In  the  German 
courts  there  have  been  Jews  of  diftinguilhed  merit.  Mr .  Boas  is  tfteemed 
and  loved  at  the  Hague  by  people  of  the  fird  quality,  Aut. 

(2)  Often perfected,  always  infulted.  We  have  been  often  witnefies  of  this 
and  have  been  afFe(51cd  by  it.  Homo  ftm  humun\  nihil  a  tns  alictium pito<  Chy  fi , 
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ved  contempt  precedes  guilt  :  To  cover  the  innocent 
uitn  ignominy  is  to  pave  the  way  to  it.  And  is  it  (i) 
guilt  to  continue  firmly  attached  to  a  religion  which 
was  formerly  looked  on  as  facred  by  thofe  very  per- 
ions  who  now  condem  it  ?  We  ought  to  pity  them 
it  they  err  ;  but  it  would  be  ungenerous  (2)  not  to 
a  mire :tne  conftancy,  refolution,  courage,  fteadinefs, 
and  difmtereftednefs  with  which  they  give  up  fo  ma¬ 
ny  worldly  advantages^).  Wlio  would  not  praifeafon 

whogivesuphis right toagreateftate,becaufehe  thinks, 

perhaps  without  juft  grounds,  that  he  cannot  take 
ponellion  of  it  without  aSing  in  oppofition  to  his  fa- 
tner  s  will,  by  the  aft  required  of  him  ?  Ought  fo 
delicate,  fopraife  worthy,  fo  noble  and  fo  uncommon 
a  jsehng  to  draw  on  him  from  his  younger  brothers, 
who  enjoy  the  eftate,  contempt,  infults  and  abufe  (4)  ? 
It  is  not  fufficient  to  abftain  from  burning  people  with 
faggots  ;  they  may  be  burned  with  the  pen,  and  this 
fire  is  fo  much  more  to  be  dreaded,  becaufe  it  lalts 
to  future  generations.  What  can  be  expefted  from 
tne  ignorant  lavage  vulgar,  when  the  deftrufiion  of 
SR  11  iii 01  fiiricitE  113.L10H  is  determined  on,  if  tlicfc  hor¬ 
rid  prejudices  are  authorifedby  thegreateft  genius  of 
the  mod  eniightened  age  ?  Let  him  confult  his  rea- 
fon  and  his  heart,  and  I  am  confident  he  will  employ 
ail  his  talents  in  recanting  his  errors  :  he  will  drew 

CO  Er  Itgudt  ?  Chriftians  think  fo.  But  altho’  they  think  the  Jews  fhut 
their  eyes  againfl  convidtion,  they  do  not  claim  a  right  of  abufing  them,  they 
rather  pity  them.  Such  indeed  are  the  principles  of  thofe  who  are  led  by 
the  true  fpirit  of  chriftianity.  Ohrid. 

(2)  Not  to  admire.  This  firir.nefs  may  he  admired,  whilft  the  object:  of  it  is 
condemned.  Cbrifl. 

(3) '  So  many  worldly  advantages*  A  Jew  who  generoufty  gives  up  all  thefe 
advantages  for  a  religion  which  he  believes  to  be  a  true  one,  altho’  he  may 
err,  is  certainly  as  good  as  a  philofopher  who  is  indifferent  to  religion  in  ge¬ 
neral.  This  indifference  cofts  little,  it  requires  no  facrifices,  and  lays  no  con- 
flraint  on  his  pride  or  his  paffions.  Edit. 

(4)  Comtempt,  infults  and  abufe.  We  muft  alow  that  the  modern  chriftians 
have  not  inherited  thefe  fentiments  from  the  primitive  chriftians  ;  nor  are 
they  thofe  of  the  mod  ancient  fathers,  the  councils,  or  the  apoftles,  and  more 
cfpeciully  thofe  of  Jefus  Chrift,  their  head  and  pattern.  Father ,  fays  he  as  he 
expired ,fo rgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ;  words  full  of  magnanimi¬ 
ty  and  heroifm,  which  we  cannot  help  admiring.  We  have  no  fears  from  the 
ipirit  of  the  chriftian  religion  :  Our  real  enemies  are,  envy,  avarice,  falfe  po¬ 
licy,  &c.  covered  with  the  mafic  of  religion.  Edit. 
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in. a  mafterly  way  that  the  mean  characters  of  certain 
Polifh  and  German  Jews,  are  not  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  that  ancient,  divine  and  facred  religion. 
Want, perfecution,  various  accidents,  render  them  fuch 
as  other  people  would  be  if  they  profeffed  a  different 
faith,  but  found  themfelves  in  the  fame  circumftances. 
If  among  thefe  wretches  there  have  been  now  and  then 
fome  coiners ,  they  are  not  the  only  coiners  :  They  do 
not  even  make  up  the  greatelt  number  of  the  guilty 
in  this  way.  If  fome  of  them  deal  in  old  deaths ,  this 
like  all  other  trades  is  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  authorif- 
ed  in  every  religion.  But  as  Mr.  Voltaire  weighs  in 
the  balance  of  reafon  and  equity,  the  crimes  of  nati¬ 
ons  ;  as  he  puts  in  one  fcale  the  judicial  regicide  of 
the  Englifh,  in  the  other  the  repeated  attempts  on  the 
life  of  a  good  king  by  a  fet  of  fanaticks,  along  with 
the  horrid  maffacre  perpetrated  by  one  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion  upon  the  other  ;  lo  let  him  weigh  all  the  crimes 
which  the  poor  German  Jews  have  committed  dur¬ 
ing  ten  centuries ;  allowing  even,  what  is  not  proved, 
that  they  have  been  greater  clippers  and  cheats  than 
poor  people  of  other  religions.  Let  him  put  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thefe  petty  thefts  and  filchings,  thole  evils 
which  people  of  the  moft  illuftrious  rank  are  contin¬ 
ually  bringing  upon  the  world  ;  the  fecret  and  pub- 
lick  crimes  which  their  riches  palliate,  hide  and  Ileal 
away  from  the  fe verity  of  juftice,  becaufe  appearances 
are  faved  and  intercepted  from  publick  view  bv 
that  fplendour  which  furrounds  the  culprits.  Let  him 
reiieft  on  the  tranfgreffions  of  thofe  who.  are  punifii- 
ed  by  publick  infamy  ;  let  him  weigh,  calculate  and 
compare,  and  then  let  him  pronounce  the  fentcnce. 
Can  it  be  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  gives  a  free  courfe  to 
fuch  dark  unmerited  calumnies,  that  have  been  heap¬ 
ed  on  this  people  ?.  Why  does  he  not  rather  employ 
his  talents  in  difpelling  a  prejudice  which  difgraces  hu¬ 
man  nature  ? 

In  this  chapter  he  feems  to  me  befides  to  have  af- 
ferted.  other  things  rafhly,  attlro’  they  are  not  of  fo 

great  importance  as  the  former.  That  fuppofed 
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norance  which  heafcribes  to  the  Jews,  is  by  no  means 
proved  (1).  'I  hey  had,  and  (fill  have  among  them 
learned  men,  (2)  in  thofe  countries  where  they  enjoy 
tranquility.  rI  heir  knowledge  of  tafticks  feems  not  to 
have  been  contemptible  ;  their  language  has  great 
beauties  ;  and  if  Mr.  Voltaire  had  added  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  (3),  to  the  immenfity  of 
his  other  accomplifliments,  he  would  have  been  (truck 
with  the  poetical  beauties  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 
What  tranfpires  of  them  in  the  works  of  men  who 
are  but  imitators  of  poor  tranflations  is  a  proof  of  this; 
•witnefs  the  noble  odes  of  Rouffeau  and  the  fublime 
paflages  in  Athaliah.  Has  not  Mr.  Voltaire  him* 
(elf  drawn  materials  out  of  the  fame  mine  to  adorn 
works  of  a  different  kind  ?  Ifaiah  is  full  of  poetic 
fire,  which  (hews  that  arts,  fciences,  good  frafte, 
prevailed  at  the  court  of  juda.  It  would  be  eafy  to 
prove,  that  after  the  captivity  and  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jewifh  nation,  they  had  learned  men  as  well  in  Arabia 
as  in  Spain,  where  they  were  frequently  phyficians 
and  comptrollers  of  the  houffiold  to  kings.  Maimo- 
nides  poifelfed  all  the  fciences  of  his  age. 

This  people ,  fays  Mr.  Voltaire,  were  never  famous 
for  any  art.  It  is  difficult  to  pierce  thro’  the  obfcu- 

(  1 )  By  no  means  proved — Ariftotle,  quoted  by  Clearchus,  fays  that  when  he 
was  in  Afia,  he  was  vifited  by  a  Jew  of  fucb  profound  erudition,  that  in  com- 
parifon  to  him  the  Greeks  feemed  exceedingly  ignorant. — See  la  Rehublique  aes 
Jlcb  reux  par  Ra/itage,  p  1 9.  of  the  Holland  edition,  8vo.  S’ut. 

(2)  They  pill  Lave  among  them  learned  men.  We  make  no  doubt  of  it  ;  only 
vre  wifh  that  thefe  learned  men  would  employ  a  little  more  of  their  time,  in 
the  defence  6f  their  facred  writings,  againft  fo  many  writers  who  daily  at¬ 
tack  them;  and  that  they  would  not  always  leave  it  to  Chriftians  to  fight 
their  battles.  Works  oi  this  kind,  cleared  of  all  thofeRabinnical  ideas,  which 
are  now  out  of  fafhion,  even  among  the  Jews,  would  certainly  do  them  honour 
and  be  ufeful  to  the  publick.  Chrift. 

(3)  A  competent  Inoxvledge  of  the  Hebrew.  The  author  could  not  more  po¬ 
litely  reproach  Mr-  Voltaire  with  his  ignorance  of  the  holy  language,  but 
we  know  not  whether  this  charge  is  well  founded.  For  befides  that, 
this  illuftrious  writer  often  quotes  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that  we  have  heard 
fome  of  his  friends  fay  that  lie  has  been  long  employed  in  this  fiudy,  would 
behave  been  fo  imprudent  as  to  fpeak  of  our  writings  as  he  does,  without 
underflanding  our  language  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  miftakes  which  e- 
Jcape  him  rather  proceed  from  want  of  thought,  than  from  ignorance  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  fo  necefiary  to  his  purpofe  ?  And  if  he  does  not  underftand  it,  would 
it  not  become  him  better  to  own  it.  than  to  make  a  vain  parade  of  knowing 
what  he  does  not  know  ?  Edit. 
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rity  of  antiquity  fo  remote  ;  but  in  fpite  of  that  veil 
which  the  Greeks  have  ca ft  over  every  thing  that 
went  before  them,  with  a  view  of  en  eroding  to  them- 
felves  the  origin  of  every  art  and  fcience,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Jews  have  preceded  them  in  many  arts,  were 
it  only  that  of  engraving  on  precious  (  i  )  (tones.  The 
fame  might  be  faid  of  many  other  arts,  and  they  might 
be  fufpefted  for  fomemore  ;  at  lead  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  was  the  original  of  the 
Greek,  which  has  ferved  as  a  model  of  Nomenclature 
to  that  of  the  Latin. 

< 'The  jsw$9  fays  Mr.  Volt  aire,  never  were  natu¬ 
ral  philofophers ,  geometricians  or  ajlronomcrs.  I  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  natural  philofophy,  as  no  ancient  people  ever 
made  any  progrefs  in  it.  The  natural  hiftory  written 
by  Solomon,  preceded  thofe  written  by  Aridctle  and 
Pliny  by  many  centuries.  It  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Solomon  as  a  monarch  or  a  philofopher,  to 
have  inferred  a  greater  number  of  frivolous  things  in¬ 
to  his  works  than  tnefe  two  learned  men  have  done  : 
Solomon  wrote  fromthe  Cedar  to  the  Ihffop ,  this  fuf- 
fices.  Are  there  not  traces  of  Geometry  to  be  found 
in  the  defeription  of  the  tabernacle,  and  dill  more 
in  that  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  deferip¬ 
tion  of  that  temple  of  which  Ezekiel  gives  the  plan  ? 
As  to  Adronomy,  I  am  amazed  that  Mr.  Voltaire 
does  not  know  that  the  Jews,  of  all  ancient  nations, 
were  the  bed  acquainted  with  the  calculations  on  the 
revolutions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  the  art  of  intercala¬ 
tion,  and  all  thole  other  astronomical  difeoveries  by 
which  they  have  preferved  their  calendar  free  from 
that  con fufion  and  embarraflment  to  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  fubjeef.  This  obfervation  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  (2)  attention.  Hence  the  opinion  of  their  Rab- 

E 

(1)  Precious  Cones.  The  proof  is  in  the  booh  of  Exodus,  ch.  28.  v.  9.  AndlU* 
Jbdlt  take  two  Onyx  /ones,  and  grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of  Iff  ad. 

r  "  y  vt. 

(2)  IS- 07  thy  of  attention*  IJaElcnus  comjmtus  anni  judaci  quo  nihil  occur  aiius^  «/- 
hilperfcBius  in  co  genere  ut  no'  ris  conditoribus  cyclorum  pnjehalium  Iff  E  attar  urn 
fer  tiles  melius  bane  artem  difecre  liceal  aui  latere — Tofeph  Scalier,  Lib.  8.  Act. 
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hies,,  that  this  extraordinary  agronomical  knowledge 
was  revealed  to  Moles,  and  that  it  was  always  a  fecret 
to  other  nations.  1  his  however  is  certain,  that  Mofes- 
had  brought  certain  diicoveries  ol  this  nature  from 
Lgypt,  which  were  fuperior  to  thole  of  his  age  in  this 
fcience.  rihe  work  of  Mr.  Pluche,  which  is  not  fuf- 
iiciently  (i)  elleemed,  becaule  our  learned  men  are 
generally  unacquainted  with  Hebrewq  unfolds  the 
principles  of  all  thole  fciences  which  the  Greeks 
Eave  borrowed  from  the  Jews  and  Phenicians,  w7*ho 
were  once  their  anceftors  and  neighbours.  The  arts 
and  fciences  were  reared  among  thefe  latter  altho’ 
they  afterwards  negledted  them. 

But  I  proceed  to  fhew  that  the  figure  and  nomen¬ 
clature  or  the  alphabet,  came  originally  from  the 
Hebrew’s  or  Phenicians  ;  for  thefe  had  one  common 
language  wdiigh  wms  no  jargon .  The  Pcenulus  or  the 
Carthaginian  of  Plautus  proves  it  fufficiently,  as  well 
as  many  other  palTages  of  antiquity  ;  but  above  all  the 
names  and  figures  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It 
rnuPr  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  chara&ers  A, 
B,  C,  D,  are  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  letters,  Alpha 
Beta ,  Gamma ,  Delta ,  and  it  is  as  clear  that  thefe  are 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  letters,  Aleph ,  Beth ,  Gui~ 
mel ,  Daleth .  What  demonftrates  this  point  is,  that 
the  name  of  every  letter  in  the- Hebrew  alphabet 
denotes  the  figure  which  that  letter  reprefents,  and 
is  thus  connected  with  the  fir  ft  origin  of  writing 
which  was  hieroglyphic  cl.  Ilieroglyphicks  fpeak 
to  the  eye  thro’  the  medium  of  images  rather  than 
by  arbitrary  characters.  I  Ih all  mention  but  a  few 
plain  in  fiances  ;  the  Beth  fignilies  an  Houje,  of  which 
that  letter  bears  a  refemblance  ;  the  Gimel ,  or  Camel , 
Tiemifies  a  CamcL  and.  the  letter  reprefents  the  neck 

o  ,  ^  # 

of  that  animal  :  the  Daleth  fignifies  a  Deer,  and  is  like 


(l)  Not  /efficiently  epemed.  The  Jewilh  apologift  does  Mr.  Pluche  more 
iudice  here,  than  Mr.  Voltaire  This  latter  fpeaks  ©f  him  with  an  air  of 
contempt  and  difdain,  which  reflects  no  honour  on  his  criticifm.  It  feerms  a K 
jfo  to  favour  of  rcilntaient.  It  it  well  known  that  Mr.  P*uchc  was  not  a 
jehilojophtr  *  Chrjfl, 
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#n.e;  the  Vav9  fignifies  and  reprefents  a  Pillar  ;  the 
Zain,  denotes  a  Sabre,  and  has  the  figure  of  it ;  th 
Sin  or  Sen,  fignifies  Teeth ,  and  reprefents  a  comb  or 
a  trident  ;  the  Gnain ,  an  Eye  ;  the  The,  a  Mouth,  re-* 
femble  thefe  things  nearly.  So  much  is  Sufficient  to 
{how  how  many  proofs  might  be  added  to  enrich  Mr. 
Pluche’s  fyftem.  Perhaps  on  a  future  day  1  may 
give  a  more  ample  collection  on  this  fubjeft. 

Mr.  Voltaire,  in  the  fame  chapter,  feemsags 
upbraid  the  lews  with  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
terminated  fome  colonies  of  Canaanites,  and  alcribes 
to  this  action  that  hatred  which  other  nation's  bear 
them.  I  fuppofe  Mr.  de  Voltaire’s  meaning  muff  be, 
that  this  was  the  caufe  of  the  ancient  hatred  of  na¬ 
tions.  Now  this  hatred  can  only  take  place  between 
the  conquered  and  the  conquerors,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  it  was  ftronger  againfl  the  Jews  than  a- 
gainft  any  other  nation  in  like  cafe.  In  the  fir  ft  place, 
the  Jews  cannot  be  charged  here  with  any  cruelty, 
becaufe  a  divine  oracle  fentenced  thofe  men  to  de- 
ftruGion  ;  they  had  filed  up  the  meafure  of  their  ini¬ 
quities,  and  as  the  Scripture  fays,  the  earth  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  vomit  them  up  and  caft  them  out .  But  what 
confutes  this  charge  without  recurring  to  authority, 
is  that  the  legiilator  of  the  Jews,  in  his  facred  code, 
orders  them  in  every  other  war,  to  obferve  the  great- 
eft  caution :  He  enjoins  them  to  forbear  even  from, 
cutting  down  trees,  or  commencing  hoftilities,  until 
peace  was  offered.  The  rights  of  nature  and  of  na¬ 
tions,  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  were  as  religioufly 
obferved  among  the  Jews  as  among  other  nations 
through  this  country.  Jephta’s  reafons  for  declaring 
war  againft  the  Ammonifies,  are  drawn  up  in  a  (file 
which  may  ferve  as  a  model  to  all  generations.  The 
oracle  upbraids  the  Jews  with  their  too  great  mercy 
towards  the  proscribed  nations.  In  fhort,  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  with  that  of  every  other 
nation,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  all  behaved 
themfelves  nearly  alike.  In  ancient  times,  celibacy 
was  rare,  and  polygamy  aim  of  univerfa!  :  The  art 
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Oi  navigation  was  not  fufficiently  extended  to  hurt 
population  or  to  convey  colonies  to  diftant  regions, 
j:  s  loon  as  a  nation  found  itielf  too  much  confined 
within  its  boraers,  it  rufired  into  another  country 
and  endeavoured  to  fettle  there.  Bodily  ftrength 
and  rorce  fet  to  work  by  neceflity,  were  the  only 
rights  then  known.  What  other  right  did  Virgil  give 
to  Eneas  with  his  fugitive  gods,  when  he  dethroned 
1  minis,  raviihed  the  hand  of  Lavinia,  and  fettled  in 
Italy  ?  Let  us  f crip  his  hiftory  of  all  the  enchanting 
fifhons  of  poetry,  and  what  elie  fhall  we  find  in  it  ! 
Romulus  treated  the  villages  bordering  on  the  Tiber, 
juiL  as  IMofes  did  the  people  of  Arnon  and  Jaboc  ! 

One  man  may  not  perhaps  refemble  another,  but 
the  men  of  one  country  always  referable  thofe  of  ano- 
tner  in  a  high  degree,  and  {till  more,  thofe  of  their 
own  country.  The  fermentation  of  paffions,  which 
in  ah  nations,  are  the  fame,  produces  our  addons, 
and  their  different  combinations  depend  upon  cir- 
cumftances.  Thefe  circumftances,  although  admit¬ 
ting  variety,  are  perpetually  repeated :  Uniformity 
is  at  the  bottom,  variety  is  in  the  form.  Intereft, 
ambition,  vanity,  love  of  glory,  the  univerfal  take, 
ror  pleafure,  always  rule  mankind.  Virtue  makes 

i  J  ?  /  'I  •  m  v  n  — 


ftriiggles.  Sometimes  victorious,  often  vanquifiied. 


always  oppofed,  feldom  can  (he  eftabiifn  a  firm  and 
lading  empire  upon  the  wrecks  of  vice,  of  which  the 
number  is  prodigious.  The  difference  of  climates 
can  alone  produce  a  phyfical  alteration  perceivable 
in  the  general  organization  of  a  people  taken  collec¬ 
tively,  and  may  have  an  influence  on  morals.  The 
animals,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  climate  :  What  I’Abbe’  du  Bos  and  Mr. 
Montefquieu  have  faid  on  this  fubjecl  is  inconteftible, 
if  it  is  confined  within  proper  bounds.  But  moral 
caufes  may  reft  rain  for  a  time  the  power  of  phyfical 
caufes.  Of  thole,  education  is  the  moft  powerful  ; 
but  it  can  never  entirely  change  the  offence  of  the 
char  after  ;  the  form  only  will  appear  altered.  Edu¬ 
cation  unfolds  qualities  which  it  does  not  give.  Cir- 
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cumftances  and  natural  temper  are  the  tells  of  virtue, 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  and  conflitutes 
the  moral  fyftem  of  a  people.  Let  us  not  then  make 
an  abfurd  exception  from  an  eternal  truth,  in  order 
to  turn  the  Jewifh  people  into  ridicule,  and  render 
them  the  objects  of  detection. 

Might  they  not  fay  to  the  whole  Ghrifiian  world 
what  Mr.  de  Montefquieu  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
a  young  Jewrefs,  who  was  arraigned  before  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  inquifition.  We  need  alter  but  one  word, 
Tou  dejpfe ,  you  ( i )  hate  us ,  who  believe  the  fame 
things  you  do ,  bccaufe  we  do  not  believe  every  thing  you 
do.  IVe prof efs  a  religion  which  you  know  was  formerly 
the  favour  it  e  of  God  :  We  think  that  God  fill  loves  it , 
and  beeaufe  you  think  that  he  loves  it  no  longer ,  you  def- 
pfe  thofe  who  are  fallen  into  fo  pardonable  an  error ,  as 
to  believe  that  He  loves  fill  what  he  loved  formerly.  If 
you  have  been  fo  much  favoured  by  heaven  as  to  have 
been jh  own  the  truth ,  you f  ould  be  thankful;  but  ought 
the  children  who  have  entered  into  their  father  s  inhe¬ 
ritance  ,  to  hate  thsfe  who  have  been  deprived  of  it  !  i  he 
Jewijh  religion ,  (fays  the  fame  author)  is  an  ancient 
trunk  of  a  tree  which  has  produced  two  branches  that  co¬ 
ver  the  earth .  Let  then  this  facred  fource  be  rcfpcfl- 
ed,  and  let  thofe  be  pitied  who  have  fuch  great  fa- 
orifices  to  make  to  this  old  law.  The  Patriarchs,  the 
Pricks,  the  ancient  Jews,  offered  up  Iambs,  fheep 
and  bulls  ;  the  modern  Jews  offer  up  on  the  altar  of 
their  faith  much  more  coftly  vi&ims,  fe!f-love,  that 
precious  incenfe  fo  hardly  furrendered  by  vanity, 
polls,  employments,  thofe  fhorteft  and  moll  effectual 
means  of  laying  up  riches  and  cr  acquiring  confe- 
quence  in-  the  world.  Philofophers  (for  in  fpite  of 
Mr.  Voltaire  we  have  feme  amongft  us)  have  feel¬ 
ings  too  nice  to  make  a  (2)  traffick  of  religion.  They 
have  refpeft  enough  for  God  to  adore  his  decrees  in 

(1)  Once  more  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  docs  not  teach 
us  to  tltj  i/e  or  hate  any  thing  hut  errors.  Chrift. 

( V  fra/frh  of  rdi/qtu  Chriftiar.s  do  not  invite  the  Jews  to  make  a  trtfficfe 
ef  religion,  but  only  to  open  their  eyes  before  the  light,  Ckrijt. 
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lecret.  The  Jews  are  not  lefs  worthy  (i)  of  praife  for 
having  firmnefs  and  conftancy  of  mind  fufficient  to 
remain  in  that  religion  which  is  profcribed  and  re¬ 
viled, 

Mr.  Voltaire  has  already  begun  (2)  an  apology  for 
this  nation,  but  in  a  ftile  unbecoming  the  (3)  fubje£L 
I  hope  he  will  vouchfafe  to  do  it  more  ferioufly.  It 
belongs  to  (4)  him  to  accomplifh  the  extirpation  of 
thofe  prejudices  which  he  has  combated,  and  which 
fo  cruelly  keep  up  the  hatred  of  Chriftians  againft 
the  jews,  who  are  accufed  of  having  put  Chrift  to 
death.  He  was  judicially  condemned  to  die  by  the 
Romans  only,  who,  as  Chriftians  themfelves  allow, 
then  had  alone  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the 
jews.  Even  Herod  was  a  heathen  :  Pilate  had  the  (5) 
greateft  (hare  in  the  condemnation  :  The  puniihment 
of  the  crofs  was  unknown  to  the  Jews  according  to 
Mr.  Voltaire.  Andaltho’  the  cruelty  and  fury  with 
which  their  anceftors  are  charged  fhould  be  (6) 
well  grounded,  and  even  granting  that  the  ancient 
Jews  not  only  approved  but  befides  demanded, 
prefled  and  (elicited  this  condemnation,  (7)  Mr. 

(1)  Worthy  of  Praife.  Thofe  who  look  on  the  firmnefs  of  the  Je\v$ 
as  obftinacy,  cannot  avoid  pitying  and  excufing  them.  Chrift. 

(2)  Begun  an  Apology.  It  is  very  fingular  and  remarkable,  that  Mr. 
Voltaire,  who  is  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Jews  in  all  points,  fhould  be  fo 
tinlucky  as  to  ftrive  to  juftify  them  in  this  one.  Chrift. 

(3)  Unbecoming  the  fubjeff.  See  in  the  Nottveaux  Melanges ,  tome  3  ieme, 
die  sermon  of  the  pretended  Rabin  Akib,  where  this  Chrifldan  falls  equally 
on  Jews  and  Chriftians.  Edit. 

If  the  ftile  is  unbecoming,  the  arguments  he  ufes  are  ftill  worfe,  all  that 
he  fays  on  this  fubjedc  can  only  ferve  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  learned, 
and  the  indignation  of  Chriftians.  Cbrif. 

(4)  It  belongs  to  him.  Of  ad  Chriftians  he  is  the  only  one  to  whom  wc 
can  have  this  obligation.  Edit. 

The  Editors  are  miftaken  here,  another  author  has  undertaken  to  juftify 
their  fathers,  and  has  ventured  to  pronounce  the  reus  eft  Mortis.  He  is  bold  e- 
nough  to  fay  that,  whoever  rifes  up  againft  the  religion  of  his  country ,  de¬ 
fer  ves  death:  What  an  imprudent  man  is  this!  Chrift. 

(5)  "The  greateft  Jhare .  This  certainly  is  mifreprefenting  or  difguifing 
fa  61s.  Chrift. 

[ft)  Be  well  grounded.  Can  any  body  doubt  of  this  ?  Have  the  author  of 
the  reflections  and  Mr.  Voltaire  forgot  thofe  horrid  cries,  TW/e,  cruffge 
Janguis  ejvs  Juper  nos  Iff  fuper  fdi  os  no  ft  r  us  ?  Chrift. 

(7)  Mr.  Voltaire  Jhezvs.  Mr.  Voltaire  endeavours  to  (hew  it,  but 
his  proofs  are  far  from  being  fatisfadlory,  and  fo  the  world  has  deemed  them: 
See  lower,  letter  jth.-— - The  difference  is  obvious  between  the  modern 
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Voltaire- Shews  that  it  is  as  unfair  to  make  their  descend¬ 
ants  anfwerable  for  this,  as  it  would  be  to  cenfure 
the  prefent  race  of  Romans  for  the  rape  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  or  for  plundering  the  Samnites.  Eefides,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  Chriffian  religion, 
the  Sufferings  of  Chrift  were(i)  neceffary  for  the 
Salvation  of  men  ;  and  according  to  Chriffians,  the 
decree  of  providence  was  to  be  fulfilled.  A  preacher 
once  Said,  that  if  Pilate  had  not  happily  thus  expreff- 
ed  himielf,  Sluod  Scripfi,  the  world  had  not 

yet  been  laved.  Let  Chriffians  then  ceafe  to  perfe- 
cute  and  revile  thofe  who  as  men  are  their  brethren , 
and  as  Jews,  are  their  Fathers.  Thefe  are  the  very  (2) 
words  of  Mr.  Voltaire.  It  is  his  province  to  place 
thofe  truths  in  their  fulled  light. 

Nothing  would  be  more  worthy  of  his  pen  than  to 
endeavour  to  ftifle  national  animofities  of  every  kind. 
To  put  an  end  to  them  would  be  the  higheff  Service 
that  could  be  done  to  human  nature.  I  have  fome 
times  faid  to  myfelf  that  men  would  be  happy  if  they 
had  but  one  religion ;  but  when  I  reflected  on  the 
private  intereff  which  fubfiffs  even  among  thofe  who 
have  the  fame  worlhip,  I  perceived  that  the  my  fferies 
of  human  nature,  took  their  rife  in  human  nature. 
Carthage  and  Rome  did  not  hate  one  another  becaufe 
they  had  a  different  religion,  but  becaufe  their  intereff 
clafhed.  I  Shall  not  Speak  of  the  antipathies  fubff  fir¬ 
ing  between  modern  nations, but  i  think  that  if  all  the 
great  men  in  Europe  unanimoufly  laboured  to  conci¬ 
liate  the  jarring  interefts  of  nations,  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  lefs  oppofition  between  them  than  is  fup- 

Romans  and  the  Jews.  Thefe  latter  blinded  by  the  hereditary  prejudices  of 
their  nation,  fo  far  from  abhorring  the  crime  of  their  fathers, approved'it, defend¬ 
ed  it,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  eonfented  to  it.  Their  foie  plea  of  excufc  is 
that  which  Chrift,  when  he  was  dying,  produced  in  their  favour,  ignorance. 
I  his  the  apoftle  has  repeated,  Si  cog n on fit n l  enim,  nunquam  JDominum  Gloria; 
< rucifxijfent .  1  his  one  fentence  fays  more  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  than  all 

the  arguments  of  Mr.  Voltaire.  Ci,rifi. 

(l)The  J  offerings  of  Cirji  were  neceffary.  The  neceflity  of  the  death  of 
Chrift  does  no  way  excule  thofe  who  were  the  authors  of  it.  drip. 

(2)  The  very  words  of  Mr.  Voltaire.  If  Mr.  Voltaire  acts  confe- 
qucrmially,  if  he  holds  the  Jews  as  men  to  he  Lis  brethren ,  and  as  Jews  to  he 
his  fathers,  it  mull  be  allowed  that  this  great  man  ufes  his  family  very  Rvc re¬ 
ly.  (thrift 
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pofed,  and  that  the  fyftem  of  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre 
might  become  fomething  more  than  the  dream  of  a 
Worthy  man.  I  have  in  my  head  the  embryo  of  this 
fyftem  which  requires  time  and  meditation  to  unfold. 
(0  An  eminent  writer  has  lately  given  us  a  fketch  of 
it.  The  firft  drafts  are  always  imperfect,  but  they 
are  improved  by  time,  and  this  time  would  be  well 
and  ufefully  employed  in  the  fervice  of  human  nature^ 
I  exhort  thofe  whofe  knowledge  is  more  extenfive 
than  mine  to  think  ferioufly  of  it,  and  above  all  things 
not  to  forget  the  Jews. 

(i)  An  eminent  writer,  &c.  John  James  Roufleau,  fee  h\s  projeff  of  a 
perpetual  peace ,  and  in  the  Nduveaux  Melanges  troifiewe  parie ,  the  jokes  of 
Mr.  Voltaire  on  this  fcheme,  the  intention  of  which 'is  at  leail  laudab’e. 
Edit. 
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certain  Jews. 


L  E  T  T  E  R(i)  III. 

From  the  author  of  the  Reflexions  to  Mr .  Voltaire, 
fending  him  the  manufcript  of  the  Reflexions  * 


S  I  R, 

E  R  E  I  addrefling  any  other  but  you  I  fliould 
be  in  fome  difficulty.  I  am  fending  you  Critical  Re¬ 
flexions  on  a  part  of  your  immortal  writings  ;  I  who 
am  their  greated  admirer,  I  who  ought  to  read  and 
fludy  them  in  filence.  But  as  I  relpeft  the  author 
more  than  I  regard  the  work,  I  prefume  his  magna¬ 
nimity  will  pardon  me  this  piece  of  criticifm,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  truth  which  is  fo  dear  to  him,  and  from 
which  perhaps  he  has  never  fwerved  (2)  but  in  this 
Angle  inftance.  I  expeft  at  lead  that  he  will  think  me 
lefs  unworthy  of  pardon  on  this  account,  that  I  am 
a&ingin  favour  of  a  whole  nation  to  which  I  belong, 
and  to  which  I  owe  this  apology. 

I  had  the  honour,  fir,  of  feeing  you  in  Holland  when 
I  was  very  young.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  im¬ 
proving  myfelf  in  your  works  which  have  been  ever 
my  mod  delightful  dudy.  Thefe  dudies  have  taught 
me  to  contend  with  you,  nay  more,  they  have  given 
me  courage  enough  to  tell  you  fo. 

I  am  beyond  all  expreffion, 

With  fentiments  full  of 

edeem  and  veneration,  &c. 


(1)  Tbit  letter  and  the  following  were  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1766.  Edit. 

(2)  But  in  t/jis  /ingle  Inftance.  This  is  a  compliment  :  Mr.  Voltaire 

does  not  deny  his  having  fwerved  from  the  truth  in  more  than  »ne  inftance- 
dtt% 

F 
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LETTER  IV. 


Air.  Voltaire’s  Anfwer  to  the  foregoing  Letter • 


S  I  R, 


EIE  lines  you  complain  of  are  cruel  and  unjuft. 
There  are  among  you  very  learned  and  refpeftable 
perfons.  Your  letter  is  a  fufficient  evidence  of  this. 
I  fhall  take  care  to  infert  a  cancel-leaf  in  the  new  (i) 
edition.  When  a  man  is  in  the  wrong  he  fhould 
make  reparation  for  it,  and  I  was  wrong  in  attribut¬ 
ing  to  a  whole  nation  the  vices  of  fome  individuals. 

I  fhall  tell  you  as  frankly,  that  there  are  many  who 
cannot  endure  your  (2)  laws,  your  books,  or  your 
fuperflitions.  They  fay  that  your  nation  has  done, 
in  every  age,  much  hurt  to  itfelf  and  to  the  (3)  hu¬ 
man  race.  If  you  are  a  philofopher,  as  you  feem  to 
be,  (4)  you  will  think  as  thofe  gentlemen  do,  but 
you  will  not  fay  it.  Superflition  is  the  moll:  dreadful 
lcourge  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  fuperfiition  that  in  every 
age  has  caufed  fo  many  Jews  and  Chriflians  to  be 
llaughtered  ;  ’tis  fuperfiition  that  flill  fends  you  Jews 
to  the  flake  among  nations  praife  worthy  (5)  in  other 
refpefts.  There  are  certain  afpedls  in  which  human 
nature  is  infernal  nature  :  But  genteel  people  when 


(1)  In  the  new  edition.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  inferfc 
a  ca  ‘:eMeaf  in  the  foregoing  edition,  and  to  correct  the  new  one.  Edit, 

(2)  Your  laivSy  your  hooks,  or  your  fuperftitions •  Thefe  laws  and  thefe  books, 
(at  lead  thofe  which  form  the  balls  of  religion)  are  refpedled  by  the  whole 
Chriftian  world  Aut. 

(  3)  Much  hurt  to  the  human  race.  Perhaps  the  Jewifh  nation,  like  others, 
has  clone  much  hurt  to  itfelf,  but  I  cannot  fee  that  it  has  done  much  to  man¬ 
kind  in  general.  I  except  thofe  nations  which  the  divine  oracle  had  fentenc- 
ed  to  dellrudfion. 

Where  is  the  people,  what  is  the  nation,  or  hiftory,  to  which  we  may  not 
apply  thofe  five  lines  of  a  middling  poet  (Statius)  ? 

Ex  cl  d at  ilia  dies  eevo,  nec  pofera  credant 
Sacula  :  nos  certe  taceamus  et  obruta  multa 
NoF.etegi  nefiree  paiiamur  crimina  Gentis .  Aut. 

(4)  Ton  ivill  think  as  thefe  gentlemen  do.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  thinking 
as  thofe  gentlemen  do.  Aut. 

(5)  Nat  ons  in  other  refpecls.  I  grant  that  fuperftition  has  been  in  all  ages 
the  caufe  of  great  evils.  Aut . 
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they  are  pacing  by  the  place  of  execution,  where  they 
break  men  on  the  wheel,  order  their  coachman  to 
drive  on  quickly  to  the  opera  houfe,  in  order  to  di¬ 
vert  their  attention  from  this  horrid  fight  on  the 
way. 

I  might  enter  into  a  (1)  difpute  with  you  about  the 
knowledge  you  afcribe  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  could 
fhew  you  that  they  were  as  ignorant  as  the  French 
in  the  reign  of  Chilperick.  I  could  make  you  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  jargon  of  a  little  province,  mixed 
with  the  Chaldaick,  Phenician,  and  Arabian  dia¬ 
lects,  was  as  poor  and  rough  a  language  as  our  old 
Gaulifh.  But  perhaps  I  fhould  (2)  provoke  you  to 
anger,  and  you  feem  to  be  too  worthy  a  man  to  de- 
ferve  provocation.  As  you  are  a  Jew,  (3)  remain 
fo.  You  will  never  cut  the  throats  of  42,000  men 
becaufe  they  pronounced  the  word  Schibboleth 
wrong,  nor  deftroy  24,000  men  for  having  lain  with 
the  (4)  Madianite  women.  But  be  a  philofopher. 
This  is  my  beft  wifh  to  you  in  this  fhort  life. 

I  have  the  honour  of  remaining, 

Sir, 

With  all  the  fentiments  of  refpeft. 

Due  to  you,  &c. 

V — ,  Gentleman  in  Ordinary 
to  the  mod  Chriftian  King. 

(1)  Enter  into  a  difpute  nvith  you.  It  does  not  become  me  to  difpute  with 
Mr.  Voltaire;  I  fhould  be  a  dwarf  attacking  a  giant.  But  even  tho’  the 
giant  fhould  add  cunning  to  ftrength,  yet  the  dwarf  might  not  perhaps  be  in 
the  wrong.  Aut. 

(2)  IJhould  provoke  you.  I  never  am  provoked  to  anger  agninft  my  teach¬ 
ers,  but  at  the  fame  time  I  never  yield  to  mere  authority  :  Their  reafons  a- 
lone  can  convince  mo  ;  Befides,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  angry  after  all 
the  compliments  which  Mr .  Voltaire  does  me  the  honour  to  pay  me,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  generous  declaration  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter.  Aut. 

(3)  Remain  fo.  This  is  a  piece  of  advice  which  I  fhall  willingly  fol¬ 
low.  Aut.  ° 

(4)  Madianite  nvomen.  Mr.  Voltaire  only  wants  to  b®  merry  at  the  end 
of  this  letter  ;  but  he  mud  know  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  Schib¬ 
boleth,  was  not  the  caufe  of  the  mafTacre  of  the  Ephraimites,  but  that  their 
corrupt  pronunciation  of  it  difeovered  the  conquered  party  from  the  other  : 
The  horrors  of  civil  war  are  always  more  dreadful  than  thofe  of  other  wars  : 
And  as  to  the  maffacre,  on  account  of  the  Madianites,  it  was  not  a  punifh- 
ment  inflitfed  merely  for  their  having  lain  with  them,  but  for  the  idolatry 
to  which  they  gave  themfelves  up  thro’  the  fedu&ion  of  thefe  women.  Aut. 

'See  on  this  fubjeft  the  letters  of  the  German  Jews.  Edit. 


From  Joseph  D’Acosta,  to  the  Revd.  Dr .  John- 
son,  minifter  of  Chepjtow,  in  Monmouthjhire^  con- - 
t aining fome  obfervations  on  the  Critical  Reflex¬ 
ions,  and  on  Mr.  Voltaire, 

V 

JL  OU  afk  me,  Sir,  what  people  here  think  of  the 
reflexions  which  I  fent  you  fome  time  ago.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  they  have  been  well-received  even 
amongft  Chriftians.  Two  periodical  writers  have 
already  given  an  account  of  them,  and  both  of  them 
a  favourable  one. 

The  author  of  the  Monthly  Review  reprefents  our 
apologift  as  a  fkilful  advocate,  an  ingenious  and  po¬ 
lite  writer.  He  charges  him  however  warmly,  with 
having  made  too  great  a  diftinftion  between  thePor- 
tugueze  and  German  Jews,  and  with  having  thrown 
back  upon  the  latter  thofe  imputations  which  Mr. 
Voltaire  calls  upon  the  whole  nation. 

“  There  is  fomething,  fays  he,  too  partial  and  in- 
<c  vidious  in  thofe  diftindions,  however  juft  they  may 
“  be,  to  entitle  us  to  give  the  author  the  honourable 
u  name  of  defender  of  the  Jewifh  nation  in  general  : 
“  if  Mr.  Voltaire  himfelf  acknowledges  his  miftake  in 
charging  a  whole  nation  vfith  the  vices  of  fome  in- 
<c  dividuals,  the  apologift  is  in  many  refpe&s  as  culpa- 
ct  ble  as  he,  in  endeavouring  to  (hift  the  burthen  off 
the  (boulders  of  his  own  party,  the  Portugueze  and 
<c  Spaniards,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  Germans  and  Poles. 
44  It  is  undoubted  that  the  former  have  been  to  this 
44  time  more  opulent,  have  had  the  advantages  of  a 
44  better  education,  have  been  received  more  favour- 
44  ably  by  the  great  ;  but  how  far  thefe  advantages 
44  are  to  be  aferibed  to  thofe  caufes  which  our  author 
44  mentions,  I  (hall  not  undertake  to  determine. 
44  Their  general  and  conftant  perfuafion  that  they 
44  are  descended  from  the  principal  families  which 
44  were  fent  into  Babylon,  and  which  they  hold  were 
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certain  Jews. 

*c  afterwards  baniftied  into  Spain  by  Nabuchodono- 
4C  zor,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  caufes  of  their  fcru- 
“  pulous  care  to  diftinguilh  themfelves  from  their  o- 
“  ther  brethren.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
“  the  difference  fubfiffing  between  them  proceeds 
“  from'  this,  that  the  Spanifh  and  Portugueze  Jews 
cc  have  always  lived  in  thole  countries,  both  under 
“  the  Califfs  and  Chriftian  princes,  in  great  opulence 
€C  and  good  repute,  as  well  for  their  knowledge  in 

the  arts  and  (i)  fciences,  as  for  their  {kill  in  trade 
ec  and  bufmefs,  whilft  the  other  Jews,  fcattered  over 
ct  the  whole  eaftern  and  weftern  empires  have  always 
u  lived,  fmee  the  time  of  Conflantine  the  great,  in 
cc  Greece  and  Afia,  and  fmee  that  of  Charlemagne, 
Cc  in  the  Weft,  in  oppreflion  and  mifery,  looked  upon 
cc  as  Haves,  and  inhumanly  treated  as  fuch._  And  they 
u  are  treated  much  in  the  fame  manner  now,  even 
u  in  Europe,  almoft  in  every  part'of  Germany,  at 
“  Venice,  and  in  all  the  (2)  ecclefiaftical  {fates.” 

Theapologift  has  been  much  affected  by  this  accu- 
fation  of  partiality  :  He  has  lately  anfwered  it,  and  his 
anfwer,  which  has  been  publiflied  has  appeared  fatis- 
fa&ory.  He  obferves  that  this  diftin&ion  or  rather 
reparation  of  the  Portugueze  from  the  other  Jews  is 
odious,  but  that  he  is  not  accountable  for  it :  That  he 
is  in  this  part  merely  an  hiftorian,  and  a  faithful  one  : 
and  that,  after  all,  this  conftitution  of  things,  of  which 
he  is  not  the  founder,  has  produced,  up  to  this  time, 
very  good  effects. 

He  juftifies  his  intentions  and  proves  by  the 
grounds,  the  progrefs  and  even  the  text  of  thefe  re¬ 
flexions,  that  whilft  he  does  tae  Portugueze  that  ju- 
ftice  which  they  delerve,  by  diftinguifhing  them 
from  their  brethren,  he  neverthelefs  comprehends  in 

(1)  Sciences.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jews  have  had  the  advantage 
of  having  had  very  learned  men  among  them. 

(2,)  Ecclefiaftical  States.  W<  muft  allow  this  in  juflicetothe  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  that  there  is  no  countrv  in  the  world  in  which  lei's 
Jewifh  blood  has  flown,  and  in  which  the  laws  of  humanity  have  been  more 
refpe&ed  with  regard  to  our  nation,  than  the  Ecclefiaflical  ftate.  Altho’  wc 
do  not  enjoy  there  that  liberty  and  thofe  privileges  which  we  have  in  other 
countries,  yet  we  do  not,  nor  never  did,  endure  thee  cruel  peilecutiuiif 
'which  we  have  fo  often  experienced  in  other  places.  Edit. 
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Ins  apology  all  the  Jews,  ancient  and  modern,  and 

*  ?t  .  r  from  having  loaded  the  Germans  and 
1  oles  with  the  calumnies  which  have  been  laid  upon 
the  whole  nation,  he  has  pleaded  their  caufe  not  on¬ 
ly  with  impartiality,  but  alfo  with  warmth  and  zeal. 
“  Thus  fays  he,  after  a  Ihort  analyfis  of  the  reflex¬ 
ions,  I  have  defended  the  Jews  in  general,  and  con¬ 
futed  the  ralh  judgments  that  have  been  palled  on 
them  :  Had  I  been  a  profeffed  author  I  would  have 
“  produced  an  hundred  proofs  in  favour  of  my  caufe  : 

I  would  have  Ihewn  that  in  every  age  the  gteateff 
“  men  have  made  the  grofleft  miftakes  in  fpeaking  of 
tnofe  who  profeffed  a  tolerated  religion,  which  was 
“  very  different  from  the  eftablilhed.  The  primitive 
“  Chriftians  certainly  ied  auffere  lives,  they  praftifed 
“the  moral  virtues  in  the  (i)  higheft  degree,  they 
“  were  certainly  neither  intolerant  nor  perfecutors: 
“  (2)  Yet  Tacitus  fpeaks  of  them  in  terms  as  inde- 
“  cent  as  they  are  falfe  and  calumnious  :  Pliny,  the 
“  the  friend  and  cotemporary  of  Tacitus,  treats  them 
“  with  more  moderation,  and  acknowledges  the  pu- 
“  rity  of  their  morals.  The  telefcop  es  of  thefe  anci- 
“  ent  obfervators  were  different :  Every  man  has 
his  own.  But  it  feems  that  obje&s  are  only  con- 
“  fidered  in  profile  and  fuperficially,  without  going 
“  to  the  bottom,  when  they  concern  the  profeffors  of 
“  a  religion  different  from  our  own  :  How  many 
Cc  modern  Plinys  and  Tacitufes  are  there  who  have 
'£  viewed  the  Jewilh  nation  in  profile  or  in  perfpec- 
£  dive  and  have  given  of  it  a  mere  picture  of  imagin- 
“  ation.” 

The  author  of  la  Bibliotbeque  des  fciences,  &  des 
arts,  treats  the  apology  (till  more  favourably.  His 
criticifm  is  lefs  fevere  and  his  encomiums  are  ftill 
greater.  “  This  work,  he  fays,  is  written  with 
“  much  wit  and  art:  It  is  written  politely  too,  and 
££  notwithftanding  the  fmall  fcope  which  the  author 
“  has  taken  to  defend  his  nation,  which  in  many 
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(1)  Highejl  degree.  This  confeflion  of  a  Jewifli  author  is  a  proof  of  his 
probity  :  fome  Chriftian  writers  have  manifefted  more  partiality.  Cbrijl. 

(2)  Yet  ‘Tacitus.  See  Annals  xv,  Ch.  44.  slut. 
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“  places  is  mod  bafely  abufed,  the  apologift  has  been 
ic  ingenious  enough  to  comprehend  in  it  a  variety  of 
44  interesting  matters.” 

But  this  learned  critick,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
his  want  of  attention,  or  whether  he  formed  his  judg¬ 
ment  on  fome  detached  expreflions,  lays  the  fame 
charge  as  the  Englifh  critick,  but  with  lefs  bitternefs. 

44  The  witty  Israelite,  fays  he,  extols  highly  his 
44  Portugueze  brethren,  and  is  apt  to  give  up  the 
44  Poles  and  Germans,  excepting  a  fmall  number,  as 
44  a  people  among  whom  nature  debafeci  and  degraded , 
44  feems  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  any  thing  but 
44  worldly  want .  This  is  a  /harp  expreflion  and  of 
44  piercing  energy,  falling  from  the  pen  of  the  moft 
44  polite  Jew  that  ever  attempted  an  apology  for  his 
44  nation. 

44  It  muft  however  be  allowed,  fays  he,  fpeaking 
44  of  Mr.  Voltaire,  that  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
44  general  hiftory  of  the  manner  and  fpirit  of  nations, 
44  forgets  that  tone  of  humanity  and  good  will  which 
44  is  fo  often  the  richeft  ornament  of  his  works,  in 
44  what  he  fays  without  any  exception  of  the  charac- 
44  ter  of  the  Jews,  that  they  are  an  ignorant  and  barba- 
44  rous  nation ,  which  has  joined  for  a  long  time  the  ba- 
46  j 'eft  avarice  to  the  mojl  detejlable  fuperftition ,  and  the 
44  moft  violent  hatred  for  all  thofe  nations  which  tolerate 
44  and  enrich  them ,  but  yet  that  they  mufl  not  be  burned . 

44  In  general,  fays  the  critic,  Mr.  Voltaire  has  fhewn 
44  that  he  was  little  acquainted  with  what  concerns. 
44  the  Jewifh  nation,  ancient  or  modern  :  But  let  that 
44  be  as  it  will,  he  could  not  reafonably  be  offended 
44  with  an  anfwer  where  the  apologift  fcarcely  once 
44  cenfures  him,  without  exprefling  fuch  refpedt 
44  and  admiration  for  him  as  raife  him  above  all  the 
44  other  writers  of  this  age.  And  agreeably  to  this, 
44  the  author  has  received  from  Mr.  Voltaire  this 
44  candid  declaration,  I  he  lines  of  which  you 
44  complain  are  cruel  and  unjuJL  This  is  fpeaking 
44  like  a  man  of  honour.” 

lie  concludes  by  a  flroke  which  I  ought  not  to 
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mit,  and  which  you  will  read  with  fatisfa&ion.  cc  We 
“  dpubt  not  but  that  Mr.  Voltaire,  whilft  he  is  ma- 
iving  i  eparation  to  the  Jews,  intends  to  apologize  to 
Chnftians  for  feme  other  things  that  have  efcap- 
“  ed  him  concerning  this  unhappy  nation.  Every 
c,;  one  does  not  think  with  the  apologift,  that  Mr. 
“  Voltaire  has  proved  the  following  point,  That  it  is 
as  unjuit  to  make  the  modern  Jews  anfwerable  for 
the  death  of  Chrift,  as  it  would  be  to  condemn  the 
“  modern  Romans  for  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  or  for 
<c  plundering  the  Samnites.” 

lhefe,  fir,  are  the  opinions  that  have  been  given 
on  the  work  of  our  apologift.  You  fee  that  they 
coincide  with  your  own  opinion,  and  that,  excepting 
the  charge  of  partiality  which  he  certainly  does  not  de- 
ferve,  they  do  him  honour.  We  hope  that  this  work 
will  be  ufeful,  not  only  to  the  Portugueze  and  Spa- 
nifh  J  ews,  but  to  the  Jews  in  general,  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  feveral  powers  of  the  world  :  And 
that  it  will  contribute,  if  not  to  eradicate,  yet  at  lead 
to  weaken  the  antipathy  and  hatred,  which  private  in- 
tereft  and  falfe  policy,  rather  than  the  juft  and  pure  te¬ 
nets  of  true  chriftianity  keep  up  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
As  you  breathe  this  fpirit,  fir,  you  lament  the  mi- 
feries  of  our  nation,  whilft  you  condemn  the  crimes  of 
fome  individuals,  and  the  religious  errors  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  have  been  long  perfuaded  that  we 
fhall  always  find  more  protection  and  humanity  a- 
mong  true  Chriftians  than  among  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Deifts,  notwithftanding  their  pretended  univerfal 
Toleration . 

You  are  certainly,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  Bib - 
Uotheque  and  the  publick,  in  expectation  that  Mr. 
Voltaire  will  foon  retraCt,  or  at  leaft  foften,  what  he 
has  alledged  againft  us.  You  cannot  fufpeCt  that 
after  the  generous  confeffion  he  has  made  of  his  er¬ 
rors,  and  the  promife  he  has  fo  pofitively  given  of  re- 
traCting  them,  he  does  not  remain  in  full  intent  of 
inferring  the  cancel-leaf  he  fpoke  of.  The  new  traCts 
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which  I  now  fend  you,  will  give  you  room  to  judge 
whether  this  is  likely  to  happen.(i) 

I  remain,  Revd.  Doctor, 

Yours,  &c. 

(i)  Wittier  this  is  likely  to  happen .  Thofe  tra<5U  were,  the  Sermon  of  the 
pretended  Rabin  Akib}  the  <puefiions  of  Zapata,  the  Rhilofephical  Dictionary ,  Sec. 
See.  It  is  well  known  how  the  Jews  are  treated  in  thefe.  Since  Mr.  Vol¬ 
taire’s  promife,  he  has  publifhed  nothing  but  what  fpealcs  cf  them  in  the 
fame  Stile.  Thus  the  illuftrious  author  has  made  reparation  Tor  his  faults, 
and  kept  hii  word  !  Edit. 
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F  ROM 

CERTAIN  JEWS, 

O  F  T  H  E 

GERMAN  and  POLISH  SYNAGOGUE, 

at  Amsterdam, 

To  Mr.  V  O  L  T  A  I  R  E. 

FIRST  PART. 

I  •• 

Containing  fome  Observations  on  a  Note,  infert- 
ed  in  the  Treatise  on  Toleration, 

LETTER  L 

Occafion  and  Dejign  of  thefe  Letters* 


S  I  Ry 


H  E  Spanilh  and  Portugueze  Jews  are  not  the 
only  defcendants  of  Abraham,  who  admire  you. 
There  is  among  the  German  and  Polifh  Jews,  at 
Amfterdam,  a  fociety  of  friends,  who  have  for  a  long 
time  made  their  moft  pleafmg  ftudy  of  your  works. 

We  are  continually  reading  over  thofe  mafter-# 
pieces  of  literature  and  philofophy,  and  (till  with 
new  pleafure.  Your  prodigious  erudition,  the  never- 
failing  refources  of  an  imagination  full  of  the  livelieft 
failles,  that  brilliant  colouring  and  enchanting  ftile 
which  raife  you  indifputably  above  all  the  writers  of 
your  age,  are  not  the  only  charms  we  find  in  your 
works.  We  fee  in  them,  with  yet  greater  fatisfac- 
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tlon,  that  abhorrence  of  perfection  and  thofe  nobie 
principles  of  univerfal  benevolence,  which  are  their 
diliinguifhing  character.  We  fometimes  flattered 
ourfelves  that  thefe  fentiments,  engraven  on  your 
heart  no  doubt,  as  well  as  in  your  writings,  would, 
thro’  your  goodnefs,  have  been  extended  even  unto 
us,  and  that  we  fhould  no  longer  be  the  only  people 
on  earth,  for  whom  your  philofophy  could  have  no 
bowels. 

Still  flattered  by  thefe  hopes,  we  read  over  your 
1 Treatife  on  Toleration ,  with  that  avidity  which  the  ve¬ 
ry  title  of  it  would  raife  in  men  who  profels  a  reli¬ 
gion  that  is  not  eftablifhed  any  where,  and  which  is 
fcarcely  tolerated  in  moft  countries.  What  was  our 
lurprize,  when,  in  a  work  that  announces  gentlenefs 
and  humanity,  and  whofe  defign  feems  to  be,  to  bind 
ftill  fafter  thofe  cords  of  love  which  fhould  unite  men, 
we  found  you  once  more  treating  our  people,  our  fa- 
cred  writings,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us,  in 
a  manner  fo  different  from  that  character  of  equity 
and  moderation  you  aflume  !  Could  we  expeft  to  find 
fo  much  prejudice  and  fo  much  hatred  againfl:  an  un¬ 
happy  people  in  the  works  of  a  philofopher,  who 
pafles  for  the  friend  and  reconciler  of  the  human 
race. 

We  were  (truck,  efpecially  with  a  long  note,  in- 
ferted  at  the  12th  article,  in  which  you  collect  the 
principal  objections  of  fome  modern  writers  againfl 
the  Pentateuch,  and  where,  by  the  moft  odious  im¬ 
putations,  you  give  over  the  memory  of  our  ancef- 
tors,  to  the  execration  of  all  nations. 

Thefe  objeCts  touch  us  too  nearly,  and  affect  us  too 
.  ftrongly,  to  let  us  refrain  from  fpeaking.  Defence 
becomes  neceffary  when  the  attacks  are  fo  violent  and 
fo  often  repeated.  It  is  time  that  we  fhould  follow 
the  example  of  our  brethren,  and  be  animated  with 
the  fame  zeal  ;  that  we  fhould  raife  our  feeble  voices 
in  defence  of  our  anceftors,  and  of  thofe  facred  writ¬ 
ings  which  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us,  that  we 
fhould  endeavour,  as  far  as  our  poor  talents  will  per- 
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mit,  to  confute  tliofe  criticifms  to  which  your  name, 
and  the  illuftrious  names  you  quote,  would  be  too  apt 
to  give  confequence.  With  this  view,  and  laying  a- 
fide  all  prejudice,  we  (hall  proceed  to  difcufs  in  order, 
every  thing  you  have  faid  in  your  ( i)  pretended  ufeful 
note.  We  do  this  the  more  willingly,  becaufe  whilft 
1  we  are  anfwering  you,  we  (hall  at  the  fame  time  an- 

\  fwer  other  writings,  in  which  the  farce  arguments 

have  been  often  and  tedioufly  repeated. 

You  declare,  fir,  that  you  love  truth.  We  love 
it  too,  and  we  believe  that  wre  are  defending  it. 
Might  we  be  fo  happy  as  to  bring  you  acquainted 
with  it !  At  any  rate  we  (hall  endeavour-  to  fpeak  con¬ 
formably  to  it ;  and  we  difavow  before-hand,  every 
thing  that  might  efcape  us,  favouring  of  bitternefs, 
or  too  great  (2)  freedom.  We  know  that  one  of  the 
laws  of  that  code  which  you  defpife,  commands  us  to 
honour  (3)  the  face  of  the  old  man ,  and  we  are  fenfible 
that  it  becomes  us  to  refpefl:  great  talents,  altho*  we 
cannot  help  condemning  the  abufe  of  them. 

You  will  find  in  our  letters,  neither  the  tafle  nor 
f  the  elegance  of  our  Portugueze  brethren.  It  is 

fcarceiy  poffible  but  that  Germans,  fettled  among  the 
Dutch,  fhouid  fometimes  have  an  harfh  flile  and 
a  Teutonick  inode  of  expreffion  :  But  we  hope  to 
give  you  in  lieu  of  French  graces  and  elegance,  Ger- 
manick  fincerity.  Read  us  with  the  fame  indulgence 
wherewith  we  are  in  truth,  &c.  &c. 

(1)  Tour  pretended  ufeful  note.  The  utility  of  thefe  notes  will  be  fhewn  in 
the  following  letter,  and  how  much  they  enrich  the  text.  Edit. 

(2)  Too  great  freedom.  Some  of  the  following  letters  appeared  at  Amfl^r- 
dam  in  1765.  We  did  not  then  know  who  was  the  true  author  of  the  Trta- 
tifeon  Toleration ,  and  of  the  notes  annexed  to  it.  Air.  Voltaire  has  fo  often 
difowned  thofe  works,  which  are  moil  unanimoufiy  aferibed  to  him  ;  he  bor¬ 
rows  fo  many  names,  he  affumes  fo  many  forms,  Jew,  Chriftian,  Chaplain, 
Rabbi,  Batchelor,  Dodlor,  Uncle,  Nephew,  &c.  that  it  is  eafy  to  be  miftak- 
cn.  Quo  teneam  ruultus  mutantem  proiea  nedo.  sut. 

(3)  The  face  of  the  old  Elan.  See  Uev:ticus  19th  c'napt.  Thou  Jhalt  rife  up 
before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man.  This  was  a  wile  law, 
imitated  by  the  Spartans,  our  brethren,  and  ancient  allies,  but  too^nuch  for¬ 
gotten  in  modern  iegillations.  Eo.it. 
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*  -f  «* 

The  Note  of  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  Toleration, 
infer  ted  at  his  12  th  Article,  It  is  quoted  entire ,  and 
why .  The  Order  to  be  folloivcd  in  the  Anjwer . 

T' 

_L  HERE  are  too  many  writers,  fir,  who,  m  or¬ 
der  to  form  an  attack,  or  an  apology  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  make  falfe  quotations  without  fcruple,  alter 
the  text  or  give  it  a  falfe  fenfe,  and  thus  father  argu¬ 
ments  on  authors  which  they  never  drew.  Far  be 
from  us  fuch  odious  practices,  which  are  the  feeble 
and  fcandalous  refources  of  defperate  caufes,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  a  bad  opinion  of  the  bell.  To  banifh 
the  flighted  fufpicion  of  this,  we  refolved  without 
proceeding  any  further,  to  transcribe  entirely  that 
note  which  we  propofed  at  find  to  confute.  Thus  it 
runs  in  every  edition  of  your  treatife  that  we  could 
find. 

“  Several  writers  have  rafhly  concluded  from  this 
u  (1)  paTage,  tint  the  chapter  concerning  the  gol- 
den  calf,  (which  is  no  other  than  the  god  Apis) 
“  has,  as  well  as  many  other  chapters,  been  added 
u  to  the  books  of  Mofes.” 

<c  Aben  Ezra  was  the  fir  ft  who  undertook  to  prove 
a  that  the  Pentateuch  was  compiled  in  the  time  of 
the  kings,  Valadon,  Colins,  iindall,  Shaftelbu- 
a  ry,  Bolinbrook,  and  (2)  many  others,  have  al- 

gi)  This  Pajfage.  It  is  the  8th  verfe  of  the  i  2th  chan,  of  Deuteronomy. 
fe  bin  yejhull  he  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  fays  Mofes,  yejball  not  do  after  all  the 
things  than  we  do  here  this  day  every  man  nvbatfoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

W  s,  cannot  perceive  the  direct  relation  this  pafiage  has  to  the  adoration  on 
the^  golden  calf,  nor  the  juftnefs  of  thofe  writers  conciufion.  Therefore  Mr. 
Voitaire  has  perhaps  moje  reafon  than  he  thinks,  in  calling  this  concluli  . 
rafh  And  yet  it  is  this  conciufion  which  has  brought  on  that  heap  of  objec¬ 
tions  which  he  has  gathered  and  tacked  to  his  text',  without  enquiring  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  any  relation  to  the  fubjecfl  or  not.  Edit 

(2)  nnd  many  others.  1  he  author  ought  to  have  named  them;  lie  would 
have  laved  Jiis. readers  the  trouble  of  gueHing  at  them.  To  quote  in  fo  vague 
a  manner,  is  to  tell  the  reader,  fearch,  if  you  chute,  ami  rh.i  if  you  can. 

v  e  had  confidered  whether  thefe  many  other  writers  might  be  Spinoza,  1 1 v  v , L - 
bes,  la  Pereyre.  ( I’he  weight  0f  thefe  authorities  is  -n  eat  Be*-  wUi  v  • 
aremiftaken.  Edit.  ‘  ’ 1  v  1 
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GC  ledged,  that  in  thofe  ages  men  had  no  other  way  of 
committing  their  thoughts  to  writing,  but  by  en- 
6C  graving  them  upon  poliffied  (lone,  brick,  lead, 
cc  or  wood,  and  tell  us  that  in  the  time  of  Mofes, 
the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  had  no  other  way 
cc  of  writing,  and  that  then  they  could  engrave 
only  in  a  very  abridged  manner,  and  in  hierogly- 
phicks,  the  fubftance  of  thofe  things  which  they 
thought  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
£C  and  could  never  form  regular  hiflories :  That  it  was 
impoffible  to  engrave  books  of  any  confiderabl  e 
bulk  in  the  wildernefs, where  they  were  continually 
“  changing  their  habitation, where  they  had  no  perfon 
“  to  furnifh  them  with  cloathing,  to  make  that 
cc  cloathing  for  them,  or  even  to  mend  their  fandals, 
and  where  God  was  obliged  to  work  a  miracle 
cc  during  forty  years,  to  preferve  the  garments  of 
£C  his  people  entire  :  They  fay  that  it  is  not  likely 
6C  that  there  (hould  have  been  fo  many  engravers 
<c  among  them,  at  the  time  that  they  were  fo  defici- 
66  ent  in  the  more  neceffary  arts  of  life,  and  could  not 
cc  even  gel  bread  made ;  and  if  wre  anfwer  to  this, 
“  that  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle  were  of  brafs, 
cc  and  the  chapiters  of  maffy  filver,  they  reply,  that 
<c  the  order  for  thefe  was  given  in  the  wildernefs, 
cc  but  that  the  execution  of  the  order  was  put  off  to 
cc  happier  times. ” 

“  They  cannot  conceive  they  fay f  how  this  poor 
£C  nation  could  a(k  for  a  calf  of  maffy  gold  to  be 
“  erected  for  their  adoration,  at  the  foot  of  that  very 
cc  mountain  where  God  was  then  converfmg  with 
“  Mofes,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
£C  and  the  found  of  the  heavenly  trumpet  which  were 
then  heard  and  feen.  They  are  aftoniflied  that  it 
«  fhould  have  been  onlv  the  day  before  Mofes  defcend- 
ed  from  the  mountain,  that  all  this  people  (hould 
“  have  applied  to  Aaron  to  get  this  calf  of  maffy  gold. 
“  How  fhould  Aaron  call  fuch  an  image  in  one  day  ? 

How  could  Mofes  afterwards  reduce  it  into  pow- 
cc  der  ?  They  fay  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  artifh 
cf’  to  make  a  flatueofgold  in  lefs  tnan  three  months  y 
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u  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  chymidry  are  not  fuffici- 
“  ent  to  reduce  it  into  potable  powder  ;  consequently 
u  that  the  prevarication  of  Aaron,  and  this  operation 
“  of  Mofes,  mud  have  been  two  miracles. 

Deceived  by  the  humanity  and  goodnefs  of  their 
66  hearts,  they  cannot  believe  that  Mofes  flaughtered 
“  three  and  twenty  thouland  fouls  to  expiate  this 
«  crime  :  Or  that  fo  many  men  would  have  tamely 
“  differed  themfelves  to  be  murdered  by  Levite% 
“  without  a  third  miracle.  Ladly,  they  think  it  very 
“  extraordinary,  that  Aaron,  who  was  the  mod  guil- 
«  ty  of  all,  fhould  have  been  rewarded  for  that  very 
“  crime,  for  which  the  red  underwent  fo  dreadful  a 
“  punifhment,  by  being  appointed  high-pried,  whild 
“  the  bloody  remains  of  his  three  and  twenty  thou- 
<c  fand  brethren,  were  heaped  at  the  foot  of  that  al- 
“  tar,  on  which  he  was  going  to  facrifice. 

“  They  dart  the  fame  difficulties  upon  the  twenty- 
“  four  thoufand  Ifraelites  who  were  flaughtered  by 
“  order  of  Mofes,  to  atone  for  the  crime  of  a  fingle 
“  one  of  them,  who  was  furprized  with  a  Madianite 
ic  woman.  And  feeing  that  Solomon,  and  fo  many 
“  other  Jewifh  kings,  did  without  being  punifhed  for 
“  it,  take  to  themfclves  drange  wives,  they  cannot 
“  conceive  what  great  crime  there  could  be  in  an  in- 
cc  dividual  making  an  alliance  with  a  Madianite  vvo- 
“  man.  Ruth  was  a  Moabitefs,  tho’  her  family  wras 
“  originally  of  Bethlehem  ;  the  feripture  ahvays 
tc  diles  her,  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  ;  and  yet  {he  went 
“  and  put  herfelf  in  the  bed  of  Booz,  by  her  rao- 
“  ther’s  advice,  received  fix  meafures  of  barley 
“  from  him,  married  him  after,  and  was  the  grand- 
<c  mother  of  David.  Rahab  was  not  only  a  dranger 
“  but  a  common  proditute  :  The  Vulgate  gives  her 
“  no  other  title,  but  that  of  Mcrctrix  :  fhe  married 
cc  Salmon,  from  whom  alfo  David  defeended  :  This 
“  very  Rahab  is  looked  on  as  a  figure  of  the  Chridian 
“  church,  according  to  many  of  the  fathers, 
“  and  efpecially  Origen,  in  his  leventh  Homily  on 
“  Jofliua. 
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cc  BethHiabe  the  wife  of  Uriah,  by  whom  David 
“  had  'Solomon,  was  an  Ethean.  If  we  go  farther 
“  back,  the  patriarch  Juda  married  a  Canaanitefs  : 
“  His  children  had  for  wife,  Tamar,  of  the  race  of 

“  Aram:  This  woman,  with  whom  Juda  committed 

“•  an  innocent  inceft,  was  not  of  the  race  of  Ifrael. 

“  Thus  our  Saviour  jefus  Chrifl  vouchfafes  to 
“  take  upon  him  human  fldh,  in  a  family  which 
“  had  five  aliens  for  its  flock,  in  order  to  fhew 
£S  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  partake  of  his  inheri- 
ci  tance. 

“  The  Rabbin  Aben  Ezra,  was  (as  we  have  faid) 
“  the  firft  who  ventured  to  affirm  that  the  Penta- 
tench,  was  compiled  along  time  after  Mofes.  He 
quotes  for  authority  feveral  paffages  ;  The  Cana- 
<£  anile  then  dwelt  in  that  land .  f  he  mountain  of 
“  Moria ,  called  the  mountain  of  God .  The  bed  of 
“  Og,  King  of  Bafan ,  is  fill  to  be  feen  in  Rabat  h. 

And  he  called  all  the  country  of  Bafan ,  the  villages 
4C  of  fair,  until  this  day .  Beyer  was  there  feen  apro- 
“  phetin  Ifrael  like  Mofes .  Thefe  are  the  kings  which 
re\gned  in  Edom  before  any  king  reigned  over  Ifrael . 
“  He  pretends  that  thofe  paffages  which  fpeak  of 
“  things  that  happened  after  the  time  of  Mofes,  could 
“  not  be  written  by  Mofes.  To  this  it  is  anfwered, 
cc  that  thefe  paffages  are  notes,  added  long  after- 
46  wards  by  tranfcrihers. 

66  Newton,  whofe  name  ought  always  to  be  pro- 
€C  nounced  with  refpeCt,  but  who  as  a  man  may 
have  erred,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commen- 
cc  taries  upon  Daniel  and  St.  John,  afcribes  the  five 
cc  books  of  Mofes,  Jofhua,  and  Judges,  to  facred 
writers  of  much  later  date.  He  founds  his  opi- 
<c  nion  on  the  36th  chap,  of  Genefis,  the  17th,  1 8th, 
19th,  and  verfes,  of  the  4th  chap,  of  Judges, 

(C  the  8th  chap,  of  Samuel,  the  ed  chap,  of  the  1  ft 
C£  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  4th  chap,  of  Ruth. 

«*■  And  indeed  as  in  the  36th  chap,  of  Genefis, 

(C  mention  is  made  of  the  kings,  and  in  the  books 
“  of  the  Judges  ;  as  David  is  fpoken  of  in  the  book 
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“  of  Ruth  it  fhould  feem  that  all  thefe  books  were 
“  compiled  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  This  is  alio  the 
“  opinion  of  feveral  divines,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
“  the  famous  le  Clerc  :  But  this  opinion  has  but  a 
“  fmall  number  of  followers,  who  have  curiofity 
enough  to  found  thefe  depths.  This  curiofity 
makes  certainly  no  part  of  the  duties  of  man. 
“  When  the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  prince  and 
the  fhep'herd  fhall,  after  this  Ihort  life,  appear  before 
the  mailer  of  eternity,  every  one  of  us  then, 
will  wifh  to  have  been  generous  and  humane,  ge- 
“  nerous  and  compafiionate  :  And  no  one  will  pride 
“  hitnlelf  in  having  known  exactly  the  year  in  which 
“  the  Pentateuch  was  written,  or  in  having  been 
able  to  diftinguifh  the  true  text  from  the  notes,  in 
ufe  a  among  the  feribes.  God  will  not  afk  us,  whe- 
“  ther  we  have  taken  part  with  the  Mazorites  a- 
“  gain  ft  the  Talmud  ;  whether  we  ever  miftook  a 
“  Caph  for  a  Beth ,  a  Tod  for  a  Vau,  a  Dalcth  for  a 
ReJ h:  He  will  judge  us  according  to  our  works, 
and  not  according  to  our  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  Therefore,  agreeably  to  the  reafonable 
duty  of  a  Chriftian,  we  fhall  firmly  abide  by  the 
“  decifion  of  the  church.” 

“  Let  us  finifh  this  note  by  a  paffage  of  Levitictr, 
a  book  which  was  compofed  after  the  adoration 
of  the  golden  calf.  He  commands  the  Jews  no 
more  to  adore  the  hairy  things,  the  he-  goats,  with 
whom  they  have  committed  infamous  abomination. 
We  cannot  fay  whether  this  ftrange  worfhip  came 
“  from  Egypt,  the  native  foil  of  forcery  and  fuperfti- 
“  tion,  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  cuftom 
“  of  our  pretended  magicians,  of  keeping  a  fabbath 
“  for  the  adoration  of  a  he-goat,  and  of  abandoning 
themfelves  to  fuch  deteftable  uncleannefs  as  is 
“  ftiocking  to  conceive,  came  from  the  ancient  Jews, 

“  who  were  the  firfl  who  taught  magick  in  a  part  of 
Europe.  What  a  people !  Such  ftrange  abomina¬ 
tions  feem  to  deferve  a  punifhment  equal  to  that, 
which  the  golden  calf  drew  down  upon  them  : 
And  yet  the  legiflator  is  fatisiied,  with  given  them 
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u  a  ftmple  prohibition.  This  faft  was  brought  in 
only  to  (hew  what  the  Jewifh  nation  was  ?  Befti- 
“  ality  muft  have  been  very  common  amongft  them, 
fmce  it  was  the  only  nation  known  in  which  the 
laws  were  obliged  to  prohibit  a  crime,  which  was 
u  not  even  fufpe&ed  in  any  other  place  by  any 
other  legislator. 

cc  It  is  probable  that  in  the  fatigues  and  diftrefifes 
ce  which  the  Jews  underwent  in  the  deferts  of  Paran, 
“  Oreb,  and  Cadefh  Barnea,  the  female  fex, 
“  which  is  always  weaker  than  the  male,  failed. 
4C  The  Jews  muft  neceflarily  have  wanted  women, 
“  fmce  they  are  always  commanded,  when  they  take 
66  any  town  or  village,  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the 
66  lake  Afphaltes,  to  kill  every  thing  except  marriage- 
^  able  women. 

“  The  Arabs,  who  dill  inhabit  a  part  of  thofe  c}e- 
ferts,  to  this  day  ftipulate  in  the  treaties  which 
#  they  make  with  the  Caravans,  that  they  {hall  be 
fupplied  with  marriageable  women.  It  is  probable 
“  that  young  people,  in  thofe  {hacking  countries-, 
<c  corrupted  human  nature  fo  far,  as  to  have  had 
44  carnal  commerce  with  goats.,  as  the  ftory  is  told 
u  us  of  fome  Ihepherds  in  Calabria. 

66  It  is  ftill  uncertain,  whether  any  monfters  were 
46  produced  by  this  unnatural  copulation,  and  wfee- 
cc  ther  there  is  any  foundation  in  the  ancient  ftories 
tc  of  fauns,  fatyrs,  centaurs,  and  miuataurs  5  feif- 
tory  fays  there  is,  but  natural  philofophy  has  not 
«  yet  cleared  up  this  monftroua  account.” 

You  fee,  fir,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  weaken  your 
difficulties  ;  we  quote  them  fully,  and  in  your  own 
words.  When  a  man’s  objeft  is. truth,  he  needs  not 
have  rccourfeto  art. 

In  order  to  anfwer  methodically,  we  fhaH  eon  fid  er 
lirit.  upon  what  foundation  the  criticks  you  mention 
maintain,  as  you  fay,  that  Mofes  could  not  be  the 
author  of  i'j  the  Pentateuch,  "do.  this  we  {hall  add 


]VW.  V-okairc;  fay  8,  inthctcxt  oft  be  tmtifs  on.tole- 
'kfi  to  Conf  ute, thofe  tJmi^  tJxii  lh<L  J  e  lUlytib. 

t  it  is  needle^  to,  confute  ;henj,  what  uit*  could  there 
th  their  oh] c (Stilus  l  To.&cw  the  di&cuhifii,  ana 
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fome  reflexions  on  di  fferent  parts  of  your  other  works, 
where  you  contradict  your  criticks  and  yourfelf,  with 
regard  to  the  characters  and  fubftances  which  were 
ufed  for  writing  in  the  time  of  the  Jewifh  legiflator. 

We  fhall  go  from  thence  to  the  faCts  which  your 
criticks  call  in  queffion,  and  (hall  examine  whether 
the  adoration  of  the  golden  calf,  the  conftruCtion  of 
the  tabernacle  near  mount  Sinai,  and  the  maffacre  of 
twenty-four  thoufand  men,  feduced  by  the  women 
of  Moab,  can  be  looked  on  only  as  abfurd  Jtories , 
which  have  been  added  to  the  books  of  Mofes . 

We  fhall  enquire  thirdly,  into  the  credit  of  thofe 
authorities  by  which  you  fupport  your  caufe,  and 
whether  it  be  true,  that  all  thofe  learned  men  you 
mention,  have  maintained  thofe  opinions  and  argu¬ 
ments  (1)  you  afcribeto  them. 

This,  fir,  is  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down  for 
ourfelves,  and  the  plan  which  we  intend  to  follow  in 
the  firff:  part  of  our  letters.  Weigh  our  arguments, 
and  if  you  find  them  convincing,  as  we  hope,  correCl 
in  yournew  edition  the  errors  which  have  efcaped  you, 
with  refpeCl  to  thefe  different  obje&s.  Give  the  pub¬ 
lic  this  proof  that  you  love  the  truth ,  and  that  (as  you 
fay)  you  prefer  it  Jo  all  things .  We  are,  writh  that  re¬ 
gard  and  admiration,  which  your  talents  deferve,  he. 

(1)  Ydu  dferihe  to  thtfa.  Lord  preferve  us  from  doubting  Mr.  Voltaire's 
fiheefity !  We  drily  think  that  in  compiling  thole  ohje&ioiis  ho  may- 
have  confounded  the  names  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  was  copying 
Ant. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R  III. 

V*' h ether  it  was  impojjible  for ,  Mofes  to  write  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Examination  of  the  Reafons  aUedged  in  the 

(1)  Note . 

F,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Pentateuch,  Collins,  Tin¬ 
dall,  and  others,  had  been  fatisfied  with  advancing 
that  this  work,  fuch  as  we  have  it,  is  not  entirely  of 
Mofes  ;  that  many  places  may  be  obferved  in  it  which 
feem  to  have  been  added  by  more  recent  hands  ;  or 
even  that  theie  books  were  not  compiled  ’till  after  the 
legislator’s  death,  by  the  help  of  regular  tradition  and 
authentick  memorials  :  They  would  have  faid  no 
more  than  what  many  learned  men,  both  Jews  and 
Chnftians,  have  believed  ;  yet  this  belief  never  inva¬ 
lidated  the  orthodoxy  of  thofe  books,  either  in  our 
Synagogue,  or  your  (s)  church. 

But  your  (3)  writers,  fir,  do  not  confine  them- 
felves  within  thefe  limits :  Thefe  bold  criticks  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  not  only  that  Mofes  was  not  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  it  was  unpofjible  for 
him  to  write  it  in  the  cir  cumfiances  he  was  in. 

(t)  /Hedged  in  the  note.  It  is  not  our  intent  here  to  prove  that  Mofes 
was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  :  Many  others  have  done  it,  and  in  a  con¬ 
vincing  manner,  See  what  Abbadie,  Dupin,  and  others,  have  faid  on  this 
fubjedl.  We  fuppofe  this  point  proved,  and  we  confine  ourfelves  merely  ta 
aniwer  the  difficulties  pfepofed  in  the  note.  Ant. 

(2)  Your  church.  That  Mofes  wrote  the  Pentateuch  is  a  fadf,  fupported 
by  fuch  folid  proofs,  that  no  reasonable  perfi»n  can  doubt  it  :  And  yet  it  is 
not  an  art  cle  of  faith.  Therefore  the  celebrated  author  of  the  philofophical 
dictionary,  that  famous  book,  is  miftaken,  when  he  fays  (in  the  article, 
Moles)  that  the  church  has  decided  that  the  Pentateuch  ivas  'written  by  the  legislator. 
The  learned  Chriftian  is  but  ill-informed  in  the  article  of  his  religion.  Mull 
Jews  be  obliged  to  infirudl  him  in  it  ? 

Whether  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Mofes,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it  now,  or  whether  fucceeding  prophets  have  added  fhort  notes  to  if. 

&c.  thefe  are  merely  critical  difquifitions,  which  afFedl  not  the  grounds 
of  religion  1  he  fads  which  fupport  the  truth  of  this  revelation,  drawn 
from  authentick  memorials,  fupported  by  a  tradition,  which  goes  back  ns  far 
as  the  origin  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  engraved  in  indelible  charadlers  in  their 
civil  and  religious  rites  :  Thefe  fadls,  I  fay,  are  not  the  kfs  clear  and  incon- 
teflible,  notwithftanding  this  doubt.  Aut. 

(3)  Your -writers.  Wefhallfhew  hereafter  who  arc  the  writers  whofc  au¬ 
thority  Mr.  Voltaire  can  challenge.  Edit. 
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The  nature  of  thofe  fubftances  on  which  they  en¬ 
graved  their  competitions  at  that  time  ;  the  charac¬ 
ters  ufed  in  writing,  la(Hy,  the  flare  of  mifery  of  the 
Jews  in  the  wildernefs.  1'hefe  are  the  three  reafons, 
iir,  which  they  alledge.  Let  us  enquire  into  their 
fblidity. 

§  I.  Whether  the  nature  of  thofe  fubftances ,  on  which 
they  engraved  writing  in  the  lime  of  Mofes ,  could  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  writing  the  Pentateuch . 

In  thofe  ages  men  had  no  other  way  of  committing  their 
thoughts  to  writing ,  but  by  engraving  them  upon  polijhed 
Jlone,  brick ,  lead ,  or  wood ,  fay  thefe  criticks,  and 
in  the  time  of  Mofes  the  Egyptians  and  C habitant  had 
no  other  way  of  writing .  Therefore  Mofes  could 
not  write  the  five  books  which  are  aferibed  to  him 

Do  you  call  this  found  reafoning,  fir  ?  As  for 
our  parts,  we  can  fee  nothing  in  it  but  a  conclufion 
ill-drawn  from  a  very  uncertain  principle  :  The 
principle  is  uncertain,  for  what  proofs  can  thefe 
criticks  give  of  it  ?  Have  they  fecret  memoirs  which 
they  have  read,  and  to  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
learned  are  Grangers  ? 

Men  lead  then  no  other  way  of  committing  their 
thoughts  to  writing ,  but  by  engraving  them  upon  polijhed 
ft  one ,  isle.  Where  men  at  that  time  ignorant 

or  neglectful  of  the  art  of  painting  their  thoughts  ? 
What  !  Had  they  already  invented  tools  of  brafs  or 
fteH  to  engrave  their  thoughts,  altho>  in  order  to 
forge  iron,  or  to  f apply  fomething  in  lieu  of  it  (1),  ac- 
c 01  ding  to  you,  Jo  many  lucky  chances  muft  have  met , 
fo  much  indufiry ,  fo  many  age. r,  that  it  is  ' hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  men  at  lad  accmplifhed  it  :  And  they  had  not 
yet  found  out  colours  for  painting  their  conceptions, 
which  nature  continually  throws  in  their  way  !  i here 
are  among  ft-  us  Egyptian  mummies  (2)  4000  years  old  : 


(  )  Aceyrdmg  to  you.  See  the  Pbilofophy  of  HrCory ,  (Article  Chaldea  ) 
And  yet  the  iduttnons  author  thinks  that  writing  was  engraved  on  done 
and  on  metals  before  it  was  chalked  or  painted  !  And  it  is  upon  this  prin- 

up.e  he  grounds  his  opinion  that  it  was  impoffible  for  Mofes  to  write  the 
Pentateuch.  Edit.  I  c 

(2)  4000  Ytart  M.  See  ihiJem,  article,  of  Egyptian  monuments.  Edit. 
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Are  your  critics  fure  that  none  of  thofe  which  we 
find  furrounded  with  linen  bands,  flained  with 
painted  hieroglyphicks,  are  of  thofe  times  ? 

A  child  and  a  child  of  no  great  ingenuity ,  •when  he 
cannot  make  him/elf  underjlood ,  will  think  of  delineau 
jg  hig  the  objedl  he  wants  with  a  coal ;  from  hence  to  the 

invention  of  more  lajling  colours  there  is  (i)  but  a  ftep. 
And  did  the  Chaldeans  never  make  this  ftep  ?  This 
(2)  ancient  people,  who  was  fo  learned  that  they 
calculated  eclipfes  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  from  that 
time  until  the  days  of  Mofes,  never  could  find  out 
what  the  Chine fe  and  the  Mexicans  found  out  in  the 
infancy  of  their  empire,  what  the  favages  of  America 
have  been  acquainted  with,  in  fliort,  what  would 
come  into  the  mind  of  a  child  ? 

Even  fuppoflng  that  men  did  not  yet  know  the  ufe 
of  colours  for  writing,  or  did  not  pra&ife  it,  by 
what  authority  do  thofe  criticks  confine  the  fub- 
ftances  on  which  writing  might  be  engraved, to  ftofie, 
wood,  or  metals .?  What  reafon  have  they  to  doubt 
that  in  Egypt  it  was  engraved  on  the  infide  bark  of 
certain  trees  ?  And  upon  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree  ?  As  has  been  long  praftifed  in  the  Indies  and  in 
China. 

4k 

But  5tis  too  little  fo  fay  that  their  principle  is  un¬ 
certain,  I  fhall  add  that  the  contrary  is  no  way  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  and  it  is  not  I,  but  the  learned  count  de  Cay- 
lus  who  will  inform  you. 

(T)  But  a  ftp.  See  Philoftply  of  Hijfoty,  Article  o(  the  language  of 
the  Egyptians  and  of  their  fymbola*  Edit* 

(2)  Ancient  people  who  was  ft  leatned .  In  the  Philosophy  of  H if  lory  t  (Ar¬ 
ticle,  Chaldean*)  Mr.  Voltaire  ltruggles  to  prove  that  the*  antiquity  of 
this  people  went  farther  back  than  the  flood  :  He  almolt  adopts  thre  calcwla- 
lation  or  470,000  years  which  they  gave  themfelves.  But  is  it  not  evident 
that  the  father  he  throws  back  the  origin  of  theChaldearrs,  arid  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  neighbouring  people,  the  more  unlikely  it  rs  that  thefe  ancient 
nations  had  not  yet  found  out  the  art  of  painting  their  conceptions  in  the 
time  of  Mofes  ? 

The  illuflrious'  author,  in  order  to  giv*  am  high  idea  of  the  teafning  and 
antiquity  of  the  Chiuefe,  fays,  in  the  feme  work,  ehaf  the  Chbieft  oftdto  writ* 
on  tablets  of  Bamboo ,  whilft  the '  Chaldea/rs  •tv-tote  tf  is  thing  but  brick.  Doe’s  this 
learned  man  think  that  hecaufe  the  Cha  Means  knew  how  to- Write  on  brick, 
they  therefore  never  wrote  on  any  thing  elfe  ?  Or  that  rt  isr  caller  to  write 
©n  brick  than  upon  tablets  of  bamboo**  with  the  |Soin£  of  a  bone  of  of  fame 
hard  wood  ?  Edit. 
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**  It  is  clear,  fays  (i)  he,  that  as  foon  as  writing 
cc  was  found  out,  it  was  laid  on  every  thing  that 
«  could  receive  it. 51  Therefore  the  fir  ft  writers 
wrote  not  only  on  ftone,  metals,  or  wood,  but  upon 
every  thing  that  could  receive  'writing .  1  his  is  the 
didate  of  reafon,  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  arts,  and  which  no  man  of  good  lenle  will  deny, 
if  fame  private  intereft  does  not  fway  him  to  main¬ 
tain  the  contrary.  44  The  fubftances,  adds  the  illuf- 
44  trious  academician,  have  varied  according  to 
44  times  and  countries.  It  may  however  be  aflirm- 
44  ed  that  the  moft  common  fubftance,  and  the  light  - 
44  eft  for  carriage,  claimed  the  preference  in  a  thing 
44  fo  neceffary/5  Without  doubt  all  nations  would 
have  preferred  fuch  fubftances.  But  by  a  whim  in¬ 
conceivable  in  any  other  country,  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans,  precifely  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  did  quite 
the  contrary.  This  wife  people  preferred  fubftan¬ 
ces,  fo  uncommon,  fo  hard,  and  fo  difficult  of  car¬ 
riage,  that  it  is  paft  conception,  how  any  work  of 
moderate  length  could  have  been  written  on  them  ! 

But  further,  even  fuppofe  your  principle  as  true 
as  it  is  falfe  :  Suppofe  it  was  an  inconteftible  fad, 
that  in  the  time  of  Mofes ,  the  only  manner  of  writing 
was  to  engrave  our  thoughts  on  polifhed  Jlone ,  brick ,  lead 
or  wood ,  would  it  follow  from  this  that  Mofes  could 
not  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  We  allow 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  engrave  it  on  po¬ 
lifhed  ftone  or  on  burned  bricks :  But  what  impoffi- 
bility  metaphyfical,  phyfical  or  moral,  could  there 
be  in  his  engraving  it  on  foft  brick,  or  if  that  was 
inconvenient,  on  lead,  and  if  lead  failed,  on  wood  ? 

§  II.  Whether  the  characters  ufed  in  the  time  of 
Mofes ,  could  prevent  him  from  writing  the  Pentateuch . 

In  the  time  of  Mofes ,  fay  thofe  learned  cri ticks, 
they  had  no  other  way  of  writing  but  in  hieroglyphick  r, 
and  therefore  they  could  only  write  the  fubftance  of  thofe 
i kings y  which  they  thought  worthy  of  being  transmitted 

(i)  Says  be.  See  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  belles  c 1 1 r vj s .  Aul. 
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to  poferity  and  could  never  form  regular  hi/lories  in  de¬ 
tail. 

But  fir  ft,  is  it  very  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Me¬ 
gs?  the  only  method  of  writing  was  hieroglyphical  ? 
'1  he  fingulaiity  of  an  opinion  is  not  a  title  which  dif- 
penfes  the  propofer  from  adducing  proofs  :  Where 
are  the  proofs  of  your  writers  ?  ; 

We  have  fome  proofs  on  the  contrary,  and  I  think 
good  ones,  that  even  the  alphabetical  characters  were 
known.  Such  are  the  novelty  of  ycur  opinion,  and 
the  antiquity  of  our’s  :  This  is  a  kind  of  poffeffion 
which  is  valid  againft  vague  conjectures  and  ground- 
ids  aftertions.  There  is  an  improbability  in  your 

who  according  to  you  wrote  at 
leaf!:  his  chief  laws  and  the  mod:  intereding  events  in 
the  hi  dory  of  his  people,  fhould  have  done  it  in  hi- 
eroglyphicks,  which  are  made  up  moftly  of  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  He  according  to  you,  had 
(i)  forbad  the  engraving  any figure ,  and  mud  as  other 
learned  men  fay,  have  known  that  the  abufe  of  thofe 
characters  had  been  one  of  the  fources  of  Egyptian 
idolatry.  And  laflly,  it  is  improbable  that  charac¬ 
ters  very  different  from  thofe  which  were  employed 
by  the  legislator  and  confecrared  by  God  himfelf, 
fhould  have  been  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  thefe  lat¬ 
ter,  without  the  lead  trace  of  this  remarkable  change 
having  been  left,  in  our  writings  or  our  tradition. 

To  thefe  proofs,  which  relate  immediately  to  us, 
add  the  tedimony  even  of  prophane  hidory.  This 
informs  us  that  alrnod  all  nations  have  looked  on  the 
invention  of  letters  as  of  the  mod  remote  antiquity  ; 
that  the  Adyrians  and  Chaldeans  thought  them  as 
ancient  as  their  empire  ;  that  the  Egyptians  pretend¬ 
ed  their  Thor,  or  fome  of  his  children,  were  the  in- 


fl)  Ha! forbad  the  engraving,  \dfc.  See  the  Philofophy  of  Hiftory.  Mr. 
Voltaire  goes  dill  farther  in  another  place,  lie  aff’ures  us  in  exprtfs  terms 
that  it  iv at  forbidden  by  the  fecond  article  of  the  Hebrew  law  to  write  in  hietogiy* 
phicks.  Either  then,  Mofesdid  not  write  his  principal  laws,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  net  only  to  the  united  fufirages  of  all  antiquity,  facred  and  prophane, 
but  alio  to  the  very. affirmation  of  Mr  Voltaire  ;  or  he  wrote  them  in  al¬ 
phabetical  characters,  which  is  a  formal  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  men  quoted  in  Mr.  Voltaire’s  note-.  Edit. 
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vectors  of  them  ;  they,  fays  the  celebrated  ( i)  War- 
burton,  who  never  aferibed  the  invention  of  any  thin? 
to  their  Gods  of  which  they  knew  the  origin  ;  that  thefe 
people,  in  all  whofe  fciences  Mofes  was  inftr lifted, 
had  a  political  and  a  facerdotal  alphaber,  even  in  the 
times  of  their  ancient  kings  ;  that  Cecrops  and  Cad¬ 
mus,  one  of  whom  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  before 
the  Jewifh  legislator,  and  the  other  to  have  been  his 
cotemporary,  conveyed  even  then  the  knowledge  of 
alphabetical  character <  into  Greece,  he.  he. 

All  thofe  traditions  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
letters,  traditions  fo  ancient,  fo  univerfal,  and  which 
agree  fo  well  with  our  (acred  writings,  mud  certain¬ 
ly  have  had  fome  foundation,  and  deferve  feme  cre¬ 
dit,  if  not  in  every  minute  particular,  yet  in  fub- 
ftance.  Even  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  opini¬ 
ons  on  this  difeovery,  and  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
impoflibility,  notwithftanding  all  the  refearches  of 
the  learned,  of  aligning  a  period  to  it,  fhew  incon- 
teftably  that  it  run?  back  to  the  molt  did  ant  ages. 
Aie  not  thefe  reafons,  fir,  plauhble  enough,  a 1  rai  it  ft 
an  affertion  which  is  deffitute  of  proofs  ?  ^  ° 

Therefore  it  is  not  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
•  fes,  the  only  way  of  writing  was  hieroglyphical. 
\Ve  fhall  now  proceed  to  fhew  that  the  following  point 
is  not  more  clear,  viz.  That  with  the  help  of  hiero- 
glyphicks  he  could  not  have  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 

We  fhall  begin  by  obfervirig  that  the  characters 
of  reprefenfarive  and  hieroglyphical  writing  under¬ 
went  fuccefiively  divers  changes.  Eirft,  obje&s,  fuch 
as  they  were  feen  in  nature,  were  painted  in  a  cluni- 
fy  way,  and  this  was  probably  the  firft  manner  of 
writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Chi- 
nefe,  tec.  tcc.  and  this  is  full  tne  manner  of  force 
American  nations.  Afterwards  thefe  objefts  were 
no  longer  painted  in  full,  they  juft  drew  the  contour 
o.  feme  of  their  principal  parts.  ,And  laillv,  thev 

I  y 

(  0  Varlur'cn.  This  learned  man  maintains  that  the  EgvpUan  Merm.lv.. 

rh’;kr  d,<‘.not  1rcomc  ^'1  the  invention  oU-uw!  and  th»:  titer 
wc- c  m  the  time  of  Jufephua.  j&dit.  * 
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t  onfined  themfdves  to  thofe  lines  which  were  the 
lor  deicribing  them.  Such  is  ft  ill  the  writing 
01  tne  Chineie,  as  the  learned  tell  us;  and  it  feems 
to  nave  been  that  of  rnoii  nations,  until,  by  an  hap¬ 
py  euort  of  genius,  men  thought  of  dcfcrifeicg  no 
longer  tiie  objects,  but  the  figns  of  their  conceptions, 
tnat  is,  tne  words  which  recall  them  to  our  minds. 

Let  us^  now  fuppofe,  what  you  have  in  no  wife 
proved,  tnat  Moles  really  knew  none  but  the  hiero- 
glyphical  characters  of  the  firft  fort,  was  it  impoffi- 
ble  for  him  to  write*  by  the  help  of  them,  inch  a  bin- 
tor  y  as  tiie  Pentateuch,  which  is  an  abridgement, 
ana  confined  to  things  neceffary  ?  ri  he  Mexicans  were 
not  acquainted  with  any  other  reprefentative  kind  of 
writing  but  the  firft  ;  and  yet  they  had  (i)  their  hif- 
tory,  which  ran  from  the  time  they  entered  that 
country,  until  the  Europeans  came  and  conquered 
tnetn,  and  this  hiftory  comprehended  their  laws,  the 
regulations  of  their  police,  the  particulars  of  their 


government,  &c.  &c.  And  why  could  not  the  He- 


in 


fame 


brew  legiflator  write  fuch  an  hiftory  with  th 
characters  ? 

Now  if  it  was  not  impoffible  to  have  regular  hifto- 

certain  length,  with  the  firft  kind  of 
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and 
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reprefentative  writing,  was  it  not  fall  much  lefs  fo 
with  the  fecond  kind,  and  ft  ill  lefs  again  with  the 
third  ;  that  is,  the  running  hieroglyphicks  ?  Have 
not  the  Chinefe  regular  hiftories  in  detail  ?  And  yet 
their  writing,  as  we  have  fliewn,  is, in  the  third  hie- 
roglyphical  manner,  or  comes  very  (2)  near  to  it. 
Now  what  proofs  can  your  critics  produce  to  we  fir 
that  iVIofes  did  not  know  the  fecond,  or  even  the 
third  kind  of  hierogdyohical  writing  ? 


O  J  A 


(i)  'Their  hiftory.  Some  fragments  of  thofe  hiftones  are  0111  preferred. 
But  tne  grcateft  part  ol  thole  precious  monuments  were  deftroycd  l>y  the  con¬ 
quering  Spaniards,  who  rook  them  for  books  of  magic.  See  the  memoirs  of 
the  academy  of  belles  Cures.  ut. 


(2)  Or  comes  very  near  to  it-  See  ir,:\l.  a  very  learned  treatife  of  Mr.  dc 
Guigucs,  on  the  writing  of  tlu  Chinefe.  LW. 
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Therefore,  even  fuppofmg  that  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
fes  hieroglyphical  characters  were  ufed,  and  alphabe¬ 
tical  ones  unknown,  it  was  not  impoflihle  for  him  to 
Write  the  Pentateuch. 

In  ffiorf,  fir,  no  matter  what  characters  they  ufed, 
or  what  fub fiances  they  wrote  on,  by  your  own  'ac¬ 
count  (in  the  defence  of  my  uncle  )  u  every  nation  of 
46  Paleihne  had  its  particular  hiftory,  when  the  Jews 
c*  went  into  that  country.'’  And  why  then  could 
not  Mofes  have  wrote  his  hi  Aery  in  the  fpace  of  forty 
years ? 

§  3.  Whether  the  ft  ate  of  the  Ifraelites ,  in  the  wit - 
dernefs ,  could  have  prevented  Mofes  from  -writing  the 
Pentateuch  ? 

Here  your  critics  triumph  !  It  was  impoffible,  fay 
they,  to  engrave  large  books  in  the  wilder  nefs ,  where 
there  was  a  want  o  f  every  thing ,  &c.  &c. 

Yes,  large  books ;  books  of  twelve  or  fifteen  vo¬ 
lumes  in  folio,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  libraries,  the  Ency¬ 
clopedic,  for  indance,  or  fome  other  work  of  like 
bulk.  But  in  companion  of  this,  fir,  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  a  frnall  book. 

Why  do  I  fay  the  Pentateuch?  It  would  be  proper, 
perhaps,  to  except  the  whole  book  of  Genefis,  for 
you  are  not  certain  that  Mofes  did  not  write  it  be¬ 
fore  he  left  Egypt.  At  lead  Deuteronomy  mud  be 
excepted,  which  was  not  written  in  the  ( 1 )  wilder- 
nefs. 

\on  fay  (2)  fome  where,  that  Jcfhua  caufed  this 
lad  book  to  be  engraved  on  done.  NowDeuteronomy 
is  about  the  fifth  part  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  why  could 
not  Mofes  get  the  remainder  of  it  engraved  in  the 
fame  manner?  The  whole  difficulty  confided  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  on  it  quadruple  the  fpace  of  time. 


(r)  In  toe  ivildernefs.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  Deuteronomy,  except  the 
Ia[t  cnapter,  was  written  by  Mofes  a  fhort  time  before  his  death,  near  th« 
borders  Ot  the  Jordan,  a  fertile  well-inhabited  country,  where  afterwards  two 
tribes  and  an  half  chofe  to  take  up  their  refidence.  'Tranf. 

(2)  ^omeTvbere.  We  reafoti  here  only  from  the  conceflion  of  Mr.  Vol¬ 
taire  ;  for  in  reality  it  is  probable,  that  by  the  -words  of  the  law  which  Jolhua 
caufed  to  be  engraved  on  ftone,  we  are  now  to  underftandthe  whole  book  of 
Deuteronomy  but  only  the  two  chapters  of  biddings  and  cnvfes  ;  or  perhaps 
the  ten  commandments.  Somewhere,  Sec  a  letter  of  a  h^jaler,  Aut. 
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But,  fay  your  critics,  here  precifely  lies  the  diffi¬ 
culty  :  How  could  fo  much  time  be  j pared  in  the  wil¬ 
der  nefs,  where  they  fo  often  changed  their  dwellings  ? 
Not  fo  often,  hr,  thefe  changes  are  pretty  well 
known,  and  they  were  not  by  many  degrees  fo  fre¬ 
quent  as  you  think.  1  he  courfe  of  the  liraelites  is 
marked  cut  in  the  books  of  Mofes  :  Let  us  give  them, 
if  you  pleafe,  ten  years  to  accomplifh  it.  This  is  a 
great  deal,  and  probably  (i)  too  much.  There  will 
yet  remain  thirty  years  for  their  rehdence.  Do  you 
think  that  in  thirty  years  they  could  not  engrave, 
even  upon  hone, three  or  four  books  as  fhortas  thofe 
of  the  law  ? 

But  where  could  they  find  fo  many  engravers  in  the 
wildernefs ,  where  they  had  no  f  erf  on  to  furnijh  them 
with  cloathing ,  to  make  that  cloathing  for  them,  or  even 
to  mend  their  fandals  ;  where  they  were  Jo  deficient  in 
the  mojl  necejfary  arts  of  life ,  and  could  not  even  get 
bread  trade. 

So  many  engravers,  fir !  And  were  fo  many  ne- 
cefiary  ?  Would  not  a  dozen  luffice  to  engrave  in 
thirty  years,  and  even  upon  hone,  and  in  hierogly- 
phicks  three  or  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  But 
if  they  were  engraved  only  on  wood,  as  your  writers 
scree  might  have  been  tne  cafe,  and  in  alphabetical 
characters,  as  is  very  probable,  how  much  lefs  time 
and  fewer  engravers  would  have  been  required. 

“  In  a  wildernefs  where  they  mere  deficient  in  the 
m oft  neccfary  arts,  and  could  not  even  get  (2)  bread 

made  ” 

f 1 )  Probably  too  much.  The  fum  total  of  the  (Afferent  marches  of  the  Tfra- 

elitt  s  in  the  wildernefs,  amounts  to  little  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 

leagues,  which  they  could  eafily  accomplifh  by  eafy  journies  in  lefs  than  ten 

^  (2)  Get  bread  made .  Admire  the  folidity  of  the  following  argument  : 

qpe  ifraclites  in  the  wildernefs,  for  want  of  bread  lived  on  manna  ; 
«  therefore  they  had  loll  the  art  of  baking  :  They  were  deficient  in  leather 
«<  and  fluffs ;  therefore  they  had  neither  fhue-makers  nor  taylors  ;  thertfore 
«  they  had  loll  their  eng!  avers,  and  the  art  of  engraving  ;  therefore  Moles 
«  is  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  ”  Is  not  this  rtafoning  truly  philo¬ 
sophical  >  Suppofe  1  faid, «  The  Hebrews,  who  had  no  bakers  in  the  wider- 
“nefs  had  probably  no  cooks;  therefore  when  quails  fell  into  their  camp, 
«<  they  fell  ready  roafted,or  they  eat  thmi  raw  ;  therefore  they  mailed  A- 
gag,  and  fed  on  human  fitfli.’'  This  would  be  a  feeble  imitation  of  this 

jmbie  logick.  Aut* 
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But  why  could  they  not  make  bread  ?  Was  it  be- 
caufe  the  art  of  making  bread  was  loft,  and  that  ba¬ 
kers  were  wanting  ?  Not  at  all,  but  becaufe  meal 
was  wanting.  The  fame  thing  may  be  affirmed  o f 
the  other  arts  which  you  mention.  Neither  fhoc- 
makers,  nor  taylors  were  wanting,  but  leather  and 
Ituff.  That  is,  if  we  fuppofe  they  were  really  want- 
ino-.  The  materials  had  been  confumed,  but  the 
art's  andartifts  remained.  And  why  did  no  engra¬ 
vers  remain,  thefe  fo  neceffary  artilhs,  at  lead  accotd- 
ing  to  your  hypothefis?  There  is  the  lefs  reafon  to 
fuppofe  a  deficiency  of  them,  bccaufe  probably  nei¬ 
ther  wood  nor  (tones  could  be  wanting  for  engrav¬ 
ing,  altho’  (tuff  might  be  wanting  to  make  cloaths, 

and  leather  to  mend  fandals. 

Befides,  if  Mofes  had  no  more  engravers,  how 
could  Jofhua  find  any  ?  Do  you  think  that  he 
brought  fomefrom  the  kingdoms  of  Og  and  Sehon, 
or  that  he  lent  the  Ifraelites  to  learn  to  engrave  in 
the  cities  of  Hai  and  Jericho  ? 

Obferve  laftlv  that  the  law,  or  at  lead,  .  the 
greated  part  of  it,  was  written  near  mount  S:nai, 
where  God  gave  it  to  Mofes  in  parts,  ordering  him 
at  each  time,  to  go  and  write  down  the  given  por¬ 
tion.  Now  the  Ifraelites  arrived  at  mount  Sinai, 
forty-eight  days  after  their  going  out  of  Egypt.  Is 
it  probable  that  in  fo  fnort  a  time,  they  loll  all  their 
engravers?  And  if  there  was  a  mortality  among  the 
people,  why  do  you  make  it  fall  on  thofe  artilts  in 
particular  ?  What !  was  there  not  one  or  two  of 
them  left,  who  whild  the  Hebrews  fojourned  at  the 
foot  of  this  mountain,  could  have  formed  diiciples  ? 
No,  maders  and  fcholars,  they  mud  all  die  !  Alas, 
fir,  this  is  very  hard,  to  be  obliged  to  kill  fo  many 
men,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  one  difficulty  !  ’1  rud  me, 
let  us  rather  permit  them  to  live,  and  let  us  agree  in 
this  point,  that  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  wildernefs  had 
not  loft  their  arts,  nor  their  artids  ;  this  is  the  molt 
natural  and  probable  fuppofition. 

Mofes  therefore  did  not  want  engravers  of  cha- 
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rafters  m  the  wildernefs  :  Nor  did  he  want  done, 
wood,  or  time  for  engraving.  Therefore,  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  falfe  hypothefes  of  your  writers,  the 
fojourning  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wildernefs,  was  not 
an  obdacle  which  could  prevent  Mofes  from  writing 
the  Pentateuch.  ° 

•>  _  Thus  fir,  none  of  the  reafons  alledged  by  your  cri¬ 

tics  prove  the  impoffibility  they  pretended  to  demon- 
ftrate.  This  impoflibility  is  a  chimera,  their  princi¬ 
ples  ate  fatie  iuppoiitions,  and  their  arguments  in- 
conclufive. 

1  hat  we  fhould  find  fuch  arguments  in  (i)  Col¬ 
lins  and  i  indail,  is  not  furprizing.  The  characters 
of  thofe  writers,  is  well  known.  But  that  fuch  a 
man  as  you,  fhould  deign  to  tranfcribe  them,  that 
you  fhould  demean  yourfelf  fo  far,  as  to  tack  fuch 
vile  patches  to  your  text,  that  you  fhould  lay  them 
cooly  before  your  readers  as  uieful  obfervations,  is 
not  to  be  conceived. 

We  have  the  mod  tender  regard,  fir,  for  your  cha¬ 
racter.  We  do  not  think  that  the  arguments  now 
confuted,  whether  you  are  the  author,  or  only  the 
copier  of  them,  can  ever  contribute  to  raife  the  pio- 
ry  of  it.  We  therefore  think  that  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  you  to  omit  them  in  your  new  edition. 

We  remain,  with  refpeft, 

I  ,  Yours,  &c. 

(l)  In  Collins  and  Tindall.  We  afcribe  them  to  thofe  critics,  merely  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Voltaire  who  fometimes  errs.  Perhaps  he  has  borrowed 
them  from  other  writersj  lefs  learned  and  lefs  faithful.  Ant, 
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LETTER  IV. 

In  which  enquiry  is  made  into  the  illujlrious  author  s 
private  opinions ,  upon  the  characters  and fuhftances 
which  were  ufed  for  writing ,  in  the  time  of  Mofes . 
Variations  and  contradictions  of  the  learned  writer 
on  thefe  two  cbjetts . 

“  Tel  eft  Thomme  en  effect,  11  va  du  blanc  au  noir, 

“  Et  condamne  au  matin  fes  fentimens  du  foir.” 


—  HE  art  with  which  your  note  is  written,  fir,  and 
the  intereft  which  you  feem  to  take  in  the  fubject, 
gave  us  room  to  think  that  none  of  the  opinions 
which  you  had  laid  down,  and  which  you  aferibed  to 
your  molt  learned  critics,  was  indifferent  to  you. 
We  were  convinced,  more  efpeciaily,  that  you  had 
adopted  their  opinions  upon  the  characters  and  the 
jubilances  which  were  ufed  in  writing,  at  the  time 
of  our  legiflator.  But  juft  as  our  letter  was  finished, 
five  or  fix  new  traCts  were  put  into  our  hands,  in 
which  you  ipeak  of  the  characters  and  fubftances 
that  were  uied  for  writing,  in  the  time  of  Mofes. 
We  immediately  perufed  them,  and  compared  them 
with  one  another,  and  a!fo  with  your  other  works, 
in  hopes  of  finding  in  them  frefh  information,  or  of 
learning  at  leaft  what  are  your  particular  fentiments 
on  thefe  two  objects. 

Perhaps  we  are  miftaken,  fir,  but  the  refult  of 
this  com  pari  fon  feems  to  be,  that  you  have  no  fixed 
principles  or  determinate  opinion  on  thefe  matters 
at  all,  as  is  your  cafe,  on  many  others.  You  agree 
with  thole  writers  in  fome  places,  and  contradict 
them  in  otners,  nay  you  contradict  yourfelf  in  the 
plain  eft  inannei,  hid  fhirting  from  one  opinion  to 
cinothei,  according  as  caprice  or  the  prejudice  of  the 
moment  (i)  hurries  you  away.  This  we  fhall  fuew 
you  in  the  following  letter. 

fi)  Kurrie,  yon  aivay.  Is  he  not  hurried  away  rather  by  neceflity  >  h  an- 
plainly  that  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  is  at  the  bottom  different  to  all  upi- 


§  i  Mr.  Voltaire's  contradictions  with  regard  to 
the  characters  which  were  nfed  for  writing  in  the  time 
e/Mo/es. 

We  have  feen  above  that  you  make  your  critics 
fay,  in  your  note,  that  alphabetical  characters  were 
not  known  in  the  time  of  Mofes  ;  that  the  only 
method  was  hieroglyphical,  that  the  Chaldeans, 
Phenieians,  and  Egyptians  wrote  no  other  way. 
You  fay  exprefsly  in  your  Philofophy  of  Hi  ft  or y^  that 
the  Chaldeans,  who  were  inftru&ed,  according  to 
you,  in  this  art  before  the  Phenieians  and  Egypti¬ 
ans,  engraved  for  a  longtime ,  their  obfervations  and 
their  laws  in  hieroglvphicks,  and  that  it  was  very 
late  before  they  were  acquainted  with  alphabetical 
characters. 

Now  this  is  what  we  read  in  your  Diatribe  de 
V Abbe  Bazin ,  Sanchoniatho  lived  about  the  time 

“  in  which  we  place  the  laft  years  of  Mofes.  This 
“  Phenician  author  exprefsly  owns,  that  he  took 
u  part  of  his  hiftory  from  the  writings  of  Thor,  who 
<c  lived  eight  hundred  years  before  him.  T  his  con- 
“  feffion,  which  is  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  is  one 
“  of  the  moil  curious  teflimonies  that  antiquity  has 
tranfmitted  to  us.  It  proves  that  eight  hundred 
years  had  elapfed,  fince  they  had  books  written  by 
cc  help  of  the  alphabet :  That  nations  could  underhand 
l(  each  other  by  means  of  (i)  this,  and  reciprocally 
“  tranflate  the  works  of  each  other  :  The  Chaldeans 
“  the  Syrians,  the  Phenieians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
€C  Indians,  the  Perfians,  had  neceffarily  a  mutual 
4C  communication,  and  alphabetical  writing  muft 
tc  have  facilitated  this  communication.” 

•What  !  Sir,  In  the  time  cf  Mofes  alphabetical  cha - 


nions,  changes  principles  as  corfairs  change  colours,  according  to  the  enemy 
from  whom  they  want  to  tfcape,  or  whom  they  wifix  to  f'urprize.  This  ma¬ 
noeuvre  may  be  ufeful,  but  does  it  become  a  learned  man  ?  Is  this  fearebinv 
for  the  truth,  and  not  for  vain  difputation.  Edit . 

(i)  means  of  this.  The  confeflion  of  Sanchoniatho,  does  not  at  all 
prove  what  Mr  Voltaire  infe  rs,  It  was  not  reocflary  that  thofe  hooks  of 
Thor,  fhould  have  been  written  in  alphabetical  characters  to  enable  San¬ 
choniatho  to  take  part  of  his  hiftory  from  them.  Sanchoniatho  perhaps  un¬ 
dr  rflood  hirrog’yphical  writing,  or  he  might  nave  got  It  explained  to  him 
fev  the  Egyptian  or  lefts.  Eft, 
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rafters  were  not  known  ;  They  wrote  only  in  hierogly¬ 
ph  icks  :  The  Phenicians  and  the  Egyptians  did  not  write 
othcrwife .  And  Sanchoniatho  the  Phenician,  the 
extemporary  of  Moles,  if  he  did  not  live  before  him, 
wrote  in  alphabetical  characters  ;  and  eight  hundred 
years  before  him,  they  had  in  Egypt  books  written 
by  the  help  of  the  alphabet,  and  even  then  nations 
could  underhand  and  communicate  with  each  other 
by  means  of  this.  Can  there  be  more  palpable  con¬ 
tradictions  ? 

But  here  follow  feme  others  of  the  fame  (tamp* 
You  lay  in  your  Philo fophy  of  HJl or y,  (article  Pheni- 
cians,)  “  that  all  the  remains  we  have  of  ancient 

monuments,  inform  us,  that  Sanchoniatho  lived 
“  nearly  at  the  fame  time  with  Mofes.5’  And  you 
add  a  little  lower,  that  his  book  (which  if  we  believe 
you,  was  written  in  alphabetical  characters,)  u  is 
“  of  prodigious  antiquity/"  Here  then  alphabetical 
characters*  which  were  according  to  you,  a  very  late 
invention ,  even  among  the  rnoft  learned  ancient  na¬ 
tions,  are  now  become  of  prodigious  antiquity  :  And 
the  legislator  of  late  date  ot  the.  jewifh  nation,  which 
according  to  you  is  of  very  late  date  alfo,  is  now  ac¬ 
cording  to  I'ou,  the  cotemporary  of  an  author  of  prodi¬ 
gious  antiquity  !  Can  thefe  affertions  be  eafily  recon¬ 
ciled  with  each  other  ? 

§  2.  5  hat  he  contradifts  again  his  writers  and  him* 
felf  with  regard  to  the  fubjlanccs  which  were  ufed  for 
writing  in  the  time  cfMofes. 

'You  are  not  in  a  better  date  of  agreement  with 
your  winters,  or  more  confident  with  yourfelf,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  fubdances  which  were  ufed  for  writ¬ 
ing*  in  the  time  of  the  Jewifh  legislator.  You  allure 
us  in  your  Philofophy  of  Hiftory,  that  before  bicro -» 
glyphic ks ,  men  painted  their  conceptions  in  a  clumfy 
manner .  Therefor®  colours  were  ufed  and  employ¬ 
ed  then.  And  according  to  your  writers,  in  the 
time  of  Moies,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  hieroglyphicks, 
colours  were  not  ufed.  ri  he  only  manner  of  writ¬ 
ing,  was  to  engrave  ones  thoughts  on  done,  lend, 
and  wood. 
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T!iis  is  not  all :  According  to  your  criticks,  peo¬ 
ple  wrote  on  Jlone ,  bricky  metals  and  wood.  You 
lay  like  wife,  (Philofophy  of  Kiilory,)  that  the  Chal¬ 
deans  engraved  their  ohfervations  on  brick ,  and  that 
the  Egyptians  engraved  their  writing  on  marble  and 
wood.  Therefore,  if  we  believe  you  and  your  crr- 
ticks,  (lone  was  not  the  only  JubJlance  on  which  they 
then  wrote :  But  if  we  believe  you,  in  your  letters 
from  a  Quaker,  to  bifhop  Georges,  and  in  other 
places,  they  wrote  on  nothing  then  but 
appear  to  us  (i)  palpable  contradictions. 


/h 


ne.  Theie 


§  a .  Reflections  on  the  Quaker  s  opinion 


its 


J 
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Let  us  (lop  a  moment  to  confider  tbs  extraordina¬ 
ry  pretentions  of  the  Quaker,  who  is  the  interpreter 
of  your  thoughts. 

44  You  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  (fays  he  to  (2) 
the  *  bifhop,  with  the  mod  dogmatick  air,)  44  that 
,t:  they  then  wrote  on  nothing  but  (3)  done. 

44  Ton  ought  net  to  be  ignorant R  u  We  may  be 
ignorant  of  this  without  failing  in  any  duty.  An 
aboard  opinion  is  not  a  piece  of  knowledge  which  we 
are  under  an  obligation  of  acquiring. 

44  That  they  wrote  on  nothing  but  jl  one T  I  might 
as  well  fay  that  the  Jews  hewed  nothing  but  the 
granite  done,  and  built  nothing  but  the  pyramids. 
Do  arts  begin  by  their  mod  difficult  parts  ?  Is  this 
hr,  their  ufual  progrefs  ? 

(1)  Palpable  eon t radiSi ions .  What  matter  ?  aTtho’  con-t  rad  i<$  ions  are  dif* 
agreeable  to  feme  readers,  yet  they  are  very  ufelu:  to  lome  writers.  Tiny 
reap  this  advantage  at  ieall  from  them,  that  they  m u ft;  neceftarky  he  in  the 
right,  either  when  they  deny  or  when  they  affirm.  Aui. 

(2)  The  bijhufr.  We  kmvvv  their  prelate  only  by  his  writings:  Bat  we 
think  that  the  Quaker,  notwikhlUnding  his  pompous  parade  of  Englifh 
erudition,  might  be  feat  to  (cliool,  and  there  be  profitably  ijufmi&ed  on 
more  fubjedlg  than  one.  Edit. 

(jP)  Tilling  but  pone.  Mr.  Voltaire,  affures  likewise  in  another  place, 
(defence  of  my  uncle,)  that  the  Fedain,  according  to  him,  one  of  the  three  mcjl 
ancient  books  in-the  ivorld ,  voas  written  on  pone,  and  m  hieroglyphic^*  char  adders. 
We  mull  probably  fay  the  fame  of  the  book  of  Job,  wbrch  many  learned  rnetr, 
fays  he,  have  thought  vpith  good  reafon,  prior  to-  JVIojes,  by  J  even  generations .  Lot, 
bolides  that  books  written  upon  Hone,  will  always  look  rather  incredible,  is 
there  not  fbme  want  of  juft  inference  in  admitting  boqjis  written  on  (tone, 
and  then  denying  that  JViofes  could,  in  the  ip  ace  or  more  uiuu  thirty  yeat 
get  the  1  entattfuch  written  upon  Hone  ?  A*i. 
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But  let  us  liftento  this  primitive  man,  and  fee  his 
proofs.  They  wrote  on  nothing  but  done,  favs 
he,  becaufe  it  is  faid  in  the  book  of  Jofhua,  that 
he  wrote  Deuteronomy  upon  (tones.”  Very  well  : 
Suppofewe  were  to  fay,  trie  treaty  which  was  made 
feme  years  ago,  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Chi- 
nefe,  upon  the  frontiers  of  both  empires  ,  was  there 
written  on  done  :  Therefore,  fome  years  ago,  the 
Ruffians  wrote  on  nothing  but  hone,  and  the  Chi- 
ncfe  knew  not  the  ufe  of  ink  or  paper.  Would  you 
find  this  reasoning  very  juft  ?  Yet  this  is  the  way 
your  Quaker  reafons :  He  fuddenly  draws  a  conclu¬ 
sion  from  the  particular  to  the  urfiverfa!  :  "I  Ins  truly 
is  the  argument  of  a  poet  or  a  ( i )  Quaker. 

From  what  the  Scripture  obferves,  that  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  and  according  to  him,  Deuteronomy  were 
written  upon  itone,  he  infers  that  they  wrote  on  no¬ 
thing  elie  :  He  ffiould  have  drawn  I  think,  a  quite 
-contrary  inference  from  this.  In  fa£t  would  the 
Sciipture  ha’',  e  chferved,  that  the  Decalogue  and 
Deuteronomy,  or  rather  a  part  of  Deuteronomy, 
were  writen  on  done,  if  they  had  then  no  other 
way  of  writing?  And  why,  as  writing  is  fo  often 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  writing  on  ftone, 

T  /V  ^  in  thefe  two  places  ?  Laftly,  when 

Joihua,  according  to  the  Quaker,  caufed  Deute¬ 
ronomy  to  be  written  on  ftone  by  his  engravers, 
it  muft  be  granted,  that  either  he  had  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  dictate  it  to  them  viva  voce,  which  is  paft 
belie. ,  or  that  he  gave  it  to  them  written  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  luouance,  otherwile  the  engravers  would  have 
had  a  (2)  double  employment  ;  therefore  they  wrote 
on  other  fubftances  beftdes  ftone. 

If  in  the  time  of  Motes,  they  wrote  on  nothing 

but  ftone,  the  city  of  Cariat  Sepher  of  which,  by  the 

way,  you  are  pleated  to  make  a  country,  muft  have 

*  * 

fnl f£'ior  a$2aier*  There  arc  poets  who  reaf,  n  well,  and  Quakers 
lull  01  feme,  always  excepting  in  matters  of  religion.  Edit. 

(a)  Double  employment.  It  is  evident  that  the  workmen,  muft  have  had 
tmder  their  eyes,  models  of  what  they  were  to  engrave,  more  efpccially  if 
they  were  to  engrave  books  or  fome  work  of  length  :  And  it  is  no  lefs  evi- 
t- 1,  tna*.  tii ele  models,  could  not  have  been  engraven  on  ftone.  Edit. 
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been  a  noble  magazine  of  (tones,  if  the  Canaanites 
wrote  at  all,  for  it  was  according  to  you,  the  place 
where  the  records  of  the  nation  were  kept ,  when  the 
Hebrews  entered  Paleftine  :  The  book  of  accounts  of 
the  merchants  of  Tyre,  who  no  doubt  (i)  wrote 
much,  were  great  heaps  of  (tones  ;  and  the  leaves  of 
Sanchoniatho’s  book,  fo  many  polifhed  (lories  ;  and 
when  the  kings  of  Egypt  delivered  to  their  courtiers, 
thofe  letters  of  (late  which  gave  birth  to  the  episto¬ 
lary  kind  of  writing,  they  loaded  them  with  (tones  ; 
and  the  Egyptian  priefts  carried  (tones,  when  they 
perambulated  their  cities  in  procefiion,  bearing  the 
numerous  books  of  their  Thot!  Your  Quaker  Swal¬ 
lows  all  thefe  abfurdities.  In  truth,  fir,  is  he  in  ear¬ 
ned,  or  is  he  playing  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  rea¬ 
ders  ? 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  at  that  time,  they  did 
write  upon  (tone :  But  what  did  they  write  on  it  ? 
Public  memorials,  fays  the  learned  count  deCaylus. 
Then,  as  well  as  now,  they  were  engraved  on  (tone, 
or  brafs,  as  they  were  intended  to  refift  the  injuries 
of  weather,  and  the  duration  of  time.  But  as  for 
every  thing  elfe,  it  was  written  as  at  this  day,  upon 
every  fubftance  that  could  receive  writing. 

You  will  think  perhaps  hr,  that  we  have  dwelt  too 
long  upon  an  opinion  of  fuch  palpable  abfurdity. 
We  would  have  fupprelfed  all  we  have  faid  of  it,  had 
we  found  it  only  in  the  Quaker’s  letter.  But  we  fee 
traces  of  it,  in  your' moil  (2)  Serious  compositions, 
when  you  make  Some  great  men  fay  thefe  words, 
that  the  hi/lories ,  and  the  laws  of  Mopes  and  of  Jo - 
u  fjuay  would  have  been  engraved  on  Ji one  (3)  if  in 


(1)  Wrote  much.  Certainly,  as  Mr.  Vcftaire  obferves  in  his  Defence  de 
jnon  Oncle,44  if  the  fciences  were  the-n  cultivated  in  the  little  Tty  of  Dabir, 
«<•  in  how  much  re  quell  mud  they  have  been  in  Sidon,  and  in  Tyre,  which 
were  called  the  country  of  books,  the  country  of  records  **  Jut. 

"We  know  that  the  city  of  Dabir,  was  called  the  country  of  books,  the  country 
if  records.  but  we  never  heard  that  thefe  names,  had  been  given  to  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This  is  an  anecdote  which  the  learned  critic  vouch¬ 
safes  to  fupply  us  with  :  We  fincereiy  thank  him  for  it:  Wa  could  wdh 
however,  that  he  would  inform  us  where  he  found  it.  Edit. 

(3)  Serious  compofition.  See  the  Fhilofophy  of  Iliflory,  (article  Mofes  )  Jut. 
(3)  If  ip  reality  they  bad  ever  exijlcd.  Thus  Mr.  Voltaire,  in  his  Ph.lofo* 
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a  reaJity  they  had  ever  exi/lcd."  This  opinion  is 
found  again  in  other  t rafts,  and  it  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  lately  in  the  work  of  a  writer,  who  is  in 
other  refpefts  well  informed:  lo  fpreading  is  the 
molt  improbable  error,  when  a  celebrated  author 
has  given  it  authority  !  i his  determined  us  to  lpeaic 
of  it" more  amply,  than  we  intended  at  firlt  to  have 
done. 

§  IV.  On  the  reproach  of  want  of  juft  inference , 
and  of  contradictions ,  which  Mr.  Voltaire ,  calls  on  the 
author  of  Emilius. 

Let  us  return.  You  laugh  at  the  falfe  reafoning, 
and  the  contradictions  o ipoor  Jean  Jacques.  It  mult 
be  allowed,  that  th^v  are  pretty  frequent.  But  has 
not  poor  Jean  Jacques ,  fome  right  to  laugh  at  yours 
in  his  turn  ?  And  if  this  little  man ,  had  a  mind  to 
point  them  out  to  the  publick,  could  he  not  amufe 
the  world  (i)  at  your  expence?  Beware  of  this,  fir, 
loripedem  rectus  derideat  JEthicpem  albus. 

No,  you  have  no  right  to  charge  any  one  with 
falfe  reafonings  and  contradictions,  after  all  thofe  we 
have  fet  forth,  and  many  others  which  we  meet  with 
every  inftant  in  your  work. 

Do  thofe  innumerable  contradictions,  and  conti- 

rhy  of  Hiftory,  (art.  of  Mofes.)‘makes  Aben,  Ezra,  Nugnez,  Malmnnidcs, 
the  learned  le  Clcrc,  Middleton, thofe  learned  men  known  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Di|tch  divines,  and  even  the  great  Newton,  reafon.  But  this  rcafon- 
ing  is  not  theirs  :  The  philofopher  might  have  fpared  them  the  honour  of  it. 
What  right  has  he  to  make  thefe  great  men  fay  a  filly  thing  ?  Aut. 

We  may  obferve  here  again,  as  well  as  in  the  note,  that  he  carefully  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  learned  le  Cierc,  from  thofe  learned  men  known  under  the 
appellation  of  Dutch  divines.  Does  the  illuftrious  writer  forget  that  le  Cierc, 
with  one,  or  at  molt  two  of  his  friends,  was  the  author  oi  a  book  called, 
Opinions  of  certain  Dutch  divines  ?  Or  docs  lie  want  to  perfuade  his  readers, 
that  thefe  divines  formed  a  jconfulerable  learned  body,  to  which  1c  Cierc  did 
not  belong,  and  that  by  conference  he  is.  to  he  named  by  himfelf  ?  This 
would  be  a  very  eafy  method  of  multiplying  authorities,  but  probably  it 
would  not  meet  with  general  approbation. 

Dolus  an  virtus  quis  in  hade  re  quit  at  ?  1  his  it  fee  IT]  s  is  the  maxim  of  fome 
modern  writers.  But  altho’  it  may  he  fometimes  ufeful,  it  is  never  honour¬ 
able  ;  and  the  advantages  which  it  procures  are  of  fliort  olnration.  Edit. 

(i)  At  yeur  expence.  V/e  do  not  aim  here  at  fow'ing  divifion  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp.  There  is  too  much  of  it  there  already,  to  the  great  fcandal  of 
philofophy.  However,  if  the  citizen  of  Geneva  was  by  chance  to  review 
fome  of  the  treatifes  of  the  learned  critic,  he  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  more  for¬ 
midable  adverfary  than  a  company  of  unfortunate  Jews,  who  may  be  fecure- 
ly  defpifed,  and  trodden  under  foot.  Ant, 


Tiual  variations,  evidence  a  writer  who  is  matter  of 

;S  •  .A  mari  of  truth,  who  advances  nothing 

or  which  he  is  not  certain  ?  A  well-informed,  faith¬ 
ful  guide,  who  may  be  entrufted  to  fhew  the  way 
without  refervation  ?  Or  do  they  evidence  a  fuperfi- 
cial  underftanding  which,  never  having  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  any  thing,  turns  about  with  every  wind  of 
opinion  ?  Which,  holding  truth  and  fallhood  as  in- 
Giuerent,  aims  at  nothing  but  to  dittinguifh  itfelf 
from  others,  by  attacking  fafts  which  they  refpedl  ? 
And  which,  in  oiutr  to  uccomplifh  this  end,  compiles 
heavily  not  only  the  moft  abfurd,  but  the  moft  con¬ 
tradictory  opinions ;  as  if  the  author  was  making  a 
iportive  trial  to  fee  how  far  public  credulity,  and  the 
blind  deference  of  his  votaries  to  all  his  dictates, 
would  go.  Thefe,  fir,  are  the  judgments  which  we 
fear  for  your  writings,  and  which  we  could  wifh  you 
would  prevent,,  by  adhering  a  little  more  to  truth 
and  confiftency  in  treating  thcre  fubje&s  which  we 
have  now  fpoke  of,  and  fhall  fpeak  of  hereafter. 

We  remain,  with  the  higheft  fentiments  of  fznceri- 
ty  and  refpebi,  &c. 
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Where  the  objections  in  Mr.  Voltaire’s  note  again/t 
the  hi/lory  of  the  adoration  of  the  golden  calf  arc  an - 
fwered * 


_  FTER  having  ineffectually  oppofed  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  of  Jews  and  Chriftians,  who  believe  Mo- 
fes  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  pretend¬ 
ed  impoffibility  he  was  in  of  writing  it,  you  pafs  from 
this  general  and  external  objection  to  thofe  particu¬ 
lar  difficulties  which  you  draw  from  the  very  grounds 
of  the  work  ;  you  dwell  upon  forne  facts  which  are 
related  in  it,  and  you  reprefent  them,  after  your  cri¬ 
tics,  as  falfe,  impoilible,  and  abfurd. 

Here,  fir,  thequeftion  changes,  and  becomes  much 
more  interefting.  You  have  apprized  your  readers 
of  it.  Whether  Mofes  could,  or  could  not,  write 
the  Pentateuch  ;  whether  he  wrote  it  in  fuch  a  form 
as  we  have  it  now,  or  whether  the  public  feribes  and 
prophets  made  fome  flight  additions  to  it 7  thefe  are 
merely  points  of  criticifm  on  which  every  qne  is  at 
liberty  to  hold  that  opinion  which  he  things  bell  ; 
his  attachment  to  either  fide  can  be  of  no  great  con¬ 
sequence.  But  if  many  of  the  principal  fa&s,  relat¬ 
ed  in  thofe  books,  are  evidently  falfe  and  incredible, 
the  work  is  unworthy  of  Mofes,  or  of  any  other 
writer,  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  prove 
fuch  a  falfnood  would  at  oncedeftroy  the  authentici¬ 
ty  and  infpiration  of  thofe  books  which  have  been 
refpedted  for  fo  many  ages.  This  object  your  wri¬ 
ters  have  probably  in  view,  who,  by  turning  facts 
their  own  way,  and  artfully  altering  circumllances, 
ftrive  to  give  them  an  air  of  improbability  and  ab- 
furditv  that  may  mock  the  readers. 

The  adoration  of  the  golden  can  is  one  of  thofe 
fatts  which  they  have  attacked  with  the  greateft  vi¬ 
gour.  This  fact  appears  to  them  in  it  fed  impoffible, 
in  its  circumitances  inconceivable,  and.  full  of  in- 
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juftice  and  cruelty  in  all  its  confequences.  From 
whence  they  conclude  that  this  whole  chapter  has  been 
added  to  the  books  of  dvlofes ,  as  well  as  many  others. 

We  (hall  now  fet  forth  thofe  difficulties,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  anfwer  them.  We  {hall  take  the  liberty 
of  inverting  the  order  of  them ;  but,  however,  we 
{hall  conceal  none  of  them. 

§  i .  Whether  chymi/lry ,  in  its  highejl  Jlage  cf  per¬ 
fection,  can  reduce  gold  into  potable  powder. 

I{  we  are  to  believe  thofe  writers,  it  is  impoffible  to 
reduce  gold  into  potable  powder,  and.  the  art  of  chymi/lry 

( i )  i>l  tts  highejl  Jlage  of  perfection,  could  not  effect 
this. 

Are  they  very  certain  of  what  they  advance  ?  Or, 
if  they  have  no  certainty  of  it,  why  do  they  decide 
fo  boldly  ? 

I  fhall  not  quote  here  our  chymifes.  You  cannot 
but  know  that  the  Hebrews  have  always  had  eminent 
{kill  in  this  way,  and  that  great  kings  have  often 
deigned  to  employ  the  fons  of  Abraham  to  cad  their 
metals.  No,  your  own  Chrifiians  fhall  confound 
this  baptized  incredulous  race. 

Stahl  w'as  a  Chriftian  and  a  chymifl:  of  the  fir  ft 
rank,  yet  he  did  not  reafon  as  they  do.  He  did  not 
fay,  I  know  not  how  this  diffolution  can  be  affe&ed, 
therefore  it  is  impoffible  ;  therefore  the  Jewiffi  ie- 
giilature  has  told  us  an  abfurd  ftory,  or  this  Jlory 
has  been  added  to  his  works,  as  many  others  have  been. 
He  was  more  ingenious  and  lefs  prefumptuous  than 
you.  He  rightly  judged  that  an  ancient  author, 
and  the  molt  ancient  we  know,  an  author  looked 

(l)  In  its  highef  fage*  In  the  Philofophical  Dictionary  (art-  Mofcs)  no 
more  is  faid  than  that  it  was  irripofi^b ! e  for  common  chymiffry,  net  theri 
invented,  to  effecSt  this  operation.  We  do  not  exactly  know  the  limits  of 
w  hat  the  author  thinks  propel*  to  call,  common  chymiury.  But  we  know 
that  even  the  Epyptians  worked  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  that  they  under- 
ftood  that  moft  difficult  branch  of  working  pewter,  that  they  had  the  art  of  v- 
refining  thofe  metals,  that  they  embalmed  dead  bodies  with  chvmical  prepa¬ 
rations,  which  have  prefervcd  them  until  our  days,  &c.  &x.  And  therefore 
that  a  chymiftry,  or  chymical  operations  pretty  learned  had  been  found  out. 

We  may  obferve  befldes  how  the  Dictionary  and  the  treatife  on  toleration 
avree ;  in  the  one,  common  chymiftry,  in  the  other,  chymiftry  in  its  high* 
eft  [live  of perfection )  could  pot  poflibly  effect  this  operation.  Edit* 
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upon  as  infpired  for  fo  many  ages  and  by  fo  many 
nations,  well  deferved  to  be  tried  before  he  was  con¬ 
demned,  and  that  it  was  proper  before  he  pronounc¬ 
ed,  as  your  critics  have  done  in  a  decifive  and  pofi- 
tive  tone,  this  pretended  impoffibility,  to  be  very 
clear  in  the  matter,  and  to  date  the  proofs  by  vari¬ 
ous  experiments.  What  has  been  the  refult  ?  His 
experiments  have  led  him  to  execute  by  very  fim- 
pie  means,  what  you  thought  impoflible  without  the 
help  of  a  miracle.  Read,  fir,  his  differtation  oil 
this  fubjefl:,  in  his  Opufcula,  you  will  there  find, 
that  u  the  fait  of  Tartar ,  mixed  with  fulphur , 
*c  difolves  gold  fo  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  potable  pow- 
“  der” 

We  might  fend  you,  befides,  to  the  memoirs 
of  your  acadamy  of  fciences  ;  but  in  all  probability 
you  do  not  read  them.  You  infill  on  it,  that  thofe 
eighty  volumes  contain  nothing  but  empty  fyflems ,  and 
not  ( i)  one  ufeful  thing.  Cad  your  eye,  however, 
on  a  work  called  origin  of  laws ,  fciences ,  and  arts , 
where  the  author  fays,  in  fpeaking  of  a  new  courfe 
of  chymiftry  of  one  of  your  mod  learned  phyfici- 
ans,  that  “  the  natron ,  a  fubdance  known  in  the 
“  ead  and  more  particularly  near  the  Nile,  produc- 
“  es  this  fame  effeft.  That  Mofes  was  very  well 
“  acquainted  with  the  whole  power  of  its  (2)  ope- 
u  ration  ;  and  that  he  could  not  find  out  a  better 
“  method  of  punifliing  the  treachery  of  the  Ifra- 
“  elites,  than  by  obliging  them  to  drink  this  pow- 
“  der,  becaufe  gold  reduced  potable  in  this  manner 
‘c  has  a  detedable  tafte.” 

L 

(1)  Not  one  uftful  thing.  See  fecondc  Cults  des  melanges  Edit,  de  Geneve, 
Page  304  and  obferve,  that  nothing  is  fo  oppofite  to  a  fyftematical  fpi- 
rit,  than  the  fpirit  of  this  academy.  One  of  its  firft  principles  is  to  adopt 
no  fyftsm  whatfoever.  Aut, 

(2)  Its  operation.  Mofes  had  been  inftru&ed  in  all  the  fciences  of  the 
Egyptians.  Now  the  art  of  calling  metals,  and  of  refining  them,  was 
known  by  this  people  in  the  time  of  their  full  kings.  Many  ancient  hiftori- 
suis  affert  this,  Diodorus,  Siculus,  Agatharchides,  <Scc.  It  appears  that  it 

was  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Greeks  learned  to  work  metals. 
Aut. 
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ri  his  poffibility  of  rendering  gold  potable  has  been 
often  repeated  fince  the  time  of  Stahl  and  Senac,  in 
the  works  and  in  the  le&ures  of  your  mod  celebrated 
cliy miffs,  Baron,  Macquer,  &c.  &c.  They  all  a- 
gree  in  this  point.  We  have  none  of  them  before 
us  now,  but  the  iaft  edition  of  le  Fevre’s  chymiftry. 

®  He  clears  up  this  point  as  well  as  the  other  writers, 

and  he  adds,  u  that  nothing  is  more  certain,  and 
cc  that  we  can  no  longer  entertain  the  lead  (i)  doubt 
u  of  the  matter.55 

1  What  think  you  now,  fir  ;  is  not  the  teflimony  of 

thofe  ingenious  chymifts  as  refpeflable  as  that  of  your 
critics  ?  And  what  is  it  that  thofe  uncircumcifed  men 
are  attempting  ?  They  know  nothing  of  chymiftry, 
and  yet  they  will  talk  of  it  ;  they  might  have  fpared 
themfelves  this  fhame. 

But  did  you  not  know,  fir,  when  you  were  trans¬ 
cribing  this  forry  objection,  that  thepooreft  chymift 
could  confute  it  ?  Chymiftry  is  not  your  talent,  it  is 
eafyto  fee  it.  u  Therefore  de  Rouelle’s  (2)  paffion 
tc  rifes,  his  eyes  flafh  fire,  and  his  rage  burfts  forth 
“  when  by  chance  he  reads  what  you  have  faid  of  it 
“  in  fome  parts  of  (3)  your  works.”  Sound  the  epic 
trumpet,  fir  ;  difpute  the  prize  with  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  but  lay  afide  the  art  of  Pott  and  Ma - 

srafff 

Here,  then,  the  principal  objection  of  your  critics, 
which  they  advanced  with  the  utmoft  confidence,  is 
confuted.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  next. 

(1)  The  lea  ft  doubt .  Aben  Ezra  had  already  fufpedled  that  Mofes  had 
rendered  gold  potable  by  fome  chymical  procefs.  Some  time  aftar  Aben 
Ezra,  another  Rabbin,  wrote  that  he  had  been  himfelf  witnefs  to  a  like  ope¬ 
ration.  But  doubts  had  been  entertained  until  the  time  of  Stahl.  Obferve 
how  ufeful  difcoveries  are,  fince  fo  many  years  after,  the  old  errors  are 

ed  in  upon  us  again.  Tut. 

(2)  de  Roucllc’ S.  This  famous  man,  who  died  fince  the  former  edition  cf 
theft*  letters,  was  defervedly  reckoned  the  firft  chymift  in  France.  We  are 
well  allured,  that  he  did  not  admire  thofe  parts  moft  in  Mr.  Voltaire’s  writ¬ 
ings  which  treated  of  chymiftry.  Chrijf. 

(3)  Tour  works.  Let  Mr.  Voltaire  fay  what  he  will,  it  is  certain  that  the 
paflage  marked  with  commons  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition  pubhfhcd  at 
Paris,  at  Lawrence  PraulPs  avei,  approbation  T?  privilege,  but  fince  the  itluf- 
tnuus  writer  has  quoted  it,  andleemsnot  diffatisfied  with-it,  WC  think  W® 
may  give  it  another  place  in  this  edition.  /.uf% 
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§  2.  Whether  a  miracle  was  nccefary ,  or  three 
months  labour  to  cajl  the  golden  calf. 

Thofe  learned  critics  affirm  again,  that  it  was  im - 
pojjible  in  lefs  than  three  months ,  without  a  miracle ,  /o 
cajl  the  golden  calf.  In  this  they  err,  or  are  willing 
to  lead  others  into  error. 

Perhaps  they  think  this  golden  calf  was  a  Cdoflus. 

But,  fir,  you  have  not  forgot,  I  hope,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  of  our  forefathers,  it  was  intended  to 
be  borne  at  the  head  of  our  armies.  Afyke  us ,  fay 
they,  gods  which  can  go  before  us.  You  may  well  iup- 
pofe,  that  according  to  this  plan,  it  was  not  neceflary 
that  this  ftatue  fhould  be  as  heavy  as  Harry  the 
IVth’s  horfe  on  the  Pont-neuf,  or  the  laocoon  at 
Marli.  Perhaps  the  criticks  have  feen  the  golden 
calf  reprefented  in  fome  picture  according  to  the  ca¬ 
price  of  the  painter,  and  they  have  concluded  rafhly 
from  the  painting  to  the  original.  You  well  know, 
fir,  that  painters,  as  well  as  poets,  are  often  bad  au¬ 
thorities. 

Some  Chriftians  have  wrote  that  this  golden  calf 
was  made  in  the  form  of  an  human  body,  with  the 
head  of  a  calf,  in  the  tafte  of  thofe  anubifes  with 
dogs  heads,  which  are  (hewn  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  or  in  the  form  of  the  Ye-  cherubims  with 
calves  heads,  of  which  you  fpeak  in  fome  place. 

You  think  that  this  idol  was  an  Apis  ;  fo  let  it  be. 

But  do  you  deem  a  miracle  neceflary  for  calling  an 
anubis  or  api ^portable  and  coarfely  executed,  as  were 
the  works  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  (  1)  teach¬ 
ers  of  our  forefathers  in  the  arts  ? 

.  t  A  »  -/  5  % 

(i)  The  teachers  of  our  forefathers ,  &c.  According  to  Mr.  Voltaire  they 
were  ignorant  teachers,  without  talle.  His  predominant  madnefs  at.  prefent 
is  to  (hew  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  mod  contemptible  people  (always  ex¬ 
cepting  us  however)  on  the  face  of  the  earth  he  Egyptians,  lays  he,  t/fort 
the  whole,  were  a  contemptible  people,  let  the  admirer  of  pyramids  fay  achat  they  will. 

As  if  the  pyramids  hid  been  the  only  monuments  which  had  procured  to  the 
Egyptians  the  admiration  of  poAerity,  and  that  nothing  had  ever  been  faid  of 
their  other  buildings,  of  their  temples,  their  palaces,  end  fo  many  other 
Works  both  ufcful  and  magnificent.  Has,  the  illuftrious  writer  forgot  thofe 
great  and  beautiful  caufeys,  thofe  numerous  moles  from  whence  their  cities, 
commanding  the  floods,  fecurely  beheld  the  risers  fertilizing  their  plains  ; 
thofe  mighty  lakes,  immenfe  refervoirs  of  water,  without  which  the  lands 
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We  ftiall  not  fay,  that  perhaps  oiir  anceftors  had 
foine  particular  procefs,  with  which  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted,  that  might  have  accelerated  this  work: 
This  conjecture,  however,  after  what  we  have  faid, 
would  not  appear  chimerical.  All  we  require  of  you 
is  to.  go  into  a  founder’s  fliop  :  I  will  anfwer  for  it 
that  if  you  lupply  him  with  proper  materials,  hurry 
him,,  and  pay  him  well,  he  will  complete  this  job  for 
you  in  lefs  than  a  week.  We  made  no  great  enqui¬ 
ries,  and  we  found  two  of  this  trade  who  required  but 
three  days  ror  the  work.  There  is  much  difference 
between  three  days  and  three  months.  And  we 
doubt  not  but  upon  a  ft  rider  fearch,  workmen  might 
be  found  who  would  finifli  it  in  ftill  lefs  time. 

§  3.  Whether  Aaron  caji  the  golden  calf  in  a  Jingle 
day. 

With  a  view  of  rendering  a  miracle  more  neceffa- 
ry,  or  the  abfurdity  of  the  pretended  ftory,  more  pal¬ 
pable,  the  criticks  affert,  that  “  the  people  applied  to 

the  brother  of  Mofes,  in  order  to  get  the  golden  calf 
cc  the  eve  of  that  day,  in  which  Mofes  came  down 

from  the  Mount,  and  that  Aaron  call  it  in  one 
«  day.” 

But  where  did  the  criticks  find  all  thefe  particu¬ 
lars  ?  In  their  own  imaginations  I  fuppofe  ;  for  cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  not  in  fcripture.  Neither  the  day  in 
which  the  people  afked  for  the  golden  calf,  nor  the 
time  which  Aaron  took  to  make  it  are  determined  in 
fcripture. 

If  therefore  it  isabfolutely  impoffible,  as  they  fay, 
that,  this  idol  could  be  caft  in  one  day.  If  this  fad 
is  abfurd,  or  unaccountable  without  a  miracle,  which 
they  deem  to  be  the  fame  thing,  let  them  obferve, 
that  not  Mofes,  but  they  themfelves  affert  thofe 
things.  How  dare  they  then  afcribe  them  to  the  fa- 
cred  writer,  who  never  fpoke  of  them?  It  is  eafy  to 

would  have  been  barren;  thofe  canals,  which  diftributed  the  waters  on  all 
Tides,  facilitated  commerce,  and  kept  up  plenty  ?  &c.  &c.  Does  he  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Egyptians  but  their  pyramids  ?  But  the  deciaimer  BoiTuet,  as 
he  calls  him,  had  cried  up  Egypt,  and  had  faid  nothing  of  China.  It  was 
therefore  proper  to  cry  up  China,  and  lower  Egypt.  Edit. 
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find  abfurdities  in  an  author,  when  we  put  what  wc 
pleafe  into  his  mouth,  and  without  remorfe,  father 
on  him  the  children  of  our  own  imaginations. 

Thus  fir,  three  days,  and  perhaps  lefs,  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  calling  the  golden  calf,  and  it  is  not  laid  in 
any  place,  that  Aaron  took  up  but  one  in  that  work. 
Judge  yourfelf,  whether  the  obje&ion  of  your  cri- 
ticks  is  well  founded. 

§  4.  Whether  it  was  impojjtble  for  the  Jews  to  f up- 
ply  gold  enough ,  for  making  this  Jlatue . 

Collins ,  Tindall ,  Bolinghroke ,  Iff c.  (1 )  cannot 

conceive  that  the  Jews ,  who  had  not  wherewith  to  mend 
their  fandals ,  could  afk  for  a  calf  of  majfy  gold. 

This  laft  exprefiion,  upon  which  they  dwell  with 
fo  much  fatisfaftion,  and  which  you  affeftedly  re¬ 
peat,  can  no  longer  intimidate  us.  Although  the 
golden  calf  was  majfy  ^  yet  we  have  feen  that  it  mull 
have  been  portable,  and  of  confequence  that  it  could 
not  be  of  very  great  weight. 

But  infhorty  fay  you,  how  could  the  Jews  fupply 
gold  enough  to  make  even  a  portable  calf 

H  ow  !  the  book  of  Exodus  will  inform  you.  By 
bringing  unto  Aaron ,  the  golden  ear-rings  of  their 
wives ,  their  Jons  and  their  daughters . 

Suppofe,  fir,  that  out  of  two  millions  of  fouls, 
to  which  the  Hebrew  people  amounted,  according 
to  your  own  calculation,  there  were  only  150,000 

(i)  Cannot  conceive.  What  matters  it  whether  they  can  conceive  it  or 
not  ?  They  could  not  conceive  neither,  that  chymiftry,  in  its  higheft ftugc,  could 
dijfolve goldy  fo  as  to  render  it  potable.  And  yet  we  have  {hewn  the  certainty  of 
this.  They  cannot  conceive!  They  cannot  imagine  !  Fine  principles  of  reafon- 
ing  indeed  !  No  foarce  will  produce  more  paralogifms,  and  falfe  inferences 
than  this.  From  fuch  premises  as  thefe,  the  vulgar  conclude,  that  juggler's 
tricks,  are  the  effe&s  of  magic,  and  that  jugglers  are  conjurors.  All  reafon- 
ings  pf  this  fort,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  fyllogil’ni  “  I,  an  ignor- 
“  ant  man  or  a  wit,  it  matters  not  which,  who  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
“  powers  of  nature,  or  the  improvements  of  induftry,  who  have  but  a  flight 
**  tin&ure  of  the  arts  and  their  proceffes,  who  have  ftudied  but  fuperficially 
“  the  hiftories  of  ancient  nations,  their  languages  and  their  cultoms,  I  com- 
“  prehend  within  my  narrow  and  feeble  conception,  all  the  ideas  of  what  is 
14  or  what  may  be.  Now  I  cannot  conceive  that  fuch  a  thing  is  or  can  be.  Thcre- 
fore  it  is  not,’'  The  proper  anfvver  to  this  argument  is,  that  this  propor¬ 
tion,  I  comprehend,  &c.  which,  although  it  is  feldom  exprtffed,  is  always  tm- 
derftood,  favours  neither  of  modefty  nor  truth.  Ant. 
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perfons,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  who  wore  ear¬ 
rings  of  gold,  and  let  us  eftimate  each  ear-ring  at  a 
Drachm  only.  You  fee  that  I  am  far  from  valuing* 

j  i  q 

things  too  high.  Do  not  you  think  fir,  that  150,000 
Drachms  of  gold  would  fuffice  to  make  a  portable 
golden  calf. 

How  will  your  learned  criticks  anfwer  this  ?  Will 
they  deny  that  the  women  and  children  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  uiually  wore  ear-rings  of  gold  ?  But  befides 
the  affirmation  of  the  facred  writer,  that  even  in  the 
time  oi  Abraham,  this  kind  of  ornament  was  known 
in  Paleftine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  It 
was  the  cuftom  of  the  Ifhmaelites,  to  wear  them, 
even  when  they  were  (1)  going  to  battle.  And  at 
this  time  the  Arabians,  who  are  their  defendants, 
and  inhabit  the  fame  deferts,  adorn  themfelves  with 
them  in  common.  In  fhort,  the  ufe  of  them  was 
common  among  the  Egyptians.  And  why  ffiould 
not  the  Hebrews  have  had  them  too  ?  Perhaps  you 
think,  that  they  had  left  thefe  jewels  behind  them  in 
Egypt,  or  that  the  gold  of  their  ear-rings,  like  the 
foies  of  their  fandals ,  had  been  worn  away  in  the  fpace 
of  three  months. 

j But,  you  will  fay,  the  Jewifh  nation  was  poor.  We 
(hall  prefently  drew  you  that  they  were  far  from  be¬ 
ing  fo  poor  as  you  fuppofe  them.  But  even  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  be  fo,  muft  they  have  been  a  very  rich 
people,  if  among  two  millions  of  fouls,  there  were 
found  150,000  perfons,  who  wore,  each  of  them, 
a  jewel  valued  at  a  Drachm  of  gold  ?  How  can  you 
tell  befides,  whether  the  greateft  number  of  thole 
ear-rings,  did  not  make  part  of  thofe  precious  effefts, 
which  they  borrowed  from  thier  ancient  matters  ? 
We  may  conclude  that  this  obje&ion,  is  juft  as  weak 

the  (2)  former  one$. 

(1)  Going  to  Battle,  It  is  related  in  the  8th  Chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
that  the  Ifraelites,  made  a  prefent  to  Gideon,  of  all  the  jewels  of  this  kind 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  vanquifhed  Midianites  It  was  found  that 
the  ear-rings  alone,  amounted  to  i70ofhekels  of  gold,  that  is  to  fay,  accor¬ 
ding  to  fame  writers,  to  more  than  250 o  Louildores.  Aut. 

(2)  Former  ones.  How  can  a  reafonable  objection  be  drawn  fr@m  tne 
•quantity  of  gold,  which  was  to  form  a  ilatue,  when  the  proportions  oi  that 
flatue  are  not  known  ?  Edit. 
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§  5.  Concerning  the  23,000  men,  which  thofe  cri¬ 
ticks  fay  were  Jlaughtered ,  for  having  worjhippcd  the 
golden  calf . 

“  Deceived  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts,  they 
u  cannot  believe  that  Moles  flaughtered  twenty  three 
ci  thoufand  men,  to  expiate  this  crime,  or  that  fo 
“  many  men  would  have  fullered  themfelves  to  be 
“  flaughtered  by  the  Levites,  without  the  help  of 

another  miracle. ” 

It  feems  then,  that  your  learned  men,  do  not 
think  that  there  were  23,000  men  killed  in  this  ac¬ 
tion.  Nor  we  neither,  fir.  But,  however,  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  thofe  criticks  do  not  appear  to  us  the 
founder  for  this  reafon.  Let  us,  with  your  leave  ex¬ 
amine  them. 

cc  Humanity,  goodnefs  of  heart,  prevent  them  from 
cc  believing,  &c.  &c.”  You  fay  that  this  goodnefs 
of  heart  deceives  them.  Perhaps  you  are  right,  for 
it  is  not  according  to  the  weak  fuppofitions  of  men 
that  God  regulates  his  judgments  and  his  vengeances. 
To  reafon  only  in  a  political  light,  do  they  know 
exa&ly  how  far  it  was  proper  to  carry  feverity  in 
order  to  keep  this  intractable  multitude  in  awe  of 
the  legiflator,  and  in  an  attachment  to  their  religion, 
that  principal  part  and  bafis  of  all  legiflation  ?  Huma¬ 
nity  and  goodnefs  of  heart  are  not  the  only  virtues 
which  the  head  of  a  great  nation  fhould  poflefs. 
He  fhould  befides  be  firm  and  fevere,  more  efpecially 
when  the  tranfgreffors  are  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  tranfgreflion  enormous.  Now  that  of  the  He¬ 
brews  was  fo  much  fo,  that  your  writers  have  juft 
now  pronounced  it  inconceivable. 

“  Twenty-three  thoufand  men  flaughtered  by  the 
Levites  !'3  To  hearken  to  thofe  great  criticks  would 
induce  one  to  believe  that  thefe  Levites  were  but  an 
handful  of  trembling  priefts.  But  in  the  text,  things 
are  very  different.  Thefe  Levites  are  no  lefs  than 
all  the  Jons  of  Levi,  that  is,  the  entire  tribe  of  Levi, 
a  tribe  which  you  know  was  not  (1)  the  lead  war- 

(1)  The  lead  warlike.  Our  learned  writers,  who  are  accuftomed  to  con- 
touad  every  thing,  and  to  judge  of  every  thing  by  that  fmall  circle  of  ol  jc«5U 
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like  of  the  twelve,  nor  probably  the  (1)  leaft  attach¬ 
ed  to  Moles,  Even  fuppofe  that  part  of  this  tribe 
had  been  involved  in  the  general  tranfgreffion,  and 
let  us  fuppofe,  the  number  of  the  Levites  who 
were  drawn  out  againft  rhe  tranfgrelfors  to  have  been 
10  or  12,000.  Is  it  impoffible  that  10  or  12,000 
men  Ihouid  kill  23,000  !  And  was  a  miracle  neceffa- 
ry  to  enable  10  or  12,000  men  in  arms,  animated 
by  the  command  of  the  legillator,  and  by  zeal  for 
their  religion,  to  maffacre  a  people  who  were  taken 
by  furprize  and  unarmed,  and  who  were  intimidated 
byremorfe  for  their  crime  and  by  the  fear  of  punilh- 
ment  ?  How  many,  much  more  (2)  aftonilhing  events, 
does  prophane  hiftory  relate  which  nobody  ever 
called  in  queftion  ?  Therefore  the  reafonings  of  your 


which  furrounds  them,  from  the  fame  idea  of  our  Levites  as  they  do  of  the 
priefls  of  their  religion.  This  is  another  miftake.  ift.  At  the  time  of  this 
adion,  the  Levites  had  Hot  yet  been  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar  ; 
they  bore  arms  like  the  reft  of  the  lfraelites.  This  obfervation  ihouid  not 
have  efcaped  Mr.  Voltaire  at  leaft. 

ad.  Even  after  the  confecration  of  the  Levites  to  the  altar,  altho'  they 
were  exempted  from  military  fervice,  they  were  often  feen  fighting  in  our 
armies.  Phineas,  the  grandfon  of  Aaron,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  no  lefs  by 
his  courage  than  by  his  zeal.  He  went  to  battle,  and  fome  people  think 
that  he  commanded  the  Hebrews  when  they  vanq'iiilhed  the  Midianites. 
The  prieft  Benaias  was  one  of  David’s  heroes  and  general  of  Solomon’s  ar¬ 
mies.  The  exploits  of  the  Macabees  are  known,  and  in  later  times,  Jofe- 
phus  the  hiftorian,  was  at  once  a  prieft  and  one  of  the  greateft  captains  of 
our  nation.  Edit. 

(1)  The  lead  attached  to  Mofes.  Mofes  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  for  this 
reafon  this  tribe  muft  have  had  a  particular  attachment  to  him.  Edit. 

(2.)  More  ajlonljhing  events.  In  prophane  hiftory  we  fee  handfuls  of  men 
cutting  thoufands  to  pieces  ranged  in  battle  array.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
feveral  thoufand  men  armed  fell  fuddenly  upon  a  crowd,  unarmed,  and  en¬ 
tirely  taken  up  with  that  prophane  feftival  which  they  were  celebrating. 
This  is  a  ftriking  circumftance  which  the  continuation  of  Mofes’s  recital  and 
the  clear  and  pi ecife  text  confirm.  Here  follows  this  text  as  we  read  it  in 
the  tranflation  of  one  of  your  moft  famous  Hebraifts  ( Father  Houbigant ) 

‘  Mofes  having  feen  that  the  people  were  given  up  to  the  mad  joy  of  that 
“  feftival,  which  had  been  appointed  by  Aaron,  and  that  it  would  be  eafy  to 
“  cut  them  to  pieces,  if  they  were  attacked,  flood  up  at  the  gate  of  the  camp 
“  and  cried  out,  who  is  on  the  Lord's  fide  ?  Let  him  come  unto  me,  and  all 
“  the  fens  of  Levi  gathered  chemfelves  together  unto  him,  and  he  faid  unto 
“them,’*  &  c.  &c.  Exodus,  Ch.  32.  v.  2  $• 

This  palfage  is  a  fufricient  anfwer  alfo  to  thofe  who,  like  the  author  of  the 
Philofophy  of  Hiftory,  fuppofing  that  this  maffacre  was  committed  without 
diftindion,  draw  from  it  a  pretence  for  cenfuring  the  conduct  of  Mofes.  It 
is  evident  that  this  daughter  fellonly  upon  thofe  who  were  adually  employed 
in  the  worfhip  of  the  idol,  and  by  confequence,  upon  the  tranfgreffors.  To 
affirm  the  contrary  is  evidently  to  mifund«rftand  the  tex?}  or  grofsly  t* 
caiuuaiu-te  the  legillator.  J.ut. 
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writers  are  but  weak  arguments  even  againfl:  our 

vulgate  vetfion  of  the  Bible. 

Now  if  they  prove  nothing  againfl:  the  vulgate  ver* 
fion,  what  fuccefs  will  they  have  againfl  the  ancient 
verfions,  even  the  Latin  verfions,  againll  the  Greeks 
Syriac,  Chaldaick,  verfions  which  reduce  thofe  23,000 
men  to  3000  ?  What  fuccefs  will  they  have  elpecL 
ally  againfl  the  Hebrew  text  ?  According  to  this 
text,  which  is  the  only  one  we  are  bound  to  defend, 
there  were  only  about  3000  men  flaughtered.  Is  ic 
the  fault  of  the  facred  writer,  if  your  interpreters  have 
wrote  the  word  twenty  inflead  oi  about  ? 

Now  let  the  number  be  thus  reduced,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  impoflibiiity  of  23,000  men  being 
flaughtered  by  the  Levites,  or  bf  the  necelfity  ot  a 
miracle  to  comprehend  it  and  of  all  the  empty  de¬ 
clamations  of  your  critics  ? 

However,  fay  you,  there  remain  3000  men  kill¬ 
ed.  Is  this  nothing?  1  his,  at  leaft,  fir,  may  be 
called  a  reafonable  objeftion.  Yet,  if  we  are  not 
miftaken,  the  difficulty  may  be  reduced  to  this  point, 
whether  when  the  number  of  the  guilty  amounts  to 
3000,  God  can  punifh  them.  If  you  deny  this  pro* 
pofition,  produce  your  proofs,  we  promife  to  anfwer 
you. 

§  6.  Whether  it  is  Cl  fact  qbfolutely  inconceivable , 
that  the  Hebrews  fhould  have  required  a  golden  calf  at 
ihe  foot  of  mount  Shiaf  for  adoration. 

Tour  writers ,  fir,  cannot  conceive  that  the  Jews 
could  ajk  fur  a  golden  calf  for  adoration ,  at  the  foot  cf  the 
mountain  where  God  was  converfing  with  Mofes ,  in  the 
midjl  of  the  thunder  and  lightning ,  and  the  found  of  the 
heavenly  trumpet  which  Were  then  fcen  and  heard \ 

But,  firfl,  where  have  thofe  criticks  found  that 
the  fplendid  and  dreadful  appearances,  in  which  God 
was  pleafed  to  nianifeit  himfeif*  to  his  people,  lafled 
forty  days,  the  time  of  the  legiJlators  (lay  on  the 
mount  ?  It  is  faid  indeed,  that  when  he  went  up,  it 
was  covered  with  a  thick  cloud,  and  that  ihe  glory  of 
ihe  Lord ,  which  appeared  on  the  fummit ,  was  life 
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a  burning  fire.  But  that  the  thunderings  and  the  light¬ 
nings ,  that  the  found  of  the  trumpet ,  that  even  the 
cloud  and  the  fire  which  iffued  out  of  it,  continued 
until  Mofes  came  down,  cannot  be  found  in  Exodus, 
or  in  any  other  facred  writer. 

Whilft  you  aggravate  the  crime  of  our  forefathers, 
by  dwelling  on  falfe  or  at  leaft  (i)  doubtful  circum- 
itances,  why  do  you  conceal  one  which  the  facred 
writer  mentions,  and  deferves  notice. 

True,  fir,  our  fathers  were  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  where  God  was  f peaking  to  Mofes .  But  for  a  long 
time  they  knew  not,  they  faid,  what  was  become  of 
Mofes .  1  hey  hadfeen  him  feverai  times  before  going 
up  and  coming  down  from  the  mountain,  to  convey 
to  them  the  orders  of  the  Lord.  But  at  this  time,  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  not  returned  for  the  fpace  of 
more  than  a  month.  Amazed  at  his  long  abfence, 
and  not  -  knowing  what  might  have  happened  him, 
they  loft  all  hopes  of  feeing  him  again,  and  imagined 
themfelves  to  be  in  the  midft  of  thofe  -deferts,  with¬ 
out  chief,  laws,  or  worfhip.  Is  it  inconceivable  that 
in  fuch  circumftances,  thofe  ignorant  men,  left  to 
themfelves,  and  looking  upon  themfelves  as  forfaken 
by  their  God,  whom  they  no  longer  heard,  ihould 
have  fabricated  for  their  own  ufe,  one  of  thofe  vifibie 
gods,  which  fo  many  other  nations  worfhipp£d. 

Secondly,  Who  knows,  fir,  whether  in  their  in¬ 
tention,  the  honours  which  they  paid  to  this  idol, 
were  not  relative  to  God  their  deliverer,  and  whe¬ 
ther  their  whole  guilt  did  not  confift  in  having  war- 
fhipped  him,  contrary  to  his  commands,  under  a  cor¬ 
poreal  figure  ?  Learned  men  have  been  of  this  opi- 

(i)  Dbultful circumjlances.  They  are  looked  on  as  fuch  by  many  learned 
Chriftfans,  ’and  among  others,  by  thfe  famous  le  Clerc.  According  to  him, 
the  whole  of  this  mighty  fpedlacle  was  at  an  end.  Even  the  cloud  was  no 
longer  feen,  except  perhaps  upon  fome  height;.  Cum  non  cerneretur ,  fays  he, 

. ampfius  nukinifi  forts  in  aliquo  month  jug*.  But  even  f'uppofe  all  thefe  circum- 
flarces  were-  true,  what  coiidufions  could  we  draw  from  them  ?  We  well 
know  that  the  mod  extraordinary  and  formidable  objects,  bceoVne  by  hab.t 
familiar  to  men.  Prejudice  which  judges  partially,  ftupidity  whhh  reainns 
not  at  all,  and  incredulity- Which  cavils  at  every  thing,  may  produce  this  ef¬ 
fect.  £  Jih 
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mon,  and  the  text  feems  to  favour  it  ;  0  Jfraei, 
fay >  that  fenfelefs  people,  looking  on  the  idol,  there 
is  thy  God ,  who  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt.  And  Aa¬ 
ron,  when  he  is  proclaiming  the  feftival,  which  they 
were  to  celebrate,  tells  them,  do-morrow  is  a  fcajl  to 
the  Lord. 

Thirdly,  However  this  opinion  may  hand,  eonfi- 
der,  fir,  what  the  Hebrews  then  were,  from  whence 
they  came,  and  what  notions  were  generally  enter¬ 
tained  of  idolatry.  They  had  juft  left  Egypt,  where 
this  worfhip  prevailed  ;  they  faw  it  fpread  forth  on 
all  Tides  ;  it  was  the  religion  of  the  molt  flourifhing 
fiates,  and  of  the  nations  molt  famed  for  wifdom. 
This  worfhip,  which  feems  fo  extravagant  to  us  now, 
dazzled  them  by  its  brilliant  out  fide.  Fublick  au¬ 
thority  protefted  it,  and  eftablifhed  cu flora  covered 
the  madnefs  of  it.  You  yourfelf  repeatedly  fay,  that 
the  Hebrews  were  a  barbarous ,  ftupid ,  fuperjiitious 
people.  Is  it  hard  to  conceive  that  men  cf  this 
character,  hurried  away  by  the  example  of  their 
neighbours,  yielded  on  this  occafion,  to  their  incli¬ 
nation  towards  a  kind  of  worfhip  then  in  repute, 
which  flattered  their  tafte  by  pompous  ceremonies, 
and  feftal  mirth  ?  Do  you  not  know  what  a  mighty 
influence  ftrong  prejudices,  the  power  of  cuilom,  (1) 
the  empire  of  the  fenfes  have,  especially  over  vulgar 
minds  ?  Reafon  then,  fir,  conformably  to  your  own 
feelings,  and  allow  this,  either  that  our  forefathers 
were  not  fuch  men  a$  you  reprefent  them,  or  join 
with  us  in  faying,  that  they  were  very  likely  to  fall  in¬ 
to  idolatry  in  fuch  circumflances,  even  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Sinai. 

(i)  'The  empire  of  the fi^.nfes,  We  cannot  conceive  how  the  Tfraelitcs  could 
b,e  fo  ftupid,  as  to  worfhip  an  image,  which  they  had  juft  call  with  their  own 
hands.  And  can  we  conceive  how  the  Egyptians,  that  wife  nation,  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  magnanimous  people,  the  Greeks,  fo  polite  and  clear-lighted  a 
people,  could  adopt  a  worfhip  fo  abiurd?  Our  fathers  hurried  away  by  the 
power  of  example  and  habit,  have  fometimes  woffliipped  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles.  But  if  idolatry  is  banifhed  now  ah.ioft  from  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  ii  it  can  be  looked  on  now  only  in  the  light  of  inconceivable  extrava¬ 
gance,  to  whom  is  this  owing  ?  Did  not  our  fathers  re-eftablifh  and  prefer ve 
the  true  worlhip,  which  all  other  nations  had  abandoned.  Edit, 
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§  7*  Of  the  tranfgreffion  of  Aaron  and  of  his  fro* 
motion  to  the  dignity  of  high-priejl . 

Further,  your  critics  66  think.  it  extraordinary  that 
Ci  Aaron,  who  was  the  moft  guilty  of  all,  fhould  have 
iC  been  rewarded  for  that  very  crime  for  which  the 
cc  reft  underwent  fo  dreadful  a  punifhment,  by  be- 
*c  ing  appointed  high-prieft,  whilft  the  bloody  re- 

mains  of  his  three  and  twenty  thoufand  brethren, 
cc  were  heaped  at  the  foot  of  that  altar  on  which  he 
“  was  going  to  facrifice.” 

The  tranfgreffion  of  Aaron  was  certainly  grievous 
and  abominable ;  but  I  pray  you  noble  critics,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Tindall,  Collins,  &c.  confider  the  cir- 
cumftances  he  finds  himfelf  in.  On  one  fide,  he  is 
as  ignorant  as  the  other  Hebrews,  whether  his  bro¬ 
ther  will  ever  return,  and  whether  God,  who  is  now 
filent,  will  ever  again  deign  to  fpeak  to  his  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  hurried,  he  is  imperioufiy 
commanded.  Up,  fay  they,  make  us  Gods.  In  vain 
he  drives  to  calm  their  fpirits,  and  to  keep  them 
faithful  to  their  duty.  lie  knows  their  violent  and 
impetuous  character,  O  fublime  philofophers  \ 
Your  fouls,  intrepid  and  ftrangers  to  fear,  would  per* 
haps  have  remained  unfhaken  in  thefe  circumftaiices. 
But  a  weak  mind  might  have  been  daunted  without  a 
miracle .  All  hearts  are  not  poffieffed  of  that  intre¬ 
pid  courage,  which  philofophy  infpires. 

He  fhould  have  died ,  You  fay  ( i )  in  another  place. 
He  fhould,  nobody  difputes  it.  But  do  we  always 
as  we  fhould  ?  And  do  we  pretend  to  fay  that 
he  was  innocent  ? 

Aaron,  the  m&ft  guilty  of  all.  Who  told  you  this  ? 

'  Did  yon  read  his  heart  r  How  do  you  know  but  the 
dread  of  violence,  his  relu&ance  in  yielding  to  it, 
and  the  bitternefs  of  his  repentance  rendered  him 
more  worthy  of  being  fpared  than  the  reft  ? 

He  tranfgreffes,  but  repentance  foon  follows  the 
tranfgreffion,  The  fincerity  of  his  forrow,  and  the 
prayers  of  his  brother,  difann  the  Lord,  who  was 

{l)In  wtfter  fane.  See  the  Philofophy  of  Hiftorv-. 
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preparing  to  extirminate  him,  with  the  reft  of  the 
guilty.  °He  obtains  his  pardon,  and  fometime  after 
fs  raffed  to  the  facerdotal  office.  This  is  what  your 
writers  call,  being  rewarded  for  his  crime,  \oumuft 
allow,  fir,  that  although  this  expreftion  has  the  merit 
of  energy,  yet  it  has  not  entirely  that  of  juftnefs. 

Whilft  the  bloody  remains  of  23,000  of  his  brethren, 
he.  What  a  defeription  is  this  fir  !  We  difeover 
your  tragic  pencil.  This  picture  is  moving,  but  is 
it  a  true  one  ?  In  reality  you  know  as  well  as  we  do, 
that  there  were  not  23,000  men  killed.  What  plea- 
fure  do  you  take,  in  giving  us  that  for  truth,  which 
you  know  in  your  heart,  is  lalle,  or  at  lean  doubt¬ 
ful  ? 

And  when  you  reprefent  thofe  bloody  remains ,  heap¬ 
ed  up  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ,  are  you  ignorant  that 
feveral  months  had  elapfed,  fince  this  bloody  a  Ct  had 
been  done  ?  We  mult  allow,  that  by  bringing  thofe 
diftant  objedls  nearer  to  our  view,  the  feene  becomes 
more  moving.  But,  fir,  I  pray  you  lefs  pathetick, 
and  more  exaCtnefs.  The  fame  liberties  are  not 
granted  to  criticifm  as  to  poetry. 

Therefore  the  promotion  of  Aaron,  to  the  facer¬ 
dotal  office,  after  his  tranfgreffion,  has  nothing- ex¬ 
traordinary  in  it.  In  order  to  condemn  it,  as  your 
writers  do,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  prove,  that  God 
cannot  punifh  thofe  who  commit  fin,  and  pardon 
thofe  who  repent.  Do  you  mean  tp  deprive  him  of 
this  right  ? 

§  8.  I  hat  the  account  of  the  adoration  of  the  golden 
calf,  and  of  Aaron's  tranfgrcjfion ,  could  not  have  been 
added  to  the  books  of  Mofes. 

Let  us  conclude  by  a  reflection,  which  mu  ft  lftrikc 
every  impartial  reader,  viz.  That  it  is  morally  im- 
poftible,  that  the  relation  of  thefe  two  facts,  (hould 
have  been  added  to  the  books  of  Mofes.  Who,  for  in- 
fiance,  could  have  added  the  tranfgreffion  of  Aaron? 
Could  it  have  been  an  author  not  of  the  facerdotal 
order  ?  But  would  the  priefts,  the  guardians  of  the 
facred  writings,  have  fuffered  it  ?  Could  it  have  been 
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one  of  that  order  ?  What !  would  the  priefts  have 
corrupted  the  records  of  their  religion,  to  difhonour 
themfelves  without  reafon,  by  difhonourinp’  their 
chief  and  father  ?  ° 

We  may  draw  the  fame  conclusion  with  refped 
to  the  golden  call7.  If  this  is  an  apochryphal  fa£r, 
aaded,  to  the  books  of  Mofes ,  when,  by  whom,  how 
was  this  done  ?  What  ilrange  interelt  could  prompt 
this  forger ,  thus  to  call  a  blemifh  on  his  anceftors  and 
nis  nation  ?  How  happens  it  that  the  forger  was  ne¬ 
ver  detected  ?  Or  if  he  was,  how  comes  it  that  the 
lorgery  was  not  blazoned  through  the  wTorId  ?  By 
what  unaccountable  ftupidity,  has  this  people,  who 
was  always  zealoufiy  attached  to  their  facred  writ¬ 
es,  permitted  any  one  to  faifify  the  truth  of  them, 
by  inferting  into  them,  not  miracles  worked  in  their 
favour,  but  calumnious  fafis,  fo  fhameful  -to  the  fa¬ 
thers  and  mortifying  to  the  children  ?  How  could 
thofe  fads  be  tranfmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  with¬ 
out  contradiction  ?  How  came  they  to  pafs  from  the 
Pentateuch  into  the  other  (i)  facred  books,  and 
even  into  the  (2)  facred  poetry  of  the  nation  ?  Can 

you  conceive  this,  fir,  and  do  your  writers  conceive 
It  ? 

I  admire  thofe  criticks.  The  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  Mofes,  appears  doubtful  to  them,  becaufe 
the  adoration  of  the  golden  calf  and  the  tranfgreffion 
of  Aaron,  are  related  in  them.  But  for  this  reafon 
precifely,  every  impartial  man  will  conclude,  that 

(1)  Sacred  booh.  “This  Egyptian  worfhip,  fays  Mr,  Freret,  Mofes 
ec  points  out  in  the  canticle,  which  he  compofed  a  little  time  before  his  death. 

1  *1 hey  have  provoked  the  Lord ,  fays  he,  by  facrifc'ng  to  Gods,  nvhom  their  fathers 
1  never  •vaorjhipped .  With  this  fains  worHiip,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  upbraids 
1  them  as  the  mod  ancient  crime  of  the  Jewilh  nation,  and  the  corruption  of 
ct  their  youth.  Edit. 

(2)  Sacred  poetry  of  the  nation.  '"W  e  read  in  one  of  the  pfalms  an  account  of 
the  feveral  tranfgrelfions  of  the  Hebrews.  The  adoration  of  the  golden 
calf  is  not  forgotten  in  it*  They  made  themfelves,  fays  the  }>  faint  id,  a  calf  in 
Hereby  and  nvorjhipped  the  metal  nvhicb  they  had  carved.  They  changed  their  glory 
into  ihelikenefs  of  a  calf  that  eateth  grafs.  Notwitftanding  this,  the  author  op  tl  e 
Ebilofophy  .of  Hijiory,  affirms,  that  no  prophet  ever  mentioned  the  adoration  op  the 
golden  calf.  Does  he  not  place  David  in  the  rank  of  prophets  ?  1  his  chriilian 
truly  feems  well  inftru&ed  in  his  religion  !  Ant. 
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thefe  writings  were  never  materially  altered.  Such 
fa&s,  inftead  of  being  added,  would  have  been  firli 
(i)  expunged.  The  more  odious  this  double  forgery 
would  have  been,  the  more  inconceivable  it  is,  how 
a  forger  could  accomplish  it,  the  priefts  fuffer  it,  and 
the  people  believe  it. 

Thus,  to  fum  up  what  we  have  faid  on  this  fubjcct 
in  a  few  words.  Let  our  forefathers  be  allowed  to 
have  had  feme  {kill  in  chymiftry.  Let  us  form  no 
falle  fuppofitions  of  the  proportions  of  the  golden 
calf,  or  of  the  excellence  of  its  workmanfhip.  Let 
us  recollect  the  character  of  the  Ifraelites  and  the  cir- 
cumitances  they  were  in.  But  above  all  let  us  Hick 
to  the  text  of  feripture.  Let  nothing  be  taken  Jrom, 
or  added  to  it.  And  all  thefe  pretended  weighty  ob¬ 
jections,  will  fall  of  themfelves. 

Behold,  fir,  how  eafy  it  is  to  anfwer  thofe  objec¬ 
tions  ;  and  allow  this.  That  you  mud  have  a  great 
contempt  for  your  readers,  if  you  think  that  they  can 
be  dazzled  by  them.  Did  you  imagine,  that  the 
great  names  you  quoted,  would  intimidate  them  ?  In 
this  refpeft,  I  know  not  the  difpofitions  of  Chrifiians; 
but  as  to  the  Hebrews,  before  they  believe  any  thing, 
they  weigh  authorities,  and  read  texts. 

We  are,  &c.  &c. 

(r)  £i pun?ed.  We  may  judge  of  tills,  by  the  manner  in  which  Jofrphm, 
has  a<5led-  He  does  not  deny  the  fadl  ;  but  for  fear  of  calling  an  o  lium  oa 
the  firfb  of  our  high-priefts,  and  the  wht*le  nation,  before  the  eacircsimcifctfl, 
he  has  made  uoferupie  of  linking  it  out  of  hi*  hiilcry.  slut. 
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In  which  another  objection  is  anfwered ,  with  refpcdl  to 
the  adoration  of  the  golden  calf  ana  the  t  ran  fare  (lion 
of  Aaron. 


J[S  it  not  extraordinary,  fir,  that  writers  who  fb 
oiten  calumniate  our  fathers,  and  impute  to  then!, 
without  fcruple  or  foundation,  horrid  deeds,  fnock- 
ing  to  thought,  yet  obdinately  refiife  to  believe  too 
real  a  crime,  which  the  mo  ft  ancient  of  our  writings- 
relate,  and  all  our  records  attePc  ? 

We  met  with  one  objection  more,  to  the  adoration 
of  the  golden  calf,  and  the  tranfgrefiion  of  Aaron, 
in  iome  new  trafts  which  we  lately  perufed.  It  is 
drawn  from  the  fplendid  miracles,  to  which  the  He¬ 
brews  had  been  fo  often  witneffes,  and  iri  which  Aa¬ 
ron  co-operated  with  his  brother. 

This  objection,  the  only  one,  which  can  with  any 
fhew  of  reafon  be  made  to  thefe  two  faffs,  and  which 
might  be  extended  to  all  the  tranfgreffions  related  in 
the  Pentateuch,  feemed  to  us  to  deferve  a  full  an- 
fwer,  and  it  fhall  be  the  fubjecl  of  this  letter.  It  is 
mortifying  to  children,  to  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
proof  of  their  father’s  guilt.  But  every  thing  fhall 
give  place  in  our  hearts  to  the  love  of  truth.  Let  the 
talk  be  ever  fo  unwelcome,  we  fhall  fiiil  continue  to 
pay  it  this  melancholy  tribute. 

Is  it  poffible,  fay  they,  Is  it  conceivable  that  Aa- 
ron  and  the  Hebrews,  after  all  the  mighty  miracles 
c:  they  had  been  fome  of  them  witneffes  to,  and  the 
Cm  former  even  the  co-operator,  fhould,  notwithfland- 
«•  ing  proflitute  their  incenfe  to  a  vain  idol  ?” 

It  mud  be  allowed,  that  this  breach  of  faith,  as* 


well  as  many  others,  of  which  our  fathers  were  guiL*' 
ty,  has  fomething  in  it  extraordinary,  and  that  it 
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{hews  this  people  had  a  \;ery  Orange  untovvaronefs  or 
mind,  and  hardnefs  of  heart.  .And  agreeably  to  this. 
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the  books  of  Mofes  are  full  of  fharp  and  bitter  re¬ 
proaches  for  thefe  things*,  which  be  ceafbd  not  to  cnft 
on  them.  But  upon  what  grounds  do  the  authors  of 
thofe  tracts,  hold  thefe  fafts  to  be  impoffible  ? 

They  judge  probably  of  our  fathers  by  themfelves. 
But  firltj  they  wrong  themfelves  ;  they  are  poiifhcd 
people,  and  of  enlightened  undefftaridings.  But  the 
Hebrews  were  vn'brant  and  barbarous . 

o 

Bdides,  are  they  com’pe'tent  judges  of  their  own. 
hearts  ?  Have  they  calculated  exactly,  how  many  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  efficacy  of  miracles,  might  proceed  from 
the  natural  frailty  of  man,  the  hurry  of  paftions,  the 
blindnefs  of  prejudice,  the  errors  of  a  prefumptuous 
phiioiophy,  which  railes  difputes  on  every  thing,  and 
strives  to  draw  every  thing  within  its  narrow  perfpet- 
Tive  ? 

Why  'fh oii-ld  the  fight  of  fome  miracles,  work  upon 
them  thole  effects,  which  the  daily  wonders  they 
were  vimeffes  to,  cannot  produce  ?  The  great  fpec- 
tacle  of  nature,  for  infiance*  more  ftrikingrn  the  eye 
or  wifdom,  and  more  awful  to  them  than  the  fea  di¬ 
vided,  the  water  flowing  from  the  bofom  of  rocks,  or 
mount  Sinai  reiounding  with  the  heavenly  trump, 
and  the  cram  of  thunder  ?  Let  them  examine  them- 
felves,  and  try  whether  their  defires  have  been  always 
pure,  and  their  actions  innocent  !  What!  Although 
filled  with  the  fublimeft  notions,  of  the  fandity  of  t  he 
law  of  nature,  and  of  the  obedience  due  to  the  fu~ 
preme  legiflator,  who  hath  written  it  on  their  hearts. 
Although  witnefles  to  his  works',  and  breathing  only 
by  his  good  will, they  dare  to  infringe  his  commands, 
and  yet  they  cannot  conceive  how  the  Hebrews  could 
tranfgrefs,  aiter  io  many  miracles!  The  one  is  not 
more  inconceivable  than  the  other  ;  there  is  the 
fame  blindnefs  on  both  Tides. 

No,  fir,  neither  the  mod  finking  miracles,  nor 
the  mo  ft  fp  lend  id  wonders  of  nature,  can  fix  man  in¬ 
variably,  in  the  right  way.  Every  thing  depends  on 
the  diipofitions  of  thofe,  who  are  .witnefles  to  them. 
Wnilfl  fome  of  a  jult  way  of  thinking,  acknowledge 
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in  one  as  .well  as  in  the  other,  the  power  of  the  al¬ 
mighty,  and  the  evident  traces  of  his  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  how  many  others,  of  a  perverfe  and  pre- 
fumptuous  cart,  will  fee  nothing  in  them  but  juggling 
and  deceit,  blind  chance,  or  neceffary  combinations  ! 
How  many  other  heavy,  thoughtlefs  creatures,  Haves 
of  habit  and  paffion  look  on  them  with  a  flupid  indif¬ 
ference  only,  without  drawing  any  conclufions  from 
them,  for  the  regulation  of  their  lives ;  or  elfe  con¬ 
tradict  every  day,  in  their  conduct,  the  confequences 
which  they  had  drawn ! 

Laftly,  writers  who  look  upon  miracles  as  fo  many 
ablurdities,  and  who  deny  not  only  the  exigence,  but 
alfo  pollibility  of  them,  do  not  appear  to  us  compe¬ 
tent  judges  of  their  efficacy  on  the  human  heart. 
Hence  thofe  mighty  oppofers  of  revelation ,  agree  but  ill 
with  one  another  on  this  head.  If  fome  of  them  per- 
fuade  themfelves,  that  miracles  would  have  a  power 
irrefiftible,  others  are  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
_ Make  the  lame  walk ,  fays  one  of  thofe  criticks,  or  the 
dumb fpeak ,  raift  the  dead ,  I fhatt  not  be  (i)  jhaken  by 
this .  Here  certainly,  we  have  a  man  well  convinced 
that  miracles  may  be  refilled,  and  who  probably 
would  not  yield  to  them.  Who  knows  but  there 
might  be  among  the  Hebrews,  fome  heads  conftruCled 
like  this  philofopher' s ,  who,  in  the  midft  of  falfe  rea- 
foning,  w7ouid  have  thought  themfelves,  as  he  fays, 
-jnore  Jure  of  their  arguments  than  of  their  eyes  / 

The  wonders  therefore  worked  for  our  forefathers, 
and  before  their  eyes,  although  they  rendered  their 
tranfgreffions  more  criminal,  yet  did  not  make  them 
either  impoffible  or  inconceivable.  Neither  mira* 
cles,  nor  the  prodigies  of  nature,  captivate  the  will. 
And  he  that  has  wrought  them,  or  feen  them  wrought, 
ceafes  not,  on  that  account  to  be  a  man,  that  is  to 
fay,  a  weak  finful  being.  Muff  Jews  be  obliged  to 

(i)  SlaLn.  Obferve  the  noble  harmony  -which  fuhfifts  between  thofe  gen* 
tlemen.  I  would  not  rejtfl  miracles ,  fays  one,  I Jhould  not  lejlahtn  by  them  ^  fay$ 

another*  Thus  thek  wife  men  agree.  Edit* 
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recall  thefe  things  to  the  minds  of  Chriftians  ?  Is  it 
our  province  to  inform  them,  that  God  can  commu¬ 
nicate  his  power  to  men,  without  depriving  them  of 
their  frailty  ? 
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Whether  it  is  incredible  that  the  Ifraelites ,  they 

•were  at  Sinai ,  could  defray  the  expence  of  the  een~ 
ft  ruction  of  - the  tabernacle ,  and  of  the  other  works 
defer ibed  in  the  beck  of  Exodus. 


OW  can  we  believe,  fir,  that  our  fathers,  upon 
their  arrival  at  mount  Sinai,  were  deficient  in  the  art 
of  engraving  characters,  and  in  every  other  art,  even 
the  molt  neceflary,  if  the  tabernacle  and  the  other 
works  pertaining  to  woiftiip,  were  then  executed,  as 
is  related  in  the  book  of  Exodus  ?  This  objection, 
was  fo  finking,  that  your  writers  could  not  help  mak¬ 
ing  it  to  themfelves,  and  endeavouring  to  anfwer  it, 
We  fliall  fir  ft  enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
ilate  this  objection  to  themfelves  ;  next,  into  their 
anlwer  ;  and  then  into  the  queftion,  whether  it  is  as 
incredible  as  they  pretend,  that  the  Ifraelites  could 
then  defray  the  expence  of  thpfe  works. 

§  i.  That  the  objection ,  which  thefe  critics  make  i$ 
themfelves ,  is  improperly  propofed.  Their  miftake  with 
regard  to  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle. 

You  lay,  fir,  that  “  if  it  is  objected  to  thefe  critics, 
that  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  were  of  brafs, 
and  the  chapiters  of  maffy  fiver,  they  anfwer,  &c. 
cc  & c.33  They  need  not  fear,  no  objection  will  be 
made,  that  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  were  of  brafs . 
Why  ?  For  this  plain  reafon,  Becaufe  they  were  not 
of  brafs.  If  y$>ur  critics  think  fo,  they  are  miftaken. 
They  were  of  (i)  fetim-wood.  Read  the  text  in, 
any  verfion  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  be  convinced. 
This  is  alfo  true  of  their  chapiters.  They  were  not. 


(l)  Setlm-'iwod.  This  fetirn  or  fittim-wocd,  was  probably  a  kind  of  aca¬ 
cia,  which  grows  moflly  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia.  It  has  a 
fine  black  colour,  and  is  very  Itke  ebony.  See  Therenot.  Avt. 

T'hc'fc  trees,  according  to  ^t.  Jerera,  refemble  , the  white-thorn  in  their 
colour  and  leaves.  They  £  row  to  fnch  a  il'ie,  that  they  ufed  them  for  prefs- 
feeanis,  Edit. 
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certain  Jews. 

$s  your  writers  fay ^  of  tnajfy  Jilvsr ,  but  of  fetim-wood 
overlaid  with  gold. 

It  is  true,  fir,  that  there  were  (i)  fixty  pillars  more, 
not  in  the  tabernacle,  but  in  the  court,  which  is  a 
different  thing,  that  were  intended  to  bear  the  cur¬ 
tains  which  inclofed  it  round.  If  you  meant  thefe 
pillars  at  fir  ft,  you  fhould  have  expreffed  yourfelf 
more  clearly.  And  fecondly,  even  thcle  pillars 
were  no  more  of  brafs  than  the  former. 

I  allow  that  your  vulgate  verfion  feems  to  favour 
the  opinion  that  thefe  pillars  were  ol  brafs ;  but  if 
it  fays  fo  (2)  it  is  wrong.  This  is  one  of  the  errors 
with  which,  you  know,  this  verfion  abounds,  even 
according  to  the  opinion  of  your  own  divines. 

Indeed  it  is  not  probable  that  Mofes  would  have 
wifhed  to  incumber  the  IfraeliteS,  in  their  marches, 
with  the  weight  of  fo  many  brafs  pillars.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  no  account  is  given  of  them,  in  the 
general  lilt  of  the  works  which  were  formed  out  of 
this  metal.  Would  he  have  forgot  them,  if  they  had 
been  of  this  metal?  And  agreeably  to  this,  the  He¬ 
brew  text  does  not  fay  it.  Your  ableft  commenta¬ 
tors  agree  in  this  point  with  ours.  ,  They  think  that 
all  thole  pillars,  which  you  fay  were  of  brafs,  were 
only  of  wood.  Confult  the  verfions  of  the  learned 
le  Clerc,  and  of  the  learned  father  Iloubigant,  and 
you  will  find  the  text  rendered  in  this  fenfe  by  them. 

As  to  the  chapiters  which  you  make  of  mafjy-fihcr , 
they  were  not  chapiters  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Corin¬ 
thian  order.  Mofes  probably  conllruflcd  (3)  his  ta¬ 
bernacle,  and  his  pillars  in  the  Egyptian  tafte,  to 
which  he  and  his  Hebrews  had  been  accuftomed. 
Now  the  Egyptians  were  not  then,  at  lead  as  you 

(1)  Sixty  pillars.  They  reckoned  56  in  the  circumference  of  the  court, 
and  4  at  the  entrance,  shut. 

{%)  It  is  wrong.  It  may  be  obferved  by  what  we  have  faid,  (and  the  ob¬ 
servation  will  often  recur)  that  one  of  Mr.  Voltaire’s  ilratagems,  is  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  text,  the  errors  of  the  verfions,  and  to  both  text  and  verfion* 
the  blunders  of  the  commentators.  But  when  a  man  deals  fairly  ha»  he  re- 
courfe  to  thefe  little  fubterfuges  ?  Edit. 

(3)  His  lukmads.  See  the  comments  ©f  1c  Clerc  upon  F.xcdus  :  Spencer, 
&c.  Aut.  r 
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fay,  fuch  Ikilful  architects.  Th, 
with  the  beauty  and  richnejs  of 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ,  and  th 
tu-een  the  Ptolemies  and  Mofes.  Add  to  this 'that 
thele  chapiters  were  not  intended  to  fupport’  valt 
edifices,  fuperb  porticoes,  entablatures,  pediments 
&c.  &c.  1  hey  were  intended  to  fupport  only  hooks 

and  curtains,  therefore  it  was  not  neceffary  that  they 
fliould  be  fo  folid  :  Hence  one  might  juftly  infer 
tout  thefc  chapiters  would  not  have  coft  much,  even 
had  they  been  of  maffy  filver. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  they  were  not  of  filver.  A- 
greeably  to  this,  it  is  related  in  (2)  Exodus,  that 
^  7  7 shekels  of  filver  were  laid  out  on  the  chapiters, 
and  other  ornaments  of  thofe  pillars,  that  is  to  fay’ 
fomething  lefs  than  2000  French  crowns.  You  fee 
plainly  that  this  fum  would  not  have  fufficed  to  make 
fixty  fine  Greek  chapiters  of  maffy  filver ,  with  their 
plinth,  volutes,  or  acanthus  leaves?  But  it  might 
fuffice  to  cover  the  tops  of  thefe  pillars  with  plates  of 
filver,  and  to  decorate  them  with  fome  circles  or  fil¬ 
lets  of  the  fame  metal:  And  to  this  your  Writers 
fliould  have  reduced  thofe  chapiters  of  maffy  filver , 
which  they  have  imagined,  in  order  to  give  them- 
felves  trouble.  They  Would  then  have  agreed,  not 
only  with  the  molt  learned  commentators  and  the 

(1)  The  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Before  this  era,  the  Egyptians  according  to 
Mr-  Vo>  taire,  notuvithfiauding  their  palaces  and  their  temples ,  of  which  people  havi 
fpoken  nuith fuch  enthufiafm\  were  nothing  but  wretched  mafons.  When  thefe 
famous  monuments  have  been  laid  before  this  great  man  asobjedts  of  admira- 
lion  he  raifed  ht6  (boulders  with  (corn. 

Notwithftamling  the  greateft  part  of  the  mod  learned,  ancient  and  mo* 
dern  writers,  and  the  bed  informed  travellers,  when  they  confidered  thofe 
monuments,  infUad  of  raifing  their  fhotsiders  with  fcorn,  were  ftruck  with 
admiration.  And  we  know  befidcs  great  architedls,  who  fpeak  with  enco-* 
miums  of  the  Egyptian  architecture  which  Mr,  Voltaire  defpifes.  Such  dif¬ 
ference  there  is  in  taftes,  fuch  Oppoliti  on  in  opinions!  To  be  fure,  not  to 
fpeaic  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Sicuius,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  among  the  ancients  ; 
Rollin  and  Boffuct  among  the  moderns  ;  Belon,  Thevenot,  Charles  JLebrun, 
See.  &lc.  Very  lately,  the  canful  Mailet,  rloCtor  Pocock,  captain  Norden, 
all  thefe  writers,  travcdlers,  and  artifts,  with  many  othsrs,  were  enthuftafs. 
Mr.  Voltaire  alone,  has  feen  things  in  their  true  light !  Aut. 

(z)  In  Exodus.  See  chap.  38  It  appears  thefe  1775  fliekels  were,  if  not 
the  whole,  yet  th*  greatefl:  part  of  the  money  laid  out  ©a  thofe  ©rtiamint* 
Edit, 


were  not  acquainted 
architecture,  until  (i) 
re  is  fome  difiarirf*  K.._ 
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beft  yerfions  but  alfo  with  the  original  text,  which 
exnrefsly  fays,  and  that  moie  than  once,  that  tne 
chapiters  of  thofe  pillars  were  overlaid  with  Jilvery 
and  which  does  not  fay  any  where,  that  they  were 

of  majlj  fiver. 

Therefore  the  objection  of  thofe  critics  is  impro¬ 
perly  propofed,  and  it  gives  us  reafon  to  think,  that 
when  they  wrote  on  the  fubjett  they  were  not  well 
informed.  The  pillars  fhould  not  have  been  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  objection,  but  the  tabernacle  and  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  it ;  the  ark  and  the  altar  of 
iacenfe,  overlaid  with  gold,  the  candleRick  of  feven 
Tranches,  the  mercy  feat,  and  the  cherubims  of  very 
pure  gold,  the  precious  Rones,  the  wool  died  with  the 
fineR  colours,  in  a  word,  all  thofe  magnificent  works 
Which  Mofes  defcribes,  and  which  give  us  fo  high  an 
idea  of  the  progress  of  the  arts,  in  an  age  in  which 
Greece  was  yet  barbarous.  Thefe  are  the  things, 
fir,  which  they  ought  to  have  mentioned,  if  they  had 
poffeffed  more  fincerity  or  knowledge;  and  thefe 
-would  be  much  better  proofs,  than  their  pretended 
brafs  pillars ,  and  their  chapiters  of  ruajfy  fiver ,  that 
our  fathers,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai,  had  not  loft 
all  their  arts  and  artifls,  and  that  they  were  far  from 
being  reduced  to  that  indigence  in  which  you  luppofe 
them  to  have  been. 

§  2 .  Falfe  anfwer  given  by  Mr .  Voltaire'' s  critics  : 
We.-Jhefei  that  the  works ,  of  which  Mofes  [peaks,  were 
in  the  wildernefs ,  and  not  put  of'  to  another 

fea  foil* 

7  our  critics ,  you  fay,  anfwer  that  ihefe  works  may 
have  been  appointed  in  the  wildernefs ,  but  that  they 
were  not  executed  until  happier  times. 

What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  this,  fir  ?  Do  they 
mean  only  that  a  part  of  thefe  works  was  not  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  wildernefs.  Be  it  fo  :  The  other  part 
then  was  executed  there.  But  do  they  not  fee  that 
this  concefiion  alone  would  overturn  all  that  they  ad¬ 
vance  ?  How  could  the,  Ifraelites  execute  even  part 
of  thefe  works,  il  they  had  been  in  the  rreateli  indi¬ 
gence,  and  had  loft  all  their  arts  ? 
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Will  they  fay  that  none  of  thefe  works  were  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  wildernefs,  and  that  they  were  put  off 
to  more  happy  times?  But,  iff.  Not  only  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  but  all  the  facred  writings,  the  whole  hifto- 
ry  of  the  Jews,  fuppofe  at  leaft  a  part  of  them  to 
have  been  executed  there.  2dly,  Why  would  the 
fcripture  have  fpoken  fo  fully  of  thefe  works  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  they  did  not  take  place,  and  made  no 
mention  of  them  at  all,  at  the  time  when  thev  were 
made?  3dly,  if  they  were  not  then  executed,  where 
do  you  place  thofe  happy  times  of  which  you  fpeak  ? 
Under  Moles,  the  judges,  the  kings  ?  Thefe  quedions 
would  puzzle  you  more  than  any  man,  fir,  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Jews  were  dill  more  unhappy  under 
the  judges  than  in  the  wildernefs  ;  that  our  greateft 
kings,  David  with  all  his  wealth,  and  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory,  being  willing  to  build  a  fuperb  temple  to 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  could  ereCt  nothing  but  a 
country  barn ,  and  that  the  mod  happy  period  of  the 
nation  was,  when  a  Jew  became  farmer -general  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  Epipkanes.  Mud  we  carry  forwards  fo  far,  e- 
ven  as  that  time,  the  condrucfion  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  ark,  and  all  thofe  magnificent  works  which  be¬ 
longed  to  them  ?  Obferve,  fir,  into  what  abfurdities 
you  throw  you rf elf. 

But  let  us  not  red  in  conjectures.  Let  us  open 
the  (  l)  book  of  Exodus,  and  we  fhall  there  fee  Mo- 
fes,  not  only  receiving  a  mod  minute  order  fof^iiiak- 
ing  thefe  things,  but  we  dial!  likewife  lee  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  order,  related  with  (2)  like  exafinefs. 
We  fhall  there  find  this  wife  legislator  exhorting  our 
fathers  to  confecrate  unto  the  Lord,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  their  mod  precious  eflefts,  then  chufing  the  bed 
artids,  giving  them  the  defigns,  infpeCting  the  work, 
receiving  the  rich  prefents  which  they  vie  with  each 
other  in  heaping  on  him,  and  with  fuch  eagernefs, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  forbid  them  to  bring  any  more. 
We  fhall  there  fee  that  when  the  work  is  finilhed, 

(1)  Sec  chapters  26th,  37th,  and  sStli. 

(2)  Set  chapters  26th,  2/tb,  28th  and  29tk* 
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God  commands  him  to  fet  up  the  tabernacle,  and  lay 
in  it  the  ark,  the  golden  candleftick,  kc.  See.  and  that 
thefe  orders  were  executed  on  the  hr  ft  month  of  the 
fecond  year,  after  their  going  out  of  Egypt.  Laftly, 
we  fhall  find  that  the  whole  remainder  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  all  our  writings  declare,  that  even  then 
the  ark  was  made,  and  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the 
utenfils  belonging  to  worfhip  :  And  your  critics 
come  and  tell  us  cooly,  that  thefe  works  were  not 
executed  until  more  happy  times,  which  they  ima¬ 
gine,  without  being  able  to  point  them  out.  To 
which  of  thefe  are  we  to  give  the  preference  ?  To  a 
relation  fo  particular  and  lb  pofitive,  or  to  alfertions 
void  of  proofs  ? 

§  3  .  State  of  the  Hebrews  when  they  came  to  mount 
Sinai.  Whether  it  is  incredible  that  they  could  defray 

the  expence  of  the  various  works  mentioned  in  the  book 
cf  Exodus  ? 

But  fay  your  criticks,  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilder - 
nefsy>  were  a  poor  people ,  in  want  of  every  thing. 

:t  ci  euibie  that  they  could  defray  the  expence  cf 
all  thofe  magnificent  works  ? 

Let  us  not  fall  into  the  miftake  which  thefe  wri¬ 
ters  would  cunningly  draw  us  into.  That  our 
fathers,  after  having  wandered  thirty  or  fortv  years 
in  the  wildernefs,  fhould  have  been'  unable  to'bear 
the  expence  of  lb  much  magnificence  ;  this  might 
be  ;  but  is  this  the  point  in  quellion  ?  Not  at  all ; 
the  quefiion  is,  fir,  to  know  whether  they  were 
able  to  bear  this  expence  when  they  arrived  at 
mount  Sinai,  that  is  to  fay,  three  or  four  months 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt  ? 

Now  this  people  had  inhabited,  during  two 
hunched  years,  before  their  departure,  the  mo  ft 
fertile  province  of  this  rich  and  flourilhing  country. 
Ihcy  had  been  intelligent  hufbandmen,"  laborious 
artins,  diligent  traders,  and  had  for  a  loner  time  en¬ 
joyed  the  favour  of  their  fovereigns,  and°  the  pro¬ 
tection  ox  government.  Even  that  oppreffion  which 
tneir  prodigious  increafo  brought  0:1  them  had 
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not  prevented  them*  in  peaceable  times,  from  at* 
tending  to  (i)  commerce  and  the  arts,,  and  from 
living  in  a  kind  of  affluence,  which  they  after¬ 
wards  (2)  too  often  regretted.  They  had  at  lafl 
left  Egypt  :  But  how  ?  After  having  had  time  to 
fell  what  they  could  not  carry  with  them,  they 
drove  away  their  flocks  and  beads  of  burthen, 
and  had  full  liberty  to  remove  their  precious  ef¬ 
fects.  To  tnefe  their  own,  they  had  added  the 
effefts  of  their  oppreffors,  from  whom  they  had 
borrowed  a  number  of  golden  vafes,  of  jewels,  fluffs 
of  great  value,  &c.  which  they  took  away  with 
them.  In  a  v/ord,  they  had  gone  according  to  the 
promife  made  by  the  Lord  to  Abraham,  and  repeated 
fince  to  Mofes,  to  (3)  with  great  wealth ,  or  as  the 
pfalmifl  expreffes  it, (4)  with  gold  and  /river .  Was 
this,  fir,  a  poor  nation  ?  And  is  it  incredible  that 
this  people,  three  months  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  fiiould  have  been  able  to  bear  the 
expences  mentioned  in  Exodus* 

According  to  the  eftimate  of  one  of  your  beft 
(5)  commentators,  and  that  of  one  of  your  moft  in¬ 
telligent  writers  in  (6)  fuch  matters,  the  fum  total 
of  gold,  fiiver,  brafs,  jewels,  &c.  laid  out  in  thefe 
works,  would  fcarcelv  amount  to  five  millions  of 
Kvres,  and  it  would  not  exceed  feven,  according  to 


(l)  Commerce  and  the  arts.  They  roaft  have  attended  to  them,  fence 
Mofes  'Sound  among  the  Hebrews,  carpenters,  founders,  goldfmiths, 
engravers  on  precious  (lones,  &c.  Sic.  Edit. 

(2^)  Too  often  regretted.  IVhcn  *we  fat  Ly  the fejhpcis ,  (fay  they)  and  when 
did  eat  Bread  to  the  full :  IV e  remember  the  ffb  which  tve  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely.  'The  cucumbers  and  the  melons t  t5V.  See  Exod.  Ch.  16.  v' .  3'* 

Kum.  Ch.  21  V.  5.  T- 

(3)  W  itb great  thealih.  See  Gen.  Chap.  25*  V.  14-  Exodus,  Ch.  3*  *  . 

31.  Idem.  ^  _ 

(4)  IViib  g&ld  and  fiver-  See  Pfalm  104*  Et  eduoci*  cos  e  a 

auro.  See.  Idem.  Obferve  that  in  MoTes's  recital,  all  the  fads  are  con¬ 
nected  with  one  another  ;  the  promife  made  to  Abraham  and  renewed 
to  Mofes  ;  the  long  refidehce  of  the  Ifraeiites  in  fo  rich  a  country  ;  the 
life  fling  of  Heaven  fhed  upon  their  labours,  the  fcourges  inflided  on 
Egypt”  which  make  that  people  wife  for  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews, 
&c.  &c.  Ail  is  connected.  Edit. 

(^)  Bed  commentators  I).  Cafnlelf.  Auf, 

(6)  la  fuch  matters.  M.  Pelletier.  Id. 
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the  calculations  of  the  learned  CuniDcriand  and 
Bernard,  Do  you  think  this  too  final!  a  lum  ?  Ruife 
it  to  eight  or  even  nine  millions  if  you  pleafe.  The 
valuation  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the  things 
belonging  to  it  at  nine  millions  y  is  furely  full 
high. 

Now  it  is  generally  computed,  and  you  yourfelf 
often  repeat  it,  that  when  our  fathers  left  Egypt, 
they  amounted  to  (i)  more  than  two  millions  of 
fouls,  without  reckoning  the  Grangers  that  accom¬ 
panied  them  in  their  flight.  Let  us  except  out  of 
this  number  all  the  Itrangers,  and  more  than 
1700,000  fouls  :  Let  us  fuppofe  that  only  300,000 
Israelites  confecrated  to  God  on  this  occafion  the 
fifth  part  of  their  property,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
but  what  the  fervour  of  their  zeal  and  joy  for  their 
deliverance  might  excite  them  to, and  let  us  give  each 
of  them,  upon  an  average,  only  {50  livres,  of  which 
75  ftiall  be  fuppofed  to  be  their  own,  and  75  more, 
what  they  took  from  the  (2)  Egyptians.  Thefe 
fuppofitions  are  certainly  no  way  exorbitant.  Now 
if  you  multiply  300,000  by  150,  you  will  have  a  fun* 
total  of  45,000,000.  Divide  this  number  by  5,  and 
you  will  have  exaftly  nine  millions,  that  is  to  fay 
fufficient,  or  more  than  fufficient,  for  making 

the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  other  works  described 
by  Mofes. 

§  4.  Confutation  of  fame  objections  which  may  be  made 
io  the  foregoing  calculations . 

What  can  you  objeft,  fir,  to  the  foregoing  calcula- 

(l)  More  tlan  t*v->  millions.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Voltaire  and  hi<5 
•writers  have  not  exactly  determined  the  number  of  the  Ifraelites  who 
^*ren.t  ou*  pf  Egypt-  Sometimes  they  make  them  amount  to  about  two 
millions,  fometimes  to  two  millions  and  more,  fometimes  they  rife  to  three 
millions  increafmg  or  diminifning  according  to  their  prel'ent  neceifity. 
Theie  variations  may  be  very  convenient  ;  but  however  a  million  more  or 
iefs,  in  two  or  three  is  no  trifle.  Edit. 

{%) From  the  Egyptian*.  To  tin's  might  he  added  the  fpoils  of  thofe  oppref- 
fors  which  were  call  by  the  waves  on  the  banks  of  the  -Red  Sea, 
where  th*  Ifraelites  were;  and  the  fpoils  which  they  could  take  from 
the  Amaiekites  after  they  had  vanquished  them.  The  faiflorian  Jofcuhtts 

both  theie  amount  to  a  great  fum.  Edit, 
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tions  ?  Would  you  reieft  the  valuations  of  Calmet 
and  Pelletier,  becaule  one  of  them  was  a  Monk,  and 
both  of  them  Frenchmen  ?  But  we  will  produce  you 
writers  who  are  neither  Frenchmen  nor  Monks,  even 
two  Etigliihmen. 

This  Bernard  and  Cumberland  (1)  were  good  fort 
of  men,  (2)  you  fay.  Yes,  fir,  and  they  were  be- 
fides  able  men,  and  held  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among 
the  learned.  They  were  deeply  verfed  in  antiquity, 
and  had  examined  the  fubject  which  they  treated  to 
the  bottom,  of  which  your  writers  have  probably  but 
a  very  fupernciai  knowledge. 

Let  the  valuations  of  thefe  learned  men  {land  as 
they  may,  we  have  exceeded  them,  and  added  to 
them  at  lead  two  millions.  And  we  are  certain  that 
workmen  might  be  found,  who  would  willingly  un¬ 
dertake  for  nine  millions  to  make  all  the  works  men¬ 
tioned  in  Exodus,  provided  only  that  we  confined 
ourfelves  to  the  defeription  given  of  them  by  Mofes, 
and  did  not,  as  your  criticks  do,  change  wood  into 
brafs,  and  light  ornaments  of  filver  into  niaffy  filver , 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  we  value  the  effefts 
which  our  fathers  took  from  the  Egyptians  too  high, 
when  we  eftimate  them  at  75  livres  for  each  of  our 
300.000  Ifraelites,  who  have  been  picked  out  of  two 

(1)  Cumberland.  Richard  Cumberland,  D.  D.  Bifhop  of  Peterborough, 
diitinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  great  learning.  He  underload  all  the  Greek  and 
.Latin  authors  philofophy  and  mathematicks,  in  all  their  branches:  He  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  for  a  long  time  to  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  ancient  nations 
and  the  ftudy  of  the  text  of  the  facred  writings,  and  the  ancient  interpreters, 
in  their  original  languages.  They  fay  he  learned  Coptick  at  the  age  of  S3, 
He  has  left  us  two  learned  treatifes,  one  upon  the  law  of  nature ,  the  other  up- 
on  the  weights  and  meajures  of  the  Hebrews*  We  have  reafon  to  be  offended 
when  we  fee  certain  writers,  with  their. flimfy  erudition,  treating  thofe  great 
men  fo  cavalierly.  However  the  Englifh  need  not  be  furprized  at  feeing  thejr 
learned  countrymen  treated  in  this  manner;  fmee  all  the  learned  among  the 
French  have  already  fhared  this  late.  Edit . 

(2)  Tot/ fay.  See  Philofoph.Dift.  Bernard,  He  was  an  Englishman  horn 
in  the  county  of  Worcefler,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  men  in  every  part  of  the 
belles  lettres.  He  underftood  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  almoft  ?/ll  the  Oriental 
languages,  mathematicks,  aftronomy  ;  He  had  a  deep  knowledge  uf  antiquity 
and  criticifm  :  We  have  feverai  works  of  his,  and  amongt't  others,  an  excel¬ 
lent  treatifs  on  the  weights  and  n%ea fires  of  the  Orientals  t  "I  his.  is  to  be  found  in 
Pr.  Pocock’s  comment  on  the  prophet  Hofea:  But  the  author  has  fince  made 
gr^at  additions  to  it,  and  has  ^ubJifhed  it  fcpara.teJy*  Edit*. 
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millions  of  fouls,  of  which  this  people  confided.  But, 
fir,  does  it  require  many  jewels  of  gold,  many  rich 
fluffs,  and  much  fine  linen  to  make  up  75  livres  ? 
Do  you  think  that  our  Hebrews,  on  this  occafion, 
did  not  ufe  every  art  to  get  out  of  the  Egyptians  this 
kind  of  recompense  for  all  their  labours  ?  Or  that 
the  Egyptians,  looking  upon  them,  after  many  pro¬ 
digies,  as  a  people  protected  in  an  efpecial  manner 
by  heaven,  dreading  them,  (1)  wifhing  their  depar¬ 
ture,  flattering  themlelves  perhaps  with  their  return, 
did  not  haften  to  lend  them  what  they  afked  ;  more 
efpecially  asGod  had  difpofed  their  hearts  to  this,  and 
for  this  purpofe  gave  favour  (2  )  to  his  people. 

Will  you  fay  that  our  other  eftimate  is  too  high, 
that  out  of  two  millions  of  people  there  were  found 
300,000,  who  poffeffed  upon  an  average,  each  2^ 
crowns.  But,  fir,  take  out  of  any  date  you  pleafe, 
even  out  of  thofe  where  we  are  the  mod  cruelly  treat¬ 
ed,  more  tnan  two  millions  of  Jews  of  every  condi¬ 
tion,  labourers,  tradefmen,  merchants,  &c.  &c.  Let 
them  have  time  to  fell  fuch  effedts  as  they  cannot  car¬ 
ry  with  them  :  Let  them  g0  freely,  and  with  their 
whole  property  ;  I  infid  on  it,  out  of  whatfoever  date 
you  take  them,  and  into  whatfoever  date  you  remove 
them,  that  within  the  fpace  of  three  months  after 
their  arrival,  there  (hall  be  300,000  of  them  poffef¬ 
fed,  upon  (3)  an  average,  of  the  value  of  25  crowns. 


ihelr  departure*  Egypt  glad  at  their  departure,  fays  the  pfalm- 

(2)  Favour  to  his  profile.  Petlerunt  ah  Fgyptlls  vafa  aurea,  vejlcmaue  pluri- 
tnum,  doimruis  autem  dedit grat:am  ut  commodareut  eis.  Kxod.  Id. 

(3)  Upon  an  average.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this,  by  what  ha* 

happened  to  the  Jewilh  nation  in  thofe  latter  times.  They  have  been  ha- 
ndhed,  alfho'  in  imaller  numbers,  from  various  ftates,  and  the  decline  of 
trade  and  fall  of  the  revenue,  which  was  the  effetf  of  their  banifhmcnr  foon 
OLcauoned  them  to  be  recalled  ;  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  they  took  awav 
great  lums  with  them.  By  what  fatality  nnift  this  nation,  which  alwav* 
carried  jo  much  wealth  out  of  the  countries  which  it  quitted,  have  left 
Egypt  alone  in  a  (late  of  want  ? 

jUt  us  produce  the  example  of  the  Spanifl,  Jews  only.  After  many  crurl 
perlecutions,  which  followed  each  other  in  a  quick  fuccefli-.n,  they  were 
it  riven  from  thofe  kingdoms  by  the  erfift  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  Four 
Rionths  only  were  a.luwed  them  to  prepare  for  their  departure  :  Even  tki$ 
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Do  you  imagine,  fir,  that  our  anceftors  were  lefs 
induitrious  and  a&ive  than  their  defcendants  :  Or 
that,  juft  excepting  the  favour  of  not  throwing  our 
children  into  the  river,  we  are  more  favourably  treat¬ 
ed  than  they  were  in  fuch  countries  as  tolerate  us, 
*  "where  we  pay  fo  dearly  for  that  final!  portion  of  un- 
wholelome  air  we  are  permitted  to  breathe. 

But  witnout  inftancing  our  fathers  or  ourfelves, 
where  is  the  people,  confiding  of  two  or  three  mil¬ 
lions  ot  fouls,  inhabitants  of  a  rich  and  civilized 
country,  among  whom  one  could  not  find  300,000 
pei Ions  poflefled  each  of  the  value  of  75  livres,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  fame,  who  could  not,  upon 
an  inteieftmg  occafion,  and  in  a  tranfport  of  zeal, 
contribute,  fifteen  francs  each  ?  Could  you  name 
lucn  a  nation  ?  Where  then  is  the  impoffibilitv  that 
our  fathers  fhould  have  done,  at  that  time,"  what 
any  other  people,  as  numerous  as  they,  could  have 
done  in  like  circumftances  ? 

§  S’  Caufes  of  the  errors  ’which  the  critics  have 
committed  in  treating  this  fuhjeci. 

What  deceives  you,  fir,  and  your  writers,  are 
firft,  your  falfe  and  wilful  prejudices  on  the  ftate  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  We  have  drawn  this  ftate 

permifjlon,  f  .ys  Mr.  Voltaire,  of  removing  their  fold  and jewels,  was  afterward* 
retraced,  and  they  were  obliged  to  barter  them  for  commodities.  Yet  all  the 
writers  affure  us  that  they  took  prodigious  wealth  out  of  thefe  countries. 
Mariana,  the  zealous  panegyrift  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  who  con- 
fequently  could  not  wifh  to  increafe  the  fum,  allows  that  it  was  immenfe. 
He  cannot  conceal  that  politicians  charged  Ferdinand  with  having  commit¬ 
ted  a  great  miftake,  and  given  a  dangerous  wound  to  his  kingdom  by  this 
^xpullion,  which  enriched  the  neighbouring  nations.  Magno  utique  earum 
provinciarum  compendio ,  ad  qttas  copiarum  ac  pecuniee  tnagnatn  partem ,  aurum ,  ar¬ 
gentum,  gemma: ,  vefemque  pretiofam  fecum  detulere.  And  yet  there  went  out 
of  Spain  only  170,000  families,  according  to  fome  Spanifh  writers,  and  120, 
000,  according  to  the  Jews.  If  we  believe  the  author  of  an  Effay  on  Uni- 
verfal  Hiltary,  they  amounted  only  to  30,000  families  :  Perhaps  he  is  better 
informed-  Now  what  is  30,000  families,  in  comparifon  to  a  people  of  more 
than  two  millions  of  foul:  ?  You  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  Spain  was  richer  than 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  our  fathers  :  And  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  the 
Runes  of  Peru  ?  They  had  not,  but  they  had  mines  at  home.  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus,  Agatharchides,  and  other  ancient  writers  confirm  this :  And  it  appears 
that  thefe  mines  were  worked  long  before  iron  was  in  ule,  ccmfequentiy  in 
very  ancient  time#  ;  for  Strabo  relates  that  they  were  opened  again  when  he 
was  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  brafs  tools  were  found  in  them,  which  the  for-* 
mz s  workmen  had  u*ed  in  their  operations- 
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for  you  out  of  Scripture,  that  is  to  fay,  out  of  the 
only  monuments  we  have  for  information.  You  are 
pleafed  to  reprefsnt  it  to  yourfelf  in  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  light,  and  to  exaggerate  their  indigence  to 
excefs. 

It  mull  be  allowed,  that  as  they  were  under  fub- 
jetlion  to  the  kings  of  that  country,  they  lived  for 
fome  time  under  oppreffion,  and  groaned  under  a 
yoke  hard  and  tyrannical.  But  if  you  take  the  terms, 
flavery,  fervitude,  in  their  moll  literal  fenfe,  and 
feprcfent  our  fathers  in  Egppt  like  chained  flaves, 
or  the  rowers  of  your  gallies,  or  the  Negroes  in  your 
colonies  ;  you  are  mi  (taken  fir,  you  ought  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  (t)  value  of  tropes. 

Your  fecond  miftake  arifes  from  an  improper  con- 
fufion  of  times:  You  imagine  the  Ifraelites,  when  they 
arrived  at  mount  Sinai,  to  be  in  fuch  circumfiances 
as  they  would  have  been  in  after  forty  years  refidence 
in  the  wildernefs.  Would  it  not  be  more  reafonable 
to  diflinguifh  thefe  two  periods,  and  to  fhew  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them. 

_  It  is  true  that  even  before  their  arrival  at  mount 
Sinai,  they  were  in  want  of  bread  and  water.  But 
thefe  tranfitory  wants  prove  nothing.  Do  you  not 
conceive  fir,  that  people  may  have  gold  and  filver, 
and  want  bread  ?  Jewels  and  rich  fluffs,  and  want 
water  ;  efpecially  in  thofe  horrid  deferts  ?  Rich  Cara¬ 
vans,  in  thofe  parts,  have  often  experienced  the 
fame  fate  ;  and  did  any  body  ever  conclude,  that  be- 
caufe  they  wanted  water,  they  were  poor,  indigent, 
and  in  want  of  every  thing  ?  0  * 

And  laftly,  your  miftakes  arife  from  this  ;  that 
you  do  not  form  to  yourfelf  a  juft  idea  of  this  mighty 
emigration  of  an  innumerable,  active  and  induflrious 


•  (1'>nTh'  ml“e  °flr‘t,S4  figurative  and  emphatica!  terms  of  cami 

ptjr  flavery,  &c.  are  (HI!  ufed  by  the  Jews,  tokreprefent  their  ,, relent  flat 
in  the  different  countnea  of  Europe,  in  Italy,  Poland,  &c.  even  in  Holland 

tvhere  they  are  numerous  and  wealthy,  and  in  England,  where  thev’wer 
very  near  being  naturalized.  * 

The  learned  critic  may  befides  recoiled  that  according  to  his  own  con 

teffion,  our  fathers,  altho  Jlaves  and  captives  in  Baf^lon,  yet  grerv  rich  th-n 
Therefore  the  idea  of  poverty  and  indigence  is  not  nccelfarily  conned* 
j.Jea  ©i  that  (late  which  wc  call  Jla -vtrf.  Suit . 
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nation,  ilTuing  forth  from  a  rich  and  fertile  country  : 
An  emigration  which  was  announced  long  before, 
and  for  which,  confequently,  they  had  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  themfelves.  How  many  millions  more  would 
your  French  proteftants  have  carried  out  of  France, 
if  they  had  been  in  like  manner  apprized  of  their 
departure,  and  had  quitted  that  kingdom  freely,  un¬ 
der  one  and  the  fame  chief,  and  with  all  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  effefts  ?  What,  fir,  you  affert  that  thofe  re¬ 
fugees,  who  were  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  our 
fathers,  and  like  them  for  a  long  time  perfecuted, 
and  obliged  to  flee  in  halte  ;  took  out  of  their  into¬ 
lerant  country  (i)  fo  many  millions,  and  yet  you 
think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Hebrews  were  fo 
poor  when  they  left  Egypt  !  Were  you  impartial 
when  you  law  fo  much  wealth  on  one  fide,  and  fo 
much  indigence  on  the  other  ? 

Therefore,  fir,  this  great  indigence,  this  penury 
of  the  Jews  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai,  is  neither 
certain  nor  even  probable.  It  is  an  affirmation  un- 
fupported  by  proof,  and  which  many  clear  texts  of 
Scripture  contradict.  If  we  judge  by  thefe  texts,  to 
which  you  can  oppofe  nothing  reafonable,  the  Ifra- 
dites  were  able  to  bear  all  the  expences  of  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  tabernacle,  and  more:  Therefore 
this  conftruction  was  not  impoffible.  Now  this  fa  ft, 
in  itfeif  polfible,  happens  to  be  recorded  in  the  molt 
ancient  and  refpeftable  of  their  books.  It  is  prefum¬ 
ed  in  all  the  others,  connected  with  all  the  events 
that  follow  and  go  before,  andfupported  by  the  moft 
uninterrupted  tradition  :  Therefore  one  would  think 
that  empty  conjeftures  are  not  fufficient  to  (hake  the 
certainty  of  it.  We  remain,  &c. 

(j)  S'j  man y  millions*  In  the  poftfeript  of  the  treatife  on  toleration, 
Mr.  Voltaire  makes  Count  d’Avawx  lay,  that  a  iingle  man  had  offered  to 
<Cie over  more  than,  ao,ooo,oco  of  livres,  which  they  were  lending  out  of 
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On  the  24,000  Israelites ,  who  were  Slaughtered  on 
account  of  the  Moabitijh  women ,  tfW  the  worjhip  of 
Beel-phcgor . 


E  have  feen,  fir,  your  learned  and  judici¬ 
ous  criticks,  reprefenting  the  punifliment  of  the 
worfhippers  of  the  golden  call  as  acceffive  in  rigour, 
and  impracticable  in  execution  ;  and  in  order  the 
better  to  prove  both,  they  fuddenly  add  2©,ooo 
men  to  the  3000  who  died  on  this  occafion,  in 
opposition  to  the  clear  voice  of  the  text,  and  the 
teftimony  cf  the  befl  verfions. 

With  the  fame  Spirit  cf  candour  and  impartiali¬ 
ty,  they  cry  out  againft  the  (lory  of  the  24,000 
Israelites. Slaughtered  on  account  of  the  Moabitifh  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  worfhip  of  Beel-phegor.  Ifwelifien 
to  thefe  writers,  ever  inends  to.Jiruth,  thefe  25.^00 
men  were  treated  fo  cruelly  to  expiate  the  fault  ef  one 
man ,  which  after  all  was  no  great  crime .  From 
thefe  two  propolitions  they  infer,  that  this  fa  £t  is  in¬ 
credible,  and  that  the  relation  we  read  cf  it  in  the 
Pentateuch  cannot  belong  to  Moles. 

We  are  going  to  examine  them,  fir  :  it  will  be 
eafy  to  fee,  by  whar  we  final!  fay  of  them, 
what  degree  of  belief  thefe  criticks,  and  all  like 
them  deferve,  even  when  they  fpeak  in  the  molt 
confident  ftile. 

§  I.  Whether  it  be  true  that  thefe  24,000 
men  were  Slaughtered  to  expiate  the  fruits  cf  one 
7iian. 

“  Tindall,  Collins,  &c.  who  cannot  conceive 
that  Mofes  caufed  23,000  Ifraelites  to  be  Slaugh¬ 
tered  for  having  worfhipped  the  golden  calf ; 
dart  the  fame  difficulties  on  the  24,000  others 
who  were  (i)  butchered  by  his  order,  to  ex- 


<c 
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(1)  Butchered.  Is  this  exprefTion  exaft  ?  It  implies  no  form  of  trial, 
suth</  it  appears  from  the  text,  that  many  of  thefe  guilty  nun  were  cofl» 
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piate  the  fault  of  one  man  who  was  furprized 
with  a  (2)  Moabitifh  woman/5 
AVe  fuppofe  the  fame  anfwers  to  the  fame  objecti¬ 
ons.  Turn  to  them,  fir,  Page  126.  We  think 
them  fatisfaClory. 

a  oni  entices  aud  that  thefe  24^000  men  were 
butchered  to  expiate  the  fault  of  one.  This  af- 
ici  tion  is  new  in  order  to  eftablifh  its  certain¬ 
ty,  let  us  confult  the  Book  of  Numbers  where 
tms  lace  is  related.  We  read  the  following' 
account  in  it  even  according  to  your  vulgate.  Num¬ 
bers,  Ch.  25. 

rmd  Ifrael  abode  in  Shitim,  and  the  people 
u  began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the  daughters 
c*  of  Moab  :  And  they  called  the  people  to  the  fa- 
cri (ices  of  their  Gods,  and  the  people  did  eat 
“  and  bowed  down  to  their  Gods.  And  Ifrael  joined 
himfelf  unto  Baal-peor,  and  the  anger  of  the 
“  Lord  was  kindled  againft  Ifrael.  And  the  Lord 
“  faid  unto  Mofesf  take  all  the  heads  of  the  peo- 
“  pie  and  hang  them  up  before  the  Lord,  againft 
“  Itin,  that  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  may 
“  be  turned  away  from  Ifrael.  And  Mofes  faid 
“  unto  the  judges  of  Ifrael,  flay  ye  every  one 
“  his  men  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor  :  And 
£t  behold  one  of  che  children  of  Ifrael  came  and 
“  brought  unto  his  brethren  a  Midianitiflr  wo- 
“  man,  in  the  fight  of  Mofes,  and  in  the  fight 
cfi  of  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
cc  who  were  weeping  before  the  door  of  the  taber- 
c<*  nacle  of  the  congregation.  And  when  Phineas, 

demned  by  Judges,  and  executed  according  to  their  fentence.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe  24,000  men  was  carried  off  by 
a  plague  with'  which  God  punched  them,  and  which  ceafed  at  the  death 
of  Zarrbri.  It  was  therefore  rather  an  epidemical  diftemper  than  2  but- 

cbdty-  lici  t. 

(2)  Moabitifh  Tvoman.  This  woman  who  was  called  Cofbi,  was  not 
a  Moabite  but  a  Midianite,  and  daughter  of  one  of  the  kings  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  1  his  is  a  flight  miftake,  which  Mr.  Voltaire  has  taken  care  to  cor- 
redt  in  another  edit. on,  where  he  clears  his  writers  of  this  little  inaccura¬ 
cy.  lit  might  h^.ve  cleared  them  of  many  others.  Edit, 
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iC  the  fon  of  Eleazar,  the  fon  of  Aaron,  th 
46  pried,  faw  it,  he  rofe  up  from  among  the  con- 
4C  gregation,  and  took  a  javelin  in  his  hand  ;  and 
46  he  went  after  the  man  of  Ifrael  into  the  tent, 
4<*  and  thruft  both  of  them  thro’,  the  man  of  Ifrael 
and  the  woman  thro’  her  belly  :  So  the  plague 
was  flayed  from  the  children  of  Ifrael. 

It  is  in  this  paffage,  fir,  that  your  writers  have 
found  the  innocence  of  thofe  24,000  men  ?  We 
fee  in  it,  on  the  contrary , that  they  were  exprefsly  pro¬ 
nounced  guilty  ;  that  they  were  feduccd  by  thofe 
ftrange  women,  and  gave  themfelves  up  to  an 
impure  commerce,  of  which  idolatry  foon  became  the 
di final  effect ;  that  by  this  twofold  crime  they  irri¬ 
tated  the  Lord,  and  drew  upon  their  heads  this 
fentence  of  condemnation  ;  laflly,  that  the  order 
for  punifhment  was  given  before  Zambri  went  in  unto 
the .  Midianite  woman.  Had  they  been  butchered  to 
expiate  this  fault,  the  mahacre  would  not  have  been 
ordered  before  the  fault  was  committed.  Their  death 
was  therefore  the  punifhment  oitheir  own  crimes, 
and  not  an  expiation  for  the  fault  of  one  man .  Thus 
your  criticks,  in  order  to  give  fadls  an  odious  appear¬ 
ance,  alter  their  nature  :  The  fecret  is  admirable  ! 

§  1.  Whether  Zambri  and  the  24,000  JfracUtcs 

civ  ere  but  Jlightly  guilty. 

If  Zambri  and  the  £4,000  Ifraelites,  fir,  were 
innocent,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  your  writers, 
they  were  not  very  guilty.  We  fee fo  many  Jewifto 
kings,  and  efpcc'tally  Solomon ,  taking  to  fhcmfdvcs 
ftrange  wives,  ’without  punijhment,  that  the  a  i- 
ticks  cannot  think,  that  an  alliance  with  a  woman 
oft  Mo'ab  was  fo  great  a  crime. 

So  the  exceffes  of  thofe  Hebrews  with  the  wo- 
men  of  Moab  and  Midian,  the  impure  word  dp 
of  Baal-phegor,  which  was  the  confequence  of  it, 
the  infolent  lewdnefs  of  Zambri  going  in  unto  the  Mi¬ 
dianite,  m  contempt  or  the  law,  tne  lawgiver,  and 
the  whold  affembly  of  the  people,  who  prolfr.ite  at 
the  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  drove  with  floods  of 
tears  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the  Lord  ;  all  tiief, 
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tranfgreffions,  impiety,  licentioufnefs  and  rebellion 
again ii  public  authority ,  thefe  are  all  reduced  by 
tnoie  writers  merely  to  an  alliance  with  a  woman 
of  Moab  .  You  muft  allow,  fir,  that  the  denomi¬ 
nation  is  gentle,  and  the  name  you  give  the  aftion 
modeft.  We  can  eafily  diliinguifh  the  good  nature 
of  your  critcks. 

So  many  JewiJh  kings  marrying  Jlrange  women 
without  punifhment :  Well,  and  what  conclufion 
can  we  draw  from  this  in  favour  of  thofe  fornica¬ 
tors  and  adulterers  ?  is  it  the  fame  thing  to 
taice  a  wife5  or  to  give  one’s  felf  up  to  profti- 
tutes  ? 

So  many  kings  !  Could  they  not  name  them  ? 
tNo,  fir,  the  number  of  them  is  not  fo  great  as 
thefe  writers  feem  to  think.  Few  of  thofe  ftrange 
women,  perfevering  idolaters;  went  into  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  our  kings,  without  carrying  alfo  with  them 
confufion  and  nr  s  fortunes.  And  when  your  cri- 
ticks  quote  a  Solomon,  they  probably  reckon 
as  nothing  the  diminution  of  his  authority  in  his 
latter  years,  the  rebellions  of  his  fubjefts,  and  the 
fcepter  of  Ifrael  taken  from  his  fon  and  his  pofte- 
rity  for  ever. 

But  even  fuppofe  that  feme  of  our  kings  had 
married  idolatrous  women  with  impunity,  does  an 
aflion  ceafe  to  be  criminal,  becaufe  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  punifhed  in  a  fignal  manner  ?  What  lock¬ 
ing  deeds  might  be  juftified  by  this  method  of 
reafoning  ! 

Your  judicious  criticks,  to  the  example  of  thefe  Jew* 
ifh  kings,  which  prove  nothing,  join  that  of  Boaz, 
which  prove  ftill  lefs.  Let  us  fee  the  turn  they 
give  it. 

<c  Ruth  was  a  Moabitefs,  tho’  her  family  was 
cc  originally  of  Bethlehem.  The  feripture,  al- 

ways  call  her  Ruth  the  Moabitefs.  And 
u  yet  fhe  went  and  laid  herfelf  in  the  bed 

j 

C£  of  Boaz,  by  her  mother’s  advice#  She  marri- 
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t5  ed  him  afterwards,  and  was  grandmother  of 
“  David. 

Yes,  Ruth  was  of  Moab*  but  the  holy  fcripture, 
which  always  calls  her  Ruth  the  Moabitefs,  does 
not  fay  any  where  that  {he  came  originally  from 
Bethlehem.  This  was  not  her  native  country, but  that 
of  her  hufband  :  Will  your  criticks  never  learn  exact- 
nefs. 

Not  with  (landing  by  the  advice  of  her  Mother , 

It  ihould  be  of  her  mother-in-law,  for  Ruth  was 
not  the  daughter,  but  daughter-in-law  of  Na¬ 
omi.  When  you  tranferibed  the  arguments  of  your 
writers,  you  ihould  have  corrected  thefe  little  er¬ 
rors. 

She  went  and  laid  h  erf  elf  in  the  bed  of  Boaz . 
Not  in  the  bed  but  at  the  foot  of  it  :  This  differ¬ 
ence,  which  you  perhaps  deem  trifling,  may  feem 
to  others  worthv  of  notice. 

j 

The  advice  of  Naomi,  and  the  behaviour  of  Ruth, 
no  doubt  appeared  to  your  writers  a  tranfa&ion 
which,  in  their  hands  might  become  amufing  ; 
and  this  was  the  chief  reafon  that  we  were  fa¬ 
voured  with  his  mifplaced  quotation.  This  piece 
of  hiftory  is  certainly  not  according  to  the  prefent 
manner,  but  after  all,  is  it  as  comical  as  thofe  wri¬ 
ters  think  ? 

To  judge  rightly  of  it,  let  us  recollect  that  Naomi, 
when  fhe  gave  this  advice  to  her  daughter-in-law, 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  probity  of 
her  old  kinfman,  with  the  virtue  of  the  young- 
widow,  and  with  her  juft  pretenfions  to  the  hand,  and 
the  great  poffeffions  of  Boaz.  But  efpecially  remem¬ 
ber  this  that  Ruth  did  not  live  in  the  18th  century, 
nor  in  one  of  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  but  in  a  time  and 
place  when  three  publications  of  Banns  where  not 
neceffary  to  make  a  marriage  lawful ;  where  the  con- 
fent  o i  parties  particularly  in  the  prefent  cafe,  was 
fufficient,  without  any  publick  ceremony  :  I11  fhort, 
where  a  widow  without  children,  had  a  right  to 
require  from  her  hufband’s  neareft  relation,  that  he 
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fnouid  marry  her,  and  where,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  fhe 
might  bringhim  before  ajudge,  there  take  offhis  fhoes 
and  fend  him  home  barefooted,  after  having  fpit 
in  his  face  before  the  whole  affembly.  When  all  this 
is  confidered,  can  the  hiftory  of  Ruth  afford  matter 
of  mirth  to  any  but  ignorant  libertines  ? 

Boaz  married  her  afterwards.  Befides  that  Boaz 
msght  think  himfelf  difpenfed  from  that  law  which 
forbad  marrying  ftrange  women,  by  the  other  which 
01  deied  the  neareft  male  relation  to  marry  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  a  relation  who  had  died  without  iffue  ; 
Ruth  had  forfaken  the  religion  of  her  country,  and 
Ciiibiaced  tnnt  of  our  fathers,  blow  the  law  w’hich 
prohibited  marrying  ftrange  women,  refpedted  only 
thofe  who  remaining  attached  to  the  worfhip  of  idols, 
might  entice  their  hufbands  to  it  :  Such  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  our  doctors.  Boaz  therefore  did  not  tranf- 
grefs  the  law  by  marrying  Ruth.  What  relation 
is  there  between  the  conduft  of  this  old  man  and  the 
idolatry,  the  adulteries,  &c.  of  the  24,000  men 
whom  your  criticks  want  to  juftify  ? 

“  Rahab,  fay  they,  was  not  only  a  ft  ranger,  but 
“  a  common  proftitute.  The  vulgate  gives  her 
“  no  other  title  but  that  of  Meretrix.  Yet  fhe 
“  married  Salmon,  prince  of  juda.” 

The  title  of  Meretrix,  fir,  which  the  vulgate 
gives  Rahab,  does  not  prevent  fome  learned  men, 
Chriftians  too,  from  maintaining  that  fhe  was  not 
a  proftitute  ;  and  the  Hebrew  word,  which  anfwers 
to  the  Latin,  does  not  neceffarily  convey  that  idea. 
However  Rahab  had  been  converted  ;  fire  had  quit¬ 
ted  the  worfhip  of  idols,  and  ferved  (i)thej,God 
of  Ifrael.  Therefore  fhe  was  not  within  the  prohi¬ 
bition. 

Nor  was  Bethfabe’.  Your  writers  fay,  that  fhe  was 

(1)  The  Go J  of  Ifrael  One  of  the  -Apoftles  of  the  chriftian  religion  allures 
T’S,  til  at  JR.  ahull  tvus  jn (lifted  by  her  ’works.  Rahab  Rheretrix  notitie  ex  operibus 
Jt  flip  cat  a  efl  ?  Mr-  Voltaire  in  hs  JP  hi!  of  op  by  of  R  i‘  ory,  fa  y  s  only,  that  fhe 
probably  led,  fr.ee  that  time ,  a  better  life,  Juice  fhe  luas  the  grandmother  of 
David,  and  en,en  of  the  Saviour  of  the  •, world >  Til  is  word  probably ,  com¬ 
ing'  from  a  chriitian,  well  defer ved  notice  from  the  Jews.  Edit. 
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a  flranger.  This  might  be  altho’  the  fcriptum 
does  not  mention  it :  It  only  informs  us  that  the 
hufband  was  an  Hittite.  But  the  Hittites  of  that 
time  were*  perhaps,  only  Hebrews  fettled  in  the 
land  of  the  Hittites.  At  lead  Uriah,  altho’  a  Ilit- 
tite,  lei  ved  in  the  armies  or  David  !  he  worfhipped 
the  God  of  his  prince,  and  Bethfabe’,  like  him, 
obferved  the  law  of  Ifrael. 

“  If  we  go  farther  back,  the  patriarch  }uda  mar¬ 
ried  a  Canaanitefs  :  His  children  had  for  wife  Ta¬ 
mar,  of  tne  race  of  Aram  :  This  wo  nan,  with  whom 
Juda  committed  an  innocent  inceit,  was  not  of  the 
race  of  Ifrael. 

By  going  fo  far  back,  fir,  you  may  perhaps  v o 
lip  to  the  time  when  the  law,  which  prohibited 
intermarrying  with  ftrange  women,  did  not  yet  exid. 
Suppofing  it  even  to  have  exided  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Juda,  all  that  could  be  inferred  from  this 
would  be  that  he  had  committed  a  grievous  fault 
in  tranfgreffing.  it.  But  does  it  follow  that  be- 
caufe  Juda,  his  children,  Solomon,  &c.  had 

incut  red  guilt,  therefore  the  24,000  men  were  in¬ 
nocent. 

Upon  tne  whole,  altho’  thefe  examples  are  in- 
conclufive,  yet  we  mud  allow  that  they  were  not 
without  a  fixed  purpofe,  but  rather  with  a  defign. 
Ihey  ferve  to  introduce  two  reflexions,  one,  that 
a  proftitut^  was  a  figure  of  the  Chridian 
Church  :  the  other,  that  Jesus  deigned  to  defcend 
from  five  ftrange  women ,  of  them  guilt,  of  meed, 

th^  1  eft  profit utes  and  adulterejfes ,  Idc.  We  f ha  11 
leave  thefe  pious  reflexions  for  the  edification  of 
c  Indians  ;  not  doubting  but  you  made  or  reported 
them  with  this  view.  We  remain  with  the  hDheft 
and  mod  fincere  regard,  Sec.  0 
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L  E  T  TER  IX. 

7 he  opinions  of  the  learned  men  on  the  Pentateuch , 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  note ,  are  examined. 


!  HEN  a  man  wants  to  attack  generally  received 
opinions,  and  that  he  has  not  good  reafons  to  oppofe, 
he  drives  to  prop  himfelf  up  cunningly,  by  great  au¬ 
thorities  :  Under  the  flielter  of  illuftrious  names,  he 
runs  lefs  rifle  of  expohng  himfelf,  and  he  feems  to 
contend  to  greater  advantage,  at  lead  for  a  certain 
time,  and  in  the  opinion  of  certain  readers.  / 

Such,  no  doubt,  were  your  views,  fir,  when  you 
ouoted  in  your  note,  that  long  lift  of  celebrated  wri¬ 
ters,  to  whom  you  aferibe  the  reafonings  you  make, 
and  of  whom  you  fay  you  are  only  the  transcriber. 

We  dare  not  fay  that  you  never  read  the  works  of 
fhefe  learned  men,  but  this  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
either,  that  you  have  mifunderftcod  the  opinions  of 
moft  of  them,  or  imimterpreted  them  .  At  leaft  you 
do  net  fpeak  of  them  with  all  that  exactnefs  which 
might  be  expected  from  fuch  a  writer  as  you  :  f  his  is 
what  we  intend  to  prove  to  you,  hr,  and  we  think 
y0U  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  fame  conclufions  from 
the  faithful  expedition,  which  we  &all  now  lay  beioie 

you.  ^  . 

§  i.  Opinion  of  Woollajlon ,  improperly  coded  tn  toe 

note  Yckfion  and  Yhelajlon.  _  . 

One  may  judge  that  you  are  little  acquainted  wnh 

this  learned  man,  by  the  very  manner  in  which  you 
disfigure  his  name.  lie,  of  all  the  writers  whom  you 
mention,  leaft  deferves  a  place  in  your  lift:  We  have 
read  his  book  on  natural  religion  feveral  times,  t.ie 
only  work  he  had  time  to  publifh,  and  we  cannot  re¬ 
collect  to  have  found  any  thing  in  it  of  all  that  you 
make  him  fay  :  But  as  we  were  diffident  whether 
this  proceeded  from  forgetfulnefs  on  our  parts,  or 
mi  flake  on  yours,  we  determined  to  read  it  over  a- 
gain  from  beginning  to  end.  We  can  now  allure  you 
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A  at  none  of  the  reafonings  in  your  note  are  to  be 
found  in  this  work,  and  that  there  is  not  a  word  faid 
of  thofe  queftions,  which  you  difcufs  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch. 

What  was  you  thinking  of  then,  fir,  when  you 
put  this  learned  and  pious  clergyman  of  the  church, 
of  England  in  the  lift  of  your  criticks,  who  find  ab- 
furdities  and  contradictions  in  the  facred  writings  i 
And  do  you  thus  confound  him  with  Bolingbroke, 
Tindall  and  Collins  ?  Perhaps  the  title  alone  of  Wol- 
lafton’s  work  lead  you  into  that  error,  which  many  o£ 
his  countrymen  fell  into  :  “  As  foon  as  a  (ketch  of  the 
“  treatife  on  natural  religion  appeared,  fays  the  author 
of  la  Bibliotheque  Angloife,  the  libertine  party  con- 
ceived  it  was  a  book  in  their  favour  :  They  already 
<c  triumphed  :  But  their  joy,  he  adds,  was  (hort- 
u  lived  :  And  upon  reading  it  the  publick  was  unde- 
ceived/" 

Bolingbroke  and  his  party  were  better  acquainted 
with  this  writer  than  you,  fir,  and  therefore,  tho> 
they  could  not  avoid  doing  juftice  to  his  extenfive 
knowledge,  yet  he  has  often  been  the  objeft  of  their 
bittereft  cenfures  :  This  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  held 
none  of  thofe  opinions  which  they  cherifiied. 

This  then  is  the  firft  illuftrious  name  which  is  to 
be  erafed  out  of  your  lift  ( 1 ). 

§  2.  Opinion  of  A  ben  Ezra. 

Ahen  Ezra,  you  fay,  was  the  firft  who  ventured 
to  affirm,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  compiled  in  the  time, 
cf  the  kings . 

It  is  true,  that  notwithstanding  the  very  general 
opinion  of  our  doctors  in  his  time,  who  held  that  the 
Pentateuch,  even  to  the  laft  fyllable,  had  been  writ- 
ten  by  Moles,  yet  this  learned  critick  thought  he 
found  fome  paflages  in  it,  which  could  not  belong  to 

(i)  To  be  crafcd  out  of  your  Vft.  Wc  mil  it  ohferve  that  in  the  ttfotrveaux  me* 

:  ties  ecrivaifts  jui  out  tule  malheur  sC  ecrirc  ant  re  In  re/’^iort^  Woollaf* 

n  iG  O-ill  i  nfprfp/i  in  fkn  1 1  iX  n  *  U,  1 1  .4  T.r .  .  f  A  1 ZT 1 11  .  * 
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the  holy  legiflator.  He  thought  they  came  from  an 
author  of  later  date,  who  lived  probably  in  the  time 
oi  the  kings.  But  you  will  find  it  hard  to  prove, 
that  he  concluded  from  this,  that  thefe  books,  were 
neither  written  nor  compiled  until  then.  To  think 
that  fome  paffages  of  the  Pentateuch,  were  inferted 
into  it  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  or  to  fix  to  this  peri¬ 
od  the  compilation  of  the  whole  work,  is  by  no  means 
the  fame  thing. 

In  order  toconvift  this  learned  man  of  fo  errone¬ 
ous  an  opinion,  clear  and  formal  texts,  extracted 
from  his  works,  not  empty  conjectures,  would  be  ne> 
ceffary.  If  you  know  Uny  fueh,  fir,  we  challenge 
you  to  produce  them. 

Whilft  you  are  preparing  for  this,  we  may  learn 
from  the  ingenious  father  Simon,  What  we  ought  to 
think  of  this  charge,  and  from  whence  you  have  taken 
it.  cc  Spinoza,  fays  he,  wrongs  Aben  Ezra,  when 
44  he  allures  us  that  this  Rabbi,  did  not  believe  Mofes. 
44  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  What  he  fays 
44  of  this  Rabbi,  and  he  produces  juft  the  fame  paf- 
44  fages  you  do,  proves  only  that  fome  additions  have 
44  been  made  to  certain  parts,  which  have  been  imK 
46  doubtedly  written  by  Mofes,  or  in  his  time, 
u  and  by  his  order.  This  fame  Spinoza  fhews  his 

ignorance  ftill  plainer  in,  Ac.  Ac. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  any  man  fhould  be  led  from 
what  you  fay  of  Aben  Ezra,  to  imagine  that  he 
thought  and  reafoned  as  your  infidel  criticks  do,  he 
would  form  a  very  falfe  judgment  of  his  opinions. 
His  attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  the  high 
efteem  which  the  fynagogue  had  for  him  during  his 
life,  and  the  refpecf  which  it  yet  prefervesfor  his  me¬ 
mory  are  clear  proofs  of  his  orthodoxy. 

Let  us  add,  that  learned  criticks  have  fl -own,  that 
moll  even  of  thofe  paffages  which  you  quote  after  A- 
beti  Ezra,  and  which  he  thought  pofterior  to  Mofes, 
may  have  come  from  the  pen  of  that  legislator.  They 
rive  fatisfaclory  proofs  of  this,  which  may  be  fee* 
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■'( r)  in  their  works.  We  fliall  juft  relate  briefly  what 
■one  of  thofe  writers  fays,  whole  authority  you  chal¬ 
lenge,  the  learned ,  the  famous  Ic  Cl  or  c. 

A  hen  Ezra,  you  fay,  grounds  his  doubts  on  fever  a  l 


,/ages. 


a 

sc 


The  Canaanite  was  in  this  country. 
The  mountain  of  Moria,  (2)  called  the  mountain 
of  God.  The  bed  of  Og;  king  of  Bafan,  is  Hill 
feen  in  Rabat h.  And  he  called  all  this  Country  of 
Bafan,  the  cities  ot  fair  to  this  day.  There  never 
was  feen  a  prophet  in  Ifrael  like  Mofesd>  lie  in- 
fids  that  thole  pail  ages,  which  Apeak  of  things  that 
happened  after  the  time  or  Moles,  could  110:  have 
been  written  by  him. 

rlhus  Aben  Kzra  reafoned.  But  le  Clcra  denies 
that  thole  pafiages  fpeak  or  things  which  happened 
alter  the  time  or  Moles.  tc  lie  fays  tliat  the  fir  it  paf- 
~  isige  which  has  been  ill  tranflated  thus,  the  Canaa- 


mie  was  then  in  this  country ,  may  and  ought  to  be 


i  6 

*'  tnus  tranflated,  the  Canaanite  was  jince  that  time 
u  in  ihis  country ,  which  was  true,  even  in  Abraham’s 
<c  -hue,  and  consequently  (3)  clears  the  whole  diffi- 
c'  ciuty.  I  hat  the  name  of  Moria  God  will  provide , 
given  to  tlie  mountain,  to  which  the  patriarch  led 
his  fon  to  facrince  him,  may  have  been  in  ufe 
*c  a  fhort  time  after  this  facrihce,  and  a  long  time  be- 
fore  Moles,  lhat  this  legiflator,  writing  probably 
io:ne  months  after  the  defeat  of  Og,  may  have  laid 
teat  his  iron  bed  was  yet  preferved  in  Rabath,  and 


IQ 
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(1)  In  their  wtrks.  See  Abbadie,  Dupin,  the  dlfcourfcs  cf  bifhop  Kidder, 
placed  before  h-s  rates  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  he  treats  this  fubi«<& 
with  judgment.  Aid. 

(2)  Clu.cu  the  mountain  cf  {joci.  He^c  Mi*.  Vo  tairc  is  a  had  interpreter  of 

n.  £zr,a*  .  i  hd  mounta5n  was  not  c-!1^  the  mountain  of  God  on  account  of 
A. .rah  arn’s  facrihce,  for  this  is  the  common  name  of  all  hi  oh  mountain*  in 

c  r'-'-r  ^  v/as  called  Moria,  that  is,  God  •zvi.U  provide^  irom  the  remark*** 

ble  cstpreflion  of  Abraham  to  his  fon.  The  illusions  writer  is  fo  taken  Wp 

wn.  a  mmtitude  of  objects,  that  lie  has  not  time  to  attend  to  thefc  fiu<dl 
things.  Edit 

(1)  C-kart  thcnvholn  difficulty.  Air.  Frere t  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  He  fays, 
y.at  hnce  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  Canaanites  had  driven  out  the*  ancient 
‘inhabitants  o  1  the  country,  ami  fettled  m  their  pact.*'1  See  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy  of  inferiptions.  When  after  Inch  clear  iolmioi.s,  a  m.u 
brings  on  again  thole  threadbare  chjaTmns,  may  he  not  be  iufily  char-  d 
Willi  want  o  i  hu/whdge  or Jmceriij.  El  *  ft. 
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that  the  expreffions  which  are  tranfiated,  y*/  and  to 
4C  /Mr  are  fometimes  ufed  by  ancient  writers,  fa- 
4C  credand  prophane,  to  fignify  a  time  but  little  dis¬ 
tant.  That  therefore  there  is  nothing  in  thefe  paf- 
fages  but  what  Mofes  may  have  written.” 

As  to  the  paffage  where  the  kings  of  Edom  and  If- 
arael  are  fpoken  of,  and  a  fmali  number  of  other  paf- 
fages,  he  allows  that  they  feem  (i)  added  to  the  text. 
But  he  fays,  4C  that  thofe  flight  additions,  made  by 
44  the  prophets  who  lived  after  Mofes,  ought  not  to 
44  prevent  us  from  looking  upon  him  as  the  author 
44  of  the  Pentateuch,  fmce  there  are  fo  many  other 
44  proofs  of  this,  juft  as  the  Hebrew  antiquities  are  a- 
44  fcribed  to  Jofephus,  although  fome  paflages  may 
44  have  been  inferred  (2)  by  recent  hands.”  The  opi¬ 
nion  then  of  Aben  Ezra,  which  only  afcribed  the 
texts  above  quoted  to  perfons  after  Mofes’ s  time,  this 
opinion  I  fay,  which  is  very  different  from  the  one 
you  give  him,  was  ill  grounded  and  falfe,  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgmen  t  of  the  learned  le  Clerc. 

(1)  Added  to  the  texi.  Other  learned  men  have  proved  that  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  is  tranflated  king,  might  fignify,  chief t  commander ,  &c.&c.  /'lid. 
that  it  has  been  applied  in  this  fenfe  to  fome  of  our  judges.  See  A  bbadiei. 
This  excellent  writer  has  diicuffed  and  cleared  this  objection  in. fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  leaves  no  room  for  a  reply.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  Vol¬ 
taire  could  take  it  upon  him  to  produce  it  again.  Edit. 

(2)  By  recent  hands,  it  appears  that  le  Clerc,  had  in  view  the  three  famous 
paflages  concerning  John  rh*  baptift,  Jefus  Chrift,  and  St.  James.  But  he- 
lidcs  thefe  three  texts,  which  many  learned  Chjifiians  have  held  to  be  aiu 
tbentick,  there  are' others  which  have  undoubtedly  been  added  to  Jofepbus  ; 
fuch  among  other?  is  that  one  which  the  Abbe  Miquot  points  out  in  one  of 
Jiis  learned  memoirs-  It  is  a  parenthefls  in  which  the  forger  makes  Jolephus, 
a  pharifee,  fay  juft  the  co«trary  of  what  the  pharifees  thougtu.  See  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  academy  of  iuferiptions. 

Thofe  flight  additions,  which  are  found  in  aim  oft  all  the  ancient  writers, 
give  us  r.o  reafon  to  deny  them  to  be  the  authors  of  fuch  works  as  are  gene¬ 
rally  afcribed  to  them. 

As  we  are  happy  in  fpeaklng  to  a  man  of  letters,  who  may  perhaps  rehfli 
fuch  obfervations,  we  fit  all  give  two  inft&nces  ofthofe  additions  whick  have 
been  as  yet  unnoticed  by  the  criticks 

The  fir  ft  is  from  Livy.  In  the  fixth  book,  No.  40.  In  the  middle  of  Ap- 
pius^s  difeourfe  againft  the  tribunes,  we  read,  “  De  indignitate  fatis  didhnn 
“  eft,  f  it  e  nun  dignitas  ad  homines  partinet J  quid  de  religionibus  loquar.  V  e 
think  this  parenthefie,  moil  unworthy  of  Livy,  muft  have  been  a  poor,  ridi¬ 
culous  note,  which  pafiWl  from  the  margin  i ti to  the  text. 

The  fecund  is  from  Virgil.  In  the  ninth  book  of  the  Eneid,  where  the  po¬ 
et,  after  having  related  the  deaths  of  Niius  and  Eurialus,  delcribes  the  attack 
©f  the  Rutulians  on  the  Trojan  camp,  ^Te  read  in  m^ny  editions, 
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§  3.  Le  Clerc’s  Opinion . 

Aft^r  what  we  have  been  laying  oi  this  celeorated 
critick,  could  we  expeft  to  find  you  placing  him  not 
cuiy  in  the  lift,  but  at  the  head  of  thole  learned  men, 
who  hold  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  compiled  un¬ 
til  the  time  of  the  kings  ?  And  yet  this  you  uo  in 
your  note,  and  in  feveral  other  parts  of  your  woiks. 

We  {hall  not  conceal  that  le  Clerc  did  at  firlt  hold 
this  opinion.  But  if  we  owed  this  acknowledgment 
to  truth,  were  you  not  under  the  fame  obligation  to 
inform  your  readers  that  he  changed  his  mind  fince, 
and  in  a  riper  age  openly  embraced  that  opinion 
which  he  combated  in  his  youth  ?  Confult,  fn ,  the 
differtation  he  has  placed  before  his  commentary  on 
Genefis.  There  he  not  only  anfwers  the  objections 
of  Aben  Ezra,  as  we  have  {hewn,  but  befules  folves. 
thofe  difficulties  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf  in. 
the  trad  called,  Sentimens  de  quelques  tbeologukns  dc 
Hollande.  And  when  he  gives  an  account  of  this 
comment  in  his  Bibliothcque  clmfie  he  repeats,  “  That 
‘5  Mofes  cannot,  with  any  {hew  of  reafon,  be  denied 
“  to  have  been  the  real  author  or  the  Pentateuch, 
“  that  the  pafiages  which  have  been  added  after- 
“  wards  are  few  in  number,  that  fome  of  them  are 
“  of  a  doubtful  nature,  which  learned  men  have 
“  looked  on  as  of  a  later  date  than  Mofes,  although 
“  without  proof.”  Judge  now,  fir,  whether  it  was 
proper  to  place  this  writer  without  relerveatthe  head 

Qiiin  iff  a  arrears ,  1  rfu  mifcrahile  in  Haflis  ! 

Prdfv’uunt  Qapita  iff  mulio  clamore  Sequuntury 

Euryaii  iff  iVi/i  ;  quanta  tnox  dceae  pianda  ! 

Thefe  lad  words,  quanta  mox  cade pianda,  were,  they  fay,  added  hy  father 
Vanieros-  They  ha^fc  appeared  again  in  an  edition  of  Virgil,  printed  at 
Rome,  with  a  new  tranfiation  in  Italian  verfe  by  a  learned  Jefuit.  But 
would  aot  thefe  two  ingenious  men  have  fhewn  more  rafte,  if  inftcadof  mak¬ 
ing  an  addition  to  the  text,  they  had  retrenched  the  words,  Euryaii  iff  JS!i/i  ? 
For  although  they  may  be  found  in  the  bell  editions,  it  feems  clear  to  us,  that 
they  do  nut  belong  to  Virgil,  but  to  fume  annotator,  who  placed  them  in  the 
margin. 

The  greateft  part  cf  the  additions  made  to  the  Pentateuch,  are,  in  like 
manner,  parenthelis,  or  explanatory  notes;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  thofe  who  made  thefe  latter  additions,  had  character  and  autlis:ity  t « 
lupport  them  in  fo  doing.  Aut. 
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of  thofe  who  affirm  the  Pentateuch  to  have  beem 
written  long  after  Mofes. 

But  even  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  attached  to 

his  nr  it  opinion,  yet  he  thought  44  that  there  is  not 

any  “  fact  of  importance  related  in  the  facred  writ. 

mgs  tnat  is  not  true.  1  hat  the  hiftory  we  read  there 

1S  m0it  veritable  and  holy  that  ever  was  penned; 

*  and  mat  au  the  doctrines  there  delivered  are  truly 
“  ircin  above.'1  J 

,  .Yo,u  mis1,u  then  wBh  good  reafon  fear  to  accufe 
tnis  learned  critick  of  impiety.  “  Nothing  lays 

Chaurepied,  mcenfed  him  more  than  the  charge  of 
deifm  which  his  enemies  fometimes  laid  to  him, 
*‘  certainly  without  juft  grounds.  We  may  judge  of 
this  by  the  conversion  which  paffed  betWeen°him 
and  Collins ,  when  this  famous  Englifhman  paid  him 
“  a  vi lit  in  Holland,  accompanied  by  fome'  French 
Freethinkers  like  himfelf.  They  thought  it  would 
“  be  eafy  to  gain  over  fo  bold  a  divine  to  their  fide 
but  he  hood  firm  tor  revelation.  He  prefied  thofe 
“  deifts  hard,  and  Ihewed  them  that  they  diffolve  the 
ftrungeft  ties  or  humanity,  that  they  excite  men  to 
‘‘  make  oft  the  yoke  of  laws,  that  they  take  away  the 
44  molt  powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  and  rob  the 
world  of  all  its  comforts.  And  what  do  you  fublti- 
44  tute  in  the  place  of  thefe  things  ?  added  he.  You 
44  flatter  yourfelves,  no  doubt,  (i)  that  ftatues  will 
-4£  be  erected  to  you  for  the  mighty  fervices  you  have 
44  done  mankind  but  I  mult  declare  to  you  that  the 
ii  part  you  act:  will  render  you  odious  and  coritempti- 
44  ble  in  the  fight  of  all  men !”  What  leffons  thefe 
are,  fir,  may  -aii  Collinjes  ot  our  days  profit  by  them! 

(l)  Thatfutmt  ivUl it  tread.  We  have  been  wrongfully  charged  with 
malice  for  inferting  the  above  quotation.  When  we  wrote  this  letter  there 
was  m>  talk  of  the  ftatue  of  our  illuilrious  writer,  nor  of  that  one  #n  account 
of  which  he  fo  bitterly  inveighs  again!!  the  citizen  of  Geneva,  as  this  fatter 
Seemtd  to  think  himfelf  worthy  of  it.  'the  priority  of  our  quotation  is  a  good 
jironl  thac  we  did  not  intend  to  make  any  malicious  alitiftons.  Could  we  fete, 
fee  that  our  phjiofoyhtrs  would  have  had  luch  a  iirong  for  da. 
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§  4,  Newton’s  Opinio??, 

We  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  opinions  of  Newton  on 
idle  authors  of  the  books  of  Jofhiia ,  Judges^  Ruth? 
&c.  We  have  not  taken  this  talk  upon  us,  anti  we  al¬ 
low  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  the  dates  and 
the  authors  of  thofe  books. 

As  to  the  Pentateuch,  this  great  man  thought  that 
divers  fails,  fuch  as  the  copy  found  in  the  temple  in 
the  reign  of  Jo  has  ;  the  Levites  fent  by  JeholaphaC 
with  the  law,  to  teach  it  in  the  city  of  Judea  ;  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  rei'peCt  they  paid 
to  thefe  facrcd  writings,  even  fince  their  reparation  ; 
and  laftly,  the  eflablifhment  of  public  worffiip,  in  the 
times  of  Solomon  and  David,  in  a  manner  fo  folema 
and  fo  conformable  to  the  rites  preferibed  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  will  not  permit  us  to  throw  back  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  it  farther  than  the  reign  of  Saul.  He  there¬ 
fore  fuppofed  that  the  book  of  the  law  had  been  loft 
when  the  Phili (tines,  after  conquering  the  Ifraelitcs, 
get  poiieffion  of  the  ark.  That  in  order  to  repair  this 
iofs,  Samuel  had  gathered  together  what  remained  of 
the  writings  of  Mofes,  and  the  Patriarchs,  and  that 
with  thefe  materials  he  had  compiled  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  form  in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

Upon  thefe  things  we  (hall  obferve,  iff.  That  tills 
whole  fyflem  is  built  upon  an  ungrounded  fuppomion 
and  vague  conjectures.  No  doubt  the  name  of  the 
great  Newton  lhould  always  be  mentioned  with  re- 
fpect.  But,  however,  this  great  name  cannot  con¬ 
vert  fuppofitions  into  faCts,  and  conjectures  into 
proofs. 

adly,  That  this  fyflem,  as  it  fuppofes  the  book  of 
the  law  to  have  been  written,  and  memorial-;  for  au 
hi  (lory  left  by  Mofes  and  the  Patriarchs,  contradicts 
all  thofe  empty  notions  and  falfe  reafbnin^s  with 
which  the  former  part  of  your  note  is  filled. 

3diy,  1  hat  although  Newton  thought  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  was  compiled  by  Samuel,  lie  was  far  from 
charging  the  accounts  in  it  with  abfurditv,  as  your 
incredulous  criticks  have  prefumed  fo  do.  The  re- 
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fpeft  which  this  learned  man  had  for  the  facred  writ- 

•  1  «  «  •  «  »  « »  .. . 


during  his  whole  life  is  well  known.  “  This 
&reat  man,  lays  Mr.  Fontenelle,  did  not  reft  mere- 


66  ly  in  natural  religion  ;  he  was  perfuaded  of  revela- 
cc  tion,  and  among  thofe  various  volumes  which  he 
“  had  continually  in  his  hand,  that  which  he  read 
“  mod  conftantly  was  thebibleG  So  far  from  driv¬ 
ing  to  expofe  it  to  the  derifion  of  the  profane,  he  flu- 
died  it,  commented  upon  it,  and  laboured  to  clear  up 
the  difficulties  of  it. 

What  lhall  we  then  think,  fir,  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  fpeak  of  this  illudrious  writer,  as  well  as 
of  the  learned  le  Clerc,  in  your  philofophy  of  hifiory? 
“  God  forbid,  fay  you,  that  we  fhould  dare  to  accufe 
ifi  the  le  Clercs,  the  Newtons,  &c.  &c.  of  impiety  ! 
u  We  are  convinced  that  although  they  did  not  think 
<c  the  books  of  Mofes,  Jofliua,  &c.  were  written  by 
“  thefe  heroes  of  Ifrael,  yet  they  were  perfuaded  that 
they  were  written  by  infpiration.  They  difeover 
xc  the  finger  of  God  in  every  line  of  Genefis,  jofliua, 
&c.  The  Jewifh  writer  was  but  the  fecretary  of 
c<  God  ;  God  dictated  every  word  !  Newton,  no 
doubt,  was  of  this  opinion. ”  We  underhand  the 
meaning  of  this  ironical  turn.  God  forbid  we  fiiould 
dare  to  accufe  you  of  calumniating  thofe  great  men  ; 
but  we  will  confefs,  that  if  any  thing  could  lefien  tha 
idea  we  entertain  of  your  probity,  it  would  be  the  o- 
dious  fufpicions  which  you  endeavour  to  give  us  of 


theirs. 


§  5.  op  inions  of  Shaftesbury  and  Boling- 
broke. 

All  the  learned,  of  whom  we  have  fpoke  in  the 
foregoing fe&ions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  o- 
pinions  on  the  authors  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the 
dates  of  thefe  books,  yet  give  an  implicit  aifent  to  the 
indubitable  fafts  contained  in  them,  to  their  pure 
morality,  their  wife  laws,  and  believe  the  lawgiver  to 
have  been  inftru&ed  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Let  us  now  fay  fomething  of  thofe  who  have  no  other 


view  in  denying  Mofes  to  have  been  th 
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Pentateuch,  and  in  cenfuring  its  pretended  abfui'ui- 
ties,  than  to  weaken  and  delttov  the  proofs  ot  a  rove' 
lation.  Criticks  whofe  notions  are  fo  diiierent,  and 
whofe  ends  are  fo  oppofite,  fhould  not  be  confound¬ 
ed,  nor  put  upon  the  fame  footing. 

Shaftejbury,  if  we  believe  forne  of  his  learned  coun¬ 
trymen,  was  an  enemy  of  revelation,  and  the  moie 
dangerous  becaufe  in  his  attacks  he  (1)  leerns  to  pr,,- 
fel's  refpect.  He  never  attacks  it  face  to  face,  or  with 
ferious  arguments,  but  with  raillery  and  ironical  re¬ 
unions,  which  look  as  if  they  fell  by  chance.  He 
continually  proteffs  that  “  he  firmly  believes  all  the 
cs  facts  and  doctrines  which  are  difeovered  by  revcla- 
«  tion.  He  is  convinced  that  our  religion  is  divine, 

“  and  our  facred  writings  infpired  ;  that  every  human 
“  underftanding  fliould  bow  down  to  them,  and  that 
“  none  but  libertines  and  profane  men  could  abfo- 
<e  lutely  deny,  or  difpute  the  authority  of  a  line,^  or 
“  a  fyllable  in  thefe  holy  books.”  This  is  a  kind  of  an 
attack  which  favours  more  of  cunning  than  of  can¬ 
dour,  and  more  of  ftratagem  than  ot  true  learning. 
He  followed  the  method  of  forne  unbelievers  who 
went  before  him,  and  other  modern  freethinkers  like 
it  fo  much,  as  vou  well  know,  fir,  that  we  meet 
(e)  it  in  every  page  of  their  writings.  But  thefe 
threadbare  ftratagems,  this  old  way  of  making  war. 
Cannot  deceive  any  body  now.  1  he  world  is  weary 
of  feeing  men  fighting  under  a  mafic,  and  would 
think  an  open  attack  here  after  more  honourable. 

R 

(1)  Seems  to  pre/eft  refpcB.  The  i'lufcrious  writer  whom  we  anfwer,  f  ir.n  In 
his  Nouveaux  Melanges,  that  Shaftejbury  fi>  outdid  H  tbert  and  Iloblcs  in  bvldnejs 
and  file  As  to  fill  a  it  is  trite;  hat  as  to  boldnefs ,  the  author  of  the  Aldan  res  in 
the  only  writer  who  fays  it.  How  comes  he  to  be  f<>  litt-e  acquainted  with  an 
Author  to  whom  he  has  many  obligations  ?  Shaftefbury,  in  his  atrr.cka  on  re¬ 
velation,  nfes  fo  much  circumfp>e<5liort,  he  hides  and  Wraps  himlelf  up  i  o  art- 
frilly,  that  forne  learned  men  have  cenfured  Doctor  Leland  fur  hav/ng  placed 
him  in  his  lift  @f  deiftical  writers.  See  his  Dei, fit  cal  Writers,  an  excellent 
work,  where  he  gives  a  much  jufter  account  of  the  l.ng-hdi  deills  than  the  au¬ 
thor  of  let  Milanas  He  prelents  you  with  art  extend  of  their  works,  briefly 
aofwers  their  obje&ions,  and  quotes  whole  writers  who  have  aniwered  them 
more  fully.  Edit. 

f  2,}  In  every  parse  nf  their  ivrit}  ngs .  In  thofc,  for  inflrmc,  of  Mr.  S,  Oitairr. 
This  great  man,  whilft  he  borrows  the  ohjedious  and  railleries  of  Shaftefbu- 
jy,  does  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  tautttc  ais  little  ftratagc  r.r.  Cbrsjl. 
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We  may  then  fuppofe  that  Shaftefbury,  notwitfU 
Handing  all  his  protections,  did  not  believe  the  Pen- 
t a ». e uc h  to  have  been  written  by  Mofes,  or  any  otheif 
ini  pi  red  writer.  But  what  is  certain,  what  we  can 
affirm,  aiter  having  read  over  all  his  treat  ifes  careful- 
ly  fever al  times,  is,  that  although  many  paffa- 
ges  are  found  there  which  may  have  ferved  you  for 
models  on  other  fubjefe,  we  cannot  point  out  one 
that  has  any  relation  to  the  arguments  in  your  note, 
on  the  imaginary  impofhbility  of  Mofes’s  writing  that 
work,  or  the  pretended  abfurdity  of  the  facts  which 
he  relates.  Why  then  would  you  afcribe  fuch  things 
to  him,  and  quote  his  authority  when  you  are  doubt¬ 
ful  of  it  ?  Some  carelefs,  indifferent  readers  may  be 
impofed  on,  but  no  one  can  be  deceived  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  recur  to  the  foorces* 

Let  us  proceed  to  Botingbroke .  He  was  not  like 
Shaftefbury,  a  pleafmg  jelter  and  fecret  enemy  of  the 
revelation  which  was  made  to  our  fathers.  More  ferr¬ 
ous  and  fincere,he  attacks  it  openly  and  without  difcre-- 
tion  as  without  difguife.  He  fpeaks  fometimes  of  the 
Gfariftian  revelation  with  a  feeming  refpecl  ;  but  as 
fo®n  as  the  jewifh  comes  in  queftion,  and  efpecially 
the  books  of  Mofes,  (i)  he  exceeds  all  bounds  ;  the 
moft  indecent  inve£lives,  and  the  failed  arguments 
flow  from  his  pen. 


When  we  read  his  works,  we  fee  that  you  have 
tried  this  fpring,  and  have  not  hefitated  fometime*  to 
dra-w  from  ;t.  But  can  we  help  being  in rp riled  when, 
we  find  that,  except  one  ffiort  reflection,  nothing  at 
ad  is  found  m  his  works  of  what  you  make  him  lay 
m  your  note.  And  have  we  not  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  you  very  improperly  fubferibed  his  name,  as 
well  as  that  of  Shafteibury,  to  that  heap  of Talfe  aller- 
rions  with  which  you  have  filled  it. 


(  T)  He  exceeds  all  bmnds.  We  read  in  the  Nouveavx  Melanges,  that  Bolings 
hr  ole  is  a  bold  'writer,  that  his  writings  are  violent,  that  he  deieded  the  Chridian  rdi - 
Z:ok.  Compare-  thcic  expuilions  and  conic  iTxons  with  the  Defence  of  Lord 

ting.,  i  {jh  e. 
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§  6.  Opinions  of  Collins  and  Tindat,. 

Collms  and  Tindal  are  then  really  your  only  vouch¬ 
ers,  out  of  all  the  writers  you  have  named.  And  yet 
we  know  not  but  they  might  be  difputed. 

We  have  formerly  read  over  Collins's  works,  and 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  found  the  arguments 
you  alcribe  to  him.  We  do  not  even  lee  what  relation 
they  could  have  to  the  queflions  he  treats.  But  our 
memory  may  be  weak  as  well  as  our  conjectures. 

However,  this  writer  is  an  authority  which  we  will 
fleecy  refign  to  you.  We  know  how  often  his  coun¬ 
trymen  have  reproached  him,  (i)  proof  in  hand, 
^  with  altering  texts,  with  adding  to,  and  retrench- 
C  ittg  from  them  as  he  thought  proper,  then  bringing 
“  thole  mangled  parts  together  in  order  to  form 
^  a  meaning  quite  different  from  that  of  the  author’s 
whom  he  quotes.  With  never  being  more  pofitive 
than  when  he  is  in  the  wrong  ;  with  anfwering  the 

n M  Proo^s  on|y  w i t h  cavils  and  poor  jokes.” 

1  hele  features,^  by  which  he  bears  a  itrong  likenefs  to 
iome  writers  of  the  fame  party,  are  not  thofe  of  a  fair 
critick,  who  fmcerely  fearches  for  truth  himfelf, 
tnat  he  may  make  it  known  to  others. 

Or  ail  TindaPs  works  we  have  not  had  it  in  our 
power  to  read  any  but  iris  Chridianity  as  old  as  the 
■treat tort.  In  this  the  author  attacks  equally  the  Jewiih 
and  Ckrillian  revelation.  He  there  cenfures  many 
paflages  of  our  facred  writings ;  but  we  can  anfwer 
for  it  he  maxes  none  of  thofe  difficulties  mentioned 
m  your  note.  We  obferved  befides  an  air  of  modera¬ 
tion  kept  up  through  his  whole  work,  for  which  we 
owe  him  fome  thanks.  He  does  not,  in  any  place 
give  way  to  thofe  abufive  appellations  and  bitter  fai¬ 
lles,, .whicn  other  writers  are  fubjeft  to,  and  which  al 
ways  are  the  %ns  of  envenomed  fpirits  and  violent 
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,J’\ Kee  cfpec'illy  what  the  Bifhop  of  Wmchefter  h-,,  wr 

J  a^thclcarned  of  Dr.  Bom  y  „„  J  % ?. 

TfTt  -7  r  U’ey  were  fanflated  into  trench  by  Mr  de  la  Chaoo, 
A-ldel  l  W  title  ef  Frifuuuru  hijue  Jafrdenlm  E/frit,  fists  f  Anglcttrrc.  i 
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The  other  writings  of  this  free-thinker  are  only 
known  to  us  by  the  extract  and  confutation  which 
Dr.  Leland  has  given  us  of  them.  As  this  learned 
man  confutes  none  of  thofe  objections  which  you  a- 
fcribe  to  Tindal  in  ■your  note,  we  have  reafon  to  be-  , 
lieve  that  he  never  made  them.  Had  you  been  fure 
that  they  were  his,  you  certainly  ought,  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  your  readers,  to  have  named  the  book  and 
fage.  You  fay  fomewhere  that  you  do  not  like  filch  exact 
quotations.  You  certainly  have  good  grounds  for 
your  diflike  ;  and  yetfuch  quotations  are  ufeful.  It 
is  true  that  attention  and  labour  are  required  to  ren¬ 
der  them  exaft,  and  you  have  other  things  to  mind 
befides  comparing  paffages.  We  fee  it  plainly. 

Such,  fir,  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  writers 
quoted  in  your  note.  Judge  yourfelf  whether  you 
have  fet  them  forth  with  the  exactnefs  of  a  knowing 
critick,  and  whether  it  was  impartial  in  you  to  impute 
opinions  to  fome  which  they  never  held,  to  conceal 
the  change  of  opinion  of  others,  to  throw  out  doubts 
on  the  iincerity  of  thofe,  and  to  afcribe  to  thefe  argu¬ 
ments  which  they  never  made  ?  &c.  &c.  Thefe  argu¬ 
ments,  therefore,  being  falfe,  are  not  fupported  by 
any  fatisfadfory  authority,  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  Mofes,  as  well  as  the  truths  of  thofe  hafts 
which  you  attack,  reft  on  a  folid  bafts. 

“  When  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  princes  and 
“  fhepherds,  fhall  appear,  after  this  fhort  life,  before 
“  the  mafter  of  eternity,  each  of  us  will  then  wilh  to 
“  have  been  juft,  merciful,  generous.”  You  are 
rmht.  fir  ;  knowledge  will  not  avail  without  praftical 
virtue,  nor  faith  in  doftrines  without  the  obfervance 
of  duties.  “  No  one  will  pride  himfelf  in  having 
“  known  precisely  in  what  year  the  Pentateuch  wra9 
C<  written,”  No,  certainly,  for  this  piece  of  know¬ 
ledge  was  never  looked  on  in  the  light  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion.  “  God  will  never  afk  us  whether  we  were  of 
‘c  the  opinion  of  the  Mazorites  againft  the  Talmud, 
u  or  whether  we  may  not  have  miftaken  a  caph  for 
u  a  beth,  or  a  yod  for  a  vau,”  ^r* 
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tainly  •  and  this  is  not  altogether  the  fubjed  of  your 
note.  You  deviate  Irom  the  main  queihon,  or  you 
wiih  to  miilead  your  readers.  “  He  will  judge  us  ac- 
<c  cordin<T  to  our  woncs,  and  not  according,  to  our 
“  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew.”  Who  doubts  it  ?  But 
if  a  writer,  with  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  this  lan¬ 
guage,  and  of  the  hiltory  of  God’s  people,  fnould  be 
bold  enough  to  rife  up  againft  his  lacrcd  oiacles,  and 
to  calumniate  his  word  ;  if  he  reprefented  the  books 
which  contain  it  as  an  ill-digefled  heap.ol  falle 
abfurd  (lories,  barbarous  adions,  See.  &c.  if  he 
proflituted  the  moil  fliining  talents  in  ftriving  to  era¬ 
dicate  from  the  heart  of  man  that  obedience  which  he 
owes  to  the  divine  laws,  would  he  not  be  guilty  in  the 
fight  of  God  ?  We  propofe  this  queftion  to  you  the 
more  willingly,  becaufe  we  do  not  think  you  included 
in  it.  All  your  writings  are  full  of  proteflations  of 
your  fubmiflion  to,  and  refped  for  revelation.  We 
have  no  right  to  doubt  but  that  they  are  as  fincere  as 
they  appear  edifying  to  us. 


We  ate,  & c, 
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On  the  reproach  which  ihe  author  cafts  on  the  ancient 
fews,  that  beftiality  was  common  among  them, 

In  the  latter  part  of  your  pretended  ufefid  note 
you  no  longer  fpeak  after  the  real  or  fuppofed  opini¬ 
ons  of  fome  celebrated  writers,  but  (i)  after  vour 
own  Sentiments.  You  pafs  fuddenly  to  a  text  of  Le- 
^  iticus,  which  has  no  relation  to  the  questions  you 
have  been  treating,  and  this  with  no  other  view  but 
to  vil  fy  a  people  whom  you  deleft.  Front  hence 
you  take  occafion  to  lay  abominations  to  the  charve 
of  our  fathers,  the  mere  thought  of  which  ft r ikes  one 
with  horror ;  and  you  affert  tshaf  thefe  Shocking 
pmdhces  were  not  only  known,  bjjt  common  among 
1'bem.  This  charge,  if  it  was  well  grounded,  ougfft 
to  make  tile  world  look  on  them  as  the  ntoft  infa¬ 
mous  nation  that  ever  exifted  upon  earth. 

I  he  more  fcandalous  an  accufation  is,  the  more 
reafon  there  is  for  requiring  convincing  proofs  of  it. 
If  yours  are  of  this  nature,  we  hereby  confent  for 
ourfelves  and  our  fathers,  may  their  memory  be 
Mailed  before  the  univerfe,  and  may  the  ftiame  of 
the  anceftors  fall  on  their  defeendants  !  But  if  every 
impartial  reader  (hail  find  them  weak  or  falfe,  we 
appeal  to  your  own  equity.  Judge  yourfelf  what 
reparation  you  owe  to  a  whole  nation  that  has  been 
fo  cruelly  and  unjuftly  abufed. 

§  i  Whether  the  author  can  prove  by  the  ijth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Leviticus ,  that  the  crime  in  qusjiion  was  common 
among  our  forefathers . 

The  Book  of  Leviticus ,  you  fay,  fir,  orders  the  Jews 
no  longer  to  worfhip  the  hairy  he -goats,  with  which  they 

fl)  Sfter your  c>wn  Jenti merits,  MonFeur  Voltaire  does  not  quote  Boling 
broke  here;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  he  borrowed  from  him  this  charge 
agiiinit  our  fathers.  However,  Bohngbroke  was  more  moderate,  he  only 
charges  the  Hebrews  with  a  fronenefi  to  this  vice.  The  French  writer  is  not 
Co  cautious,  Edit, 
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have  committed  inf  ambus  abominations.  On  this-  paf- 
fage  you  Teem  fird  to  lean.  But  in  good  earned  dor 
you  think  it  clear  and  explicit  enough  to  found  fa 
weighty  an  accufation  on  it  ?  Is  it  very  certain  that 
k  mud  be  underdood  in  the  fenfe  you  give  it,  and 
in  no  other  ?  This  I  think,  before  all  things,  you- 
ought  to  have  been  furc  of.  Now  I  find  that  the 
Hebrew  word  which  you  tranllate  by  hairy,  has  n« 
determined  fenfe  in  the  facred  language.  That  many 
ancient  verfiom,  the  Greek,  the  Vulgate,,  the  Chal- 
daick,  and  many  learned  interpreters  and  commenta¬ 
tors  give  it  different  fenfes.  That  fomc  of  them  ren¬ 
der  it  by  the  malevolent  and  the  devils  ;  others,  by 
vanities  and  idols ,  etc.  It  is  not  therefore  indifputa- 
ble  that  it  fignifies  only  the  hairy: 

But  although  your  fenfe  of  the  word  diould  be 
the  mod  probable,  or  even  the  only  true  one,  would 
it  be  a  fulficieiii  proof  that  the  worfliip  of  (i)  he- 
goats  is  meant  in  the  text  ?  /tnd  might  we  not  fay 
with  equal  probability  that  here  is  meant  the  worlhip 
of  monkeys,  cats,  dogs,  Sic.-  in  fliort,  of  hairy  ani¬ 
mals  in-  general,  and  perhaps  in  particular  of  the  bull 

Jlph-,  which-  the  Hebrews  had  been  lately  worlhip- 
ping  ?  1  1 


Here  Rte  aheady  fomc  reafons  for  doubting.-  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  Hebrew  exprefiion  which  fignk 
fies  only,  after  whom  they  have  gone  a  whoring ,  and 
which  you  tranllate  by  this  paraph rafe  with  which 
foey  have  committed  infamous  abominations  ;  this  ex- 
preffion,  I  fay,  is  taken  by  a  great  number  of  the  mod 
learned  interpreters,  in  a  fenle  purely  metaphorical, 
and  fignifies  in  this,  as  in  many  other'  parts  of  ferip- 
ture  ipintual  whoredom,  the  dilloyahy  of  wavering 
minds,,  who- abandon  the  worfliip  of  God,  for  that  of 


(r)  Hc-goats.  By  the  b.ury  fuys  Mr  Voltaire  in  his  /a  j, 

It  S  '  <'n  l'UtCly  lKder{!a,W  hr^a‘S-  Wc  J" 

id  t  k  '  *  r  h,av°  lcen  above>  ma">'  <«"•"«<!  men  have  dou-luv 

rh  i„  r  j  u‘thn  there  .s  m  tins  cafe  only  a  probability.  But  eve  » 

zz  aa£r  whici‘ ti,s  ^ 
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falfe  deities,  or  who  form  out  of  both  (1)  a  Tactile^ 
gious  union.  Might  not  the  authority  of  thofe  learn¬ 
ed  men  be  a  good  counterpoife  to  your’s  ? 

We  fhall  add  that  this  metaphorical  fenfe  Teems 
better  connected,  than  the  literal  one,  with  what 
goes  before.  God,  in  this  paffage,  forbids  the  Ifra- 
elites  to  offer  their  victims  in  any  other  place  than 
before  the  tabernacle  :  To  the  end ,  fays  the  text,  that 
the  children  of  Ifrael  may  bring  their  facrifices ,  which 
they  offer  in  the  open  fields  even  that  they  may  bring 
them  unto  the  Lord ,  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  unto  the  priejl.  And  the  prieft  fhall 
fprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord L  And 
they  fall  no  more  offer  their  facrifices  unto  devils ,  or 
idols ,  or  if  you  pleafe  to  the  hairy ,  which  this  faith- 
lefs  people  worfhipped.  This  paffage,  thus  tranllat- 
ed,  prefents  yo'u  with  a  natural  and  complete  fenfe. 
The  facrifices  which  the  Hebrews  were  hereafter  to 
offer  to  the  Lord  before  the  tabernacle,  are  put  in 
oppofition  to  thofe  which  they  had  offered  to  devils, 
cr‘  to  the  hairy  in  the  open  field.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  requires  or  introduces  the  fenfe  which  you 
think  proper  to  fubftitute,  and  which  the  ancient  in¬ 
terpreters  never  knew. 

We  grant  fir,  that  fome  learned  commentators 
have  under ftood  this  paffage  (2)  in  your  fenfe  ;  but 
as  others,  not  lefs  learned,  more  ancient,  and  moie 
numerous,  interpret  it  otherwife,  it  would  have  been 
but  fair  in  you  not  to  conceal  this  difference  of  opini¬ 
ons.  Although  it  might  have  taken  from  your  proofs, 
yet- your  criticifm  would  have  looked  more  impar- 

tial. 

Upon  the  whole,  none  of  thofe  learned  men  nave 
inferred  from  the  text,  that  thefe  abominations 


ft)  A  fieri*}",  union  Ur.  Voltaire  Wmfetf,  fp«WnS  of  the 

•fjerafalcm  and  Samaria,  fays  that  tb.fi  afi/laA.-.  w*.  ojUn 

«  ffff  !  4;';  commentators  have  had  odd  notions.  Thefe  par- 
:al  opinion.  By  this  means  he  calls  a  ruluule  on  the  tu..  ^  7 


nerai  opinion.  r  r  r . 

feizesfuch  opportunities.  Foof  ilrata-gcm  .  £-nU 
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Were(i)r^ww.  This  conclufion,  which  certainly 
does  not  flow  from  the  premifes,  was  left  lor  you  to 
draw. 

§  2.  Whether  the  cujlom  of ' forcer  ers  worfhipping  an 
he  goaty  is  derived from  the  ancient  jews. 

We  have  juft  feen,  fir,  that  your  fir  ft  proof,  flip- 
ported  by  an  obfeure  text,  fufceptible  of  various 
meanings*  is  by  no  means  conclubve.  Nevcrthelefs 
as  if  it  was  inconteftiblc*  you  look  into  it  for  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  that  infamous  worfhip  which  you  charge  upon 
our  fathers.  And  you  feennto  inifinuate  that  they 
were  the  authors  of  it. 

You  go  on.  (2)  We  cannot  fay  whether  this  Jlrange 
werjhip  came  from  Egypt ,  the  native  country  of  for  eery 
and  huper jilt  any  but\  &c.  &c. 

We  know,  fir,  that  that  part  of  Egypt  which  wa9 
inhabited  by  the  Jews,  was  not  far  diilant  from  the 
nprac  |0.r  canton  of  Mendes,  and  that  the  people  of 
this  nome  worfhipped  he-goats.  Plutarch,  Strabo, 
pirgd  o',  &c.  who  informs  us  of  this,  have  aifo  told 
us  the  abominations  which  fometimes  accompanied 
this  worfnip.  Therefore  we  know,  or  at  leaft  have 
good  reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  if  fame  of  the  Hebrews 
gave  themfelves  up  to  thefe  horrid  fuperitiuons,  they 

S 

(l;  Were  common.  .According  to  Mr.  Voltaire,  defen fe  de  mm  entle,  his  un¬ 
cle  averted  that  this  a6t  had  been  'very  uncommon  in  the  wildcrnefs.  Accord¬ 
ing  tv  himfeif  in  his  note,  it  was  common.  How  fnall  we  reconcile  the  uncle 
and  the  nephew  ?  Edit. 

(2)  We  cannot  fay.  Mr.  Voltaire  fays  here,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
this  ii.range  worfnip  came  fromEgypt,  and  in  his  deferfe  demon  ancle  p  he  aflbrts 
that  this  cujlom  <  f  avorjaipping  an  he- go  at,  b  c.  comes  ft  om  the  ILbreivi,  who  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from  the  Egyptians .  I.  bus  ive  cannot  fr;,  and  yet  nve  are  certain.  The 
learned  tritick  has  the  art  of  secoticiling  certainty  and  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  fume  obje<5fs. 

1  .e  reafon  he  gives  to  fliew  that  the  Jews  borrowed  this  cuftom  from  the 

H  ans  is  cut  ious.  It  is,  he  fays,  hccaule  the  'Jews  never  invented  any  thim* . 
V  e  do  not  enVy  the  Egyptians  file  glory  of  flich  indentions  ;  but  We  cou  d. 
wim  from  our  hearts  that  Mr.  Voltaire  could  agree  a  little  better  with  him- 
fdf,  or,  according  to  the  Englifh  phrafe,  could  be  a  little  left  inevnff- 
tent.  Edit. 

A  propos  Mr.  Voltaire  renders  this  Enelifh  word,  in  his  defence  of  Lord 
Bolinghroke  by  the  word  impojjihh .  This  is  a  f.mill  miftake  ;  ihconfiitent 
does  not  figniiy  impofiibic,  it  is  applied  to  a  man  who  contradidls  hunfeif,  or 
to  tilings  incompatible,  or  to  con; cadidory  propofitious.  Edit 

See  alfo  the  poem  on  Lifbon,  where  the  author  quotes  in  his  notes,  a  raf- 
fage  of  Shaft  fourf  s  chara&eriilieks,  and  fall*  into  the  fame  miftake.  clri ! 
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may  have  been  led  into  it  by  the  example  of  the  Egyprw 
tians,  and  that  this  Jlrange  worfhip  may  probably 
have  come  from  them. 

But  it  is  fuppojed  that  the  cujlom  among  our  pretend¬ 
ed  forcercrs  of  going  to  nocturnal  meetings ,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  zmrfhipping  an  he* goat ,  and  of  givfng  themf elves 
up  to  fuel?  inconceivable  uncleannefs  with  it ,  as  is  jho ek¬ 
ing  to  conception ,  came  from  the  ancient  Jews . 

It  is  fuppofed.  Such  are  your  proofs,  fir,  it  is  f  up- 
pofed .  You  are  free  to  believe  this,  and  others  are 
as  free  to  believe  the  contrary. 

7 he  cujlom  among  our  pretended  forcercrs ,  if  they 
are  pretended  forcercrs ,  the  nocturnal  meeting  muft 
be  a  pretended  one  too,  the  worfhip  of  the  he  goat 
pretended,  all  then  is  pretended,  and  nothing  real* 
This  is  a  fine  foundation  for  fo  weighty  a  charge  ! 

Befides  the  ancient  Jews,  as  you  fay  in  many 
places,  acknowledged  neither  good  nor  bad  angels ,  and 
confequently  no  fatan,  no  devil.  How  then  could 
the  cuitom  of  wor (hipping  him  under  the  figure  of 
an  he-goat  come  from  them  ?  Certainly  men  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  devil >  cannot  worfhip  the  devil, 
clhefe  abfurd  reproaches  are  (i)  intolerable  ! 

But  you  fay,  they  taught  magic  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe .  What,  the  ancient  Jews  ?  they  who  did 
not  acknowledge  the  devil,  taught  magick  • 

At  mod,  thefe  could  be  only  Heleniftick  Jews, 
who  were  injiriidfd  in  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks ,  and 
who  worf hipped  devils  a  little  before  (2)  the  reign  of 
Rerod ,  But  the  fuperftitions  of  thole  Heleniftick 


( 1)  Are  intolerable-  In  thefe  very  werds,  Mf.  V<  Ifa're  jufriSes  the  Brao 
matis  againft  the  great  Rrmilt  au.  See  additions  to  the  Umverfai  Hiftory. 

He  adds,  that-  the  dev/ 1  has  never  been  it  or  flipped  in  any  part  of  the  nio>  hi. 
-How  doc»  he  reconcile  this  sffertion  with  what  he  fays  of  the  ancient  J<  ws} 
who  according  to  him,  believed  in  no  devils,  and  yet  ito/Jhipped  the  devil.  We 
think  that  Ion  dreaders  will  fufpedt  him  for  falling  into  the  fame  ablurdity, 
which  h$.ch»»g€s  on  his  antagomft.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  him, except  that  of  contradicting  himfelf  more  clearly..  Edit. 

7 2)  B  flare  the  reign  of  Herod.  See  Bi&ion.  Philofoph  tie  fays  in  ano¬ 
ther  place,  Philofoph ie  de  l  Hiftoire,  article,  Anges.  The  Jews  acknowledge 
t  d  no  devils  until  the  Ba' ylonfla  captivity.  They,  acquired  this  doBrinc  among  tie 
B  ci  fans.  Nothing  but  ighot  ance  and fanaticifm  can  deny  thefe  falls.  ^  If  it  had  bee* 
]-»e  exprefs  intent  of  this  writer,  to  lay  down  the  melt  contra  iidioi  y  ^ropca. 
tious> could  he  have  had  better  fucccfs  i  Edit. 
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Jews,  who  are  of  much  later  date  than  the  ancient 
Jews,  are  no  proof  at  all  againft  theie  latter. 

In  Ihort,  if  it  is  true  that  fame  of  the  modern 
Jews,  have  given  themfelves  out  for  magician*,  and 
'taught  thefe  abfurd  arts  in  Europe ,  they  had  this  trade 
in  common  with  many  other  nations,  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  Egyptians,  the  Perfians,  and  even  with  iome 
philofophers.  -For  philofophy  has  alfo  had  its  doc¬ 
tors  in  tnagick,  its  maximins  and  iamblichufes,  who 
believed  in  enchantments,  and  publi/hed  forms  lor 
railing  the  devih 

What  a  nation  !  Jo  extraordinary  a  crime  feemed  to 
defer  ve  a  p  uni  foment  equal  to  that  which  the  golden 
■calf  brought  on  them ,  and  yet  the  legjlator  is  fat  is  fed 
with  giving  them  only  a  Jvnple  prohibition .  This  fact 
is  mentioned  merely  to  Jhow  what  the  Jewifh  nation  is- 

But  read,  fir,  what  Mofes  commands  on  this  Tub- 
ject  in  the  fame  book.  C1  hat  whoever  commits  any  of 
thefe  abominations ,  jhall  be  cut  of'  from  the  midft  of  his 
people ,  Leviticus,  ch.  12.  ver.  29.  And  that,  they 
jhall  furely  be  put  to  deaths  their  blood  Jhall  be  upon 
them .  ch.  20.  v.  15. 

So  extraordinary  a  crime  feemed  to  deferve ,  &c.  &c. 
You  are  too  modeft,  fir,  it  certainly  deferves  it. 
Since  then  no  fuch  thing  happened  to  them,  this  is  a 
proof  that  thofe  abominations  were  never  practifed, 
or  at  lead,  were  very  uncommon  amongft:  them. 
This  is  the  only  fair  inference  from  thefe  premiles, 
but  you  on  the  other  hand,  fir,  hence  conclude  that 
thefe  pollutions  were  common  amongft  them. 

If  a  man  was  to  reafon  according  to  your  lo*ic 
about  the  fhepherds  of  Calabria,  and  cry  out.  What 
a  nation  thefe  Calabrians  !  This  fact  is  mentioned  mere¬ 
ly  to  Jhew  what  the  Calabrians  are ,  would  you  think 
this  argument  juft  ?  Did  any  one  ever  forma  notion 
of  a  people  by  the  ill  conduct  of  a  few  individuals, 
more  efpecially  when  the  laws  condemn  this  ill  con- 
dud  ? 

§  3*  Vv  aether  the  law  which  forbad  bcfiality  among 

tve  jews ,  is  an  evidence  that  this  crime  was  common 
avion? (I  them. 
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Bcfliallty ,  you  fay,  mu  ft  have  been  common  antozg 
the  JewsJmce  this  is  the  only  nation  we  know ,  in  which 
the  laws  were  under  the  necejjity  of  prohibiting  a  crime , 
which  has  not  been  ffpecied  in  any  other  place ,  by  any 
legiflator . 

No,  fir,  it  was  not  neceffary  that  thefe  monflrous 
pollutions,  fhould  have  been  common  among  the  Jews 
to  make  Mofes  forbid  them.  It  was  fuffieient  that 
they  had  fpread  among  thofe  nations,  whofe  lands 
they  were  going  to  poffefs,  as  the  promifed  land,  to 
induce  the  legiflator  to  guard  his  people  againft  thofe 
crimes,  by  clear  laws,  and  fevere  penalties.  Now 
this  is  the  motive  which  Mofes  himfelf  gives  for 
thefe  prohibitions. 

Defile  not  yourf elves,  faith  he,  fpeaking  in  the  per*, 
fon  of  God,  in  any  of  thefe  things,  for  in  all  thefe  the 
nations  are  defiled ,  which  I  cafit  out  before  you .  And 
the  land  is  defiled ,  therefore  I  do  vifit  the  iniquity  there¬ 
of  upon  it ,  and  the  land  itfelf  vomit eth  out  her  inhabi¬ 
tants .  Te  fir  all  therefore  keep  my  fiatutes  and  my  judg¬ 
ments,  and  fhall  not  commit  any  of  thofe  abominations , 
neither  any  of  your  own  nation ,  nor  any  fir  anger  that 
fojourneth  among  you .  For  all  thefe  abominations  have 
the  men  of  the  land  done  which  were  before  you,  and  the 
land  is  defiled,  i hat  the  land  fpue  not  you  out  alfc , 
when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  fpued  out  the  nations  that  were 
before  you.  For  whefoever  fhall  commit  any  of  thefe 
abominations,  even  the  fouls  that  commit  them,  fhall  be 
cut  off  from  among  their  people .  Therefore  fhall  ye 
keep  mine  ordinance ,  that  ye  commit  not  any  of  thefe  a- 
bominable  cufioms ,  which  were  committed  before  you, 
and  that  ye  defile  not  yourfelves  therein ,  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God .  Levit.  ch.  18.  v.  24.  &c.  &c. 

Arid  lower.  And  ye  fir  all  not  walk  in  ike  manners 
of  the  nations  which  I  cajl  out  before  you,  for  they  com - 
matted  all  thefe  things,  and  therefore  I  abhorred  them , 
Chap.  20.  v.  23.  &c. 

Is  it  nor  evident  that  the  legiflator,  fo  far  from  fup 
poiing  this  crime  common ,  or  even  known  among  the 
fjebrews,  jnanifefts  no  other  intention  but  to  pre^ 
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certain  ‘Jews. 

ferve  them  from  the  examples  which  they  were  go- 
ing  to  have  before  their  eyes  ?  And  that  if  he  had 
forefeen  your  imputations,  he  could  not  have  ex¬ 
plained  himfelf  more  clearly  in  order  to  prevent 
them  ? 

You  add,  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  nation  we 
know ,  in  which  the  laws  were  under  the  neccjjity  of 
prohibiting  this  crime . 

But  id,  fir,  have  you  a  very  extenfive  knowledge 
of  the  legiflation  of  ancient  nations  ?  Are  there  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  that  have  left  us  a  compleat  fyftem  oi 
their  laws  ?  We  have  juft  fome  fcattered  wrecks  of 
thofe  of  Greece.  What  conclufion  then  can  you 
draw  from  all  thofe  codes  which  no  longer  exift  ?  E- 
ven  how  many  modern  nations  are  there  with  whofe 
laws  you  are  unacquainted  ? 

2dly,  It  is  well  known  that  this  crime  was  fpread 
over  Paleftine ;  ancient  hiftorians  inform  us,  that 
it  was  not  unknown  in  the  Indies,  and  to  the  fcan- 
efal  of  human  nature,  it  was,  in  fome  degree,  con- 
fecrated  by  religion  in  Egypt,  &c.  If  the  laws  of 
thofe  nations  prohibited  it,  then  the  Jewifh  nation 
was  not  the  only  one  in  which  the  legiflator  forbid 
it.  If  they  did  not,  I  afk,  which  of  thofe  were  the 
wifeft  laws,  thofe  which  were  lilent  with  refpeft  to 
this  pollution,  that  does  violence  to  humanity,  and 
which  they  knew  was  committed,  or,  thofe  which 
wifhed  to  prevent  it,  by  forbidding  it  under  the  fe¬ 
vered  penalties  ? 

3dly,  It  was  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  Roman, 
laws  (i)  in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 

4thly,  But  let  us  go  no  farther  than  your  own  re¬ 
ligion,  and  your  own  country.  When  I  look  over 
your  treatifes  dc  droit  criminel ,  I  find  in  them  deci- 
fions  and  rules,  forms  of  proceeding  and  decrees  on 
this  fubjech  And  this  maxim  is  generally  received 

(i)  In  the  tuns  tf  the  Emperors.  There  is  a  pafiage  which  we  mufl  quote 
from  memory,  as  we  have  not  thofe  laws  before  us.  In  eos  rui  <venerem  wr- 
tint  in  alteram  fyrmamjuhenius  infurgctc  leges  Isf  arrnari  gladio  u’tore ,  ut  debitis  pa  n  is 
Juhdantur  infantes*  Probably  this  is  the  palfage  which  oar  authors  hare  in 
view.  See  the  Civil  Laws  of  Donut.  Edit, 
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in  them,  that  this  crime  is  to  be  punifhed  by  the  molt 
cruel  death  in  ufe  amongft  you.  Surely  all  this  is 
equal,  in  effeft,  to  that  law  you  reproach  us  with  ! 

But  if  we  pafs  from  your  treatifes  of  civil  law,  to 
your  books  of  eccleliaftical  law,  we  fee  this  crime 
mentioned  every  where.  In  your  Penitential  Can¬ 
nons ,  and  in  thofe  lids  of  fins,  which  you  call  Exa- 
mens  de  Conscience ,  and  in  your  canonifts,  your  ca- 
fuifts,  your  moral  theologians,  &c.  from  the  letter 
of  Bafil  to  Amphilochius,  down  to  the  ecdeftafiical 
laws  ot  Hericourt,  and  from  the  tax  of  the  Roman 
chancery  chamber,  down  to  the  cajus  refervati , 
which  are  printed  in  your  laft  forms  of  prayer  a- 
bridged.  And  now  you,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Chrif- 
tian,  come  and  tell  m  that  the  jewifh  nation  was  the 
only  one  in  which  this  crime  was  prohibited.  Tru¬ 
ly  vou  are  but  ill  acquainted  with  the  two  kinds  of 
jurisprudence  in  your  country  ! 

From  what  we  have  reported  of  your  laws,  we 
are  far  from  drawing  fuch  a  conclusion  as  you  do 
\vith  regard  to  our  fathers,  that  therefore  this  crime 
is  common  amongft  you.  No,  we  fee  that  this  confe- 
quence  would  be  unfair,  and  that  a  law  which  prohi¬ 
bits  an  infamous  crime,  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that 
this  crime  is  common  among  the  people  to  whom  this 
prohibition  is  given.  The  drawing  fuch  aconclufion 
from  the  prohibition  given  to  the  Jews,  is  {hewing  a 
partiality  the  more  cruel,  as  by  this  very  law,  the 
iegiflator  feems  to  juftify  his  people,  and  only  to  ac- 
cufe  the  neighbouring  nations. 

§  4.  Whether  the  refidence  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wildernefs  could  be  the  caufe  of  that  pronenefs ,  which 
the  author  afcribes  to  them ,  towards  thefe  tranfgrejfions * 
That  the  law  which  excepts  marriageable  women  from 
maffacres ,  does  not  prove  that  women  were  wanting  in 
the  wildernefs . 

There  is  reafon  to  believe ,  you  fay,  that  by  the 
t'gues  and  dijlrejfs  which  the  Jews  fuffered  in  the  de- 
ferts  of  Pa  ran,  Horeb  and  Cades-Barne,  the  female 
fpecies  may  have  failed  totally .  It  is  clear  that 


the  Jews  mtjl  have  wanted  women ,  fince  they  are  al¬ 
ways  commanded  to  hill  every  thing  except  marriageable 
women.  The  Arabs,  who /till  inhabit  part  of  thoje  de- 
ferts,  always  Jhipulate  in  the  treaties  which  they  make 
with  the  Caravans ,  that  they  Jhall giu?  them  marriage- 
able  women . 

There  is  reafon  to  believe .  Thus  to  eflablifh  a 
faft  which  would  require  the  ftrongeft  proofs,  you 
are  reduced  to  beliefs  and  probabilities  1  And  what 
fort  of  probabilities  too  ! 

We  cannot  deny  that  our  fathers  experienced 
fatigues  and  diftrefles  in  the  wildernefs,  of  which 
they  often  complained.  But  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  thefe  hardfhips,  which  you  are  pleafed  to 
exaggerate,  amounted  only  to  this,  that  they  tra¬ 
velled  four  or  five  hundred  leagues  in  forty  years. 
Was  this  fufheient  to  make  the  female  J pedes  totally 
fail  ?  As  to  the  wants  which  they  experienced,  ferip- 
ture  informs  us,  that  as  foon  as  they  became  ur¬ 
gent,  God  relieved  them,  with  a  fatherly  goodnefs. 
That  providence  fupplied  every  thing  they  need¬ 
ed.  That  they  had  a  fufficiency  of  food,  raiment, 
and  of  every  thing  elfe.  Nihil  Hits  deficit ,  fays  your 
vulgate  verfion.  Where  then  was  this  fatal  and 
tlellru&ive  penury,  of  which  you  talk  fo  loud  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  fews  mvjt  have  wanted  wo¬ 
men  fines  they  are  always  commanded  to  referve ,  &c. 
&c.  It  is  not  given  to  us,  to  fee  the  juftnefs  of 
this  conclufion.  If  the  lews  were  always  command- 
ed  to  fpare  marriageable  women,  this  was  not  becaufe 
they  wanted  women,  but  becaufe  there  never  are 
too  many  women  where  polygamy  is  permitted,  as  it 
was  among  our  fathers. 

The  example  of  the  Arabians,  which  you  produce 
in  your  favour,  proves  I  think  directly  again  ft  you. 
Pray,  fir,  have  the  Arabians  no  women,  or  have 


the  fatigues  of  the  wildernefs  made  the  female  f pcc  'us 
iotaily jail  amongfl  them,  every  time  they  ftipulate 
for  a  gift  of  marriageable  women  ?  No  certainly, 
hut  the  plurality  of  wives,  which  their  hw  audio- 
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rizes,  has  at  all  times,  rendered  the  female  fpedeg 
precious  amongit  them.  * 

For  this  fame  reafon,  the  permiffion  granted  to  the 
Ifraelites,  of  referving  marriageable  women,  was 
not  confined  to  that  fpace  of  time,  in  which  they 
fojourned  in  the  wildernefs,  but  was  extended  to 
all  times,  although  probably  they  could  not  always 
be  in  want  of  women,  by  reafon  of  the  fatigues  and 
difire (fes  of  the  wildernefs . 

And  when  you  fay,  that  it  was  a  perpetual  injunc¬ 
tion  '  to  the  If r  a  elites,  to  kill  every  thing  except  fftarri- 
tgeable  women,  you  either  err  again  or  you  know** 
ingly  give  your  readers  a  falfe  idea  of  our  laws* 
No,  fir,  thefe  fan gu inary  orders  where  not  always 
given  us.  We  (hall  foon  have  occafion  (l)  to  prove 
this  to  you.  And  even  when  we  were,  on  certain 
occafion s  ordered  to  kill  all  except  women,  marri « 
ageable  women  were  not  the  only  ones  excepted  from 
the  daughter.  The  exception  comprehended  all  (2) 
maidens,  reckoning  from  their  earlieft  years.  1  hefe 
words  are  by  no  means  fynonimous  5  the  one  has 
fomewhat  more  extent  than  the  other,  and  it 
would  have  been  proper  (3)  not  to  confound  them* 
Thus,  facts  at  lead  doubtful,  an  obfcure  text 
which  fo  far  from  proving  that  thefe  crimes  were 
common  among  the  Hebrews,  fcarcely  infers  the 
exigence  of  them,  and,  laftly,  a  prohibition,  the 
motive  of  which,  clearly  expreffed  in  the  law,  con¬ 
tradicts  your  inference  from  it.  Thefe  are  the 
grounds  of  a  fhocking  accufation  ! 


(1)  l 2 3To  prove  this  to  vou-  See  he  low.  Letters  en  the  divine  lava  of  the 
j'ezvs.  A  perpetual  injunction ,  to  kill  every  thing  except  marriageable  ivonum 
We  do  not  underftand  Mr.  Voltaire.  How  ear?  a  man,  'who  loves  truth , 
pronofe  coolly  and  To  often  repeat  fuch  falfe  sfigrtions  !  Edit. 

(2)  All  maidens.  Mr.  Voltaire  fays  in  another  place,  that  the  cvfom  of 
the  Israelites  nvasto  referve  all  maidens,  slut. 

(3)  Not  to  confound  them.  Yes,  but  it  was  the  illuftfioiis  writer’s 
interefc  to  do  it.  He  wanted  to  reprefen t  our  fathers  as  Barbarians ,  arid 
the  proof  becomes  flronger  by  limiting  the  perfons  to  be  fpared,  when  ci¬ 
ties  were  {formed  to  marriageable  women.  This  lament;:  **on  is  falfe, 
contradicted  by  cur  facred  writings,  and  by  his  own  confufion.  But  true  or* 
falfe,  every  thing  is  ufefui  when  the  jews  are  to  he  declaimed  againft. 
LLdits 
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You  muff  have  been  confcious  to  yourfelf,  of 
the  falfehood  of  thofe  imputations.  You  muft  have 
perceived  it  better  than  any  one.  But  no  matter, 
the  Jews  are  detefted,  and  they  muff  be  rendered 
odious,  under  the  moil  trifling  pretences.  To 
calumniate  them  is  a  pleafure,  and  the  amufement 
of  your  tender  philofophy.  Alas,  fir,  what  delight 
can  a  feeling  mind  take  in  abufing  an  unhap¬ 
py  b  nation  !  O  apoftle  of  toleration  and  humanity, 
is  it  thus  that  you  put  in  practice  that  univerlal 
benevolence  which  you  preach  ? 

It  is  time,  you  fay,  affectionately  to  your  (i) 
countrymen,  it  is  time  that  we  Jhoulddrop  that  odious 
cujiom  of  calumniating  all  feds,  and  infulting  all  na¬ 
tions.  We  hope,  fir,  that  you  will  vouchfafe  to  fet 
them  an  example  of  this  in  your  new  edition  ;  and 
that  by  the  help  of  more  knowledge  and  lefs -preju¬ 
dice,  you  will  give  glory  to  that  truth  which  you  love . 

We  remain,  &c.  &c. 


(1)  To  your  countrymen ,  Se-e  the  additions  t®  the  Univerfal  Hifiorr 
page  13,.  Ant,  '  ’ 
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GERMAN  and  POLISH  SYNAGOGUE, 

at  Amsterdam, 


To  Mr.  VOLTAIRE. 

SECOND  PART. 

Containing  feme  Observations  on  the  two  Chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Treatise  on  Toleration,  which 

r  .  * 

ceneern  the  Jews. 

LETTER  I. 

Scope  of  this  Second  Part ; 

S  I  R, 


t  4  *  »  <  I 

__F  any  one  on  the  earth  can  wifti  well  to  toleration^ 
it  muft  be  an  unfortunate  people,  whofe  religion  has 
expofed  them  for  fo  many  centuries  to  the  molt 
difpiriting  contempt  and  mod  cruel  perfecution* 
Romans,  Perfians,  Saracens,  Chriftians,  Mahome¬ 
tans,  every  nation  and  fe£t  have  fucceflivtly  raifed 
its  arm  againft  us,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Viftula,  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Euphrates,  every  country  has  feerr 
our  blood  flowing.  Muft  not  thofe  who  have 
been  fo  often  the  melancholy  victims  of  fujperftiti- 
on  deleft  its  fury  ? 
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We  are  very  far  then,  fir,  from  condehifiingth&fe 
principles  of  umverfal  toleration  which  are  fcaitere4 
thro"  your  treatife.  On  tile  contrary,  thofe  very 
principles,  that  fpirit  of  indulgence  which*  runs 
through  it,  thofe  nnld  counfels  which  you  give  to 
rulers,  endear  it  to  us,  and  make  us  fond  of  it,  and 
eager  to  read  it,  notwithftanding  the  invectives 
which  you  throw  out  in  it  againft  our  fathers  and 
ourfelvesir  7  -  7,  7.7.7' 7.  sVJ 

Neither  the  violence  of  your  prejudices,  nor  the 
obftinacy  of  your  hatred,  mall  make  us  lofe  fight  of 
juftice.  We  freely  acknowledge  that  your  work  dis¬ 
plays,  in  fome  parts,  thecolouring  of  a  great  mafter, 
and  the  wife  views  of  a  philofopher,  who  is  a ;•  friend 
to  human  nature.  Who  can  read  without  tears 
the  fatal  ftory  which  gave  (1)  birth  to  your  treatife  1 
Or  who  can  view  without  horror  the  pictures  you 
draw  in  it  of  fanaticifm !  So  many  affaffinations, 
maffacres,  bloody  wars,  which  this  monfter  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  your  ovrn  country,  and  in  the  reft  of  the 
world  !  What  a  pity  it  is  that  fo  interefting  a  iubjeCt 
cannot  come  before  the  reader,  without  a  mixed 
crowd  of  reflections  foreign  to  the  fubjeCt,  of  doubfMI 
faCts,  of  confufed  ideas,  and  grofs  errors,  which 
©ne  cannot  avoid  looking  upon  as  voluntary ! 

It  is  the  province  of  men  of  letters,  and  of  Ghri- 
ftians,  to  point  out  thole  errors  which  may  be  found 
in  this  work  concerning  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  the  Chriftians  and  their  martyrs;  even: 
concerning  the  hiftory  of  your  own  country, 

&c\ 

But  there  are  two  chapters  in  it  which  although 
they  are  far  below  the  reft  of  the  work,  yet  deferve 
a  particular  attention  from  us.  They  are  thofe  in 


noble 


(1)  Cuvc  birth  to  your  fteatifs*  Tlie  protection  which  Mr.  Voltaire  has 
ffiveri  to  ‘the  innocent  and  unfortunate  family  in  queltim:,  whom  he  has 
fupported  by  his  credit,  and  defended  by  ins  eloquent  w  ritings,  is 
paflage  in  the  life  of  this  iliutlrious  writer,  and  his  higheft  triumph, 
can  join  more  fincerely  in  the  uaiverfal  appiuufe  due  to  him  than 
He  was  the  firil  who  railed  his  voic«  in  the  favour  of  isnocep.ee. 


Norte 
we  do. 


■ 
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which  you  ftrive  to  prove  a  toleration  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Jewifli  nation.  We  have  found  fo  ma¬ 
ny  mifiakes  in  them,  or  rather  (the  word  efcapes 
us)  fa  many  falfehoods  of  every  kind,  concerning 
objeds  which  cannot  be  indifferent  to  us,  that  we 
have  thought  ourfelves  under  a  neceflity  of  anfwer- 
ing  them.  This  fhalt  be  the  fubject  of  the  fecond 
part  of  thofe  letters*. 

We  cannot  infill  on  this  too  openly.  We  are 
enemies  to  perfecution,not  only  through  interefl,  but 
ialfo  by  character  and  principle  ;  and  we  do  not  by 
any  means  attack  the  principle  of  toleration.  We 
only  mean  to  fhew  you  that  you  give  bad  proofs  cf 
It.  This  is  our  firft  point. 

But  whoever  will  read  over  your  two  chapters, 
with  any  degree  of  attention,  will  perceive,  that 
befides  the  end  which  you  openly  profefsy  you  have 
another  in  view,  which  though  not  lefs  apparent/, 
is  not  lefs  real.  You  want  to  bring  under  this  head, 
as  weH  as  you  can,  a  heap  of  little  cavils  again# 
our  facred  writings,  which  you  iqueeze  in  right  or 
wrong.  As  thefe  fmall  criticifms,  collected  out  of 
Bolingbroke,  Morgan,  Tindal,  kc.  (who  thenv- 
felves  borrov/ed  thefe  from  others)  are  your  chief 
ftudy  y  we  fhall  confider  them  with  proper  atten¬ 
tion.  As  you  are  never  weary  of  repeating  them, 
we  mufl  not  be  weary  of  anfwering  the  rm  This  is 
our  fecond  point  in  view. 

We  give  you  this  alfurance  in  frncerity,  fir,  rt 
hurt's  us  much  to  attack  a  writer  whom  we  could 
wifh  rather  to  admire.  But  that  very  fuperioriiy  of 
talents  you  poifefs,  is  to  us  a  luilicicnt  realon  for  our 
not  being  filent.  We  have  too  often  experienced 
that  the  name  of  a  great  man  may  give  authority 
to  error,  and  ftrength  to.  prejudice. 

We  remain,  with  the  ftrongeft  fentiments  ofef- 
.  teem  and  refpefi,  kz. 
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Confidcraiions  on  the  ritual  laws  of  the  Jews. 


U: 


NDER.  pretence  of  proceeding  methodically,  in 
your  two  chapters,  you  begin,  fir,  by  fome  prelimi¬ 
nary  reflexions  on  our  divine  law.  You  artfully 
take  this  occafion  of  cenfuring  it.  We  fhall  takp’ 
this  opportunity  of  defending  it.  By  what  we  (hall 
fay,  you  will  be  enabled  to  fee  how  juft;  your  criti- 
cifms  are. 

§  i .  Whether  it  is  inconceivable  that  God  Jhould 
have  given  mode  commands  to  Mofes  than  to  Abra¬ 
ham ,  and  more  to  Abraham  than  to  Noah . 

You  begin  by  one  of  thofe  ironical  ftrokes  which 
you  look  upon  as  victorious  reafohing,  with  a  view 
to  throw  a  general  doubt  on  the  divinity  of  our  le- 
gifiation.  u  Let  us  not  prefume  to  encjuife  heie, 
you  fay,  why  it  pleafed  God  to  fubftitute  a  new 
64  law  in  the  place  of  that  which  he  had  given  to 
«  Mofes,  and  why  he  gave  more  commands  to  Mo- 
“  fes  than  to  the  patriarch  Abraham,  arid  more  to 
“  Abraham  than  to  Noafu  In  this  he  fefcms  to 
have  accommodated  himfelf  to  times,  and  to  the 
flate  of  population  amongft;  the  inhabitants  of 
“  the  earth.  This  is  a  gradation  of  paternal  love. 
44  But  thefe  are  depths  too  great  for  our  weak  facuf- 
«  ties  to  fathom  !  I  fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf 

«  within  the  bounds  of  my  fubjeX.” 

You  would  have  done  well,  fir,  to  confine  your- 
felf  to  it.  It  was  an  interefting  fuhjcX,  worthy  ot 
the  whole  attention  of  your  readers.  Why  would 
you  make  them  lofe  fight  of  it  by  refleXions  that  have 

no  relation  to  it  ?  . 

Certainly,  fir,  you  do  not  cxpeX  from  us  that  we 

fhould  undertake  to  prove  that  a  new  law.  has  been 

fubftituted  in  place  of  the  Mofaick.  }  his us  not  one 

of  the  tenets  of  out  faith.  W e  are  highly  .pleafed-  to 
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find  fuch  a  learned  chriftian  as  you  forming  doubts 
concerning  this  fubftitution.  We  think  it  fufficient 
to  fay  a  few  words  of  the  aftonifhment  you  exprefs, 
that  Mofes  received  more  commands  from  God  than  A -• 
braham ,  and  Abraham  more  than  J\oah . 

:  Your  furprize,  fir,  ariles  from  your  not  attending 
tp,  this  point,  that  the  circumflances  in  which  Abra¬ 
ham  found  himfelf  were  very  different  from  thofe 
of  Noah;  and  that  the  fituation  of  Mofes  differed 
from  that  of  Abraham.  Noah  and  his  family,  the 
only  per  tons  faved  after  the  flood,  were  in  no  need  of 
particular  rites  to  diftinguifh  them  from  other  r.ien 
who  no  longer  exitted,  And  Mofes  who  had  the 
government  of  an  immenfe  people  on  his  hands,  not 
like  Abraham,  the  management  of  a  Angle  family, 
neceffarily  wanted  more  laws.  Is  it  therefore  fo  hard 
to  conceive  that  new  circumflances  muft  have  requir¬ 
ed  new  laws,  and  new  wants  called  for  new  helps  ? 
Was  it  neceffary  that  God,  in  order  to  appear  to  you 
to  a£t  reafonably,  fliould  give  a  rite  to  Noah  which 
was  the  token  of  his  alliance  with  Abraham  ?  Or, 
that  he  fhould  give  to  Abraham  thofe  laws  which 
were  intended  for  the  government  of  a  nation  which 
A  id  not  then  exift  ?  If  thefe  are  the  depths  which  your 
weak faculties  cannot  fathom,  they  are  weak  indeed  ! 

Perhaps  you  hold,  that  God  cannot  command, 
or  that  when  he  does,  he  cannot  accommodate  him¬ 
felf  to  the  particular  times  and  wants  of  his  creatures. 
That  when  he  declares  his  will,  he  muft  do  it  with¬ 
out  referve.  That  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  keep  in 
(tore,  for  future  circiimftances,  hopes  hereafter  to  be 
given,  and  commands  hereafter  to  be  promulged. 
And  that  he  cannot  enjoin  or  forbid  things  which, 
although  in  themfelves  indifferent,  might  become 
ufeful  or  hurtful  according  to  circumflances.  Thefe 
affertions,  which  contradict  the  general  belief  of  man¬ 
kind,  ought  to  be  proved  before  they  are  credited, 
and  jefts  are  not  proofs. 

Endeavour,  fir,  to  produce  fome  proofs  :  We 
pledge  ourfdves  to  anfwer  them,  but  we  give  yen 
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this  fair  notice,  repeat  not  thofe  of  Tifldal.  The  emp¬ 
ty  reafonings  of  that  deift,  which  were  atfirft  difplay- 
ed  with  fo  much  confidence,  have  been  completely 
anfweredby  his  learned  countrymen,  Fofler,  Leland, 
Conybeare,  &c.  &c.  Something  more  folid  mull 
hereafter  be  produced. 

§  2.  Falfe  idea  which  the  learned  critic  would  give 
us  of  the  divine  law  among  the  Jews* 

i i  But,  you  fay,  if  God,  after  having  given  laws 
u  can  add  new  ones  to  them,  furely  he  can  add  none 
u  but  fuch  as  are  worthy  of  him.  Now  is  that  which 
is  called  the  divine  few  of  the  jews  worthy  of 
God  ?  Is  it  worthy  of  a  divine  legiilator  V* 

This  might  be  doubted,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  it 
according  to  the  idea  you  form  to  yourfelf  of  it,  or 
rather  according  to  the  idea  which  you  would  im- 
pofe  on  your  readers.  But  is  this  idea  juft  ? 

cc  By  the  divine  law  I  underftand,  you  fay,  thcTe 
*c  laws  which  have  been  given  by  God  bimfelf.  He 
46  ordained  that  the  Jews  fhould  eat  a  lamb  dreffed 
4C  with  lettuce,  and  {landing  with  a  ftaff  in  their 
4<  hands  in  remembrance  of  the  pafifover.  That  the 
confecrationof  the  high -prieft  ffiould  be  performed 
46  by  touching  the  tip  of  his  right  ear,  his  right  hand, 
and  his  right  foot  with  blood.  Thefe  are  to  us 
4C  extraordinary  cuftoms,  but  not  fo  to  antiquity. 
44  Healfo  forbad  eating  all  fifh  without  fcales,  fwine, 
44  hare,  hedge-hog,  griffins,  ixions,  &c. 

“  He  alfo  inftituted  their  feafts  and  ceremonies. 
4C  All  thofe  things  which  feemed  arbitrary  to  other 
44  nations,  and  fubjeft  to  pofitive  law  and  cuftom, 
44  when  commanded  by  God  himfelf,  became  to  the 
u  jews  a  divine  law,  (i)  juft  as  whatever  Jefus 

(i)  To  the  Jews  a  divine  lam.  Mr.  Voltaire  feem*  to  make  an  opposition 
between  the  divine  -and  the  pofitive  law.  This  is  a  miftake.  The  divine 
law  of  the  Jews  is  diftinguifhed  into  divine  natural  law,  which  comprehends 
the  moral  laws,  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, and  into  divine  pofitive  law 
which  comprehends  the  ceremonial  laws,  the  laws  of  civil  polity,  &. c.  which 
ore  founded  merely  on  the  good  will  and  pleafure  of  God-  He  feemsa-fo, 
as  well  as  Tindal,  to  confound  pofitive  with  arbitrary  laws,  and  to  under¬ 
ftand,  as  he  does,  by  arbitrary  laws,  laws  of  mere  caprice,  and  which  have  no 
Cioiive  nor  reafonable  objedl.  In#this  cafe  both  he  and  Tindai  are  miftakec* 
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**  Chriftr  the  fon  of  Mary  and  the  Son  of  God,  Iras 
w  commanded,  is  to  us  a  divine  law  !” 

Thus,  fir,  you  defcribe  our  divine  law.  This 
whole  legislation,  the  objed  of  refped  for  fo  many 
ages,  is  nothing,  according  to  you,  but  an  heap  of 
vain  obfervances  and  fuperftitious  culioms.  Such 
is  the  picture  you  give  of  them,  fimilar  in  this  re¬ 
flect  to  the  work  of  thofe  ill-natured  painters  who 
employ  the  art  of  profile  with  no  other  view  than  to 
represent  the  object  they  hate  on  the  rnofL  unfavour¬ 
able  fide. 

But  are  thesfe  ritual  laws,  which  you  quote,  only 
the  divine  law  of  the  Jews  ?  .Are  they  the  principal 
and  moll  effential  parts  of  it?  Our  prophets  every 
where  fay  the  contrary.  The  decalogue,  that  molt 
excellent  compendium  of  morality,  and  fo  many 
other  admirable  precepts  on  the  duties  of  man  to¬ 
wards  God,  towards  himfelf,  and  towards  his  fellow- 
creatures,  are  the  foundation  and  fir  ft  part  of  this 
law  ;  and  whatever  wife  rules  are  given  for  external 
worfhip,  and  for  every  thing  that  concerns  it,  on  the 
authority  of  magiftretes,  on  inheritances  and  iuits, 
trials,  on  the  manner  of  making  peace  or  war,  &c. 
in  a  word,  on  the  whole  adminiftration,  eccleliaui- 
cal,  civil,  and  political,  tnele  are  the  fecond  part- 
Ytjij  prefent  us  with  an  inadequate  and  falfe  idea  of 
our  divine  law,  when  you  confine  it  to  rites  and  ce¬ 
remonies,  juft  as  if  you  faid  that  to  dip  in  water,  or 
to  fhed  water  on  the  head  was  the  divine  law  of  Chrif- 
Lans  j  01 ,  as  if  in  order  to  point  out  Mr.  Voltaire, 
we. were  to  ray  the  author  of  Zmhma.  or  Olympia, 
not  Lie.  author  of  the  tfenriade  or  of  /Lara.  If  we 
afted  in  tnis  manner,  fir,  would  our  proceeding  look, 
inipai  Lai  ?  And  would  you  not  find  in  it  more  ma¬ 
lice  than  candour  ? 


Pofitiye  laws  are  tWfe  which  prohibit  or  command  things  in  their  nature 
indifferent  ;  but  things  in  themidves  indifferent,  may  be  commanded  or  nro- 
nWed  ta  certain  circumftances,  for  wife  views,  and  rcafonabic  motive*. 
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§  3.  Vain  efforts  of  the  critick  to  render  the  ritual 
laws  of  the  Jews  ridiculous .  The  eating  of  the  pafchal 
lamb .  The  confecration  of  the  high-priejl. 

You  are  not  fatisned  with  giving  a  fade  idea  of 
our  divine  laws,  you  endeavour  to  ridicule  them. 

Our  rites  feem  to  you  extraordinary  cujloms .  Are 
you  then  one  of  thole  fxmple  people  who,  never  hav¬ 
ing  gone  from  home,  think  all  foreign  cuftoms  odd  ? 
Or  who.  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their 

j 

own  time,  deem  nothing  reafonable  but  what  is  like 
the  prefent  things  ?  The  cudom  of  eating  the  pafchal 
lamb,  Handing,  with  a  flick  in  the  hand,  appears 
ftrange  to  you  ;  but  could  there  be  any  thing  better 
adapted  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  their 
departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  wonders  which  (i) 
accompanied  it  ? 

And  what  matters  it,  I  pray  you,  whether  an 
high  pried  is  confecrated  by  putting  blood  on  his  right 
ear ,  or  by  pouring  oil  on  his  hands  ?  All  rites  are 
effentially  equal.  It  is  the  fan&ity  of  religion  which 
imprints  an  auguft  charafter  on  them.  To  be  offend* 
ed  at  thefe  cudoms  of  an  ancient  people,  to  find  thefe 
ufages  extraordinary,  is  to  imitate  a  child  who  i$  fright* 
ened,or  a  coxcomb  who  gives  a  fmiie  of  contempt 
at  a  foreign  drefs ! 

§  4.  Animals  forbidden  to  the  Jews .  Reafons  for 
thefe  prohibitions . 

“  God,  you  fay  jedingly,  forbad  eating  fifties 
iC  without  feales,  fwine,  hares,  hedge-hogs,  owls, 

&c. 

Well,  Sir,  what  is  there  ridiculous  in  this,  that 
tinwholefome  food  fhould  have  been  prohibited  by 
wife  laws,  and  that  other  kinds  of  it,  which  might 
appear  pleafing  to  certain  nations,  ftiould  have  been 

(l)  Which  accompanied  it.  I  h:s  rite,  peculiar  to  the  Jewifh  nation,  the  in, 
fUtution  of  which  went  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  their  departure,  is  an  in, 
conteftible  proof  of  thole  faffs  of  which  it  recals  the  memory.  This  cui- 

then  was  wifely  appointed  by  the  legiUdtojr-  44* 
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forbidden  for  particular  reafons,  which,  when  aeela« 

fred^  muft  appear  fatiafa&ory  ? 

The  law  forbad  us  to  eat  hedge-hogs ,  owls ,  birds  of 
prey  ;  add  to  this,  various  kinds  of  locujls ,  rats,  10 
zardsiferpenfs ,  ?5Y.  Effo  You  are  amazed  at  tne. prohi¬ 
bitions,  fir,  but  your  amazement  would  ceafe  it  you 
Would  recoiled  that  it  was  ufual  then  as  well  as  now, 
(l)  to  feed  on  certain  kinds  of  locuds  in  that  coun¬ 
try  ?  but  that  in  the  time  of  our  forefathers  fome  la¬ 
vage  nations  did  eat  every  kind  of  thefe  without  di- 
flin&ion  ;  that  even  thole  animals  that  live  on  carri¬ 
on,  (2)  lizards,  field-mice,  were  ufed  by  them  for 
food.  That  not  only  the  Pfyllas,  but  other  Arabi¬ 
ans  did  eat,  and  dill  do  eat  (3)  ferpents  and  vipers, 
nnd  that  even  in  fome  very  polilhed  parts  of  Europe, 
are  the  raven  and  the fnake-di flies  (4)  not  totally  unuf- 
:ed.  What,  fir,  do  you  blame  our  legifiator  lor  having 
forbidden  his  people  to  ule  this  vile  and  dangerous 
food,  and  for  having  pointed  out  to  them  more  con¬ 
venient  and  wholefome  nourifhment  ! 


§  5.  Of  I x ions  and  Griffins, 

Among  the  birds  of  prey  that  are  forbidden, 
mention  Ixions  and  Griffins.  Is  this  done  in  order 


y 


ou 

to 


(i)  *To  feed  on  certain  Linds  of  lotufis.  Tocuffs  cotr/j  fcarcely  ferve  for  fooSl 
ih  Europe,  they  are  too  fmail  and  too  poor.  Thole  of  the  eafi.  being 
larger,  can  give  better  nouriftimeJtt.  In  Paleflme,  Arabia,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  various  kinds  of  them  at/  now  eaten.  They  fait  and 
preferve  them.  They  are  ferved  np  fried,  or  in  ragout.  Dr.  Shaw  re'ates 
in  Jus  voyages,  that  he  eat  fome  of  tiiem  fried  in  Barbary,  and  that  they  taft- 
.td  much  like  cbficrs.  In  1693,  moals  of  them  appeal  e<l  in  Germany,  whicji 
did  much  hurt  in  many  places.  A  cerrjyh  Jew  told  the  celebrated  l.udoloht 
that  thefe  latter  were  l;ke  thefe  of  Judea.  This  Warned  man  ventured  to’ 
eat  of  them  with  his  whole  family,  and  found  the  Xante  tafic  in  them  that 
&haw  did. 

Locufts  were  in  ancient  times  an  approved  food,  and  commonly  ufed  hy 
the  Ethiopians,  the  i  ybiapx,  the  Partisans,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
fait  which  furrounded  the  Jews;  ’J  ive  toil  i monies  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Ari- 
flotle,  Pliny,  &c.  leave  no  room  for  doubt  John  the  Baptitl  lived  01 1 
them  in  the  wilderne/s.  See  Chais,  i<-c.  Edit. 

(a)  Lizards ,  fei}  miccc.  I  hefe  animals  are  dill  ufed  for  food  in  Arabia,- 
Seethe  voyages  of  HaffekjuiU,  Shaw,  &  c.  Ant. 

(3)  Serpents  andviprs.  See  the  voyages  of  Haffclquid.  Ai.t 
(4j  Net  totally  uuufed.  It  is  &id  that  they  are  ufed  for  food  in  fume  pro*' 
-■^ifcces  of  France.  A  at. 
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confound  the  (i)  heron  and  the  lapwing  with  tfsofe 
imaginary  animals,  winch  never  exifted  but  in  the 
heads  of  poets  and  painters  ?  This  is  indeed  an  hap-, 
py  expedient  for  throwing  our  divine  law  into  ridi¬ 
cule  !  However  we  doubt  of  its  fuccefs  with  learned 
readers*  Ihey  well  know  the  value  of  thofe  pieces 
or  raillery,  which  are  founded  merely  on  the  Ob'- 
four  ity  or  terms,  and  the  ignorance  of  ancient  cufc 
toms* 

§  6.  Of  her  animals  forbidden. 

It  our  fathers  were  ordered  not  to  eat  fifii  without 
fcales,  we  do  not  think  they  had  any  reafon  to  re-, 
gret  it.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  eaft  efpecially* 
this  kind  of  fifh  is  neither  clean  nor  wholefome;  that 
they  always  Hein  heated  mud,  and  that  they  are  flab¬ 
by,  -yifcous,  and  (2)  hard  of  digeltiom. 

You  do  not  approve  the  prohibition  of  the  hare 
neither.  Perhaps  you  are  fond  of  it,  others  are  not 
fo.  We  muff  not  clifpute  about  takes.  But  do  you 
not  know  that  feme  meats  may  be  moil  excellent  and 
deferable  in  one  country,  and  not  foin  another  ?  How 
can  you  tell  whether,  in  hot  countries  the  hare  ha& 
that  pleaung  flavour  which  you  admire?  The  fleth  of 
it,  which  there  mufl  be  more  black  and  coarfe,  might 
not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  ofPalefline 
and  their  neighbours.  We  have  the  more  reafon  to 
believe  this,  becaufe  to  this  day  the  Egyptians  and 
Arabians  do  not  efleem  it  at  all,  as(g)  Hafielquift  tells 
us.  They  leave  thofe  animals  fays  this  learned  tra¬ 
veller,  in  perfeft  peace,  which  cue  fo  much  ha-rraffed 


(1)  ‘7 Le  heron  ami  the  lap-iv'mg-  Tt  is  very  clear  that  Mofes  does  not  fpealc 
here  of  imaginary  beings,  hut  of  birds  of  prey  well  known  in  his  time.  Ye*t 
it  would'  be  hard  to  tell  exactly  wh3t  kinds* of  birds  of  prey  are  meant  by  the 
Hebrew  words  which  we  read  in  Leviticus.  The  fante  may  be  faid  of  a- 
great  number  of  the  quadruped's  and  reptiles  which  are  mentioned  in  this 
chapter.  Edit 

(2)  HapJ  of  dlgcffon.  Some  ancient  writers  allure  us  that  the  Egyptians 
eat  no  fifh  without  fcales ;  and  Grotias-objerves  that  Nuvna  had  forbid  them 
to  he  ufed  in  the  reports  which  were  given  in  honour  of  thy  gods.  See  tile 
notes  of  this  learned  man  on  Leviticus.  Edit. 

i  3)  As  Huff'd  quid  tells  us.  See  his  voyages  Tt  has  Keen  obferved  alfo- 
that  the  ancient  Britons  did  not  cat  hare,  Leporem  guj'are  fas  non  putaniy  fa?s- 
C.xfar  de  Bello  Galileo ,  lib  5  This  is  the  learned  "-pcncer’s  obfervatioi*  k* 
hiu  treatife  of  the  Ritual  laws  of  th-e  Hebrews.  A uU 
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m  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  legislator  therefore 
only  prohibited  a  kind  of  food  which  was  in  no  ef- 
teem.  Is  there  any  room  for  aft  ora  foment  in  this  ? 

Perhaps  too  you  find  fwine’ s  fiefh  good  and  whole- 
fome ;  but  many,  even  among  Chriftians,  think  o- 
therwife,  and  look  upon  it  as  food  hard  of  digeftion. 
This  is  not  all  ;  this  animal  is  fubjeft  to  a  contagious 
diftemper  which  was  formerly  very  common  in  Palef- 
tine,  and  the  neighbourhood*  For  this  very  reafoa 
your  anceftors,  having  brought  the  leprofy  back  with 
them  in  their  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  forbad 
fwine’s  flefh  to  be  fold  in  the  markets,  except  the 
beaft  had  been  infpeftedby  officers  (i)  called  experts, 
who  were  appointed  for  this  purpole.  Laltly,  even 
the  filthinefs  of  this  quadruped  was  fufficient  to  give 
a  diftafte  for  it .  And  agreeably  to  this  the  Egyptians*. 
Arabians,  aim  oft  all  nations,  from  Ethiopia  to  India(^) 
abhorred  it.  How  much  more  mu  ft  a  people  have  de- 
tefted  it,  to  whom  the  law  recommends  lo  ftrongly 
cieanlinefs  and  purity,  even  in  externals.  In  fhorty 
fwine’s  fieffi  is  hard  of  digeftion,  it  is  lubject  to  the 
leprofy  ;  fwine  is  the  moll  filthy  of  animals.  Theie 
three'  things,  are,  we  think,  caufes  fufficient  for  ba- 
nifhing  (3)  it  from  our  tables. 


(1)  Called  experts.  It  Is  faid  tha-t  thefe  expert? ,  whofe  offices  OUT  exift,  were 
appointed  under  the  title  of  counfellors  of  the  ling,  infpedors  of  feint's  tongues^ 
For  it  is  thetonguesof  thefe  animals  which  rre  to  be  infpttffed.  When  ul¬ 
cers  or  white  bliffers  appear  on  it,  they  judge  them  to  l  c  leprous,  and  the 
people  are  forbid  to  expofe  them  tofale.  See  le  '1  ruite  Je  la  Polite,  par  le  Cam~ 
tn  if 'lire  Lamarr.  Aat 

(2)  Abhorred  it.  The  aver-fion  of  the  Egyptians  for  fwine  went  fo  far,  as 
Herodotus  relates,  that  if  a  man  had  touched,  (*'ven  by  chance,  one  of  thole 
animals,  he  went  directly  and  plunged  into  the  Nile  without  undrefliog.  'The 
greated  part  of  thofe  nations,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Indians,  ffill  preferve 
the  fame  abhorrence.  Mahomet  did  not  forbid,  in  very  ftrong  terms,  fwine’s 
flefh,  and  yet  the  Mahometans  every  where  deleft  it.  See  Chais.  Ant. 

(3)  For  banifing  it  from  our  tables.  In  Arabia,  <?cc.  f-ys  Mr.  de  l^oulain- 
villiers,  the  faitnefs  of  water  and  food,  caufes  the  inhabitants  to  he  much 
given  to  eruptions  Therefore  the  law  which  forbad  eating  fwine  rs  flefh  was 
a  good  law  f<<-  thofe  nations.  San&orius  has  obferved  that  fwine's  fleffi 
which  is  eaten,  perfpires  but  little,  and  that  this  food  be  Tides  prevents  the 
perfpiration  of  other  aliments.  ITe  has  found  the  diminution  to  amount  t** 
one  third.  It  is  well  known  too  that  the  want  ot  perfpiration  creates  or  in¬ 
flames  cutaneous  diftempers.  Therclore  iwine’t  flefh  ought  to  he  prohibited 
iii  shoie  climates,  that  are  iuhjedl  to  thefe  diflempers,  fuch  as  Pale  {line,  Ata- 
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r  motives  for  the  prohibition  of  alt 


The  heavinefs  or  Iightneft,  the  danger  or  falubrb 
ty  of  certain  foods,  were,  no  doubt,  fufficient  mo^ 
tives  to  a  wife  legifiator,  for  prohibiting  or  permitting 
them  ;  but  Moles  had  ftill  more  important  reafons 
for  doing  it,  and  which  had  a  clofer  connexion  with 
the  end  which  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  in  the  eftablifh- 
nient  of  his  legiflatfon. 

Molt  nations,  at  that  time,  ufed  or  abftained  from 
certain  aliments,  rather  from  religious  prejudices  and 
vain  luperftition,  than  from  barbarifm  and  rudenefs 
of  manners.  Thus  the  Syrians,  of  at  lead  their 
priefts,  (i)  never  eat  fifth  The  Egyptians  neither 
fifh  nor  birds  of  prey,  nor  any  of  thole  quadrupeds 
which  divided  not  the  hoof,  and  the  Phenicians  nei¬ 
ther  (2)  pigeons  nor  doves.  The  ancient  Zabians, 
abftained  likewife  from  various  animals,  becaufethev 
thought  them  particularly  confecrated  to  the  feveral 
heavenly  bodies  which  they  worshipped,  and  becaufe 
they  made  ufe  of  them  in  their  (3)  divinations*  Mo- 
fes  meant  to  prevent  thefe  abufes  when  he  eftab-* 
lifhed  the  diftindtion  of  food  upon  different  princi¬ 


ples. 


The  fecond  motive  for  thefe  prohibitions  was  to 


diftinguifh  and  to  feparate  by  them  the  Hebrews 
from  all  other  nations,  to  imprint  continually  on 
their  minds,  by  this  difiindtiori,  their  particular  con- 
fecration  unto  the  Lord,  and,  forgive  us  this  piece  of 
vanity,  for  it  is  well  founded,  their  fuper'iority,  af 
leail  in,  point  of  worfiiip,  over  all  other  nations  of  that 

bia,  Egypt,  and  Lybia,  &c.  This  is  the  obfervafion  of  Mr.  de  Montefquleu^ 
Spirit  of  Laws,  Vol.  %.  Aut. 

Mr.  de  Voltaire  fays  himfelf,  that  Paleftine  is  a  leprous  country,  in  which’ 
fwine’s  flefh  is  almoft  poifon.  Can  he  think  if  extraordinary,  that  we  fhould 
be  forbidden  to  Vufe  it  ?  Did:  Philof.  Article,  Montdq  Edit, 

(1  Never  eat  fjh.  Some  of  thofe  nations  Worfliipped  their  Gods  under 
this  form.  Aut. 

(2)  Nor  Dnvcs.  They  thought  their  goddefs  had  appeared  under  the  form 
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time.  This  motive  is  certain,  being  clearly  expreff- 
ed  in  the  law  :  ( f )  And  ye  Jhall  be  holy  unto  me ,  for 
I  the  Lord,  am  holy ,  and  have  fevered  you  from  other 
people ,  that  ye  Jhould  be  mine .  7  e  Jhall  therefore  put 

difference  between  clean  beajls  and  unclean ,  and  between 
unclean  fowls  and  clean .  And  yc  jhall  be  oo  y  men  un 
to  me ,  neither  Jhall  ye  eat  any  jlejh  that  is  torn  of  ea  s 
in  the  field.  Te  Jhall  cajl  it  to  the  dojs.  As  if  he 
had  laid  to  them,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  a 
(%)  learned  commentator,  u  You  are  a.chofenpeo- 
«  pie,  wholly  confecrated  to  my  glory,  ufe  no  food 
“  but  what  is  fuitable  to  your  dignity.  Know  your- 
«  felves,  and  make  all  nations  know  by  the  purity 
“  and  innocence  of  your  food,  that  you  belong  to  an 
“  holy  and  pure  God.” 

We  think,  fir,  that  there  is  nothing  in  tnele  mo¬ 
tives  that  can  degrade  our  nation,  or  derogate  from 
the  divine  prudence  of  its  legiflator. 

§  8.  Of  f me  other  ritual  laws ,  and  the  motives  oj 

them.  . 

liven,  if  after  fo  many  ages,  the  motives  or  all  our 

ritual  laws  were  unknown,  yet  the  admirable  wifdom 
of  our  legiflator,  exemplified  in  fo  many  imtances, 
would  give  us  good  grounds  to  fuppofe  that  he  had 
very  flrong  reafons  for  appointing  them,  reafons 
worthy  of  himfelf,  and  of  the  Ipirit  of  God  which  di¬ 
rected  him.  .  # 

But  we  are  not  reduced  to  this,  with  refpect  to 

the  greatefl:  part  of  our  laws.  Many  learned  Jews 
and  Chriflians  have  fhewn  the  end  and  ule  of  them, 
with  regard  to  the  times  and  places  in  which  our 
fathers  lived.  Some  of  them  were  condeicenfions 
which  the  Lord  deigned  to  fhew  towards  a  people,^ 
who  had  been  long  habituated  to  the  cultoms  of 
Egypt.  Hence  the  majeftick  apparatus  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  that  multitude  of  facrifices,  thole  pompous 

( 1)  And  ye  Jhall  he  holy.  See  Leviticus  ch-  10.  and  Exodus  22. 

(2)  A  learned  commentator .  Mr.  Chais.  This  learned  clergyman  has  corn- 
prized  in  his  comment,  the  heft  things  the  hnglilh  writers  have  laid  on  the 
Pentaj.cueh.  Wehaye  nude  great  ufe  of  his  comment  in  this  letter.  Aul. 
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Ceremonies  to  which  the  patriarchs  were  flran 


and  which  formed  part  of  our  worfhip.  Others 
were  intended  1*0  on  vp  flic*  I  T t-.i ) /  ^ im  .1 .1  * ^  f. 


were  intended  to  give  the  Hebrews  an  infurmounta- 
ble  averfion,  for  the  barbarous  rites,  and  abominable 
niperftrtions  of  their  neighbours.  Hence  thofe  pro- 
mentions,  agamft  making  their  children  (i)  pafs 


ting  their  hair  (4)  m  a  certain  form,  againft  (  c)  eat 

Ulfr  near  hlr»~.r)  ,  .  .  . 
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places,  or  (6)  planting  groves  near  the  tabernacle, 


Thefe  laws  were  intended  to  fix  Iafting  traces  on 
their  minds,  of  the  wonders  which  God  had  worked 
•  or  them,  to  perpetuate  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  the  memory  of  thefe  great  events,  and  to  evi¬ 
dence  the  truth  of  tnem  to  the  whole  earth,  even 


do\i  n  to  our  times.  And  this  was  the  chief  motive 


f1)  Pnjs  through  Ihe  fire.  This  was  the  practice 
2och.  They  palled  thro'  the  fire  alio,  in  honour 


This  was  the  practice  of  the  woxfliippers  of  Mo- 
fire  aho,  in  honour  of  -Apollo.  Apollo^  fayi 


Aruns,  in  the  Eneid, 


S^uem  primi  colimm ,cui  pinetts  ardor  aeervo 
Pafcitur  Iff  medium,  freti  pietate,  per  Ignem 
Suit  ores  muitd  premiums  vtfigJa  prunes.  Edit. 


(2)  Not  to  Stigmatize  tbemfefoes.  It  was  the  cufiom  of  certain  idolaters  to 


Imprint  on  their  lkin  various  figures  and  chara&srs  in  honour  of  their  gods. 


late  thcmieivcs;  thofe  of  Baal,  Bellona,  Ifis,  &c.  out  themfelves  withknives. 
At  funerals,  whether  to  appeafe  the  infernal  gods,  or  to  do  honour  to  the 
•lead,  by  exprefling  ltrohg  grief,  the  women  especially,  tore  themfelves  and 
cut  tiie  fkui  of  their  arms  and  breads.  Thefe  mad  expreifions  of  grief  were 
forbidden  at  Athens  and  Rome  by  exprefs  laws.  Mutter  es  genus  \.e  r  a  Junto, 
fays  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  Edit. 

(4)  In  a  certain  form.  i.  e.  in  a  round  form,  this  was  .another  fuperflitious 
cufiom  of  fome  nations  near  Palefiine.  Aut. 

(0  Near  blood.  Maimonidcs  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Zahians,  eat  the 
fiefh  of  vi&ims  near  thofe  pits,  where  they  received  their  blood,  in  order  to 

employ  it  ill  fome  magical  operations.  See  his  treatife  called  More  Nevochim 
Aut. 

(6)  Or  to  plant  groves ,  Zsfc  The  pagan  temples  were  commonly  fituated  on 
high  places,  and  furrounded  with  groves,  which  occafioned  many  fuperfti- 
tions and  irregularities,  which  the  legiflator  meant  to  prevent  by  thefe  pro¬ 
hibitions.  for  thisreafon  many  of  our  pious  kings  are  cenfured  in  the  ferip- 
ture,  for  not  naving  deftroyed  the  high  places  and  the  groves*  Although  thefe 
high  places  were  confecrated  to  the  Lord,  yet  the  Ifraelites often  gave  them- 
h  ives  up  in  them  to  the  fuperititions  and  irregularities  which  attended  idol¬ 
atrous  worfhip.  Edit . 
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for  inftituting  the  redemption  of  the  firll:  born,  the 
offering  of  the  fir  ft  fruits,  and  of  moil  of  our  fefti- 
vals,  &c.  &c.  Thofe  laws,  like  fo  many  emblems 
and  ufeful  parables,  contained,  at  the  bottom,  ad¬ 
mirable  inffrudtion.  Thus  the  neceflity  of  fo  many 
precautions  againft  legal  pollutions,  fo  many  wafli- 
ings  and  outward  purifications,  intimated  to  them 
the  ftill  more  binding  obligation  of  purity  of  heart. 

Other  la\ys  flowed  from  the  (1)  legiflator’s  wife 
policy,  who  wanted  to  attach  the  Hebrews  to  the 
land  which  God  had  given  them.  To  make  them 
love  its  products,  and  to  extirpate  for  ever  from  their 
hearts  any  wifli  to  return  into  Egypt.  Hence  thofe 
laws  which  prefcribed  the  ufe  of  oil  in  their  facri- 
fices,  which  Egypt  does  not  produce,  and  of  wine, 
which  the  (2)  Egyptians  abhorred  ;  hence  the  pro¬ 
hibition  to  eat  the  lamb  or  the  kid  boiled  in  milk,  as 
thofe  nations  did  that  (3)  had  not  oil. 

1  here  are  fome  laws  befides,  which  feem  to  have 
been  fpecially  intended  to  ferve  for  handing  palpable 
proofs  of  the  continual  providence  of  God  over  his 
people,  and  of  the  divine  million  of  the  legiflator. 
Such,  among  others,  was  the  law,  enacting  that  the 
lands  fhould  reft  during  the  fabbatical  year  ;  a  re¬ 
markable  and  Angular  lav/,  and  which  could  fcarcely 
come  into  the  legiflator  s  mind  by  natural  means. 
It  mult  have  been  founded  on  the  certainty  he  had, 
tiiat  every  fixth  year  would  produce  abundantly 
enough  for  the  three  following.  Without  this  Mo- 
fes  would  have  run  a  rifk  of  lofing  all  his  people  by 

X. 

( 1 )  The  leg'Jlato)  's  tuft  p0  'icy.  The  deiign  of  Mofes  was  to  keep  the  I  fra* 
elites  inut  up  between  Libanus,  the  Euphrates  and  Egypt.  This  left  them  a 
country  of  reafonable  extent,  where  it  would  have  Teen  difficult  to  go  and 
attack  them.  A  wife  policy  and  full  of  moderation.  Edit. 

(2)  rife  Egyptians  abhor  red.  See  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Got¬ 

tingen,  a  curious  differtation  by  Mr.  de  Michaelis,  called,  de  legibus  Palcfti- 
nam  populo  Ijraelitico  caraw  fadluris,  Aut.  ^  J 

(3)  Had  not  oil.  Dr.  Pocock  has  difeovered  again  the  cuftom  of  eating 
the  lamb  and  the  kid  boiled  in  water  and  four  milk,  among  the  Arabians 
whicn  Mofes  forbids  in  this  law.  We  mull  ob ferve  that  the  law  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  thefe  terms.  Thou  (halt  rot  eat  the  kid,  or  the  lamb,  in  the  milk 
°*  his  mother.  1 1ns  was  at  once  a  ftroke  of  policy,  and  a  IdTon  of  humani. 
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famine,  and  of  drawing  upon  his  memory  publick 
curfes.  Notv  from  whom  could  this  affurance  come. 

y  J 

but  from  God  ?  Can  we  conceive  that  Mofes  would 
h  ave  ventured  to  enadt  fuch  a  law,  if  he  had  been  on¬ 
ly  a  common  legiflator  ?  But  what  would  have  been 
the  height  of  madnefs  in  a  politician,  confined  to 
*  ri  worldly  views,  is  an  evidence  that  his  commifiion 

was  from  heaven,  and  that  the  God,  whofe  fervant 
he  called  hirnfeif,  continually  (i)  watched  over  If- 
rael. 

Our  ritual  laws  then,  which  you  look  upon  as 
whimfical,  did  not  fpring  from  caprice.  They  were 
(2)  pofitive  laws,  but  yet  founded  in  reafon,  and  had 
each  a  particular  motive,  altho’  the  diftance  of  fo 
many  ages  prevents  us  from  knowing  them  all. 

§  9.  General  motive  of  all  the  Ritual  Laws. 

But  to  thefe  particular  motives  a  general  one  muft 
be  added,  which  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  juftify 
the  wifdom  of  thefe  extraordinary  inftititions.  They 
all  tended  to  one  common  end,  worthy  of  a  great  le¬ 
giflator.  This  end  of  his  was,  to  enfure  the  duration 
of  his  people,  and  the  purity  of  their  worfhip  againft 
all  the  revolutions  of  time. 

For  this  purpofe,  it  was  neceffary  to  attach  the  He¬ 
brews  very  ftrongly  to  their  religion  ;  and  this  he 
did  moft  effectually  by  the  multitude  of  obfervances 
which  he  laid  on  them.  For,  as  the  author  of  the 
Spirit  of  Laws  judiciou  fly  fays,  44  a  religion  which  is 
44  loaded  with  many  rites,  attaches  men  more  ftrong- 
44  ly  than  one  that  hasr  fewer.  The  things  which  we 
44  are  continually  doing,  become  very  dear  to  us. 
44  Hence,  he  obferves,  the  tenacious  obflinacy  of  the 
44  Jews”  This  is  a  confederation  truly  philofophi- 
cal,  which  Mofes  had  before  him,  and  we  are  much 
furprized  that  a  man  of  your  fagacity  did  not  catch  it. 

In  order  to  attain  more  certainly  to  this  end,  it  was 
neceffary  befides,  to-  keep  all  the  individuals  of  the 

(1)  Watched  over  I/racL  This  is  an  ubferYuticn  of  Leland  againft  Tindai* 
A  at. 

(2)  See  above,  §  I.  Aut . 
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nation  clofely  united  together,  and  feparate  from  eve¬ 
ry  other.  Now  what  could  more  effectually  do  this, 
than  thofe  extraordinary  obfervances  and  various 
rites,  which  differed  from  thofe  of  other  nations,  or 
were  diametrically  oppofite  to  their  cuftoms  ?  Even 
in  the  opinion  of  heathens  this  was  a  mark  of  diflinc- 
tion  between  them  and  us,  and  a  barrier  which  (1) 
divided  us  from  them  at  all  times. 

Yes,  fir,  if  the  perfeverance  of  the  Jewifh  nation 
in  the  fame  worfhip,  if  their  exigence  after  fo  many 
revolutions  and  catastrophes,  can  be  accounted  for  by 
human  reafon,  to  thefe  institutions  they  are  due. 
By  the  obfervance  of  thefe  rites  the  Hebrews  have 
formed,  do  form,  and  will  form,  until  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  prophecies,  a  nation  apart,  and  by 
this,  in  fpite  of  their  captivities,  difperfions,  and  mi- 
feries,  they  triumph  over  time,  whilft  the  moSi  pow¬ 
erful  and  wifeft  nations  have  difappeared  off  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Such  is  the  end  and  general  utility  of  thofe  rites 
which  you  condemn  fo  rafhly.  Are  thefe  ridiculous 
views,  abfurd  policy  and  weak  projects  ?  The  Jewifh 
legislator  was  better  acquainted  with  the  heart  of  man 
than  you  fir,  and  with  the  neceffity  which  all  religi¬ 
ous  and  civil  focieties  are  in  of  external  bonds  of  uni¬ 
on.  To  Speak  of  him  merely  as  a  man,  and  to  judge 
of  you  by  your  criticifms,  although  we  Should  allow 
you  to  be  a  great  philofopher,  and  a  perfon  of  fine 
tafte,  you  would  have  been  in  his  place  a  weak  politi¬ 
cian,  and  a  very  poor  legislator.  Your  nation,  your 

(0  Divided  us  from  them  at  all  times.  Ancient  lagiflators,  efpecially  the 
Egyptians,  looked  upon  the  too  free  communication  of  their  people  with 
ftrangers,  as  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  their  morals,  and 
of  their  difregard  of  the  cuflems  and  laws  of  their  own  country.  Particular 
rites,  abftinence  from  certain  meats,  &c.  might  prevent  this  communication. 
I  like  not  to  live  i with  your  Egyptians,  fays  a  foldier  in  a  Greek  cornicle  writer,  I 
love  pork,  and  thefe  people  eat  none.  Perhaps  Mofes  borrowed  this  piece  of  poli¬ 
cy  from  them,  of  which  he  made  a  better  ule  than  they  did,  and  which  he 
turned  to  better  advantage.  It  fucceeded  with  him.  The  feparation  from  fir  an- 
gers,  fays  the  author^  of  the  spirit  of  Paws,  >s  the  prefervation  of  morals.  It 
ieems  as  if  this  illuftrious  writer  had  reflected  much  more  on  lciiiflation  than 
Mr.  Voltaire.  Edit.  G 
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religion,  and  your  laws,  would  long  ago  have  (i) 
come  to  an  end# 

(i)  Come,  to  an  end.  We  think  that  the  authors  of  thefe  letters  have  proved 
fatisfadtorily  the  wifdom  of  the  ritual  lawswf  Mofes,  hut  the  immutability, 
or,  as  the  Rabbies  fay,  the  eternity  of  thefe  laws,  is  not  a  neceffary  confequence 
from  the  wifdom  of  them. 

ift,  Our  authors  confefs  that  it  is  not  exactly  known  what  animals  were 
forbidden  by  fome  of  thefe  laws.  Here  then  are  fome  ritual  laws,  which  muft 
neceffarily  be  unobferved,  thro’ the  ignorance  of  terms,  fcdly.  Even  the  wif¬ 
dom  of  many  of  thefe  laws,  was  evidently  relative  to  the  circumstances  of 
times,  places,  morals  of  neighbouring  nations,  &c.  Now  the  times  are  no 
longer  th«  fame,  manners  have  changed  j  and  fince  Adrian  and  Pflmanazar, 
the  fcattered  Jews  have  inhabited  other  climates.  3dly,  The  chief  end  of 
the  greateft  part  of  thefe  laws  was  to  preferve  the  Ifraelites  from  idolatry. 
Can  thefe  be  looked  on  as  neceffary  where  there  is  no  idolatry  ?  And  will 
they  be  fo  on  that  day  when  ail  nations  fhall  be  united  in  the  one  faith,  and 
in  the  worihip  of  the  one  true  God.  4thly,  Their  prophets  have  foretold 
this  union,  they  have  foretold  that  a  purer  worlhip  was  to  be  fubftituted  in 
place  of  their  ceremonies. 

We  invite  thofe  Jews  who  believe  in  the  immutability  and  eternity  of  all 
their  laws,  to  refiedt  on  what  we  have  now  faid.  Cbrift. 
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Of  toleration  among  the  Jews.  Examination  of  thefirjl 
quejlion  which  the  learned  critick  propofes  to  htm- 
fel'f  in  thefe  two  chapters ,  whether  intolerance  was  of 
divine  right  in  the  Jewifh  religion  ?  That  the  Jcwilh 
religion  was  intolerant.  That  it  was  not  the  only 
intolerant  one.  And  that  it  was  more  wifely  fo, 
than  the  laws  of  ancient  nations. 


1  T  Is  now  time,  fir,  to  go  to  that  which  is,  or  ought 
to  be  the' principal  objeft  of  your  two  chapters.  You 
propofe,  you  fay,  to  difeufs  two  queftions.  1  ft.  Whe¬ 
ther  intolerance  was  of  divine  right  in  the  Jewifh  re¬ 
ligion?  2dly  Whether  it  was  always  pradtifed  in  it  ? 
We  fhall  follow  the  fame  order  here,  and  examine  in 
what  you  fay  on  each  of  thefe  queftions. 

Let  us  begin  by  the  firft,  and  confider  not  only 
whether  the  °Jewifh  law  was  intolerant,  but  alfo,  why 
it  was  fo.  Whether  it  was  the  only  intolerant  law, 
m  what  refpedt  it  was  fo.  Ihsie  objedls,  whicn 
feem  interefting  to  us,  lhall  be  the  foie  bufinefs  of  this 
letter.  May  it  be  the  occafion  of  giving  you  fome 
moments  of  pleafure ! 

§  i .  That  the  JewiJh  law  was  intolerant  with  rc- 
fpeEl  to  worjhip. 

By  your  manner  of  beginning,  fir,  we  thought 
that  you  would  have  endeavoured  to  authorize  to¬ 
leration,  by  fome  text  of  the  Jewifh  code,  explained 
in  your  ufual  way.  But  not  at  all.  You  freely  con- 
fefs  that  fevere  laws  are  found  in  this  code  relative  to 
worfhip,  and  ftill  more  fevere  punifhments.  Nothing 
is  more  certain. 

There  we  are  commanded,  not  only  to  worfhip 
none  others  except  God,  but  it  is  befides  exprefsly 
ordered,  that  whofoever  facrifees  to  any  other  gods , 
than  the  Almighty ,  Jhall  be  put  to  death  without  remif- 
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Jton  ,  Exodus,  pafhm,  to  which  Deuteronomy  adds, 
If  tty  brother ,  the  fan  of  thy  mother ,  or  thy  fon,  or  thy 
daughter ,  entice  thee fecretly,  faying,  let  us  go  and  ferve 
ether  gods  vohich  thou  haft  not  known,  thou  nor  thy 
fathers,  thou  jhall  not  confcnt  unto  him  nor  hearken 
unto  him ,  neither  Jhall  thine  eye  pity  him.  But  thou 
jhall  furely  kill  him.  And  thou  Jhalt  Jlone  him  with 
fior.es  that  he  die,  becaufe  he  hath  fought  to  thrull 
thee  away  from  the  Lord  thy  God.  Deuteronomy, 
ch.  13. 

With  fuch  rigour  the  law  treats  thofe,  who  (hall 
entice  their  brethen  from  the  true  worfhip,  pretend¬ 
ed  prophets,  friends,  relations,  they  mufi  be  informed 
againft,  fioned,  and  die ,  becaufe  they  have  fpoke  of 
rebellion  againft  Jehovah.  “  And  if  it  be  found  that 
any  of  the  cities  of  Ifrael,  by  the  felicitation  of 
its  inhabitants,  has  left  the  Lord,  to  ferve  other 
“  Gods,  the  law  orders  that  a  judicial  inquiry  Ihall 
“  be  made  on  it,  and  that  if  the  crime  be  proved, 
“  and  the  people  found  to  be  hardened  in  their 
apoftacy,”  then  they  Jhall  furely  fmite  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  city  with  the  edge  of  thefword ,  defraying 
it  utterly.  Deuteronomy,  ch.  12. 

Examples  of  the  utmoft  feverity  confirm  thefe 
Pcatutes.  The  worfhippers  of  the  golden  calf  are 
fiaughtered  without  mercy.  The  worfhip  of  the  God 
of  Madian  is  punifhed  by  death.  And  as  foon  as 
the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  are  fufpected  of  raifing 
altars  to  ftrange  gods,  all  Ifrael  is  in  arms  to  de- 
flroy  them.  See  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Num¬ 
bers. 

Therefore  it  is  certain  that  the  divine  law  of  the 
jews  was  intolerant,  and  fevere,  with  regard  to 
worfhip.  It  was  fo  neceffarily,  and  could  not  be 
otherwife.  Why  ?  This  is  what  you  feem  not  to 
have  well  underftood,  or,  not  to  have  been  willing  to 
inftruct  your  readers  in.  We  fhall  endeavour  to 
clear  it  up. 

§  2.  Why  the  JewiJh  law  was  fo  fevere  and  into¬ 
lerant  With  regard  to  worfhip. 
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The  intolerance  and  feverity  of  our  laws  on  wor- 
fhip,  adonilh  and  offend  you.  You  imagine,  no 
doubt,  fir,  that  the  worfhip  of  drange  gods  was 
among  the  Hebrews  a  venial  fault.  This  is  a  mif- 
take,  fir,  it  was  not  only  a  weighty  offence  againd 
confcience,  a  violent  breach  of  one  of  the  fird  laws 
of  nature,  but  it  was  alio  a  crime  againlt  the  date, 
and  the  mod  worthy  of  punifliment  of  any  fuch 
crimes. 

Break  out,  at  lad,  of  the  narrow  circle  of  objects 
which  furround  you,  and  judge  not  always  of  our 
government  by  thofe  which  you  now  fee.  The  He¬ 
brew  commonw'ealth,  was  neither  a  plain  reli¬ 
gious  inditution,  nor  an  adminidration  purely 
civil,  but  partook  of  both  at  once.  And  as  in 
your  forms  of  government,  the  church  and  date  are 
didindt,  fo,  on  the  contrary,  in  ours,  they  formed 
but  one  thing.  Every  drange  worlhip,  as  it  attack¬ 
ed  religion  in  its  fundamental  principle,  fo  it  wound¬ 
ed  at  the  fame  time  the  date,  and  that  too  in  its 
mod  important,  tender,  and  effential  part.  The 
grand  object  of  the  Hebrew  government  was  to 
preferve  the  nation  from  idolatry,  and  from  the 
crimes  that  flow  from  it,  and  to  perpetuate  amongd  us 
the  knowledge  and  worlhip  of  the  true  God.  Upon 
this  worlhip  dood  the  whole  fabrick.  This  was 
the  centre  to  which  every  thing  tended,  and 
the  powerful  bond,  which  united  all  the  members 
of_  the  commonwealth.  And  it  was  alfo,  in  the 
opinion  of  found  philcdophy, the  great  title  of  pre-emi¬ 
nence  and  fuperiority  which  the  Hebrews  claimed 
over  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  The  Almighty 
by  the  original  contrad  paffed  between  him  and  his 
people,  had  annexed  to  their  pcrlcverance  in  this 
worlhip,  the  poffeffion  of  that  ‘land  which  he  had 
given  them,  the  fecurity  of  individuals,  and  the 
(1)  prosperity  of  the  empire.  Therefore,  he  who 

,  (°  Pnfl’'rj-y  <>f  lltempirs.  See  with  refpeCl  to  ,ili  thtfc  poir.tr,  Ei-C-s 
cn.  i'.)t  and  Deuteronomy,  5.  7,  Mt.  1  * 
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adopted,  or  advifed  foreign  worihip,  difturbed  pub- 
lick  tranquility,  fowed  the  baneful  (i)  feeds  of  divi- 
fion,  and  committed  an  ad  of  high  treafon  againft 
the  ftate,  by  robbing  it  of  its  glory,  and  of  all  its 
hopes  of  happinefs  and  duration.  Was  this  a  venial 
fault  ? 

In  this  government,  Jehovah  was  not  only  the 
objed  of  religious  worihip  as  the  only  true  God, 
he  was  befides  the  firffc  civil  magiftrate,and  head  of  the 
body  politick.  He  had  chofen  the  Hebrews  for  his 
fubjeds  as  well  as  his  worfhippers,  and  the  He¬ 
brews  had  acknowledged  him  for  their  king  as  well 
as  their  God.  The  worihip  of  Jehovah  only,  and 
an  inviolable  attachment  to  it,  were  the  firft  con¬ 
dition  and  bafis  of  his  alliance  with  his  people.  Thou 
j h alt  worjhip  the  Lord  thy  God ,  and  him  only Jhalt  thou 
ferve.  To  worihip  ftrange  gods  was  therefore  a 
breach  of  this  alliance,  a  rebellion  againft  the  fove- 
reign,  in  a  word,  the  higheft  ad  of  treafon.  In 
what  wife  government  can  high  treafon  be  tolerat-, 
ed  by  law  ? 

Let  us  then  no  longer  be  furprized  at  the  intole¬ 
rance  and  feverity  of  our  laws  refpeding  worihip. 
They  treated,  and  ought  to  treat,  the  worfhippers 
of  ftrange  gods,  as  the  laws  of  all  nations  then  did 
(2)  traitors  and  rebellious  fubieds.  Befides,  it  was 
incumbent  on  our  government  to  be  the  more  fevere, 
as  our  Hebrews  had  head,  hearts  and  intradable 
minds,  a  ftrong  bias  to  idolatry,  and  powerful  in- 


(r)  Seeds'  of  divifion.  See  above  letter,  I  lid  -  Aut, 

[2)  ‘Traitors  1  &c.  In  thofe  ancient  times,  when  rough  manners  called 
for  fevere  laws,  high  treafon  was  puniflietl  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  The 
crime  of  one  perfon  generally  brought  total  ruin  on  his  family.  Guilty  ci¬ 
ties  were  entirely  deftroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  flaughtered  without  di- 
feiuction.  Hlfr.ory  fupplies  us  with  many  issuances  of  this  feverity,  not 
only  iq  the  cell,  but  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  even  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  laws  of  modern  nations  are  very  rigorous  too  againft  high  treafon, 
rebellion,  confpiracy  againft  the  ftate,  &c.  &c.  They  oblige  men  to  difeo- 
ver  even  their  friends  and  relations,  and  punifh  with  the  utmoft  feverity 
it-hofe  who  refute  to  do  it.  Sal  us  Pofuli,  fpreu.a  Lex,  Edit . 
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citements  from  the  example  of  every  other  neo- 
ple.  1 

§  3.  Whether  intolerance,  with  regard  to  worjhip , 
was  peculiar  to  the  'JewiJh  law. 

But  intolerance,  altho’  more  effential  to  the  JewifU 
government  than  to  any  other,  yet  was  not  peculiar 
to  it.  No,  fir,  fay  what  you  will,  this  was  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  legiflation,  a  political  maxim  adopted  by  the 
moft  renowned  nations  of  antiquity.  In  fad,  when 
we  fee  thePerfians,  who  admitted  no  fiatues  in  their 
temples,  breaking  thofe  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Greece ;  and  the  different  Egyptian  cantons,  i'oine- 
times  in  arms  againft  their  vanquifhers,  fometimes 
(1)  againft  one  another,  to  defend  or  avenge  their 
gods,  we  muft  look  upon  them  as  nations  no  way  in¬ 
different  with  refpe&to  worfhip. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  of  thofe  nations,  whofe  hif- 
tory  and  laws  are  lefs  known  to  us,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the  laws  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
abfolutely  intolerant  with  regard  to  worfhip. 

The  decree  of  Diopythes  commanding  that  they 
fhould  be  impeached  who  denied  the  exiftence  of  the 
gods,  the  profecutions  commenced  againft  Protago¬ 
ras,  the  reward  offered  for  the  head  of  Diagoras,  the 
dangers  of  Alcibiades,  the  flight  of  Ariftotle,  the  ba- 

Y 


(l)  Agttnft  att  tmtl'r.  Juvenal  gives  an  infhnce  of  this,  Sat.  1  ah 
where  he  defer, bes  the  bloody  oonteft  of  the  Omhes  3mi  Tentyrites  on ‘this 
account.  1  he*r  rage  was  raifed  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  vigors  tore  and  de- 
voured  the  panting  limbs  of  the  vanquifhed. 


'  - Summits  utrinque 

Jnde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  roiti  norum 
Odit  uterque  locos  ;  quum  Joins  credut  babmdos 
Effe  dcos ,  quos  ipfe  colit. 


ti 


n 


it 


“  This  paffage  which  is  n*t  the  only  one  of  this  kind  in  ancient  hiftory, 
c  early  proves,  fays  the  tranflator  of  Bentley’s  remarks  on  the  difeourfe  on 
rce-thinlung  that  religion  has  caufed  violent  animofitics  and  cruel  war* 
among  other  feds  befides  Chriftians.’* 

The  new  tranflator  of  Juvenal  makes  the  fame  obfervation.  this  palW 
he  fays,  wil,  ferve  to  (hew  that  religious  intolerance  is  more  ancient  than 
h>me  great  writers  have  thought  it.  Mult  Mr.  Voltaire  be  of  this  number  ? 
This  renowned  author  pretends  that  religious  wars  were  known  only  a- 
jnonglt  Chriftians.  Hohasfaid  it,  and  repeated  it,  legentis  ad  fuftidium.  Whac 
pleafure  can  he  take  in  continually  repeating  to  his  reader,  falfehood*  which 
have  been  fo  often  repeated  and  fo  often  confuted.  Edit. 


mfhment  of  Stilpp,  Anaxagoras  with  difficulty  efcap- 
irig  death,  Afpafia  owing  her  life  to  the  tears  and  the 
eloquence  of  Pericles,  all  the  philofophers  profecuted 
for  having  written  or  fpoken  againft  the  gods  of  the 
country,  a  prieftefs  executed  for  having  introduced 
Grange  gods,  Socrates  condemned  to  drink  hemlock, 
becaufe  he  was  accufed  of  not  acknowledging  the 
gods  of  the  ftate,  &c.  Thefe  are  faffs  which  atteft  too 
ftrongly  the  intolerance  and  feverity  of  the  laws  on 
worffiip,even  in  the  molt  humane  and  poliffied  nation 
of  Greece,  to  leave  (i)  any  doubt  of  the  matter. 

The  Roman  laws  were  no  lefs  clear  and  fevere  in 
this  refpect.  We  need  only  read  the  texts,  which 
vou  yourfelf  quote  to  be  convinced  of  it.  Strange 
gods  (hall  not  be  worfhipped.  Deos  peregrinos  ne  co- 
lunto.  Does  a  tolerating  government  exprefs  itfelf 
thus  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Follow  the  hiftory  .of  this 
great  people,  and  you  will  find  the  fame  prohibitions 
given  by  the  fenate  in  the  year  of  Rome,  (2)325, 
and  the  ediles  charged  to  lee  to  the  execution  of 
them ;  thefe  prohibitions  renewed  in  the  year  (3) 
^29  ;  the  ediles  feverely  rebuked  for  having  neglected 
thefe’  orders,  and  fuperior  magiftrates  appointed  to 
have  the  laws  better  executed.  You  will  there  find 
the  worfhip  of  Serapis  and  Ifis,  which  had  fecretly 
crept  into  the  capital,  forbidden,  and  the  chapels  of 


fil  A,  doubt.  Thefe  fads  are  related  by  Cicero,  Diogenes,  Laertius, 
Athe nagoras,  Clemens  Alexandras,  &c.  They  are  quoted  by  Jofephus  to 
the  fophift  Apollonius,  who  then  upbraided  the  Jews,  as  Mr  Voltaire  doe. 
now  with  their  intolerance  with  refpeft  to  worfhip.  If  this  learned  cnt.ck 
had  read  Jofephus,  he  probably  wauld  not  have  brought  on  this  reproach  a- 
pain  or  he  would  have  taken  the  trouble  of  proving  the  .alfehood  of  thofe 
fads’  which  the  Jewifh  hiflorian  oppofes  to  his  antagonist,  hut  in  all  proba- 
,  ...  ’  . .  nirl  nnt  draw  out  of  fo  ancient  a  fpnng.  He  ha™ 


Edit, 


baity  the  illuftrious  author  did  not  draw  out  of  fo  ancient  a  fpnng. 
moremodern  authors  for  vouchers,  Wooldon,  Collins,  1  indail,  &c. 

fil  In  the  year  of  Rome  315.  See  Livy  B.  9.  No.  30.  Nee  eorpo,  a  mode, 
fays  he,  imaitaU.  S'danUm  queque  multiplex  religio &  fbraque  externa  utya- 
ej.  donee  publics  jam  pudor  ad  primores  eivitatls  pervert*.  Datum  tmle  negetium 
J Mmbutut  animodverterent,  nefri,  nif,  Romani  Dii,  neque  aha  more,  quam  patr, 

the  yc'ar  5-19-  See  Livy  lib.  25,  No.  J.  Iucufati  grtrviter  abSmatu 

JmL  TriuLiriqu^aptaUs,  quad  non  frolilerent.  Vi!  patent  ms  jam  ejfe  ,d  ma - 
ttapparuit  quam  ut  mLes  per  magi/ratus  fedareiur,  Marta  M,Uo  pratau  urhr 
jieriti'um  abSedatu  datum  ejl.  Idem. 
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thefe  new  divinities  demolifhed  by  the  confuls  in  the 
year  (i)  536,  many  decrees  of  Pontiffs,  and  Senatus 
confultums,  without  number,  againft  new  worfhip, 
quoted  to  the  fenate  in  (2)  566,  and  a  ftrange  worfhip 
profcribed  in  (3)  623. 

This  intolerance  was  continued  under  the  empe¬ 
rors  ;  witnefs  the  (4)  counlels  of  Meceenas  to  Auguf- 
tus  againft  thofe  who  fhould  introduce,  or  honour  in 
Rome,  other  gods  than  thofe  of  the  empire.  Wit¬ 
nefs  the  Egyptian  fuperftitions,  profcribed  under  (5) 
this  emperor,  and  under  Tiberius  ;  the  Jews  banifh- 
ed  if  they  would  not  (6)  renounce  their  religion.  But 
witnefs  above,  all  the  chriftians  driven  into  exile, 
ftripped  of  their  property,  and  given  up  for  fo  long 
a  time,  and  in  fuch  great  numbers,  to  the  moft  cruel 
torment,  not  for  their  crimes  but  (7)  their  religion, 
under  Nero,  Domitian,'  Maxi  mi  an,  Diocletian,  &c. 
&c.  even  under  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  &c. 

(1)  In  the  year  <’36.  See  Valerius  maximus,  lib.  4.  Aut . 

(2)  Anno  566,  See  Livy,  Jib.  39.  No  16.  After  having  quoted  thofe 
decrees  of  Pontiffs,  and  Senatus  confultums  without  number,  innumerabilia 
deer  eta  pontifeum,  Senatus  confulta,  the  hift«rian  adds,  queties  patrum  avorumquc 
eetate  negotium  hoc  magi  raiibus  datum ,  ut  facra  externa  fie/  i  vetarent  on.nemquc  dif- 
eiplinam  facrifeandi  preeierquam  more  Romano  abolerent  l  Edit . 

(3)  In  623.  The  worfhip  of  Jupiter  aabalius.  With  regard  to  this  wor¬ 
fhip,  the  wife  Raj  1  in  obferves.  That  in  every  period  inflances  may  be  feen  of 
the  attention  of  the  Romans  to  keep  off  new  forts  of  fuperftition.  And  Mr. 
Voltaire  afferts  in  twenty  places,  ceolly  and  without  exception,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  tolerated  and  permitted  all  kinds  of  ivorfhip  !  Aut. 

(4)  The  counfels  f  JVIeca/nas  to  Augufus.  See  Dion  Cafftus,  lib  42.  We 
'  think  it  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  full,  thispaffage  of  the  hiftorian* 

We  fhall  tranflate  it  literally  from  the  Greek  text,  “  Honour  the  gods  with 
“  care,  fays  Macaenas  to  Auguftus,  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  your  fathers, 
“  and  compel  others  to  honour  them.  Hate  thofe  who  innovate  in  religion, 
“  ztid  funijh  them,  not  only  becaufe  of  the  gods,  he  that  defpifesthem  has  no 
“  refped  f©r  any  thing,  but  becaufe  they  who  introduce  new  gods,  prevail 
“  on  many  perfons  to  follow  ftrange  lawsf  and  that  from  thence  arife  afioc%- 
“  tionsbyoath,  cabals,  parties,  all  things  dangerous  in  a  monarchy.  Suffer 
“no  Atheifts  nor  Magicians. ”  We  invite  Mr.  Voltaire  to  confuit  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  to  judge  whether  this  tranflation  is  exad,  at  lcafl  in  the  clfential 
parts.  Edit 

(5)  Under  this  Emperor.  Agrippa  profcribed  them.  See  Dion  CaffniF,  kb. 
54.  The  confuls  Gabinius  and  Pifo  had  already,  fpme  years  before,  thrown 
down  the  altars  raifed  in  the  capitol  to  the  gods  of  Egypt.  Aut. 

(6)  Renounce  their  Religion.  Tacitus  informs  us  of  tit  is.  Cederent  Italia  ni/i 
urtam  ante  diem  prof anos  ritus  exuiffenl.  Sec  Annals,  lib.  2.  No.  85.  Aut. 

(7)  But  their  religion.  See  Pliny’s  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  quoted  below 
by  one  of  our  Portugueze  brethren,  and  the  pidure  of  the  primitive  Chrifti¬ 
ans  drawn  by  this  Jew.  Compare  this  pidure  with  thofe  which  fome  cele¬ 
brated  Chriftian  writers  have  drawn.  Aut. 
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But  what  do  I  fay  ?  Even  the  laws  which  the  phi- 
lofopliers  of  Athens  and  Rome,  wrote  for  imaginary 
repubiicks,  were  intolerant.  Plato  does  not  give  his 
citizens  liberty  of  worfhip,  and  Cicero  exprefsly  for¬ 
bids  them  to  have  any  other  gods  than  thofe  of  the 
hate.  “  Let  no  body  have  gods  apart,  fays  he,  let 
no  new  or  ftrange  gods  be  worfliipped,  even  in 
tc  private,  except  they  have  received  the  publick 
fanction.”  Separatim  nemo  habebit  deos  neve  ncvos^ 
fed  nec  advenas ,  nifi  publice  adfcitos  colunto . 

Further,  fir,  recoiled:  (i)  what  you  have  fo  often 
faidofthe  fecret  of  myfteries,  the  great  principle  of 
which  was,  according  to  you,  the  unity  of  God, 
creator  and  governor  of  the  world.  And  alfo,  what 
you  have  faid  of  the  double  dodrine  of  the  philqfo- 
phers,  the  one  external  and  publick,  the  other  inter¬ 
nal,  and  which  they  communicated  to  none  but  their 
dearelt  difciples,  on  thofe  matters  which  might  affed 
the  eftabiifhed  worfhip.  It  was  neceffary  according  to 
you,  to  conceal  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  God 
<c  from  men  who  were  attached  to  polytheifm.  The 
<c  higheft  difcretion  was  needful,  in  order  not  to  of- 
cc  fend  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  It  would 
<c  have  been  too  dangerous  an  attempt  to  undeceive 
them  at  once.  The  enraged  multitude  would  in- 
flantly  have  called  out  for  the  condemnation  of  a 
“  ny  one  who  would  have  dared  to  do  it.”  This  ne- 
cefhty  of  concealing  a  principle  contrary  to  the  eftab- 
li flied  worfhip,  this  great  danger,  thofe  well  grounded 
fears,  leaf!  the  enraged  multitude  fhould  call  out  for 
the  condemnation  of  any  one  who  would  have  dared 
to  inftrufl:  them,  prove  evidently  the  intolerance  of 
the  laws,  in  whatever  place  fo  muchfecrecy  and  cau¬ 
tion  were  required. 

(i)  What  you  have  [aid fo  often.  See  particularly  OB  all  this  Philofsphy  of 
biliary y  art.  MYSTERIES,  &c.  AuU 
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We  think,  fir, that  whoever  recolledts  all  thofe  paf- 
fages  of  ancient  hiftory,  mull  be  furprized  to  hear 
you  averting  without  exception,  “  that  among  anci- 
“  ent  nations,  none  even  conltrained  the  liberty  of 
“  thinking.  That  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates  alone 
“  was  persecuted  for  his  opinions.  That  the  Romans 
“  permitted  every  kind  of  worlhip,  and  that  they 
“  looked  upon  toleration  as  the  moll  facred  law  (1) 
“  of  the  Jus  Gentium .” 

Our  aftonilhment  increafes  when  we  hear  you  af- 
ferting,  “  that  the  Romans,  more  wife  than  the 
“  Greeks,  never  perfecuted  any  philofopher  (2)  for 
“  his  opinions for  you  fay,  in  another  place,  there 
is  not  one  example  among  the  Romans  from  Romulus  to 
Domitian ,  of  any  perfn  having  been  perfecuted  (f)  for' 
his  way  of  thinking.  Domitian  then,  at  lead,  perfe- 
cuted/or  the  way  of  thinking.  And  whom  ?  Chriftians 
or  philofophers  ?  New  you  have  often  denied,  that  the 
Romans  ever  perfecuted  the  Chriftians  for  the  way  of 

thinking.  He  muf  then  have  perfecuted  the  philofo¬ 
phers. 

Now,  if  the  philofophers  were  not  perfecuted  un¬ 
der  Domitian,  for  tf.eir  way  of  thinking ,  (4)  for  what 
reafon  were  they  perfecuted  ?  Why  do  we  fee  them 
banilhed  from  Rone  by  this  emperor,  as  they  had 
been  before  by  Nero  ?  And  yet  if  they  had  been  ba¬ 
nned  only  by  thefc  two  tyrants,  the  declared  ene¬ 
mies  of  every  thingthat  was  good,  this  would  rather 
have  ledounded  to  tie  honour  of  philofophy.  Rut 
they  were  perfecutec  under  the  mild  and  gentle  o-0. 
vernment  of  Vefpafnn.  “  They  were  the  only  peo- 
“  Ple>  faYs  (5)  a  modern  writer,  who  compelled  him 

to  ufe  a  le verity  tewards  them,  which  was  COn  tra¬ 


il jee  Trcatire  of  Toleration,  art.  Whether  the 
Romans  were  intolerant.  Sit. 

(a)  For  hi,  opinion,.  See  leter  on  Vanmi,  in  the  Ncroeanx  Mehnre,  Jut 

(3)  For  bis  way  of  thinking  See  Philolophy  of  Hiftory.  A 

(4 )  For  •what  reafon -tvere  the  perfecuted.  Was  it  as  an  eloquent  maeiftralc 
fays,  becaufe  this  bold  philoiojhy  formed  cabals,  and  that  its  member? ftrove 
to  excite  feditions among  the  jeople  under  pretence  of  inftrudling  them.  An* 

(5)  A  modern  'writer.  See  he  Roman  Hiftory  by  Crevier  a  learns  i 

«f  worth,  altho*  abufed  by  M*.  Voltaire.  Aut  ’  ^  man 
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“  ry  to  his  natural  temper.  The  prefumptuous  max- 
£i  ims  of  the  Hoicks,  inspired  men  with  a  love  of  li- 
“  berty,  which  bordered  upon  rebellion,  and  thefe 
“  teachers  of  fedition,  gave  publick  lectures  of  inde- 
“  pendence.  At  length,  by  thus  Tapping  an  autho- 
“  rity  which  they  fhould  have  revered,  and  held  dear, 
“  they  wearied  out  the  goodnefs  of  the  prince,  and 
“  their  declamations  never  ceafed  ’till  fome  of  them 
<£  were  banifhed,  others  confined  in  iflands,  and  fome 
“  of  them  even  whipped  and  put  to  death.” 

But  further,  the  emperors,  in  banifhing  the  philo¬ 
fophers,  only  conformed ,  fays  Suetonius,  to  ancient 
lams  which  had  been  made  againft  them.  He  is  right ; 
for  fo  early  as  the  year  160  before  Chrift,  they  had 
been  banifhed  from  Rome  (1)  hy  a  decree  of  the  fe- 
nate  ;  and  the  pretor,  M.  Pomponius,  was  ordered 
to  fee  that  not  one  of  them  fhould  remain  in  the  city. 
Why  ?  Becaufe,  fay  hiflorians,  they  were  looked  on 
as  dangerous  talkers,  who,  whilfc  they  reafoned  on 
virtue,  fapped  its  foundations,  and  were  capable,  by 
their  vain  fophifms,  of  corrupting  the  fimplicity  of 
ancient  morals, and  of  fpreading  among  young  people, 
opinions  dangerous  to  their  country.  On  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  and  for  thefe  reafons,  Cato  ihe  elder  fuddenly 
difmiffcd  three  ambaffadors  who  were  philofophers. 
The  wife  Romans  then  did  not  thiik  that  philofophers 
can  -never  do  any  hurt.  Why  wtre  you  not  there, 
fir,  to  inform  them  of  this  ? 

We  do  not  mean  by  thefe  refections^  to  fharpen 
men’s  minds  againft  philofophy.  W e  know  that  it 
may  be  ufeful  to  indviduals  and  to  Hates.  Nor  to 
vindicate  the  intolerant  fpirit  af  ancient  nations. 
We  think  it  has  been  very  worthy  of  cenfure  in  many 
times  and  cafes,  and  we  condemn  it  as  much,  or  per- 

(l)  7>y  rz  chores  of  the  fenate.  Suetonius  informs  us  of  this  in  his  Ieoh  of  the 
famous  rhetoricians ,  where  he  gives  the  words  of  he  decree,  guod  verba  fate  a 
[ant  de  philofophis  de  cd  re  esnfuerunt  patres  confer  fit  ut  M*  JEcmponius  It  at  or 
animadverleret  curareinuc  uti  ne  Romce  ejjent.  Ah  tvery  thing  may  be  abufeu, 
philofophy  as  well  as  religion,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wife  goverment  to  fet 
bounds  to  philofonhicaJ,  as  well  as  religious^  knaficilin.  Both  are  dange¬ 
rous*  Edit* 
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haps  more  than  you  do.  We  only  want  to  convince 
you,  that  freedom  of  thought  was  not  near  fo  ab Co¬ 
lute  among  thofe  nations  as  you  fay,  and  that  your 
affertions,  on  their  toleration,  in  order  to  be  true, 
fhould  have  been  accompanied  with  many  reftri&ions, 
which  you  have  not  put  in.  That  if  a  free  toleration 
of  all  opinions,  pnilofophical  and  religious,  is  the 
criterion  of  a  wife  government,  the  Romans  have  not 
been  wifer  than  the  Greeks,  for  both  of  them  were 
intolerant,  with  regard  to  worfhip.  They  were  fo 
even  with  refpeft  to  the  philofophers.  In  fhort  (1) 
they  perfecuted,  and  in  order  to  this  they  needed  only 
to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  their  laws. 

§  4.  In  what  refpett  the  JewiJh  law  was  intolerant . 
Comparifon  of  this  intolerance  with  that  of  other  nations . 

It  is  a  fadt  then,  fir,  that  the  Jewifh  was  not  the  on¬ 
ly  intolerant  law.  It  remains  to  Ihew  in  what  re- 
fgedts  it  was  intolerant. 

1  ft,  It  was  intolerant  in  favour  of  truth.  That  of 
other  nations  in  favour  of  error.  ,  By  the  intolerance 
of  their  laws,  thefe  latter  nations  ftrove  to  uphold  at> 
furd  doctrines,  forms  of  worfhip  which  diftionoured 
humanity,  and  made  virtue  blufh.  The  objeft  of  our 
intolerance,  was  to  preferve  the  only  true  faith,  and 
the  only  rational  worfhip. 

2dlv,  This  intolerance  had  certain  bounds,  which 
other  ftates  were  ftrangers  to.  It  forbad  the  He¬ 
brews  to  fuffer  ftrange  gods,  or  their  obftinate  wor- 
fhippers.  But  where  ?  In  thofe  cities  which  the  Lord 
had  given  us .  It  did  not  then  extend  beyond  our 
country.  And  let  certain  writers  fay  what  they  will 
to  caft  an  odium  on  us,  our  fathers  never  thought 
that  they  were  commiffioned  by  their  law,  to  go  and 

(1)  ‘T/jey  petfecut:d.  Seme  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  per* 
fecuted  the  Jew*  cruelly  to  make  them  renounce  their  religion 
and  their  laws.  In  the  year  si 5  before  Chrift,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  had 
formed  the  defign  of  putting  to  death  all  the  Jews  who  ftieuld  rtftife  to 
adopt  the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  the  Greeks.  The  cruelties  pradtifed 
againit  our  nation,  with  the  fame  ricw>  by  Antiochus  arc  v*ry  well 
known,  Edif, 
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exterminate  idolatry  with  fire  and  fword  (1)  all  over 
the  earth.  Such  a  pretended  coramiffion,  was  the 
crime  of  that  impsfture  who  feduced  and  laid  wafte 
the  eaftern  world. 

3dly,  So  far  was  this  intolerance,  from  making  our 
fathers  hate  other  nations,  that  they  had  alliances  and 
treaties  with  them.  They  did  ftill  more.  They 
prayed  for  foreign  kings,  their  benefa&ors,  or  maf- 
ters,  and  offered  facrifices  for  their  profperity,  with¬ 
out  confidering  what  religion  they  profeffed. 

To  acknowledge  one  God,  fovereign  Lord  of  this 
world,  to  worfhip  him  only,  and  to  refpett  our  legi- 
flator  and  his  laws,  the  law  required  no  more  than 
this  from  the  ftranger.  This  gave  him  the  privilege 
of  living  amongft  us,  and  even  of  having  accefs  to 
our  temples,  and  of  bearing  (s)  fome  part  in  our  fo- 
lemnities. 

As  to  the  citizen,  intolerance  was  confined  to  cer¬ 
tain  points,  few  in  number,  which  were  not  metaphy- 
Jical  di/linflions,  but  capital  and  pernicious  errors,  or 
outward  afts,  and  palpable  deeds,  atheifm,  idolatry, 
blafphemy,  an  infolent  contempt  of  religion  and  its 
laws,  &c.  It  therefore  did  not  oblige  men  to  murder 
one  another  for  paragraphs ,  to  bury  men  in  dungeons ,  to 
hang ,  break  on  the  wheel ,  burn,flaughter  our  fellow 
creatures  for  fophifms  and  unintelligible  difputes,  for  di- 
fl  Indians,  theological  lemmas ,  and  antilemmas ,  and  fuch 
excefles  as  thefe,  which  Chriftians  have  laid  to  the 
charge  of  (3)  chriftianity  ! 

(1)  All  over  the  earth.  It  fhall  be  fhewn  hereafter  that  thi6  imputation  is 
demonftrably  falfe  by  the  whole  body  of  our  laws,  Aut. 

{%)  Some  part  in  our  folemnitics.  The  profelytes  of  the  gate,  who  worfhipped 
the  God  of  llrael,  but  who  were  not  circumcifed,  and  had  not  embraced  our 
law  like  the  profelytes  of  righteoufnefs,  had  liberty  to  come  into  the  firft 
court  of  the  temple  and  there  offer  their  burnt-offerings.  They  were  called 
the  holy  nun  among  the  Gentiles ,  they  had  liberty  alfo  to  live  amongft  us,  and  to 
enjoy  divers  privileges.  Edit. 

(3^  Of  Chriftianity.  Thefe  Chriftians  either  offend  againft  truth,  or  are  ill 
acquainted  with  their  religion.  We,  Jews,  can  affure  them  that  the  Chriftian 
religion  does  not  oblige  men  to  murder  one  another  for  paragraphs  ;  no,  nor  for 
the  moft  important  doeftrines.  The  true  fpirit  of  this  religion  breaths  nothing 
but  mildnefs.  He  calumniates  it  who  aferibes  to  it  the  mad  deeds  of  blind 
fanaticifm,  and  the  crimes  of  dark  policy.  It  equally  condemns  both  thefe. 
Thefe  Chriftians  confound  chriftianity  with  the  abufes  made  of  it.  When 
will  thole  great  men  deign  to  reafon  juftly  ?  Aut, 
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To  conclude,  fir,  the  Jewifh  law  was  intolerant  ;  it 
was  fo  by  neceffity  ;  it  was  not  the  only  intolerant 
law,,  and  this  intolerance  was  conducted  with  more 
judgment,  than  in  the  government  of  ancient  nations. 
Thefe  confiderations  are  fufficient  to  remove  the  of¬ 
fence,  which  this  intolerance  has  given  you.  Mow 
could  it  caufe  fo  much  ill  humour  in  a  philofopher, 
who  profefies  belief  in  one  God,  and  who  lays  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  religion  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land,  we  mujl  fubmit  to  this  law?  If  this  fub- 
miffion  is  of  neceffity,  it  mult  be  fo,  efpecially  when 
the  law  is  fundamental,  the  do&rines  true,  and  the 
worfhip  pure. 

We  are,  &c.  &c. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R  IV. 


Whether  intolerance  was  always  praclifed  in  the  Jewi/h 
date.  Of  toleration  under  Mofes.  Extraordinary 
affertions  of  the  learned  critick.  Mijlakes  into  which 


he  falls 


1  it  is  certain  that  the  laws  of  ancient  nations, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  in¬ 
tolerant  with  regard  to  worlhip,  fo  it  is  undoubted, 
that  they  were  not  always  rigoroufly  executed.  1  he 
greatelf  part  of  thofe  nations  profeffed  polytheifm, 
which,  by  its  nature,  excluded  no  kind  of  gods  or 
worfhip.  And  it  was  a  principle  of  policy,  efpecially 
among  the  Romans,  to  adopt  the  gods  of  allied  or 

conquered  nations.  ,  r 

Even  wfren  a  publick  fandtion  was  refuted,,  theie 

kinds  of  worlhip  were  winked  at.  The  attention  of 
magiftrates  was  feldomroufed  in  this  refpeft,  except 
when  fome  dilturbance,  real  or  imaginary  prejudices 
well  or  ill  founded,  accufations  true  or  falfe,  ieemed 
to  require  the  fuppreffion  of  thofe  new  religions,  and 
the  vigorous  execution  of  thofe  laws,  which  always 
fubfifted  again!!  foreign  religions,  lhat  is  to  fay, 
what  is  Hill  done  in  many  Hates,  was  then  done. 
Some  lefts  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  eftabhmed  reli¬ 
gion,  by  adoption,  and  others  are  tolerated  as  long 
as  they  give  no  offence  to  government.  This  policy  is 
perhaps  neceflary  in  great  empires,  in  commercial  re- 
publicks,  and  among  conquering  nations.  It  is  a 
leaft  a  mild  and  gentle  policy,  which  the  Jews,  who 
have  been  always  rather  perfecuted  than  perfecutors, 

cannot  reafonably  (1)  condemn. 

Intolerance  then,  was  not  always  prauned  among 
ancient  nations.  Was  it  always  praftifed  among  the 
Tews  ?  This  is  your  fecond  queftion,  which  you  de¬ 
termine  in  the  negative.  “  Altho’  the  Jewilh  laws 


(I)  C«/«.  Much  left  can  the,  jews  of  Holland,  fuch  as  cur  au- 
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ct  were  fevere,  you  fa y,  with  regard  to  worfhip,  yet, 
by  an  happy  contradiction,  their  execution  was 
gentle.  Some  rays  of  univerfal  toleration,  a!  rays 
cc  break  out  of  that  cloud,  of  long  and  dreadful  bar- 
“  bariftn.  We  fee  inftances  of  it  under  Moles,  the 
<c  Judges,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  the 
“  variety  of  opinions,  the  diverfity  of  feels,  lupply 

“  us  with  clear  proofs  of  it.” 

We  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  fir,  that  our  laws  re¬ 
garding  worfhip,  were  always  exaClly  obferved.  \v'c 
know  the  contrary,  and  we  acknowledge  it.  But  we 
think  that  when  you  endeavoured  to  prove  a  tolera¬ 
tion,  by  the  example  of  our  fathers,  in  thefe  different 
periods,  you  fall  into  miftakes  almoft  in  every  arti¬ 
cle,  which  you  may  thank  us  for  pointing  out  to  you. 
We  fhall  begin  by  what  you  fay  of  toleration  under 
Mofes.  Your  affertions  are  quite  new.  Youyourfelf 
fhall  judge  whether  they  are  true. 

§  i .  Whether  the  Hebrews  under  the  government  of 
Mofes ,  had  full  liberty  with  regard  to  wotjhip  ? 

If  we  believe  you,  fir,  this  legiflator,  who  has  been 
deferibed  as  cruel,  and  fo  often  upbraided  for  barba¬ 
rous  feverity ,  carried  toleration  to  filch  a  height ,  that  he 
left  his  people  at  full  liberty  with  regard  to  worfhip . 

But  how  can  we  reconcile  this  liberty,  with  the 
accounts  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  How  can  we  reconcile 
it,  efpecially  with  that  fevere  punifhment,  which  the 
worfhip  of  the  golden  calf  brought  down  on  the  re¬ 
bellious  Hebrews  ? 

You  fay,  “  that  this  very  maffacre  opened  the  eyes 
<c  of  Mofes,  and  made  him  fee  that  nothing  was  to  be 
<c  got  by  feverity.”  He  was  not  well  convinced  cf  it 
then,  fmee  we  find  him  fome  years  after,  treating  the 
worfhippers  of  Beelphegor  with  the  fame  rigour. 
Thefe  two  fads  which  happened,  the  one,  when  the 
Ifraelites  went  into  the  wildernefs,  the  other,  at  their 
going  out  of  it,  do  not  fquare  well  with  an  entire  li¬ 
berty  refpe cling  worjhip . 

You  perceived  this,  and  for  that  rcafon,  you 
ftrugMed  hard  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  thofe  fails. 
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We  have  feen  (1)  above,  what  fuccefs  you  have  had 
I;i  the  attempt,  and  how  ftrong  your  objections  were. 

§  2.  Whether  the  Hebrews  acknowledged  none  but 
Jlrange  gods  in  the  wildernefs ,  and  whether  they  did  not 
worfhip  Adondi  until  they  had  left  it  ?  Paffages  of  Amos 
and  Jeremiah .  That  thefe  do  not  contradict  Mofes. 

As  one  error  leads  to  another,  you  are  not  fatisfied 
with  the  foregoing  affertion  ;  you  add  others  to  it 
hill  more  extraordinary. 

u  Many  commentators,  you  fay,  find  it  hard  to 
“  reconcile  the  accounts  given  by  Mofes,  with  fome 
u  paffages  of  Amos  and  Jeremiah,  and  with  the  noted 

difcourfe  of  St,  Stephen,  related  in  the  A&sA 
And  you  tell  us  alfo,  what  gives  this  trouble  to  you 
and  the  commentators.  Becaufe  Amos  fays,  that  the 
^fews  always  ' worfhipped  in  the  wildernefs ,  Moloch , 
Rempham  and  Kinm, and  that  Jeremiah  exprefsly  fays, 
that  God  required  no  facrificesfrom  their  fathers  when 
they  ent  out  of  Egypt. 

It  would  indeed  be  hard  to  reconcile  Amos  with 
Mofes,  if  Amos  had  faid,  that  the  Jews  in  the  wil¬ 
dernefs  always  worfhipped  thofe  Itrange  gods.  But 
this  always  is  yours  and  not  the  prophets.  And  this 
additional  word  in  a  phrafe,  alters  fomewhat  the  fenfe 
of  it. 

We  did  not  at  firft  ur.derdand  the  meaning  of 
this  addition,  but  you  explain  yourfelf  more  fully 
with  regard  to  it,  in  your  philofophy  of  hiltory, 
where  returning  upon  thefe  paffages,  you  declare, 
that  Jeremiah,  Amos,  and  St.  Stephen,  affirm, 
«  that  the  Jews  acknowledged  no  other  gods  in  the 
“  wildernefs,  but  Moloch,  Rempham,  and  Kium, 
“  that  they  offered  no  facrifices  to  the  lord  (2)  Ado- 
“  nai,  whom  they  fince  worfhipped.”  But  in  good 
earned,  fir,  how  could  you  pretend  to  confirm  thefe 
affertions,  by  the  words  of  Amos  and  Jeremiah  ? 

(l)  Above*  Letters  5th  and  8th.  Parted.  Auf. 

(z)  AJonai-  To  the  lord  Aflonai.  This  is  an  ingenious,  expreffion.  It  is 
as  if  one  faid  to  the  Lord ,  Lord,  There  is  net  lo  much  wit  in  the  He¬ 
brew.  Aiit> 
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Here  follows  thepaffage  of  Amos,  I  hate,  1  defpife 
your  feafi-days,  faith  the  Lord,  /  mil  not  fine  11  in  your 
folemn  affemblies'  Tho*  ye  offer  me  burnt-offerings ,  and 
your  meat-offerings ,  I  will  not  accept  them ,  neither  will 
I  regard  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fat  beafis.  But  let 
judgment  run  down  as  waters ,  and  righieoufnefs  as 
a  mighty  fir  earn.  Have  ye  offered  unto  me,  facrificcs. 
and  offerings  in  the  wildernefs  forty  years ,  0  houfe  of 
Ifrael  ?  But  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Mo¬ 
loch  and  Chinn,  your  ullages,  the  filar  of  your  god,  which 
ye  made  to  your  [elves.  Therefore  will  I  caufe  you  to  go 
into  captivity  beyond  (i)  Damafcus. 

We  allow  that  there  is  tome  difficulty  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  true  fenfeot  the  terms,  which  Amos  ules 
in  this  paffage  ;  that  criticks  are  (2)  much  divided 
with  regard  to  them,  and  that  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  prophet  means  to  fpeak  here  of  one,  two,  or  even 
three  falfe  deities. 

But,  whatever  meaning  is  given  to  thefe  words, 
and  whatever  deities  mud  be  underftood,  it  is  clear 
that  Amos  does  not  fay  here,  that  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
wildernefs ,  always  W  or  [Tipped  firange  gods ,  or,  that 
they  acknowledged  none  but  firange  gods,  or,  that  they 
did  not  werjhip  Adonai  till  after.  By  this  interroga¬ 
tion,  have  ye  offered  me  ?  the  prophet  does  not  mean 
to  rebuke  them  for  never  having  offered  any  facrificcs 
to  the  Lord,  during  the  forty  years  which  they  Ipent 
in  the  wildernefs ;  but  with  their  having  been  faith- 
lefs,  and  having  forfaken  him  for  gods  which  they 

(i)  Damafcus.  See  .Amos,  ch.  5.  26.  Aut. 

(a)  Much  divided-  Some  for  inftance  think  that  IGum%  fignihcs  image, 
and  we  have  tranflated  it  thus,  with  the  Vulgate.  Others  make  it  the  name 
of  a  god,  which  they  believe  to  have  been  theChronos  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Saturn  of  the  Latins. 

Mr  VoitaJra  commits  one  of  his  ufual  fmall  miftaflcs  when  he  makes  A- 
mos  lay,  that  the  Jews  in  the  wildernefs  worlhipped  Rempham  and  Kium, 
[it  would  have  been  better  to  write  Kiun]  Amos  does  not  fpeak  of  Rem- 
pham  but  only  of  Kiun,  which  the  Septuagint  has  rendered  by  Rempham. 
Therefore  Rempham  and  Kiun  are  not,  as  he  l'eems  to  think,  two  falfe  <h  i- 
ties.  There  are  two  names  lor  the  fame  god,  the  one  Hebrew,  the. other  E- 
gyptian.  It  is  evident  that  the  illuftrious  writer,  in  fpeakitig  oi  this  pailfge, 
had  not  th*  original  text  before  him,  and  that  probably  he  is  not  fo  \v  U  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  paffage  as  he  ought  to  be.  Aut. 
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had  made  unto  themfelves.  This  does  not  contradict 
Mofes  \  therefore  it  is  not  what  Amos  fays,  but  what 
you  make  him  fay,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  accounts  in  the  Pentateuch . 

As  to  Jeremiah,  if  indead  of  quoting,  as  you  do, 
a  detached  paffage,  you  had  added  to  it  what  goes  be¬ 
fore  and  after,  the  pretended  contradiction  between 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophet,  would  foon  have 
difappeared. 

In  this  noble  chapter,  which  we  invite  you  to  read 
over  again,  fir,  the  prophet  means  to  fhew  the  Jews, 
that  the  ceremonies  and  facrifices  on  which  they  built 
their  hopes,  were  of  no  value  in  the  fight  of  God, 
without  their  obedience  to  the  moral  law  ?  ye  jleal , 
murder ,  and  commit  adultery ,  faith  he,  and  j wear 
falfely ,  and  come ,  and  Jland  before  me ,  in  this  houfe , 
which  is  called  by  my  name !  Be  gone.  Put  your 
burnt- offerings  unto  your  facrifices  and  eat  fitejh  ;  for , 
fays  he,  in  order  to  fhew  them  that  he  prefers  the 
obfervance  of  the  moral  law,  to  any  facrifice,  I fpake 
not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day 
that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ,  concerning 
burn  t -offerings ,  or  facrifices  ;  but  this  thing  commanded 
l  them ,  faying ,  obey  my  voice ,  and  I  will  be  your  God , 
and  ye  fhall  be  my  people ,  and  walk  ye  in  all  the  ways 
that  I  commanded  you ,  that  it  may  be  (i)  well  unto  you. 

Tindal  quoted  this  paffage  as  well  as  you,  and 
with  his  ufual  honefty  ;  he  alfo  left  out  the  conclu- 
fion,  becaufehe  faw  that  it  explains  the  whole,  and 
determines  the  true  fenfe  of  it.  It  is  evident,  that  it 
is  not  Jeremiah’s  intention  to  deny,  that  God  had 
required  facrifices  from  our  fathers  in  the  wildernefs, 
and  that  they  had  offered  him  fome,  but  to  make 
them  fenfible,  that  obedience  to  his  law  was  required 
above  all  things,  and  in  preference  to  all  burnt- 
offerings. 

Before  Jeremiah,  Ifaiah  had  introduced  the  Lord, 
fpeaking  nearly  in  the  fame  terms  to  his  people. 


^  i  )  Well  u/iio  you. 


Jeremiah,  ch.  7.  v.  20.  Aut 
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(\\To  what  purpofe  is  the  multitude  of  your  facrifices 
i nto  me?  faith  the  Lord :  /  am  fall  of  the  burnt- 

offerings  of  rams.  Bring  no  more  vain  ob. at. ions.  Li- 

■cenfe  is  an  abomination  unto  me.  But  he  adds,  anil  let 
us  obferve  by  the  way,  that  this  Jewilh  philofophy, 
is  as  good  as  that  of  the  modern?,  wafh  you,  make  you 
dean ,  put  away  the  evil  of  jour  doings ,  fcek  judgment. , 
and  relieve  the  oppre fed,  judge  the  fathcrlefs,  plead  J  li¬ 
the  widow,  &c.  &C.  Come  now  and  let  us  rca fin  toge¬ 
ther  Was  Ifaiah  telling  our  fatners,  that  God  re¬ 
tired  no  more  facrifices  ?  No,  certainly,  the  pro¬ 
phet  offered  facrifices  himfelf,  and  the  la  tv  ordeicd 
it  •  but  he  meant  to  tell  them,  that  juliice  and  me:  - 
cy  are  more  pleafing  to  the  Lord,  than  the  molt 

fumptuousburnt-ofierings.  , 

In  this  fame  fenfe  another  prophet  fays,  I  (hjircd 
mercy,  and  not  facrifice ;  that  is,  I  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  lacred 
writings,  than  this  manner  of  exprefling  the  prefer¬ 
ence  which  is  given  to  one  thing  above  another.  1  o 
take  advantage  offuch  paffages,  as  Tindal  has  done, 
ihews  either  ignorance  of  our  language,  or  want  ot 
fincerity.  What  fort  of  a  guide  is  this,  fir,  whom 
you  follow  fo  implicitly  ?  Were  you  formed  to  walk 
in  his  fteps  thus  blindly,  and  to  repeat  without  exa¬ 
mination  his  mod  frivolous  objections  f 

But  even  fuppofe  the  two  texts  which  you  ciuoie 
were  obfeure,  could  they  reafonably  be  put  in  com¬ 
petition  with  that  multitude  of  paffages  io  piecife  and 
clear,  which  atteft  that  the  Ifraclites  worlliipped  A- 
donai  in  the  wildernefs  *.  and  that  even  men  me  .  o.- 
fered  him  facrifices  ?  You  aft  evidently  agamlt  the 
intention  of  two  prophets,  if  you  make  them  ia\  me 
contrary,  and  you  put  them  in  contradiction  not  only 
with  Mofes,  but  with  themfelves.  For  in  Amos,  A- 
donai  reminds  the  Jews,  that  (2)  he  bad  brought  them 
up  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  forty  years 

(i)  To  zo/jat pur  [eft.  Ifaiah,  ch.  I.  v.  II*  Aut. 

(  2)  He  bud  brought  them,  Is’c.  -Arnos,  ch.  2.  v.  JO. 
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taro' the  wildernefs.  And  in  Jeremiah,  he  upbraids 
them,  faying,  that  he  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring 
them  out  oj  the  land  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  covenant 
vehicle  he  made  with  their  fathers,  which  covenant  they 
broke.  Did  Adonai'  conduct  them  thro’  the  wilder- 
nefs,  and  make  a  covenant  with  them,  without  their 
having  acknowledged  him  as  their  god  ?  They  for- 
fake  him  for  other  gods.  They  had  therefore  wor- 
fhipped  him  before  they  ferved  thefe  new  divinities. 

§  3  •  Whether  no  mention  is  made  of  any  a£l  of  wor- 
fiip  of  the  fez  vife  nation  in  the  wildernefs. 

But,  you  fay,  fome  criticks  affert,  that  no  aft  of 
“  worlhip  is  aferibed  to  this  people  in  the  wildernefs, 
no  paffover  celebrated.  No  pentecoft.  No  men- 
‘  tion  made  of  having  celebrated  the  feaft  of  taber- 
“  nacles.  No  publick  prayer  appointed.  And  laft- 
1  v ,  ciiLumcmon,  that  feal  of  the  covenant  between 
God  and  Abraham,  was  not  put  inpraftice/' 

It  would  be  hard  to  collect  fo  many  miftakes  in 
fewer  words.  I  o  begin.  Circurncifion  was  not  put 
in  practice  in  the  wildernefs .  This  is  true,  and  you 
mould  have  recollected  it  ( i )  in  another  place,  where 
you  affirm  the  contrary.  >  : 

No  publick  prayer  appointed.  Perhaps  the  hours 
were  not  fixed,  nor  the  forms  fettled,  as  (2)  they 
were  fmee  ;  but  certainly  the  Ifraelites  did  not  re¬ 
main  forty  years  in  the  wildernefs  without  publick 
prayer.  And  do  we  not  frequently  fee  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  the  people  affiembled  before  the  Lord  to  v/or- 
ffiip  him,  implore  his  abidance,  or  mitigate  his  wrath? 
Was  not  this  publick  prayer  ?  Thofe  criticks  think 
they  have  a  right  to  deny  the  appointment  of  it  in 
general,  becaufe  it  is  not  formally  exprefled  in  the 
books  of  Mofes  ;  but  neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  Jo- 
fhua,  or  the  Judges.  Do  they  imagine,  that  during 
this  long  fpace  of  time,  the  Jews  had  no  publick 
p  >-ayer  ? 

(x)  In  another  plate*  Sec  the  Philof.  Didiion.  article  circumcifion. 

(o)  They  were fince.  They  were  never  fixed  by  the  lav/,  which  ordered 
nothing  with  regard  to  this,  but  only  by  cufiom.  Edit. 
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No  pentecojl .  No  mention  of  the  feoft  of  tabernacles. 
No  ;  but  ought  this  toiurprize  thole  criticks  ?  Have 
they  not  read,  that  the  former  of  thefe  was  to  Le  ce¬ 
lebrated  from  fnch  time  as  they  began  to  put  the  fickle  to 
the  corn ,  and  the  latter,  after  they  had  gathered  in 
their  corn  and (i)  their  wine.  Or  do  they  not  recol¬ 
lect,  that  our  fathers  neither  fowed  nor  reaped  in  the 
wildernefs.  One  of  the  ceremonies,  ordered  in  the 
feaft  of  tabernacles,  was,  to  ereCt  tents,  or  green  ar¬ 
bours,  to  recal  to  their  minds,  that  they  had  fpent 
forty  years  under  tents,  in  the  wildernefs.  And  was 
it  not  natural  then  to  wait  till  they  had  gone  out  of 
the  wildernefs,  to  oblerve  thefe  ceremonies  ?  There¬ 
fore,  by  the  very  law  of  their  inftitution,  thefe  two 
feftivals  were  not  to  take  place,  until  the  Ifraelites 
had  entered  into  the  promifed  land.  Cum  ingrejfi 
fueritis  terram  quam  dabo  vobis.  (2)  Leviticus,  ch. 
23.  Nothing,  therefore,  ought  to  furprize  us  here, 
but  the  amazement  of  thofe  writers  ! 

No  paffover  celebrated.  This  they  affirm,  and  here 
follows  what  the  feripture  fays,  And  the  Lord  fpake 
unto  Mofes  in  the  wildernefs  of  Sinai,  in  the  firfi  month 
of  the  fecond  year,  after  they  were  come  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt ,  faying ,  let  the  children  of  Ifrael  afo  keep  the 
paffover  at  his  appointed feafon ,  in  the  fourteenth  day 
of  this  month  at  even ,  ye  foal l  keep  it  in  his  appointed 
feafon.  And  Mofes  fpake  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
that  they  fhould  keep  the  paffover.  And  they  kept  the 
paffover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even  in 
the  wildernefs  of  Sinai.  Numbers,  ch.  9.  v.  1. 

It  is  true,  that  it  is  not  faid  in  feripture,  that  the 
Jews  celebrated  any  other  paffover  in  the  wildernefs. 
JBut  did  our  fathers  celebrate  no  paffovers,  but  thofe 
which  are  mentioned  m  it  ?  If  this  be  the  cafe,  we 
muff  conclude,  that  they  celebrated  it  but  once  or 
twice  from  the  time  of  Mofes  to  that  of  Jofias.  This 
*  '  A  a 

(1)  Their  wine.  See  Deuteronomy,  ch.  16  v.  I,  i^.  Ant. 

.  (2)  23.  One  of  the  motives  of  the  inftitution  and  cefebra^ 

tion  of  thele  feafts,  was  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  gilts,  by  offering  him 
t  «e  brit  fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  which  had  been  gathered  in.  A«t. 
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I  fuppofe,  your  criticks  will  not  tnaintain.  Befides, 
is  it  very  certain  that  the  celebration  of  the  pail'ovcr 
was  commanded  in  the  wildernefs  ?  (1)  Some  learn¬ 
ed  men  think  not. 

The  fcripture ,  fay  your  criticks  laftly,  mentions  no 
religious  act  of  the  people  in  the  wildernefs.  But  it 
fpeaks  of  the  confiruction,  erection,  and  confecra- 
tion  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the  altar,  of  that  of 
Aaron  and  his  children,  of  that  of  the  facred  veffels, 
&c.  It  fhews  us  an  high  prieft,  priefts,  a  whole  tribe 
confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar.  Gould  th6 
Hebrews  be  poffeffed  of  every  thing  belonging  to 
worlhip,  without  ever  performing  any  aft  of  wor- 
fhip  ?  It  fpeaks  of  the  facred  fire  kept  up  on  the  altar 
of  burnt-offerings,  of  the  incenfe  which  was  burned 
on  the  altar  of  incenfe.  Are  not  thefe  fo  many  religi¬ 
ous  aft's  ?  It  fhews  us  Aaron,  with  the  cenfer  in  his 
hand,  invoking  the  name  of  the  Almighty  for  lfrael ; 
his  children  put  to  death  for  having  offered  a  it  range 
fire  before  the  Lord;  and  Corah,  with  his  party, 
contending  with  the  brother  of  Mofes  for  the  facer- 
dotal  office.  Do  not  all  thefe  fafts,  which  happened 
in  the  wildernefs,  fuppofe  fame  religious  a  els  done 

there  ? 

The  moil  folemn  a  cl  of  religion  is  fa'crifice  ;  and 
it  is  of  this  in  particular  that  the  criticks  certainly 
lpeak .  But  how  can  they  fay  that  there  never  is  any 
mention  made  of  facrifices,  offered  by  the  Ifraelites  in 
the  wildernefs  ?  Probably  they  never  read  the  24th 
chapter  of  Exodus,  where  we  are  told,  that  Mofes 
built  cm  altar  under  mount  Sinai.  And  he  fent  young 
men  of  the  children  of  lfrael ,  which  offered  burnt- 
offerings,  and  facrificed peace-offerings  of  oxen  unto  the 
'herd.  °  They  never  read  the  book  of  Numbers,  where 
it  is  faid,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  that  at  the  confeCra- 
tion  of  the  tabernacle,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  prefent- 

( 1 ;  Some  learned  men.  We  muft  obferve  'however  that  the  booh  of  Leviti¬ 
cus,  whilft  it  places  the  feall  of  peiitecoft,  and  that  of  tabernacles,  among 
tfcofe  which  wers  tlot  to  be  celebrated  till  they  Came  to  the  land  of  promile, 

fays  nothing  of  the  paffover.  Aut. 
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ed  unto  Mofes  thirty-fix  bulls,  feventy-two  rams,  and 
fo  many  lambs,  to  be  lacrificed  to  the  Lord.  Nor 
have  they  read  the  eighth  chapter  ol  Leviticus,  _ 
where  Mofes,  whilft  he  is  confecrating  Aaron,  offers 
a  facrifice  of  expiation,  and  an  whole  burnt-ollering. 
Nor  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  book,  whei  e,  aftei  Aa¬ 
ron  has  offered  divers  iacrilices  for  himleif,  and  for 
the  people,  a  fire  lent  from  heaven,  infiantly  con- 
fumes  the  flefh  of  the  vittims  laid  on  the  altar.  Nor 
the  fixteenth  chapter  of  the  fame,  where  the  facrifice 
of  the  fcape-goat  is  ordered,  and  where  it  is  added, 
that  Aaron  did  what  Mofes  had  commanded . 

No,  they  have  read  nothing,  at  leaft  with  atten¬ 
tion.  ’  The  feriptures  which  they  criticife,  are  quite 
new  to  them,  or  very  fuperficially  underffood  by 
them.  For  it  would  be  too  great  a  breach  ol  honelty 
in  them,  to  affirm  boldly,  that  the  feriptures  mention 
no  religious  ad  performed  in  tne  wildernefs,  d  they 
had  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

$  4.  Why  the  Pentateuch  mentions  no  religious  ad  of 
the  Hebrews  in  the  wildernej s ,  for  the  fpacc  of  thirty- 
eight  years.  In  what  fenfe  the  facrcd  writers  may  have 
faid,  that  the  Hebrews fervedjirangc  gods  during  forty 

years . 

muft  not  however  conceo.],  thcit  in  the  recite^ 
of  what  happened  to  the  Ifraelites,  during  forty 
years,  we  find  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years,  in 
which  the  Pentateuch  makes  no  mention  of  any  fieri  - 
frees,  or  any  other  religious  aid.  li  e  reaion  or  it  is 
dear,  and  you  would  have  feen  it,  if  you  had  read 
thofe  facred  books  with  a  little  more  care.  The 
Pentateuch  entirely  omits  the  recital,  of  what  pafled 
during  this  whole  fpace  of  time.  You  may  obferve, 
fir,  that  Mofes’s  recital  terminates  towards  the  end 
of  the  fecond  year,  and  that  he  does  not  refume  the 
thread  of  it,  until  the  find  month  of  the  fortieth 

year . 

In  this  interval,  doubtlefs,  muff  be  placed  thofe 
long  and  frequent  relapfe  into  idolatry, which  Mofes, 
jofhua,  Amos,  &c.  upbraid  them  with,  and  which 
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and  to  that  of  the  fortieth,  in  which  they  joined 
tbemfelves  to  Beelphegor ,  were  fufficient  to  make  our  . 
prophet  fay,  in  the  oratorial  ftyle,  that  this  faith- 
Iefs  nation  had  ferved  Jlrange  gods  during  forty  years 
in  the  wilder nefs.  Thefe  holv  men  fpoke  conforma¬ 
bly  to  the  genius  of  their  language  and  their  age. 
They  did  not  cavil  about  words,  It  is  a  feeble  and 
childifh  refource  to  (train  their  expreffions  at  this 
time,  in  order  to  make  them  contradict  the  legiflator. 
This  fir,  is  a  piece  or  chicanery,  very  unworthy  of  a 
writer  of  your  learning  and  and  reputation. 

§  5.  Strange  gods  worfhipped  by  the  lfraeiites  in  the 
* wildernefs .  Whether  Mofes  tolerated  item.  Paffage 
cf  the  book  of  Jcffjua . 

Your  criticks  take  advantage  of  the  following 
paffage  of  Jofhua ,  ch.  24.  v.  22.  And  JoJhua 
faid  unto  the  people,  ye  are,  witrftffes  againft  yomfelves , 
that  ye  have  chofen  the  Lord  to  ferve  him ,  ami  they 
faid  we  are  witmjfes  :  Now  th  erf  ore  put  ,  away 
the  Jirange  gods,  that  are  among  you ,  and  incline 
your  heart  unto  the  Lord  God  of  IfraeL  And*  the  peo¬ 
ple  [aid  unto  JoJhua ,  the  Lord  our  God  will  we  ferve , 
and  his  voice  will  we  obey .  From  this  they  infer, 
that  the  Jews  had  in  dif put  ably  other  gods,  beftdes  Ado - 
nai  under  Mofes.  Alas  !  who  denies  it  ?  The  fcrip- 
ture  affirms  it  in  numheriefs  places.  But  does 
it  follow,  that  becaufe  they  had  other  gods  in 
the  wildernefs  befides  Adonai,  therefore  they  never 
worfhipped  him  in  it,  and  never  acknowledged  him 
until  they  had  left  it  ? 

Thefe  gods  therefore,  you  fay,  were  tolerated  by 
Mofes .  We  (hall  obferve,  iff,  I  hat  to  tolerate 
irregularities,  which  one  would  wifh  to  prevent, 
without  having  the  power,  is  not  the  fame  thing  as 
to  grant  full  Iberiy  of  committing  them .  sdly.  When 
the  greateff  part  of  the  nation  forfook  the  Lord  for 


we  do.net  deny.  This  dereliction,  fo  often  repeated,  * 
of  the  worfhip  of  Jehovah,  thofe  apoftacies  which 
became  fo  frequent,  added  to  thofe  of  the  firft  year* 
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ftrange  gods,  how  could  Mofes  avoid  tolerating  the 
idolaters  ?  They  fhook  off  at  once,  the  yoke  of  both 
civil  and  religious  obedience,  and  added  rebellion 
to  idolatry.  Miracles  then  would  be  neceffary  to 
punifii  them.  God  only  could  do  it,  and  fo  he 
did  it.  3dly,  The  feripture  which  tells  us,  that  the 
Jews  during  the  thirty-eight  years, of  which  the  relati¬ 
on  is  omitted  in  the  Pentateuch,  worfhipped  the  holt 
of  heaven,  Moloch,  &c.  tells  us  alfo,  that  they  all 
died  in  the  wildernefs,  under  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 
This  is  all  we  know  of  the  matter,  and  all  that  your 
criticks  can  know  of  it.  The  feripture  is  lilent  with 
regard  to  every  thing  elfe.  4thly,  You  therefore 
know  not  what  happened,  and  yet  you  propofe  this 
event,  as  a  model  of  conduct  to  the  powers  of 
this  world.  Truly,  they  are  well  inftrudted. 

§  6.  A  paffage  of  Deuteronomy ,  which  the  criticks 

mifinterpret . 

You  quote  the  following  paffage  of  Deuteronomy, 
ch.  12.  v.  8.  7~e  Jhall  not  do ,  after  all  the  things 

that  we  do  here  this  day ,  every  man  whatfoever  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  You  and  your  criticks  infer 
from  this,  that  Mofes  left  our  fathers  at  entire  liberty 
with  regard  to  worfrip  and  that  under  his  admini- 
l\ ration,  they  might  ferve,  juft  as  they  chofe,  the 
gods  whom  they  liked  beft. 

But  what  a  wrretched  piece  of  criticifm  is  this 
inference  !  Whoever  will  purfue  this  chapter  cur- 
forily,  will  find  that  the  liberty  in  queftion,  rcfpech 
ed  only  the  offering  facrifices  fometimes  in  one  place, 
fometimes  in  another,  becaufe  they  had  then  no 
fixed  place.  Te  Jhall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that 
we  do  here  this  day ,  every  man  whatfoever ,  is  right  in 
his  own  eyes ,  for  ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  reft,  and 
to  the  inheritance  which  the  ’ Lord  your  God  giveth 
Jou 5  but  when  ye  go  over  for  dan  and  dwell  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you  to  inherit ,  "then 
itjere^  jhall  be  a  place ,  which  the  Lord  your  God  frail 
choofe  to  cavfe  his  name  to  dwell  there,  thither  Jhall  ye 
bring  all  that  l  command  you,  your  burnt-offerings  and 
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your  fa  orifices^  your  tithes ,  &c.  &c.  This  liberty  might 
perhaps  be  extended  ftill  further  to  the  omiffion 
of  feme  other  rites,  fuch  as  circumcifion,  various 
oblations  and  purifications,  &c,  &c.  which  the 
Ifraelites  could  not  put  into  regular  practice  du¬ 
ring  their  travels.  But  indeed  nothing  except 
the  impartial  eye  of  your  criticks,  could  fee  in  this 
paffage,  an  entire  liberty  given  to  the  Ifraelites,  of 
worfiiipping  what  gods  they  ple-afed. 

*§  7.  Whether  Mofes  tranfgrepd  the  law  he  had 
given  of  making  no  images.  Brazen ferpent.  Bulls  of 
Solomon. 

But  here  is  fomething  ftill  better.  Mofes 
“  himfelf  feems  now  to  tranfgrefs  the  law  which 
“  he  had  made.  He  forbad  all  images,  yet  he  put 

up  the  brazen  ferpent.  Solomon  caufed  twelve 

bulls  to  be  engraved. ”  &c.  &c. 

You  might  have  added*  to  give  ftrength  to  this 
little  objection,  that  the  legiflator  ordered  the  figures 
of  cherubims  (1)  to  be  worked,  and  embroidered 
on  the  vails  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the  fanftuary. 
That  he  commanded  cherubims  of  gold  to  be  placed 
over  the  ark,  which  they  covered  with  their  wings 
&c.  &c.  And  yet  he  did  not  tranjgrefs  the  law  which 
he  had  given ,  becaufe  it  did  not  absolutely  prohibit 
the  making  any  image  or  likenefs  ;  but  the  making 
it  with  intent  of  worfnip.  I  hus  our  fathers  under- 
ftood  it,  and  thus  did  even  Jofephus.  Now  Mofes 
did  not  make  the  brazen  ferpent,  nor  the  cheru¬ 
bims  with  intent  of  worfhip.  You  allow  that  the 


(I)  To  be  sorted  and  engra-ved.  Cur  fathers  had  learned  thefe  arts  in 
Egypt.  This  pa  Stage  of  the  l  entateuch,  agrees  with  what  profane  authors 
tell  us  that  the  Egyptians,  a  people  „  as  you  fay,  in  all  ages  c..n  exnp  te, 
invented  the  art  if  working  /poS  duffs  and  carried  that 

an  high  perfe&ion,  which  they  borrowed,  it  is  faid  from  the  B  )  . 

The  learned  Count  de  Caylus,  in  his  new  Memoirs  of  the  Wemy  of  fc- 
feriptione,  i peak’s  of  two  figures  of  Egyptian  porcelain  equal  to  t.at  of , 
and  which  has  all  the  marks  of  the  rnoft  remote  antiquity.  *  <-  <  E 
new  proof,  that  this  contemptible peode  had  nc  fmattering  o  c  T1™  '  ^ 

As  to  tte  figures  of  th,  Cherubims,  if  we  may  judge  of  hem  by  the ^de- 
feription  of  Ezekiel,  and  by  wh9t  Mr.  Voltaire  lays  of  the™, me *cre 
figures  compofed  of  various  parts  of  different  animals,  a  whymfical 

paintings,  or' hieroglyphics,  imiuted  after  the  Egyptians  who  adored  then 

tempies  with  them. 
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tfWr;VWf  %mr  paid  them  no  hind  of  adoration ,  and 
wheii  in  procefs  of  time,  they  began  to  do  lo, 
a  pidus  king  eaufed  the  image  to  be  defir oyed. 
Mdfes’s  conduct  does  not  contradict  the  law, 
but  the  interpretation  you  are  pleafed  to  give  of  it. 

Thefe  are  the  reflections  which  we  made,  after  pe- 
ruling  what  you  have  faid  ol  toleration,  under  trie 
government  of  Mofes,  this  great  man  certainly  gave 
all  the  indulgence  which  was  confident  with  a  wife 
and  good  admini Aration,  that  delights  not  in  feverity, 
but  however  ufes  it,  where  it  is  indifpenfible  and  may 
be  ufeful.  This  you  might  have  fliewn  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  this  refpeCt,  the 
xonduCt  of  Mofes  might  have  been  propofed  as  a 
pattern  to  the  rulers  of  this  world.  But  to  charge 
him  with  an  abfolute  indifference,  with  regard  to 
worfhip,  to  affert  that  he  left  the  Hebrews  at  entire 
liberty ,  upon  an  objeCt  fo  important  in  the  mind  of 
'  every  wife  legiflator,  and  in  order  to  confirm  thefe 
affertions,  and  to  cad  a  ridicule  on  the  Pentateuch, 
by  placing  it  in  contradiction  with  the  prophets,  to 
add  that  the  facred  writers  affirm,  that  our  fathers 
acknowledged  none  but  fir  ange  gods  in  the  wildernefs , 
that  they  performed  no  ads  of  worjhip  < there ,  and  never 
ferved  Jehovah  until  after  they  left  it.  All  this  is  mif- 
reprefentihg  the  known  character  of  Mofes,  and  con¬ 
tradicting  without  reafon  or  profit,  not  only  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  -prophets,  but  all  the  feriptures 
and  traditions.  We  think  that  thefe  affertions,  fo 
•falfe  and  fo  derogatory  from  the  excellence  of  your 
works,  fhould  not  have  found  a  place  in  them,  or 
ought  to  be  expunged  out  of  them. 


We  are,  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  V.  ...  :  : 

Whether  the  celebrated  writer ,  is  more  fuccefsful  in  his 
proofs  of  the  practice  of  toleration  in  the  JewiJh Jlate, 
from  the  hiflory  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kings ,  and  from 
the  conduti  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  ?  Expla* 
nation  of  different  paffages  offcripture ..  Falfe  reqfon - 
ing ,  miftakes ,  mif applications  of  the  cri  tick. 

V 

JL  O  U  endeavour,  fir,  ftill  further  to  eflablifh 
your  ideas  of  toleration,  by  the  hiftory  of  our  judges 
arj4  our  kings,  and  upon  the  condud  and  writings  of 
cur  prophets.  We  fhall  now  fee,  with  what  exad- 
nefs  you  quote  all  thefe  fads,  and  with  what  juftnefs 
you  apply  them. 

FACTS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  HIS  TORT  OF 

THE  JUDGES. 

§  i  Faff  age  in  the  book  of  Judges ,  where  Jephlha 

fpeaks  of  Chamos . 

You  fir  ft  produce  a  paflage  out  of  the  book  of 
judges,  chap.  n.  Where  Jephtha  fays  to  the  Am¬ 
monites,  will  not  thou  poffefs  that  which  Chamos  thy 
god giveth  thee  to  poffefs  ?  So7  whomfoever  the  Lord  cur 
God  f call  drive  out  from  before  us ,  them  will  we  poffefs. 
4C  This  declaration  is  precife,  you  fay,  it  may  lead  us 
u  very  far,  but  it  is  at  leaft  a  clear  proof,  that  God 
<c  tolerated  Chamos.  For  the  holy  fcripture  does 
44  not  fay,  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  thofe  lands 
44  which  you  fay  have  been  given  you  by  the  god 
cc  Chamos  ;  it  fays  pofitively,  you  have  a  right,  tibi 
44  jure  debenture  which  is  the  true  fenfe  of  thofe  He  - 
brew  words,  otho  tirafch.^ 

God  tolerated  Chamos .  Therefore  intolerance  was 
not  always  practiced  in  the  Jewifh  ftate.  We  muft 
confefs,  fir,  that  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  feel  the  juft- 
nefs  of  this  inference. 
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God  tolerated  Chdmos ,  as  he  tolerated  all  the  gods  of 
the  idolatrous  nations.  What  is  the  purport  of  this, 
and  zvhat  does  it  lead  to? 

Other  writers,  Tindal  for  inflance,  who  have 
quoted  this  pafiage  before,  drew  the  fame  conch: Hon 
from  it  that  you  want  to  draw,  Diet.  Philof.  and 
Philof.  of  Hiftory,  that  fephtha  acknowledged  Cha- 
mos  for  a  true  god.  But  do  we  not  reafon  every  dav 
againft  people  after  their  own  principles,  fuppofing 
them  for  a  moment  true,  altho’  we  believe  them  falfe? 
this  is  what  Jephtha  does  and  certainly  this  cannot 
lead  us  very  far. 

The  learned  quotation  of  the  Hebrew  words  ctho 
iirafch,  tibi  jure  debentur,  may  dazzle  fome  female 
readers,  but  does  not  invalidate  our  anfwer. 

When  we  fay  to  a  Mahometan,  “  You  mud  obey 
“  the  law  of  your  prophet,  therefore  you  mu  ft  not 
“  drink  wine  do  we  look  upon  obedience  to  the 
law  of  Mahomet  as  a  real  obligation,  and  on  the  iin- 
poftor  as  a  prophet  ? 

§  2.  Of  Mich  as  and  of  the  fix  hundred  nycn  rf  the 
tribe  of  Dan. 

But  here  follows  a  difficulty,  which  would  have 
appeared  ftronger,  if  you  had  not  yourfelf  weakened 
it.  It  is  the  hiftory  of  Michas  and  the  Danites,  relat¬ 
ed  in  the  17th  and  1 8th  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Judges. 

“  Michas’s  mother,  you  fay,  had  loft  one  thoufand 
“  one  hundred  pieces  of  filver.  Her  fon  reftored 
“  them  to  her.  She  confecrated  this  money  to  the 
“  Lord,  and  caufed  idols  to  be  made  out  of  it.  She 
“  built  a  fmall  chapel,  aLevite  officiated  in  it.  And 
“  Michas  cried  out,  now  the  Lord  will  be  good  to 
“  me,,  for  I  have  in  my  houfe  a  prieft  of  the  tribe  of 
“  Levi.  In  the  meantime,  fix  hundred  men  of  the 
“  tribe  of  Dan,  who  were  preparing  to  take  pofief- 
“  don  of  fome  village ,  having  no  Levitical  pried  s 
“  with  them,  and  wanting  them,  in  order  that  God 
“  might  profper  their  undertaking,  went  to  JVJi-. 
“  chas’s  houfe,  took  away  his  ephod,  his  idols  and 
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«*  the  Levite.  Then  they  boldly  attacked  a  village 
“  called  Lais,  and  put  every  thing  to  fire  and  fword. 
“  They  gave  the  name  of  Dan  to  Lais,  in  token  of 
<c  their  vi&ory.  They  placed  Michas’ s  idol  upon  the 

altar,  and  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  Jona-* 
<£  than,  the  grandfon  of  Mofes,  was  the  high  prielt 
<c  of  this  temple,  where  the  God  of  Ifrael,  and  th£ 
“  idol  of  Michas  were  worlhipped.”  '  1 

Michas  had  idols.  True,  but  in  what  time  ?' Ilf 
a  time,  fays  the  book  of  Judges,  -when  there  vJas'  ma¬ 
king  in  Ifrael,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  The  fcripture  makes  this  obfervation 
thrice  in  this  chapter,  which  fhould  not  have  eicaped 
you.  Is  it  wonderful  that  in  this  feafon  of  inarchv, 
an  individual  fhould  have  committed  fuch  a  crime 
with  impunity  ?  And  what  can  you  conclude  from  it  ?- 
Wife  governments  ought  not  to  draw  precedent^ 
from  what  happens  in  times  of  confufion. 

You  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  the  Danites  perfevered 
longer  in  this  w-orfhip.  We  allow  it,  but  are  you 
fure  that  this  worfhip  was  publick  enough  to  be 
known  in  Ifrael  ?  At  lead,  it  was  very  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  that  fplendour  and  celebrity,  which  you  fuppofe. 
You  give  the  Danites,  a  temple,  an  high  prieft  >  but 
this  temple  was  built  in  your  imagination,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  that  alfo,  for  the  title  of  high  pried ,  with 
which  you  decorate  Jonathan.  We  are  not  at  alt 
furprized  at  thefe  exaggerations.  In  the  fame  flrain 
of  impartiality,  the  high  prieft  and  the  temple  are 
placed  in  a  village,  and  the  temple  of  Jerufafcm  is  call- 
ed  a  country  barn . 

Perhaps  the  prieft  of  Dan,  was  the  grandfon  of  Mo* 
fes.  The  moft  pious  men,  we  fee  the  cafe  too  often, 
have  not  always  luitable  defeendants.  However,  fir, 
altho*  the  vulgate  makes  Jonathan  grandfon  of  the  ie- 
giflator,  yet  the  Chaldaick  paraphrafe,  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  Hebrew  text,  &c.  give  him  Gerfon  for  fa* 
ther,  and  Manaffe  for  grandfather.  Thus  what  you 
look  upon  as  remarkable,  may  be  falfe,  or  at  foaft  ve- 
xy  doubtful. 
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However  this  be,  if  (0  Lais  or,  Df  Lwas  * 
might  it  not  happen,  that  a  faft  which  happened  m  a 
village,  at  the  extremity  of  the  country,  fliould  not 

be  known  in  Ifrael  ?  #  .  . 

Let  us  go  a  ftep  farther.  Is  it  very  certain  that 

Michas  and  the  Danites  worfhipped  idols  ?  Son*c  great¬ 
er  i  ticks  deny  it,  and  very  lately  a  learned  Englii  mian 
undertook  their  defence:  ll/does  it,  we  think,  (2) 
in  a  very  plaufable  manner,  and  altho  he  g i v e o  no  de- 
tnonftration,  yet  we  may  fairly  conclude  ironi  what 
he  fays,  that  the  idolatry  of  Michas  and  the  Daiiite^, 

rs  not  fo  inconteitable  as  you  iuppofe  it.  ^ 

But  let  us  not  adopt  this  conjecture,  altho  it  be 
ingenious,  and  relts  on  the  authority  of  tne^  learned 
Grptius.  Let  us  confeis,  with  the  grearffl  part  of 
the  commentators,  that  the  Danites,  in  open  dedance 
of  the  law,  worlhipped  the  Lord  under  the  figure  of 
$Ln  idol,  which  was  taken  from  Michas.  Lut  it  would 
be  proper  to  fix  the  period,  and  duration  of  this  wor¬ 
ship,  if  you  want  to  make  it  fo  ftriking  an  example  of 
toleration  as  you  pretend.  Now,  in  this  you  have 

( t )  La's.  It  was  a  city  inhabited  by  the  Sidonians,  it  was  fituated  at  the 
loot  of  Mount  Libanus  near  the  fource  of  the  Jordan.  Aut> 

(2)  In  a  very  plaufible  manner.  He  thinks  that  the  mother  of  IVIichas,  as 
fhe  lived  far  from  Shiio,  where  the  tabernacle  then  was,  and  found  herfelf 
thus  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  going  often  thither  to  worOup  the  Lord,  re- 
foived  to  remove  this  inconvenience  I  hat  with  this  intent,  lhe  coniecratcd 
the  money  which  her  fon  reftored  her,  to  the  budding  a  chapel,  or  houfe  o£ 
f  rayer,  for  herfelf  and  her  neighbours.  That  in  the  earlieft  times  of  the  Jew- 
jfh  commonwealth,  thefe  houfes  of  prayer yprofeuchce ,  were  common  thro  the 
country  ;  that  what  the  vulgate  renders  by  fculptitia  and  conjhtila ,  and  even 
"thefe  Latin  terms,  do  not  fignify  fotely  and  exclufivey  idols ,  hut  all  kinds  of 
works,  engraven  or  molten, Jfuch  as  a  portable  altar, candleftick*,  and  other 
titenfils  for  the  ufe  of  the  chapel,  in  imitation  of  what  was  praftifed  in  the  ta¬ 
bernacle.  That  altho’  this  chapel  is  called  in  fome  verfions,  houfe  of  gods,  the 
text  may  be  rendered  and  has  been  rendered  by  fome  interpreters,  brufe  %f 
god.  That  the  Elohim,  the  gods,  which'  Michas  had  got  made,  and  which  he 
loudly  reclaimed,  might  have  been  only  the  utenflU  employed  in  worfhip, 
which  the  author  proves  by  various  pillages  of  feripture.  According  to  him, 
then  Michas’ s  crime  was  not  his  having  had  idols,  but  having  imitated  in  hi# 
chapel,  the  worfhip  paid  to  God  in  his  tabernacle,  and  having  thought  himfelf 
difoenfed  by  this,  from  going  to  Shiloh  to  vvorlhip,  and  having  brought  over 
his  neighbours  to  tins  fchifm.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  eenceive  how  the  mother 
of  Michas,  could  confecratc  her  one  thoufand  one  hundred  pieces  of  hirer  to 
the  Lord ,  in  order  to  make  up  idols  of  them  ;  and  how  Michas  and  the  Danites 
Could  flatter  th.emfelves,  that  they  were  particularly  favoured  by  the  Lord,  bo 
(a ufe  they  bad  idols  iviih  them. 
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n.otj  nor  can  have  any  certainty.  If  forrle  cri ticks 
place  it  lo  far  back  as  the  death  of  Jofhda,  and  of  hii 
council  of  elders r  others  maintain,  and  I  think  with 
fame  reafcn,  that  it  did  not  begin  till  after  the  death, 
of  Samfon,  and  that  it  ended  when  the  ark  was  taken, 
and  the  Danites  were  dilpofTeffed  of  their  conqueits, 
.by  the  victorious  Philiftines.  Of  thefe  two  opinions,, 
one  is  at  leart  doubtful  ;  according  to  the  other, 
which  fee-ms  to  us  the  moft  probable,  this  worfhip 
was  tolerated  only  in  times  of  anarchy,  and  under  the 
weak  and  unhappy  administration  of  Heli.  We 
think  fir, that  an  inflanee  taken  frBni  fuch  troubled 
times,  and  of  lo  uncertain  a  date,  proves  but  little, 
( i)  if  it  proves  any  thing. 

§  3*  Worfhip  of  Baal-Berith. 

Altha’  fome  learned  men,  have  doubted  whether 
Michas,. and  the  Danites,  worfhipped  idols,  no  one 
ever  disputed  this,  that  our  fathers  paid  an  idolatrous 
worfhip  to  Baal-Berith  ;  but  your  notions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  worfhip  do  not  appear  very  exaQn 
u  The  Hebrews,  you  fay,  after  the  death  of  Gide¬ 
on,  worfhipped  (2)  Baal-Berith,  for  near  twenty 
years,  and  they  renounced  the  worfhip  of  Adonai, 
without  making  any  prince,  judge,  or  prieft,  cry 
out  murder.  I  allow  their  tranfgreffion  was  great, 
but  if  this  piece  of  idolatry  was  tolerated,  how 
much  more  fhould  thefe  differences  be,  which  fuh- 
ii(t  in  the  true  worfhip  !J> 

But  who  informed  you,  fir,  that  the  Hebrews 
worfhipped  Baal-Berith,  for  near  twenty  yearn  ?  The 
fcripture  mentions  this  worfhip,  but  fixes  not  the  du- 
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(r)  If  it  proves  any  thing.  This  proof  is  {till  the  more  weak,  becaufc 
that  contrary  to  the  inilitution  of  Mofes,  the  Hebrews,  after  Jofliua,  neg¬ 
lected  for  a  long  time  to  appoint  chiefs,  who  like  him,  were  to  have  a 
general  authority  over  all  Ifraei.  That  the  greateft  part  of  the  Judges  who- 
.  lucceeded  hin>,  were  ackowledged  only  by  their  own  tribe,  and  that 
not  one  of  them  perhaps  down  to  Samuel,  had  power  fuificient  to  make  the 
true  religion  fiouritti.  Therefore  it  is  not  iurprifmg,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  authority  of  government  was  fo  weak,  and  when  the  Canantarts  were 
fUH  matters  of  part  of  the  country,  an  idolatrous  worfhip,  fhould  have  been 
kept  up  with  impuaity  among  fome  Danites  on  the  frontier.  See  Ckiu-s 
the  Book  of  Judges.  Edit. 

(2)  See  judges,  ch.-  8.  v.  3#; 
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tation  of  it.  Perhaps  this  piece  of  idolatry,  which 
began  after  the  death  of  Gideon,  ended  at  the  time 
that  Thola  became  a  judge.  We  think  we  have  xea- 
fon  to  draw  this  conclufion,  from  what  the  facred 
writer  fays,  that  God>  moved  undoubtedly  by  the  re¬ 
pentance  of  his  people,  raifed  them  a  deliverer  in  the 
perfon  of  this  judge.  Can  you  produce  any  proofs  to 
the  contrary  ? 

’Tis  a  misfortune  that  the  fcripture  does  not  fay,, 
that  fame  prieft  cried  out  murder.  Your  writers  would 
then  have  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  declaring  a- 
gainft  priefts. 

But  had  you  reafon  to  be  furprized,  that  no  prince 
or  judge  condemned  thofe  crimes  ?  Alas  !  fir,  what 
judge  could  do  it,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
judges  ?  For  furely  you  do  not  infert  Abimelech,  in 
the  number  of  the  judges.  A  zeal  for  religion,  and 
a  love  of  order,  were  not  to  be  expended  from  fuch' 
a  monffer. 

If  this  piece  of  idolatry  zuas  t  derated ,  &c.  Is  it  a  ft  orr- 
ifhing  that  it  was  fo,  in  a  time  of  confufion  and  ty¬ 
ranny  ?  What!  fir,  is  it  a  tyrant,  fuch  as  Abime¬ 
lech  ?  Is  it  what  pailed  under  the  odious  and  tottering 
■  admiSnftration  of  this  ufurper,  which  you  propofe  as 
a  model  to  fovereigns  ?  Truly  you  are  ingenious  in 
finding  out  examples ! 

§  4.  Of  the  Bethfamites  who  were  f  ruck  dead ,  re¬ 
turning  from  the  ark .  The  criticks  refledions  on  this 
fubject. 

If  we  are  to  believe  you,  fir,  fome  perfons  produce 
as  a  proof  of  intolerance,  the  feverity  which  G  od 
ihewedto  the  Bethfamites;  and  it  muft  be  granted, 
that  you  refute  this  notion,  in  a  triumphant  manner. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  obierved,  which  is, 

'  that  this  notion  never  vet  came  into  any  body’s 
head. 

No,  fir,  nobody  ever  yet  reafoned  fo  ill.  The 
whole  is  an  ungrounded  fuppofition  on  your  part. 
You  know  this  well,  but  you  wimed  to  bring  in  this 
piece  of  our  hiftory,  and  vou  found  no  other  wav  of 
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doing  it*  Indeed  the  turn  is  not  happy,  let  US  fee 
whether  the  reflections  at  leafl  are  juft. 

<c  The  Lord,,  yon  fay,  cut  off  fifty-thoufand  and 
4C  feventy  of  his  people,  merely  becaufe  they  had 
cc  looked  on  the  ark,  which  they  ought  not  to  have 
c*  looked  on.  Such  a  mighty  difference  there  is,  be- 
*  tween  the  laws,  the  times,  the  Jewifh  ceconomy* 
and  every  thing  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  The 
w  unfearchable  ways  of  God,  are  fo  far  fuperior  to 
ours  !  The  feverity  fhewn  to  this  great  number  of 
#c  perfons,  fays  the  judicious  Don  Calniet,  wi  .l  ap- 
u  pear  extraordinary,  only  to  thofe  who  have  not 
<c  confidered  to  what  a  degree  God  required  fear* 
and  refpeCt  from  his  people,  and  to  thofe  who  mea^ 
4C  fure  the  views  and  fchemes  of  providence,  by  the 
ic  weak  light  of  their  reafon.”  Such  are  the  reflect 
tions,  very  foreign  to  your  fubjeCl,  which  you  have 
thought  fit  to  infert  in  your  treatife.  You  feemed  to 
be  in  great  hafte  to  give  them  to  the  publick. 

Altho’  the  anfwer  of  the  learned  religious,  does 
not  feem  at  all  to  us,  Rich  as  (i)  you  reprefent  it,  yet 
we  chufe  to  give  another,  which  is  better  calculated 
for  a  man,  who  is  fo  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  as 
you  are,  and  who  can  confult  manufcripfs  and  fettle 
texts-  The  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear# 


You  represent  it  Even  fuppofe  the  number  of  thofe  daring  culprit*, 
was  a*  great  a^Don  Calniet  fuppofes,  even  if  we  were.  under  the  necefiityr 
which  we  certainly  are  not,  of  adopting  the  general  opinion  of  interpreters* 
would  there  be  any  thing  fo  very  unreafonable  in  this  account  ? 

When  human  governments  facrifice  thonfands  to  the  fupport  of  law,  and- 
the  glory  of  the  ftate,  their  wifdom  is  extolled.  Andean  we  not  conceive 
that  ©od  may  deftroy  fifty  thoufand  culprits  to  avenge  his  laws,  which  have 
been  infringed,  and  his  majelly  that  has  been  infulted  ?  “  God,  faysaceie- 
«.  brated  writer,  Grotius,  is  abfolute  lord  of  our  live,  and  may  without  |>v- 
«  inff  any  reafon,  and  at  what  time  he  pleafes,  take  away  this  his  free  gut- 
I,et  us  not  then  be  furprifed  at  his  taking  it  away  from  faenlegious  people, 
who  according  to  the  law,  had  deferved  to  lofe  it.  As  fevere  as  this  cha ele¬ 
ment  may  appear,  is  it  comparable  to  thofe  dreadful  fcourges,  which  his  a- 
Venging  hand  fometimes  infli&s  on  guilty  nations  ? 

ittend  to  this.  Self  love  is  a  partial  judge.  A  fecret  bcnt  to  ourfelves,  puts 

US  in  the  place  of  the  culprits,  and  becaufe  we  think  we  are  fomethmgo we 

dare  accufe  God  of  injuOice  t  O  man,  light  vapour  !  which  dofi  appear  o 
dav  iult  to  difaopear  to-morrow,  doll  thou  think  thy  life  fo  important  an 
ject’  in  the  fight  of  the  Almighty,  and  doll  Uiou  totally  forget  thy  nothing- 

nets,  and  his  power  !  ChriS* 
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that  fifty  thoufand  and  feventy  men,  were  (truck 
dead  on  this  occaiion. 

And  in  fad  is  it  likely  that  fifty  thoufand  and 
feventy  men  went  to  look  into  the  ark,  and  is  it 
a  probable  fuppofition,  that  fo  many  perfons  indulged 
themfelves  in  fo  criminal  a  curiofity  ? 

Agreeably  to  this,  the  authors  of  the  Arabick,  and 
Syriac  verfions,  feem  to  have  read  no  more  in  their 

thanuferipts,  than five  thoufand  men  of  the  people.  jo- 
fephus  roes  ftill  farther.  T-his  facer  dotal  hiitgrian, 
who  no  doubt,  pofleffed  exaft  manuferipts,  reckons 
no  more  than  feventy  perfons  put  to  death.  And  the 
learned  Kennicott,  has  lately  informed  the  publick, 
that  he  found  no  more  in  the  two  ancient  ma¬ 
nuferipts  which  he  collated. 

Thefe  variations  in  the  numbers,  induce  a  natural 
fufpicion,  of  fome  alteration  in  this  text.  But  the 
fufpicion  is  confirmed,  when  we  confider,  that  the 
Hebrew  text,  as  it  is  found  in  the  printed  bibles, 
and  in  mod  of  the  manuferipts,  if  taken  literally, 
would  fignify  that  God  ftruck  feventy  men ,  fifty 
thoufand  men ,  which  forms  no  fenfe  at  all. 

In  fhort,  the  alteration,  which  we  believe  was 
made  in  this  paffage,  is  not  one  of  thofe  which  can 
fcarcely  be  expected  from  a  good  tranferiber.  The 
omifiion  is  merely  (1)  of  a  fingle  particle  and  let¬ 
ter. 

It  is  not  even  neceffary  to  admit,  that  there 
was  ever  any  alteration  in  the  text.  If  we  fuppofe 
with  the  learned  Bochart,  and  Le  Clerc,  &c.  that 
this  particle  is  unaerftood,  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to  the 
conftant  praftice  of  the  interpreters,  we  may  trans¬ 
late  the  paffage,  in  this  very  plain  and  natural  way, 
God  ftruck  feventy  men  out  of  fifty  thoufand  ;  and 
thus  the  number  becomes  the  fame  that  Jofephus 

(l)  Of  a  fingle  particle  and  letter.  The  r,i  of  t'he  Hebrews  It. is  a  par¬ 
ticle  which  anfwers  to  a  or  e,ex,  de.fed  of  the  Latins.  Like  other  Hebrew  par¬ 
ticles,  it  is  joined  to  nouns,  Mr.  Voltaire,  who,  they  fay,  underftands 
Hebrew,  and,  who.  quotes  it,  as  if  it  was  his  mother  tongue,  will  feel 
better  than  any  one,  the  truth  of  this  reflexion,  £dit% 
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fays,  and  dodfor  Ivennicot’s  two  manufcrrpts. 
Therefore  it  is  not  certain,  that  fifty  thoufand  men 
were  put  to  death  on  this  oecafion. 

In  vain,  after  having  exaggerated  the  number  of 
the  Bethfamites,  probably  far  beyond  truth,  you 
tell  us,  in  order  to  extenuate  their  crime,  that 
Gad  condemned  them  to  death  becaufe  they  had  looked 
m  the  Ark ,  'which  they  ought  not  to  have  hooked 
on.  No  one  can  form  a  doubt  of  their  guilt.  They 
muft  have  known,  that  by  an  exprefs  law,  even 
the  Levites  were  forbidden  under  pain  of  death,  to 
touch  the  ark,  and  to  look  on  it  when  it  was  un¬ 
covered.  Neverthelefs,  in  defiance  of  thefe  prohibiti¬ 
ons,  the  Bethfamites  dared  to  come  near  it,  rafhly  fixe4 
their  eyes  on  it,  and  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
uncovered  and  ( i )  looked  into  it.  What  difficulty  can 
there  be,  in  fuppofing  that  God  chaftifed  this  publick 
and  wilful  act  of  difobediemce,  this  diPtrufiful  andfa- 
.crilegious  curiofity,  by  the  death  of  Jevcnty  cul¬ 
prits.  And  that  whilft  he  was  miraculoufly  reftoring 
to  his  people,  the  ark  of  the  teffimony,  he  inflict¬ 
ed  fuch  an  exemplary  punifliment  on  them,  as 
might  keep  all  others  hereafter  in  due  refpedt.  In 
Ihort  the  crime  of  the  Bethfamites  deferved  death 
bv  law,  and  the  number  of  thofe  who  iuffered,  has 
nothing  incredible  in  it.  Therefore  now  judge  of 
your  farcafms. 

Your  reflections  fall  therefore,  on  a  contefled 
fa£t.  Whatever  opinion  we  adopt  of  this  fact,  they 
are  falfe.  They  have,  according  to  your  confeffion, 
no  relation  to  the  objett  you  have  in  view.  You 
fhould  have  inferred  nothing  in  your  treatife,  but 
what  was  certain  and  ufeful,  and  not  have  overloaded 
it  with  fuch  empty  rubbifh. 

To  fum  up.  You  mention  four  fadls,  in  order 
to  prove  toleration,  by  the  hiftory  of  our  judges.  Of 
thefe,  the  firft  and  fourth  are  out  of  the  queftion, 

. '  * 

(i)  Looted  into  't.  This  i  5  the  ftnfe  of  the  text,  and  many  learned  in* 
terpeters  underftand  it  fo.  Aui . 
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tine  third  proves  toleration  only  in  a  time  of  anar¬ 
chy  arid  confufiori.  And  it  is  not  clear,  that  the  ft- 
cond  proves  any  thing  at  ah*  iheie  ai^  truly  lolid 
reafonings,  and  very  conclufive  examples  ! 

PACTS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  HISTORTOTTIlE 

KINGS . 

Perhaps  the  examples  which  you  have  taken  from 
the  hiftory  of  our  kings,  will  be  more  conclufive- 
Let  us  read  them. 

<c  Solomon  enjoys  peace  in  the  mid  ft  ol  his  ido- 
“  latry.  Jeroboam  caufes  golden  calves  to  be  e- 
u  retted,  and  reigns  during  twenty  years.  Th 6 
«  little  kingdom  of  Judea,  under  Rehoboam,  raifes 
“  altars  and  ftatues  to  ftrange  gods.  The  holy  king 
“  Aza,  deltroys  not  the  high  places.  In  fliort  we  can- 
tc  not  find  any  conftraint,  with  refpeft  to  religion.” 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  here  too,  that  you  write  in 
great  hade,  or  that  you  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  our  hiftory  * 

§  t.  Idolatry  of  Solomon ,  Rehoboam ,  Jeroboam $ 
EsV.  What  they  prove  in  favour  of  toleration. 

Solomon  was  an  idolater ,  but  was  he  fo  unpunifh - 
ed  ?  We  have  obferVed  before,  the  days  of  his  ape- 
(lacy,  were  not  the  profperous  part  of  his  reign  * 
As  foon  as  the  ties  of  religion  were  diflolved*  the 
monarch  gradually  loft  the  hearts  of  his  fubje&s- 
His  authority  was  enfeebled,  and  God  tvho  a- 
lone  had  the  privilege  of  trying  and  punching 
him,  haftened  to  denounce  vengeance  on  him,  and  ta 
let  fall  that  arn  on  his  own  head,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  to  inflict  (i)  fuch  dreadful  blows  on  his  family* 

But  fuppofe  Solomon  had  been  idolatrous,  anti 
enjoyed  peace,  would  this  be  a  found  argument  ia 
favour  of  your  opinion,  concerning  toleration  ? 
Would  it  have  been  lufprifing,  if  fubjefts  who  had 
been  long  inured  to  obedience,  fiould,  either  thro” 
refpect  or  fear,  have  winked  at  the  falfe  (tens  of 

G  c 

(i)  Such  ireaful  bh-v*.  See  the  Idolatry  of  Salomon  and  its  confis 
fences,  king«,  Book  III*  ch  11.  &c. 
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a  king,  who  had  formerly  ruled  over  them,  with 
fo  much  wifdom  and  glory  ?  And  is  it  the  purport 
of  your  treatife,  to  enquire  whether  fubje&s  ought 
to  tolerate  their  fovereigns,  or  fovereigns  their  fub- 
jefts,  when  they  profefs  a  different  worfhip  from 
the  eftablilhed  ?  Solomon  was  an  idolater,  but  Solo¬ 
mon  was  a  king,  and  ail  unhappy  king.  Therefore 
his  example  fhould  not  be  produced  with  fo  much 
confidence. 

(0  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam  erefled  idols.  True, 
fir,  and  many  of  our  kings  imitated  their  impiety. 
But  in  thefe  great  revolts,  in  which  kings  and 
fubjedts,  hurried  away  by  the  example  of  their  kings, 
forlook  the  worfiiip  of  their  fathers  for  ftrange  gods, 
how  was  it  poffible,  for  the  fmall  number  of  the 
faithfui  in  Ifrael,  not  to  tolerate  the  crowd  of  re¬ 
bels  ?  Who  doubts  but  that  oppreffed  religions 
ought  to  tolerate  the  predominant  ? 

§  2.  Conduct  of  Aza ,  and  other  kings .  Whether 
they  were  tolerant?  Mif applications  of  the  learned  critick . 

i he  holy  king  Aza ,  you  fay,  deftroys  not  the  high 
places.  1  ft.  The  worfhip  of  high  places,  aUko*  un¬ 
lawful,  was  not  idolatrous.  Therefore,  it  was  a 
weaknefs,  a  prudential  aft,  bordering  on  timidity, 
to  permit  this,  but  it  could  not  well  be  called  tole¬ 
ration,  in  the  fenfe  you  mean. 

sdly,  Be  it  as  it  will,  perhaps  Aza,  after  having 
done  fo  much  to  re-eftablifh  the  true  worfiiip  in  his 
kingdom,  feared  to  incenfe  the  minds  of  men,  if 
he  went  any  farther.  He  thought  proper  to  yield  to 
neceffity.  And  we  do  not  fuppofe,  that  it  is  the  bent 
of  your  treatife,  to  teach  fovereigns  to  endure  what 
they  cannot  prevent.  No  one  doubts  it. 

3  dly.  Our  hiftory  reprefents  this  holy  king  to  us, 
banifhing  from  his  kingdom  every  abomination ,  pu-. 
ni  filing  idolatry,  even  in  the  perfon  of  his  mother, 
fwearing  with  his  whole  people,  to  put  any  one  among/} 
them  to  death ,  who  would  not  feck  with  all  A/jheart,  (2) 

yeyuhotiTn  find  JR  eh  oh  cam  •  See  BooTc  Til.  of  ch.  I2«3nt]  ltyy  c^CC# 

(2}  C 3/1  of  tier fathers.  See  Taraliponlena,  cJi.  15.  Book  U. 
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the  God  of  their  fathers  ;  and  yet  you  place  him  in 
the  lift  of  tolerating  kings  ! 

When  we  fee  this  pious  monarch,  and  after 
his  example  Jofaphat,  Hezekias,  Manafles,  Jofias, 
&c.  &c.  breaking  idols,  and  throwing  down  their  tem¬ 
ples,  driving  their  priefts  and  worfliippers  out  ot  the 
country,  we  find  it  hard  to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that 
under  our  kings,  there  never  was  any  conftraint  with 
refpefi  to  religion . 

Do  you  then  in  earned,  propofe  the  holy  king  Aza, 
as  a  model  of  toleration  to  rulers  ?  If  they  followed 
his  Heps,  we  fhould  all  of  us,  feitaries,  deifts,  philo- 
fophers,  Jews,  &c.  &c.  cry  out  perfecution.  Like 
an  unfkilful  advocate,  you  hurt  the  caufe,  which  you 
think  you  are  defending. 

Nothing  is  wanting  now  to  complete  your  proof, 
but  to  quote  Jezabel  murdering  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  Jehu  Slaughtering  in  one  day  all  the  priefts  of 
Baal,  Manafles,  before  his  return  to  the  Lord,  delug¬ 
ing  Jerufalem  with  the  blood  of  thole  faithful  men, 
whe  refufed  to  worfhip  his  idols,  &c.  &c.  Thefe 
would  be  admirable  paterns  of  toleration,  and  excel¬ 
lent  inftances  that,  under  our  kings,  there  was  no 
conftraint  with  refpecl  to  worfhip. 

What  miftakes,  what  heedleflnefs  is  this — Alas, 
fir,  for  whom  are  you  writing  ! 

FACTS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CONDUCT  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 

You  are  not  more  fuccefsful,  in  proving  toleration 
in  the  Jewifti  date,  by  the  conduit  and  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

§  3.  Severity  of  Elias ,  and Elifloa . 

You  begin  by  producing  tw’o  inftances  of  feverity, 
one  of  Elias,  the  other  of  Elifha.  You  allow,  that  this 
is  no  proof  in  favour  of  toleration.  It  is  only  an  ob- 
jeiiion,  which  you  pretend  to  clea*r  up,  in  order  to 
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have  an  opportunity  ofcenfuring  the  condufl:  of  (i) 
thefe  two  prophets. 

“  Elias,  you  fay,  called  down  fire  from  heaven,  to 
<c  confume  the  priefts  of  Baal.  Elirtia  brought  bears 
cc  to  devour  forty-two  little  children,  who  had  called 
*c  him  bald-head.  But  thefe  examples  are  uncom- 
4C  rnon,  and  it  would  be  fomewhat  cruel,  to  attempt 
to  imitate  them.” 

Fear  not,  fir,  that  any  one  fhall  imitate  them. 
Men,  who  with  a  word,  call  the  bears  from  the  foreft, 
&nd  the  fire  down  from  heaven,  will  always  be  fcarce 
on  earth.  And  when  we  {hall  find  any  of  them  in¬ 
verted  with  thefe  powers,  we  (hall  have  good  reafon 
to  think,  that  they  act  upon  juft  motives. 

Let  us  obferve  by  the  way,  that  Elias  did  .  not  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  confume  the  priefts  of  Baal% 
but  to  punifli  the  guards  of  Achab,  who  were  prefent- 
5ng  the  prophet  with  an  order  from  that  impious 
prince  to  repair  to  his  court,  and  who  were  pufhing 
iorward,without  any  rcfpefl:  for  his  funftion,  in  or-> 
der  to  compel  him.  Thefe  are  two  different  fads, 
which  a  man  fo  well  verfed  in  our  hiftory  as  you  are, 
fhould  not  have  confounded.  You  have  not  read  the 
ihird  book  of  Kings  carefully,  which  you  quote.  But 
human  nature  isfo  zveak^  and  a  man  has  fo  much  bufi 
yiefs  in  life ,  ft  at  thefe  little  miftakes,  mull  not  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  furprize. 

§  2.  Whether  EHjha  gave  Naaman  per  miff  ion  to  wor - 
fhip  idols . 

66  But,  you  add,  wrhen  Naaman  the  idolater,  afked 
Elifha  to  permit  him  to  follow  his  king  into  the 
the  temple  of  Remmon,  and  to  worfhip  writh  him 

(l)  Of  thefe  two  prophets.  Thefe  two  fa&s  have  beenquoted  by  Tindal 
a.  Well  as  thofe  of  Tolhua,  Michas,  the  Bethfamites,  and  almoft  all  thofe 
which  have,  or  fnall  be  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  this  letter.  Mr.  Voltaire 
only  repeatsthe  Englifh  deifls  words.  In  thefe  petty  criticifms,  he  is  fo  iar  from 
LVW  the  honour  of  invention,  that  he  has  not  even  that  of  app  ying  them 
Droperlv.  Could  he  think  that  no  one  would  ever  read  Tindal,  or  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  learned  anfwers  given  to  him  ?  What  a  part  do  thefe  ora¬ 
tes"  of  philofophy  ad,  thefe  mighty  geniufes,  who  think  themfelves  born  to 
give  light  to  the  univeric,  when  they  become  every  moment,  the  poor  copies 
$  poor  wdter  ! 
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«  there,  did  not  this  fame  Eiifha,  (i)  who  had  caufed 
<c  the  children  to  be  devoured  by  the  bears,  anfwer 

“  him,  go  in  peace  ?  r  ,  .  , 

Naaman  the  idolater  !  Naaman,  after  having  been 

healed  by  Eiifha,  had  embraced  the  worfhip  of  the  God 
of  Ifrael.  Therefore  he  was  not  an  idolater.  The  very 
queftion  which  he  puts  to  the. prophet  proves  it.,  lie 
propofes  to  him,  fomething  like  a  cafe  of  confcience. 
Naaman  had  juft  declared,  that  he  would  offer  no  more 
burnt-offering  or  victims  to  Jlrange  gods ,  and  that  he 
would  worffip  none  but  the  Lord .  As  he  was  deter  min¬ 
ed  to  keep  his  word,  he  enquires,  from  Elilha,  not 

whether  he  may  ftili  worfhip  the  idol  of  Remmon, 
(for  this  would  have  been  giving  the  lie  to  his  late 
proteftation,)  but  whether  he  may  continue  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  his  office  under  his  mailer  in  the 
idols  temple,  fuch  as  accompanying  him  thither,  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  arm,  and  even  bowing  his  body  there,  if 
it^was  needful  for  the  prince’s  lervice.  I  his  is  the 
only  fubject  of  his  enquiry,  and  all  that  Eiifha  per¬ 
mits.  § 

The  words,  to  worfhip  with  him ,  by  which  "you 

tender  the  text,  are  a  little  ftroke  of  art,  which  can- 
*  not  deceive  any  one,  who  underftands  the  hleoicw  or 
Latin  word  that  anfwers  to  them.  It  does  not  necef- 
farily  fignify  worfhip ,  in  the  modern  leme  of  the  v  oid, 
it  alio  dignifies,  to  bow  ox  incline  the  body. 

(i)  Who  had  caufed  the  children ,  &Y  We  {ball  add  an  obfervation  of  the 
darned  dodlor  Leland,  to  what  we  have  faid  above  on  this  facfl.  1  hele  chil- 
Iren  were  of  Bethel,  the  chief  feat  of  that  idolatry  which  theil  prevailed  in 
frael.  U  it  inconceivable  that  an  event,  which  might  have  happened  in  the 
common  courfe  of  things,  may  have  been  fo  brought  about  by  providence,  aa 
to  avenge  the  prophet,  who  had  been  infulted  when  he  began  his  minion, 
and  to  punifh  the  idolatrous  fathers  ill  their  children,  who  were  impious  and 

idolatrous  themfelves  ?  .  ,  .  . 

Tindal  made  one  objection  more  to  this  fadl.  d  e  are  furprized  that  Mr. 

Voltaire  has  let  it  efcape  him,  it  deferved  to  be  inferted  in  his  two  chapters 
as  well  as  many  others.  Tindal  laid  it  was  impoffihlc  that  two  bears  ihould 
eat  forty-two  children.  But  we  may  anfwer  Tindal,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
fignifks  u  tear ,  to  pull  in  pieces,  as  well  as  to  devour.  Wre  thought  to  re  .ate 
tins,  the  Englilh  drift's  objection,  becaufe  it  may  give  an  mfight  into  his  cha- 
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1  ruly,  if  we  cannot  fee*  that  this  permiffion  obtain- 
ed  by  the  ftranger  Naaman,  is  (i)  a  convincing 
proof,  that  toleration  was  always  practifed  in  the  Jew- 
ifh  government,  is  it  our  fault  ? 

§  3-  Idolatrous  kings  called  by  the  prophet  the  fer- 
*vants  of  God, 

Is  it  our  fault  again,  if  we  cannot  perceive  the 
flighted  relation,  between  the  fubjeCl  which  you  treat 
and  thefe  words  which  follow  ? 

“  Nabuchodonozor  is  called  in  Jeremiah,  the  fer- 
46  vant  of  God.  The  Kir  or  Korech,  or  Korroes, 

whom  we  call  Cyrus,  is  honoured  in  the  fame  way. 

God,  in  Ifaiah,  calls  him  his  Chrifl,  his  anointed, 

altho  he  was  not  anointed,  according  to  the  com- 
€C  mon  fignificatioh  of  the  word,  and  that  he  followed 
4C  the  religion  ofZoroafter.  He  calls  him  his  fhep- 
“  herd,  altho5  he  wasanufurper  in  the  fight  of  men. 

I  here  is  not  in  the  whole  fcripture,  a  ftronger  tok- 
cc  en  of  fondnefs.”  What  a  deal  oflearning  thrown 
away  ! 

■ The  Kir ,  Korech ,  or  Korroes ,  This  is  duff, 
thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  unlearned. 

God  calls  him  his  anointed ,  althoy  he  was  not  anoint¬ 
ed ,  according  to  the  common  fignification  of  the  word. 
What  is  there  furprizing  in  this  ?  Can  words  never 
be  ufed  but  in  their  common  acceptation  ?  This  is 
a  fine  reflection  indeed  ! 

Altho 5  he  followed  the  religion  ofZoroafter .  Yomare 
furprized,  that  this  religion  was  not  a  bar  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  God  ;  and  yet  you  fay  in  another  place,  that 
its  followers  worfhipped  none ,  but  the fupreme  Being  and 
paid  him  a  pure  fervice  ! 

(i)  A  convincing  pro^f.  It  will  be  ftill  Iefs  fo,  if  we  adopt  the  explanation 
which  the  learned  Bochart  gives  of  this  paflage.  According  to  him,  it  is  not 
a  permiffion  which  Naaman  requefts  for  the  time  to  come,  it  is  an  humb  e 
confeffion  of  the  paft,  an  expreffion  of  bitter  forrow  ;  and  the  anfwer  of  the 
prophet,  go  in  peace ,  has  no  other  obje<51,but  to  pacify  an  alarmed  confcience. 
Bochart  thinks  the  original  text  fufceptible  of  this  meaning,  and  we  think 
fo  too.  Mr.  Voltaire  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  this  explanation.  Edit. 
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He  calls  him  his  Jhepherd ,  altho9  he  was  an  ufurper 
in  the  fight  of  men.  Altho*  Cyrus  was  an  ufurper  in 
the  fight  of  men,  yet  he  executed  the  decrees  of  God 
on  his  people.  For  this  reafon,  he  calls  him  his  Jhep¬ 
herd. 

But  let  us  drop  thefe  obfervations,  and  come  to  the 
point.  Our  prophets  do  call  Nabuchodonozor  the 
fervant  of  God ,  and  Cyrus  his  anointed ,  his  Chriji , 
his  Jhepherd.  Yes,  fir,  and  this  is  a  proof,  that  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  was  not,  as  fome  free-thinkers 
imagine,  a  local  divinity,  a  God  of  a  particular  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  God  of  the  univerfe,  whole  providence 
conducts  all  events,  and  extends  to  all  empires. 
Kings  and  conquerors  are  his  minilters,  and  execute 
none  but  his  commands.  They  are  in  his  hands,  in- 
ftruments  of  mercy,  or  of  vengeance.  Therefore  our 
prophets  very  juftly  call  them  his  fervants,  and  his  mi- 
nifters.  But  does  it  follow,  that  toleration  was  prac- 
tiled  in  the  Jewifh  date,  becaufe  idolatrous  kings  and 
conquerors,  are  in  this  fenfe,  the  fervants  of  the 
Lord?  All  that  we  (hall  fay  is,  that  the  juftnefs  of 
this  inference  does  not  appear  clearly. 

§.  4.  A  Faff age  of  Malachi. 

cc  We  fee,  you  fay,  in  Malachi,  that  from  the  r if- 
u  ing  to  the  fettirig  fun,  the  name  of  the  Lord  is 
<c  great  among  the  nations,  and  that  pure  oblations, 
(c  are  every  where  offered  unto  him/’ 

But  as  in  the  time  of  Malachi,  idolatry  wasfpread 
thro’  almoftall  the  nations  of  the  e  a  th,  the  prophet 
neither  did  nor  could  mean,  that  then  pure  oblations 
were  every  where  offered  unto  the  Lord.  This  text 
therefore,  is  only  a  prophecy,  of  what  was  to  happen 
on  that  day,  when  all  nations  were  to  return  to  the 
true  God.  A  man  who  underffands  Hebrew  as  well 
as  you  do,  mud  know  that  in  this  language,  the  fame 
infliction  of  the  verb,  ferves  to  denote  the  future  as 
well  as  the  prefent  time.  Now  what  relation  has  this 
prophecy  v/ith  your  quedions  on  toleration  ? 
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§  5.  0/  the  Nincvitesyof  Melchifedeck ,  of  Balama>  If ft* 

From  Malachi,  you  fuddenly  pafs  to  the  Nine- 
vites,  and  to  Melchifedeck,  “  God,  you  fay, 
cc  protefts  the  idolatrous  Ninevites,  he  threatens  and 
4C  forgives  them.  Melchifedeck,  who  was  not  a  JeW, 
6‘  was  a  pried  of  God;  Balaam,  an  idolater,  was 
cc  a  prophet.  The  fcripture  therefore  (hews  us,  that 
“  God  not  only  tolerated  the  other  nations,  but  alfo 
cc  took  a  fatherly  care  of  them.  And  after  this,  wq 
<c  dare  to  be  intolerant  !” 

What  does  all  this  prove,  fir  ?  Does  the  example 
of  Melchifedeck,  who,  tho’  not  a  Jew,  was  a  wor- 
fhipper  and  priell  of  the  true  God,  prove  that  God 
tolerated  idolaters,  or  that  the  Jewifh  government, 
was  not  always  intolerant  ? 

Balaam  an  idolater .  Are  you  fure  of  this  ?  Do  you 
not  know,  that  this  is  a  very  doubtful  queftion, 
which  you  decide  in  a  moment  ? 

Balaam  an  idolater ,  was  a  prophet .  Generally 
thofe  who  believe  Balaam  was  an  idolater,  do  not 
look  upon  him  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  magician# 
And  thofe  who  believe  him  a  prophet,  do  not  look 
upon  him  as  an  idolater,  but  as  an  avaricious  corrupt 
man.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Balaam  foon  obtained  the 
reward  due  to  his  crimes,  an  unhappy  death.  Thus 
God  tolerates  him. 

God  tolerates  idolaters ,  and  after  this ,  we  dare  to  b<$ 
intolerant.  An  admirable  way  of  reafoning  indeed  ! 
But  God  tolerates  highway-men  too,  and  would  y;  u 
infer  from  this,  that  human  governments  ought  to  do 

fo  as  well  as  he  ? 

§  6.  Pajfagcs  of  Ezekiel. 

You  conclude,  fir,  by  faying,  as  a  ftrong  pfoof  of 
toleration  in  the  Jewifh  government,  that  the  book  of 
Ezekiel,  which,  according  to  you,  gives  the  Jewifly 
precepts  quite  contrary  to  thofe ,  which  Mofes  had  for- 
flier ly  given ,  was  inferted  into  the  canon  of  writers ,  in* 
hired  by  God. 

«  Mofes,  you  fay,  often  tells  the  Jews,  that  God 
«  mmifhes  the  fathers  in  the  children,  unto  the 
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<t  Fourth  generation.  And  yet  notwithftanding  this 
t*  his  expfefs  declaration,  Ezekiel  tells  them,  that 
“  the  fon  {hall  not  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  father. 

He  goes  even  fo  far,  as  to  make  God  fay,  that  he 
“  had  given  them  precepts  which  were  not  good. 
«  But  this  book  was  not  the  lefs  welcome  into  the 
«  canon,  tho’  it  plainly  contradicted  Mofes.” 

In  order  to  make  this  proof  conelufive,  this  pre¬ 
tended  contradiction  fliould  be  fhewn  to  be  real,  and 
it  fhould  appear,  that  the  ancient  Jews  acknowledged 

this.  Now  neither  points  can  be  fhewn. 

Mofes  fays,  that  guilty  fathers  fhall  be  punifhed 
unto  the  fourth  generation  in  their  children,  who 
fhall  happen  to  be  guilty  like  themfelves.  Ezekiel 
fays,  that  children  who  have  not  tranfgreffed,  fhall 
not  be  punilhed  for  the  fins  of  their  fathers.  Is  there 
any  contradiction  in  this  ? 

The  Jews,  during  the  Babylonifli  captivity,  pre¬ 
tended  that  they  were  punifhed  only  for  the  fins  ot 
their  fathers.  The  fathers,  faid  they,  have  eaten  four 
grapes ,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  ftt  on  edge.  In  or¬ 
der  to  filence  them,  Ezekiel  allures  them  in  the  rnoft 
pofitive  manner,  and  ftrongefc  terms,  that  if  they 
will  ccafe  from  following  the  examples  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  and  imitating  their  crimes,  they  fhall  not  be 
punifhed  for  them.  Now,  lo  !  faith  he,  if  a  man  be¬ 
get  a  fon  that  feet h  all  his  fathers  fins,  which  he  hath 
done,  and  confidereth ,  and  doth  not  finch  like ;  that 
hath  executed  God’s  judgments,  and  walked  in  his  da- 
tutes,  he  Jhall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  he 
fhall  furely  live.  Ezekiel  therefore,  docs  not  contra¬ 
dict 'Mofes,  who  fpeaks  only  of  thofe  children,  who 
followed  the  evil  examples  of  their  fathers,  and  wqom 
God  punithes  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  crimes  of 
their  fathers,  and  for  their  own. 

Thus  a  learned  Englifhman,  in  his  anfwer  to  Tin- 
dal,  who  makes  the  fame  objection,  explains  thefe 
pafiages,  and  this  explanation  is  not  new.  It  is  not 
only  that  of  our  moft  famous  modern  rabbies,  fuch  as 
Aben  Ezra,  Solomon,  Jarchi,  the  Talmudut,  in  the 
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Guemara,  but  alfo,  that  which  the  Chaldaick  para* 
phraft,  had  adopted  lone  before  them.  They  all  uti- 
derftood  the  text  of  Mofes,  to  mean  rebellious  chil¬ 
dren,  who  walk  in  the  perverfe  ways  of  their  fathers* 
Neither  the  ancient  Jews,  nor  the  moderns,  there-, 
fore,  ever  acknowledged  this  pretended  formal  con¬ 
tradiction,  which  you  fee  in  thofe  paffages,  and  which 
is  not  in  them. 

As  to  what  you  add,  that  Ezekiel  goes  fo  far  as  to 
make  God  fay,  that  he  had  given  his  people  precepts 
which  were  not  good ;  if  the  prophet  had  meant  by 
thefe  precepts  and  laws,  given  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wildernefs,  thofe  precepts,  thofe  laws,  which  Mofes 
calls  holy ,  excellent ,  wonderful ,  the  contradiction 
would  certainly  be  plain.  But  upon  opening  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  from  which  you  take 
this  objection,  I  read  the  following  words,  I  canfed 
them  to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ,  fays  the  Lord, 
fpeaking  to  the  Jews,  and  brought  them  into  the  zvil- 
dernefs.  And  I  gave  them  my  Jlatutes ,  and  f dewed  them 
my  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  fh all  even  live  hi 
them .  Moreover ,  alfo ,  I  gave  them  my  fabbaihs ,  to  be 
a  fign  between  me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that 
lam  the  Lord ,  who  fanttify  them .  But  the  hovfe  of '  If  - 
rael  rebelled  againjl  me  in  the  wildernefs,  they  walked 
not  in  my  Jlatutes ,  and  they  defpifed  my  judgments, 
which  if  a  man  do,  he  fhall  even  live  in  them .  Then, 
I faid,  I  would  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them,  in  the  wil¬ 
dernefs  to  confume  them .  Neverthelefs,  mine  eye f pared 
them ,  from  deftroying  them,  neither  did  I  make  an  end 
of  them,  in  the  wildernefs .  But,  I  faid  unto  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  wildernefs,  walk  ye  not  in  the  Jlatutes  of 
your  fathers,  neither  obferve  their judgments,  nor  defile 
yourfelves  with  their  idols  ;  I  am  the  Lord  your  God , 
walk  in  my  ftatuies,  and  keep  my  commandments  and  do 
them .  Notwithjlanding,  the  children  rebelled  againjl 
me,  they  walked  not  in  my  Jlatutes,  neither  kept  my 
judgments,  to  do  them,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  fhall  even 
live  in  them . 
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Ezekiel  therefore,  does  not  deny  the  excellence  of 
thofe  precepts,  which  God  gave  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
wildernefs,  and  of  which  Mofes  extols  the  goodnefs. 
On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges,  and  thrice  re¬ 
peats,  that  thefe  precepts  were  good ,  and  that  if  a  man 
do  them ,  he  Jhall even  live  in  them .  So  far  then  Eze¬ 
kiel  agrees  perfectly  with  Mofes. 

But  he  adds,  (till  continuing  to  fpeak  in  the  perfon 
of  God,  I  lifted  up  mine  hand  alfo  to  them  in  the  wil¬ 
dernefs,  that  is,  1  fwore  to  them,  that  I  would fcatter 
them  among  the  heathen ,  and  difperfe  them  thro y  the 
countries ,  becaufe  they  had  not  executed  my  judgments , 
but  had  defpifed  my  Jlatutes ,  and  had  polluted  my  fab- 
baths ,  and  their  eyes  were  after  their  fathers  idols  ; 
wherefore  I  gave  them  alfo  Jlatutes  that  were  not  good , 
and  judgments  whereby  they  fhould  not  live .  And  I  pol¬ 
luted  them  in  their  own  gifts,  in  that  they  caufed  to  pafs 
thro 9  the  fire ,  all  that  ope  net  h  the  womb . 

As  if  he  had  faid,  becaufe  they  had  rejected  my 
ftatutes  and  my  precepts,  the  ©bfervance  of  which 
would  have  them  live  and  be  happy,  l  gave  them, 
that  is,  (i)  I  permitted  them  to  follow,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Jlatutes  and  precepts.  What  ftatutes  and  pre¬ 
cepts  ?  The  cruel  rites  and  deteftable  practices  (2)  of 
idolatrous  nations,  of  the  worfhippers  of  Baal-peor, 
and  Moloch,  &c.  who  burned  their  children,  and 
committed  a  thousand  impurities  in  honour  of  thefe 
falfe  Gods.  Thefe  are  the  precepts  which  were  not 
good,  the  fhameful  and  fatal  obfervances,  eg 
which  God  had  given  up  the  rebellious  Ifraelites, 
and  with  which  he  had  fullered  them  to  pollute  them- 
felves. 

(1)  I  permitted  them  to  fol  ow .  I  have  given  them ,  inftcad  of!  permitted 
them  to  follow  ;  I  have  polluted  them ,  in  {lead  of  l  let  them  pollute  themfelves; 
which  were  not  good ;  that  is,  which  were  deteftable.  Ail  thefe  figures  are  fo 
common  in  feripture,  that  they  cannot  flop  any  perfon  who  underftands  He¬ 
brew  but  a  little.  To  be  fure  Mr.  Voltaire  is  not  in  this  cafe.  Ant. 

(2)  Of  idolatrous  nations.  W  e  adopt  tins  explanation  as  the  moft  probable, 
and  the  moft  conformable  to  the  text  ;  it  is  followed  by  the  Chaldean  para- 
phraft,  by  bouth,  Wei;#,  the  learned  Vitringa,  &c.  Watcrland  adopts  it  in 
his  anfwcr  to  Tindal.  Aut* 


We  know  that  fome  criticks  has  given  a  different 
explanation  of  the  text,  and  we  do  not  pretend  either 
to  confute  or  exclude  it.  But  what  ever  fenfe  is  giv* 
en  to  this  paffage,  it  is  clear  that  Ezekiel  did  not 
mean  to  contradict  Mofes,  with  whom  he  agrees, 
nnd  that  he  could  not  contradict  him,  without  eon^ 
tradifting  himfelf,  which  I  fuppofe,  you  do  not  charge 
him  with. 

This  pretended  formal  confradiftion,  then  between 
Ezekiel  and  Mofes,  is  nothing  but  a  mere  cavil^ 
and  the  argument  which  you  draw  from  it,  in 
favour  of  toleration,  vanifhes  along  with  it. 

Thefe,  fir,  are  all  the  proofs  of  toleration,  which 
the  hiftory  of  our  judges  and  our  kings,  the  con¬ 
duct  and  writings  of  our  prophets,  could  fupply 
you  with.  We  have  omitted  none.  In  earned,  do 
you  think  thefe  arguments  very  folid,  and  very  pro 
per  for  the  purpofe  of  recommending  toleration  to 
the  rulers  of  this  world  ?  We  doubt  of  it,  and  we 
who  wifh  well  to  toleration,  and  to  whom  it  is  ne* 
ceffary,  will  tell  you  a  fecret,  that  we  think  it  as 
yet  exceedingly  ill  proved  in  your  two  chapters* 
^Uas  !  fir,  had  you  nothing  better  to  fay  ?  We 
think  you  are  not  nice  enough  in  the  choice  of  your 
proofs.  Obferve  this,  that  bad  rqafons  take  off  from 
good  ones, 


We  are  with  the  hlgheft  efteetn, 
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Of  the  different  JewiJh  Setts.  Whether  they  prove 
that  toleration  was  carried  to  an  high  pitch  in  the 
JezviJh  government.  Mijtakes  and  contradictions 
of  the  learned  critick . 


J  T  feems  then,  fir,  that  you  find  fomethlng  praife- 
v/orthy  in  the  ancient  Hebrews.  You  even  think 
that  you  may  propofe  them  as  models  to  the  polifhed 
nations  of  Europe.  The  favage  clan ,  this  intolerant 
nation ,  and  (1)  of  all  ancient  nations ,  the  mojl  into¬ 
lerant ,  was  not  only  tolerant,  but  extremely  tole¬ 
rant.  This  encomium  may  perhaps  appear  contra¬ 
dictory  to  fome  readers.  It  is  therefore  proper  to 
fee  how  far  our  fathers  deferve  it. 

You  ground  it  on  the  great  oppofition  that  fub- 
fifted  between  the  fefts  which  they  tolerated.  In 
order  to  feel  the  whole  force,  and  folidity  of  this 
argument,  we  mud  firft  confider,  whether  you  give 
a  juft  account  of  the  opinions  of  thofe  fefts  ;  fecond- 
ly,  whether,  fuppofing  your  account  juft,  they 
could  not  tolerate  each  other,  without  being  ex¬ 
tremely  tolerant;  and  laftly,  whether  *  they  really 
tolerate  each  other.  Such,  fir,  is  the  fcope  of  this  let¬ 
ter.  It  will  appear  very  extraordinary,  if  after  having 
fo  often  abufed  our  anceftors  without  foundation, 
you  have  now  praifed  them  without  reafon. 

§  1.  Of  the  Pharifees. 

If  we  believe  you,  fir,  the  Pharifees  are  of  a  late 


(i)0/  all  ancient  nations .  If  Mr.  Voltaire  upbraids  us  with  having  been 
the  moll  intolerant  nation  of  all  antiejuity,  we  may  comfort  ourfelves,  for 
he  upbraids  Chriftians  with  having  been  to  this  time  the  mod  intolerant  of 
men..  To  this  pretended  intolerance  he  aferibes  the  cruel  and  bloody  per¬ 
fections  which  the  Chriftians  endured  under  Nero,  Domitian,  Maximian, 
Recius,  See •  Si. c.  Roman  emperors  very  tolerant  indeed  !  liverv  one  has 
heard  of  their  jnildncfe  and  humanity  !  JMt.  * 
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date,  and  their  left  is  not  by  many  years  prior  to  (1) 
; your  -vulgar  em.  You  go  ftill  further  in  another 
place  ;  you  fix  the  period  of  their  origin,  and  you 
fay,  that  they  aroje  (2)  a  wry  Jhort  time  before  Jefus 
Chrifi.  JJ 

It  is  difficult,  fir,  to  reconcile  this  afiertion  with 
the  writings  of  Jofephus,  who  reprefents  them  as  for¬ 
midable  to  fovereigns,  even  in  the  time  of  the  high 
priefl:  Hircan,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  Chriit.  It  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  a  fed 
which  was  formidable  to  fovereigns  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  Chrifi ,  and  who  even  then  ac¬ 
cording  to  yourfelf,  wanted  to  condemn  the  high 
priefl:  to  imprifonment  (3)  and  whipping,  fliould 
have  arifen  but  a  little  time  before  fefus  Chrifi . 

You  add,  that  the  Pharifees  did  not  arife  ytill  the 
time  of  HilleL  Now  Hillel  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived 
under  Herod  the  great,  and  you  make  him  yourfelf 
cotemporary  of  Gamaliel,  who  was  (4)  the  mafter  of 
Paul.  Do  you  think,  fir,  that  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  a  fed  which  was  numerous  and  powerful  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Chrifi ,  could  have  for 
its  founder,  a  man  who  lived  under  Herod  the  great, 
a  cotemporary  of  Paul's  mafter  ?  Perhaps  Hillel  found¬ 
ed  this  fed  when  he  was  in  his  nurfes  arms  !  Or  this 
i^eftor  of  the  Hebrews,  lived  much  longer  than  the 
Neftor  of  the  Greeks ! 

But  let  us  drop  thefe  petty  contradidions  on  the 
origin  of  the  Pharifees,  which  Caffaubon  thinks  was 
prior  to  the  vulgar  era,  by  two  hundred  years,  which 
Scaliger  places  (5)  under  the  Maccabees,  which 

(  t)  Tour  vulgar  era.  See  Philofopb.  Di$ir>n.  and  Pbi’of.  de  PHiftoire. 

(2)  A  very  Jhort  time,  &c.  Sec  Phiiofoph.  Di\5tion.  A  rt.  Refurredtion. 

(  3)  And  dipping.  See  Philof.  of  Hiftofy.  Article,  of  the  Jews  fines 
Saul*  Aut, 

(4)  The  wafer  of ‘  Paul-  See  DicSiioii.  Philofoph-  Article  Refurrefiicn.  Aut . 

(5}  Under  the  Maccabees.  Scaliger, Serarious,  and  Drurius,  without  dar¬ 
ing  to  determine  any  thing,  believe  that  the  Pharifees  may  have  arifen  from 
that  fociety  of  Jews,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  retired  into  the 
wiidernefsto  avoid  perfection.  They  were  at  fir ffc  called  Affdeans ,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Pharifees,  that  is ,afeparate.  people,  for  fo  they  really  were,  firil,  by 
their  habitations,  and  afterwards  by  their  attachment  to  their  traditions, their 
habit,  their  auflerities,  &c.  Others  have  thought  that  the  name  cf  Pharhees 
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others  believe  to  have  been  as  far  back  as  Efdras,  in 
ffiort,  of  which  all  the  learned  fpeak  with  uncertain¬ 
ty,  and  which  you  determine  with  fo  much  precifion 
and  ( i )  confidence. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  account  you  give  of  their 
doctrine.  You  fay  in  your  text,  that  they  believed  in 
fate ,  and  the  tranf migration  of  fouls ,  and  you  add  in 
a  note,  the  opinion  of  fate  is  ancient  and  univerfal , 
(his  much  to  call  it  univerfal,)  it  is  always  to  be  found 
in  Homer .  It  was  fuppofed  by  the  philofophers .  You 
want  to  make  people  confound  the  fyftem  of  the  Pha- 
rifees,  with  that  of  Homer,  and  the  philofophers. 
Yet  there  are  differences  in  thefe  fyftems,  which  you 
fhould  have  apprized  your  readers  of. 

Homer’s  fate  is  fuperior  even  to  Jupiter  :  Fate  or¬ 
dains,  Jupiter  mud  obey.  That  of  the  philofophers, 
or  at  leaft  of  fome  philofophers,  is  a  concatenation  of 
caufes  and  effects  without  a  fir  ft  caufe  ;  or,  according 
to  others,  a  phyfical  and  neceffary  concatenation  of 
caufes  and  effects.  The  fir  ft  fyftem  is  an  abfurd 
piece  of  atheifm,  and  the  fecond  feems  to  take  from 
God  his  providence,  and  from  man  his  liberty. 

The  Pharifees  had  a  falvo  for  the  liberty  of  man, 
and  the  providence  of  God.  Their  fatality ,  if  we 
may  ufe  this  term  to  explain  their  fentiments,  is  pro¬ 
vidence  itfelf,  and  its  decrees.  “  The  Pharifees, 
fays  Jofephus,  who  was  himfelf  a  Pharifee,  and  con- 
lequently  well  inftructed  in  their  opinion*  “  believe 
“  that  the  decrees  of  providence  rule  all  natural  e- 
u  vents,  but  they  do  not  take  from  men  free-will. 
46  They  think  that  providence  which  a£ts  in  an  abfo- 
“  lute  manner,  with  regard  to  natural  events,  mo- 

comes  from  the  word  Paras,  which  fignifies  a  reward,  heeaufe  they  ferved 
God  with  a  view  to  a  reward,  and  that  they  maintained  in  oppol'ition  to  the 
Sadducees,  future  rewards  and  puniihments.  Slut. 

(l)  And  confidence-  'The  origin  of  the  Pharifees,  fays  Bafnage,  is  not 
known,  nor  the  time  in  which  they  began  to  appear  It  is  better  to  confer* 
that  the  real  origin  of  this  fe6t  is  unknown,  than  to  make  fruitiefs  enquiries 
after  !t  See  the  hiftory  of  the  jews,  Book  II.  ch.  io  Ant . 

A  Rabbi,  who  wrote  in  the  tweltth  century,  thought  them  more  ancient. 
He  pretended  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Pharifee*  by  a  regular  fucceilma 
from  Adam  to  this  time.  ChrlJK 
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cc  derates  its  power  in  afts  of  virtue  and  vice,  that 
€C  they  may  be  free,  and  worthy  of  reward  or  pun- 
**  ifhment.” 

Such  was  the  fatality  of  the  Pharifees,  fir  ;  this  is 
not  Homer’s  fate,  nor  the  fatality  of  fome  philofo-* 
phers,  Nor  is  it  ( i)  yotirs.  That  the  Pharifees, 
feems  to  us  to  have  (2)  nothing  blame-worthy  in  it. 

Nor  is  the  metempfychofis  of  the  Pharifees  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  admirable  fifteenth  book  of  Ovid's  Me* 
tamorphofes .  The  Pharifees  believed,  that  the  fouls 
of  good  men  went  into  a  ftate  of  the  higheft  happinefs, 
from  whence  they  might  return  to  this  world,  and 
animate  other  human  bodies.  But  at  the  fame  time, 
they  held  for  certain,  that  the  fouls  of  the  wicked 
were  fhut  up  for  ever  in  dark  dungeons,  where  they 
fuffered,  to  ail  eternity,  punifhments  proportioned  to 
their  crimes.  Thefe  ideas,  if  we  are  not  miftafccn, 
do  not  fquare  well  with  the  Metempfychofis,  which 
was  brought  from  the  Indies  by  Pythagoras  and  Jung  by 
Ovid . 

However,  as  the  opinions  of  the  Pharifees  did  not 
in  any  point  contradict  the  law  of  Mofes,  wre  do  not 
fee  that  an  high  degree  of  toleration  was  neceffary 
for  tolerating  them. 


(1) 


Nor  Is  if  yours.  Sec,  with  refpecffi  td  this,  the  articles  Chained ft  Event* 
mens,  De/Unee,  L’berte ,  &c.  of  the  Di&ion.  P'hilofoph.  The  author  in  thefe 
maintains  an  abfolute  fate.  He  afferts  there,  that  every  thing  fS  necepry  iri 
the  moral,  as  well  as  the  natural  world.  That  a  man  has  no  more  liberty 
than  his  dog.  That  our  will  is  ncccjjarily  determined  in  confequence  ol  thole 
ideas  which  prefent  themfelves  nccejjdrily  to  us,  &c.  Andn  ^ou  enquire 
what  is  to  become  of  liberty,  he  anlwers  that  lie  does  not  underfund  you. 
And  if  you  afk  him,  how  can  divine  juflice  pun: 111  crimes  which  are  com¬ 
mitted  thro’  neceffity,  he  tells  you,  that  fome  people  can  folve  this  difficulty, 
hut  that  he  cannot.  '  And  if  you  infift,  he  adds,  “  I  have  ntcejfarily  the  pa& 
«*  fion  of  writing  this  article,  and  you  have  the  paffion  to  condemn  me  We 
«  are  equally  foolilh, -equally  the  laughing  flock  of  fate.  Thy  nature  is  to  do 
44  evil,  mine  is  to  love  truth  and  topublifh  it  in  fpite  of  thee.  d  his  is,  truly 
inffiru&ive  fa^utary  do&rine,  tvorthy  of  the  oracles  of  modern  philofophy  ! 
Such  is  the  comfortable  refult  of  all  their  enquiries,  and  the  happy  halts  of 
their  labours  !  What  ignorant  and  fhipid  philofophers  Were  our  Phariiees  in 

Comparifon  of  thefe  gentlemen  !  Aut. 

(f  Nothin?  blameworthy  in  it.  One  of  their  principles,  according  to  Jo- 

fenhus,  was,  that  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  wants  the  alMauce  of  fate,  tn at 
of  providence,  and  of  its  grace.  Could  they  explain  themfelves  in  a  more 

orthodox  way  1  Aut. 
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»  §  2.  Of  the  Effenes. 

Toleration  was  (till  lefs  wanting  for  the  feet  of  the 
Effenes,  as  it  was  rather  a  religious  order,  than  a  fed 
of  hereticks.  It  was  an  affociation  of  pious  and  good 
men,  whom  the  defire  of  ftill  higher  perfedion  had 
united.  They  were  taken  up  with  contemplation, 
or  with  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts,  and  thus 
•led  in  folitude,  a  blamelefs  innocent  life.  They  were 
zealous  worfhippers  of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  arid 
alt  ho’  they  offered  no  facrifices  in  the  temple ,  yet  they 
fent  thither  their  oblations.  They  highly  refpeded 
the  legiilator,  and  his  name  was  among  them  in  the 
higheft  veneration.  They  looked  upon  thofe  as  blaf- 
phemers,  who  dared  to  fpeak  ill  of  him,  and,  (ob- 
lerve  this  was  no  toleration,)  they  put  them  to  death 
without  mercy. 

It  is  true,  they  thought  that  after  this  life  the  fouls  of 
good  men  were  carried  beyond  the  ocean,  to  a  de¬ 
lightful  place,  where  neither  the  piercing  colds  of 
winter,  nor  the  fcorching  heats  of  fummer  could  be 
felt ;  and  that  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  were  (hut  up 
under  the  earth  in  a  dark  and  frozen  cave,  where 
they  endured  eternal  torments.  But  this  opinion, 
which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
was  not  'very  different  from  that  of  the  Pharifees, 
and  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Jews.  The  Effenes 
agreed  with  them  as  to  the  fundamental  point,  future 
rewards  and  punifnments,  and  differed  from  them  on¬ 
ly  as  to  the  place.  Might  not  this  flight  diftinttion 
be  tolerated,  efpecially  in  men  who  reflected  a  luftre 
on  their  nation  (i)  by  virtues  which  extorted  admi¬ 
ration  even  from  (2)  heathens. 

E  e 

(1)  By  virtues  &£.  See  what  Jofephus  and  Philo  hare  faid  of  them. 
Some  Chriftians  have  been  fo  (truck  by  it,  that  they  would  willingly  have 
inferted  them  as  members  of  the  primitive  church  Edit. 

(2)  From  heathens .  Sec  Solinus,  ch.  3#.  and  Pliny,  lib.  5.  P  iny  ob- 
ferves  with  Philo,  and  perhaps  after  hifn,  that  the  Effenes  dilUn  uufhed 
themfel  ves  by  their  continence  and  difintereilednefs ;  that  this  cxiraordinat  y 
fedt  lived  without  money,  and  was  perpetuated  without  marriage.  '1  hok 
who  died  were  replaced  by  new  difciples,  whom  a  dillike  to  the  world,  and 
a  defne  to  lead  a  more  retired  ami  virtuous  life,  brought  in  from  every  fide. 
Ejjen i grnspe la  ctlntotc  orbi f  rater  cateras  mir a fine uUa/amiriS ,  omni  ventre  aldUata , 
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Lven  your  divines  are  not  agreed  on  the  place  of 
future  ^1)  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  yet  they  to¬ 
lerate  one  another.  And  that  famous  poet  among 
you,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  place  hell  beyond 
the  lun,  in  a  fphere  particularly  appointed  for  this 
purpole,  has  not  been  moleded,  as  far  as  we  know, 
lor  io  lingular  an  opinion.  Do  you  think,  fir,  that 
an  high  degree  of  toleration  was  needful  for  this  for¬ 
bearance  ?  '  • 

In  fhort,  to  fay  the  Eflenes  were  tolerated  by  the 
jews,  therefore  the  Jews  were  extremely  tolerant,  is, 
we  think,  no  unaniwerable  argument.  The  weak- 
nefs  of  it  appears  itill  more,  when  we  place  along 
with  it  the  high  encomiums  given  to  the  Eflenes  by 
Philo  and  jofeph  us.  Would  thefe  two  learned  Jews 
have  extolled  fo  highly  an  heretical  fe&  ? 

§  3*  Of  rfje  Sadducees . 

The  toleration  which  the  Sadducees  enjoyed,  might 
juftly  furprize  us  more,but  you  have  the  art  of  lefferi- 
ing  the  furprize,  by  driving  to  encreafe  it.  “  When 
c‘  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  you  fay,  became  a  re- 
cc  ceived  opinion,  which  had  probably  its  rife  fo  ear- 
cc  ly  as  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  the  fed  of  the  Sadr 
“  ducees  continually  perfided  in  denying  future  re- 
66  wards  and  punifliments'l” 

Morgan  the  deid,  had  already  aflerted  that  the 
Sadducees  were  only  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Jews, 
and  that  their  only  fault  was  perfifling,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  their  fathers,  to  rejefit  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and  of  a  future 
date,  which  the  Babylonians  taught,  and  the  Jews 
had  learned  from  them  during  the  captivity.  If  you 

j'ne  pecunia  In  diem  convenn rvm  turla  renafeltur ,  large  frequentaniibusy  quts  Vila 
fcjjas  ad  mores  eorum  fortunes  fuel  us  agitate  Ita  incredible  didlu,  gens  at  etna  ef,  in 
qua  nemo  nafeitur.  ‘ Tam  fecund  a  illis  aliorum  vita  pcenitentia  ef  !  Edit. 

(1)  Rewards  end  punifhments .  “  Divines,’*  fays  Mr.  Voltaire,  <c  have 

“•not  yet  determined  as  an  article  of  faith,  whether  hell  is  in  the  centre  of 
“  the  earth,  as  it  was  fuppoled  to  be  in  the  pagan  theology.  Some  (an  En- 
“  giifhman,)  have  placed  it  in  the  fun,”  &c.  On  this  we  will  obferve  en 
paffant ,  that  we  wonder  that  fo  well  informed  a  chriftian  as  Mr.  Voltaire 
r<  n!d  think  that  the  divines  of  his  religion  determine  articles  of  faith. 
Edit. 
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do  not  openly  embrace  this  critick’s  opinion  here,  as 
you  "  do  in  other  places,  yet  we  can  eafily  fee  that  by 
thefe  words,  the  fed  of  the  Sadducees  continually  per - 
JiJled,  &c.  you  would  give  us  to  understand  that 
this  fett  arofe  long  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 
But  does  the  antiquity  of  the  Sadducees,  and  of  their 
opinions,  appear  to  you  to  be  an  argument,  why  they 
{hould  not  have  been  tolerated  ?  It  feems  to  us  to 


prove  the  contrary. 

You  add,  that  the  Sadducees  differed  much  more 
from  the  other  Jews ,  than  Protejlants  do  from  Papi/ls. 
We  think  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  this,  efpecially 
according  to  your  principles.  As  far  as  we  can  un- 
derftand,  effential  points,  and  fundamental  articles, 
divide  Proteftants  from  Papifts  ;  and  what  makes  a 
Hill  ftronger  impreffion  on  the  generality  of  men, 
and  contributes  more  powerfully  to  make  thefe  di- 
vifions  eternal,  different  rites,  which  are  connected 
with  their  belief,  feparate  them.  But  nothing  of 
this  kind  diftinguifhed  the  Sadducees  from  the  Phc- 
rifees  and  the  other  Jews.  They  prayed  in  the  fame 
temple,  they  obferved  the  fame  rites,  and  followed 
the  fame  cuftoms.  They  believed,  as  the  others  did, 
in  one  God,  his  providence,  his  avenging  juftice, 
&c.  &c. 


It  is  true,  that  they  did  not  admit  future  rewards 
and  punilhments.  But  do  not  forget,  that  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  and  incontejlible ,  that  Mofes  did  not,  in  any  place, 
promife  the  Jews  future  rewards  and  punifhments. 
‘That  the  great  Arnaud  fays  it  plainly  and  Jlrongly ,  in 
his  apology  for  (1)  Port-Royal,  and  that  the  learned 
bifhop  of  Glocejler  has  proved  it  clearly  in  his  divine 
legation  of  Mofes  (a).  At  lead  you  Ihould  not  for¬ 
get  what  you  yourfelf  have  faid,  and  fo  often  repeat¬ 
ed;  that  Mofes  does  not  fay  one  word  that  can  have  the 
Jlighiefi  relation  to  the  punifhments  (3)  of  a  future  flate. 


(1)  See  Treatife  of  Toleration,  article  of  the  extreme  toleration  of  the 
Jews.  Aut. 

(a)  Legation  rf  Mofet .  See  Philofoph.  Didlion.  Art  Religion.  Aut- 

(3)  Of  a  future  Rate-  See  Philofoph.  Diction,  article  Hell.  Aut. 
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r{ i?ai  belief  of Jpirils ,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the 

fit!,'  were  points  unknown  to  the  ancient  jews.  That 
thej'c  doctrines  came  from  the  Egyptians ,  the  Babykni- 
ans  and  Perfians ,  and  that  they  formed  no  part  of  (i) 
the  Jewifh  religion.  . 

69  I  he  Sadducees,  you  fay,  remained  in  commu- 
u  rxion  with  their  brethren  ;  high-priefts  too  were 

c nofen  out  cf  this  feet.”  What  is  there  furpriz- 
ing  in  this,  according  to  your  principles  ?  If  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  the  Sadducees  difavowed  were  new,  if 
there  is  not  a  word  faid  of  them  in  the  law,  if  thefe 
opinions  did  not  in  any  wife  conjiitute  the  Jewifh  religi¬ 
on,  they  therefore  were  not  eifential  points  of  their 
faith.  The  Sadducees  therefore,  did  not  differ  from 
the  other  Jews ,  more  than  Papifls  do  from  Proteflants . 
And  they  might  without  being  highly  tolerated,  re¬ 
main  in  communion  with  their  brethren,  and  have 
high-priefts  chofen  out  of  their  feft. 

How  oddly  you  reafon,  fir!  You  want  to  fhew 
that  the  Jews  were  tolerant,  becaufe  they  tolerated 
the  Sadducees,  and  you  continually  tell  us,  that  the 
opinions  which  thefe  latter  rejected,  did  not  conjiitute 
the  Jewifh  religion.  You  would  have  us  be  furpriz- 
ed  at  feeing  high-priefts  chofen  out  of  their  fed,  and 
you  repeat  this  continually,  that  the  high-prieft  at 
that  time  obtained  his  preferment  Jword  in  hand,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  j'andluary  over  the  dead  bodies  (2} 
of  his  competitors.  Does  violence  infer  right  and  con- 
fent  ? 

As  for  us,  fir,  we  believe  and  can  prove,  that  the 
Sadducees  and  their  opinions  were  of  late  date,  that 
their  feft,  fo  far  from  being  prior  to  the  Babylo- 
nifli  captivity,  did  not  arife  -till  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  it,  under  the  pontificate  of  Onias, 
that  Antigonus  and  Sadoc  were  the  founders  of  it, 
and  that  this  latter  gave  it  its  name.  That  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  being  milled  by  ill-underftood  principles  of 

(1)  Of  the  few  ifh  Religion.  See  Philofophy of  .Hiftory  • 

(2)  Of  his  competitors.  See  philofophy  of  Hiftory,  article  of  the  Jews 
hnce  Paul.  Aut. 
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fpiritual  and  pure  love,  committed  great  errors  and 
denied  certain  truths,  the  belief  of  which  is  ufeful 
and  falutary  to  men,  and  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  refpeftable  traditions,  that  go  as  far 
back  as  the  origin  of  the  nation. 

But  if  you  alk  us  how  they  remained  in  commu¬ 
nion  with  their  brethren,  altho’  they  held  thele  er¬ 
rors,  and  how  it  happened  that  fonie  of  them  were 
high-priefts,  we  (hall  anfwer, 

id,  That  as  there  is  one  fort  of  toleration  which 
proceeds  from  content  and  approbation,  there  is  alio 
another  flowing  from  caution  and  neceflity.  And 
that  as  we  never  had  nor  could  have  the  former,  it  is 
not  fo  furprizing  as  you  think,  that  we  had  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

*dly,  That  thefe  materialifts  were  more  reafonabic 
and  lefs  dangerous,  than  thofe  of  our  times.  They 
refpe&ed  at  lead  the  leading  principles  of  the  eda- 
blifhed  religion.  There  are  two  barriers  which  dop 
corruption  among  men,  the  punifhments  of  this  life, 
and  thofe  of  the  next  ;  now  altho’  they  had  leveled 
one  of  thefe,  yet  they  took  care  to  preferve  the  other. 
And  the  fear  of  punifhment  here  below,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  thofe  bleflings,  which  according  to 
them,  God  always  bedows  on  his  faithful  fervants, 
were  drong  curbs  to  the  pafiions  of  men. 

3dly,  That  there  was  a  time  when  the  Sadducees 
were  too  powerful  not  to  be  tolerated.  That  when 
they  became  afterwards  fewer  in  number,  and  lefs 
united,  they  carefully  concealed  their  opinions. 
That  as  they  did  not  differ  at  all  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  other  Jews,  and  were  fatisfied  if  they 
could  feduce  the  rich  and  powerful,  whom  they  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  traditions,  they  never  held  forth 
in  the  coiree-houfes  of  Jerusalem,  and  never  attacked 
received  opinions  in  icandalous  writings,  or  if  they 
did,  they  knew  how  to  publifh  them  under  the  bor¬ 
rowed  names  of  Phenicians  and  Arabians.  That  for 
thefe  reafons,  it  might  have  been  hard  to  conviCi 
them  legally. 
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4 thiy.  That  as  we  were  a  dependant  natron  on  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  on  the  Romans,  we 
had  not  always  the  power  of  electing,  or,  rejecting 
an  high-prieft. 

5thly,  (Weigh  this  reafon  chiefly,  fir,)  That  the 
following  rights  which  are  both  civil  and  religious, 
of  going  to  the  temple,  of  offering  up  facriftces,  of 
rmng  to  facerdotal  and  pontifical  honours,  could  not 
be  taken  from  them  but  by  an  exprefs  ^w,  efpecial- 
ly  in  thofe  times  of  dependance  ;  and  that  altho> 
the  truths  which  they  denied,  were  always  believed 
thro’  our  nation,  and  plainly  implied  in  the  books  of 
the  law,  yet  they  are  not  in  any  part  of  it  clearly  laid 
down,  and  the  belief  of  them  was  no  where  exprefs- 
ly  commanded  under  pain  of  being  caft  off  from  the 
body  of  the  people  ;  that  therefore,  it  cannot  appear 
extraordinary,  that  thefe  fe&aries  fhouid  have  been 
tolerated  for  a  time.  h  , 

§  4.  Whether  thofe  feels  tolerated  one  another  ? 

But  did  thofe  fefts  which,  efpecially  according  to 
your  principles,  ought  to  have  tolerated  one  another, 
really  do  fo  ?  You  believe  it,  fir,  and  aflert  it,  but  all 
our  records  unanimoufly  contradict  it. 

As  foon  as  the  two  principal  fefts  arofe,  difputes 
and  divifions  broke  out.  Both  parties  in  their  turn, 
courted  the  favour  of  princes,  in  order  to  make  ufe 
of  their  authority  to  crufh  their  adverfaries.  Hircan, 
gained  over  by  the  Sadducees,  perfecutes  the  Phari¬ 
sees  without  mercy  ;  he  imprifons  feme  of  them, 
puts  others  to  death,  forces  the  greateft  part  of  them 
to  take  refuge  in  defer ts,  and  makes  it  capital  to  fol¬ 
low  their  iilftitutions.  Ariftobulus,  the  fon  of  Hir¬ 
can,  inherits  his  fathers  hatred  for  them,  and  carries 
on  a  fierce  war  againft  them.  And  Alexander,  the 
brother  of  Ariftooulus,  perfecutes  tnem  even  unto 
death.  The  widow  of  Alexander  changes  fides  by 
his  advice,  and  immediately  the  Pharifees  having  got 
the  upper  hand  in  this  new  reign,  perfecute  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  in  their  turn,  and  repay  evil  for  evil.  Sad- 
duceifm  then  becomes  fo  odious,  that  its  follow'd  s 
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are  forced  to  yield.  They  give  up  ftate  affairs,  or 
dare  no  longer  vote  in  councils  and  trials,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  their  adverfaries.  In  fliort,  thefe 
fe&aries,  fometimes  opprefled,  and  fometimes  op- 
prelfors,  ceafe  not  to  perfecute  each  other  with  the 
utmoft  fury,  and  thefe  animohties  are  perpetuated 
even  until  the  total  ruin  of  the  nation,  which  they 
accelerated.  “  This  multiplicity  of  feels,  fays  a 
cC  learned  Proteftant,  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
<c  qf  the  misfortunes  of  Judea.  That  hatred  which 
u  length  of  time  and  fufferings,  mufl  have  allayed, 

{till  fubfifted  ;  even  war  did  not  unite  men,  and 
“  they  chofe  rather  to  be  deftroyed  by  their  di- 

vifions,  than  to  fave  their  country  by  unanimoufly 
u  oppofing  the  enemy  ” 

Thus,  fir,  thofe  feds  tolerated  each  other.  Do  you 
propofe  this  example  to  modern  nations  ?  And  is  it 
upon  this  condud,  that  you  ground  thofe  encomi¬ 
ums  of  the  higheft  toleration,  which  you  give  to  our 
fathers  ?  You  mud  allow,  that  there  is  as  little  juf- 
tice  in  your  praife,  as  in  your  cenfure,  for  you  con¬ 
demn  the  law  which  was  wife,  altho5  fevere,  and  you 
praife  the  practices  of  the  people,  which  were  not 
wife  at  all.  ~  *  f 

CONCLUSION. 

Well,  fir,  do  you  hill  think  that  the  examples 
which  you  produce  in  favour  of  toleration,  are  very 
proper  to  recommend  it  to  your  rulers  ?  In  order  to 
make  them  adopt  it,  you  give  them  ancient  nations 
for  models,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  &c. 
And  thefe  nations,  fo  tolerant  according  to  you, 
were  according  to  yourfelf  fo  intolerant,  that  the  phi- 
lofophers  and  the  initiated,  were  every  where  under 
the  necejfity  of  concealing  their  opinions  and  tenets 
with the  great  eft  circumfpedion .  And  the  tolerant  E- 
gyptians,  thro*  a  principle  of  religious  intolerance, 
carried  on  bloody  wars  againft  each  other.  And  the 
Greeks  who,  according  to  you,  never  per je cut ed  any 
Gtie  but  Socrates ,  banilhed,  proferibed,  imprifoned 
put  to  death,  thofe  who  in  their  converfation  or  writ- 
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ings5  attacked  the  eftablifhed  worfhip,  or  ftrove  to 
introduce  a  new  one.  And  the  Romans,  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  you,  never  perfecuted  any  one ,  and  adopted  any 
gods ,  forbad  wor  (hipping  ftrange  gods,  demolifhed 
their  temples,  fcattered  their  worfhippers,  fcourged 
philofophers,  drove  the  Jews  into  exile,  and  lhed  ri¬ 
vers  of  chriftian  blood,  &c„ 

from  thefe  nations  you  pafs  to  the  Jews.  But 
what  facts  do  you  produce  ?  Fads  doubtful  or  un¬ 
true,  or  prefented  under  falfe  afpefts,  or  foreign  to 
the  queftion,  which  either  prove  nothing,  or  make 
againft  yourfelf.  Fads  which  happened  in  times  of 
confufion  and  anarchy,  and  dependance,  and  which 
were  fo  far  from  having  had  any  confequences  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  nation,  that  they  haftened  its  ruin. 
Can  thefe  truly  be  called  proofs  ?  And  "would  not  one 
be  apt  to  think,  that  infiead  of  inviting  the  rulers  to 
the  exercife  of  toleration,  your  intention  is  to  make 
them  dread  it  ? 

Pray,  fir,  leave  the  nations  of  antiquity  at  reft. 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.  1  hey  all  held  in¬ 

tolerant  principles,  they  all,  either  thro’  fanaticifm, 
or  political  views,  were  fometimes  intolerant. 

But  above  all  things  meddle  not  with  the  Jews,  or 
learn  their  hiftory  better.  Both  your  (i)  country¬ 
men  and  (2)  ftrangers,  have  feveral  times  charged 
you  with  having  but  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  it. 
Learn  it  better,  fir,  or  never  fpeak  of  it. 

We  have  faid  it,  and  muft  now  repeat  it  at  the 
clofe.  We  are  fcarcely  tolerated  in  mod  countries, 
and  have  no  defign  in  this  work,  to  attack  toleration. 
We  only  meant  to  fhew  you,  that  you  have  given 
bad  proofs  of  it  in  your  two  chapters.  Have  we  not 
kept  our  word?  Be  yourfelf  the  Judge. 

We  remain,  &c.  &c. 

(l")  Tour  countrymen.  See  Defenfe  des  I.ivres  de  Tancien  Teflament.  Re¬ 
futation  de  quelques  articles  du  Dldtionaire  Philofophique.  Supplement  a  la 
Philofophie  de  l’hifloire,  & cc.  Edit* 

(2)  Strangers-  See  Warburton,  and  lately  the  authors  of  the  Monthly 
Review,  thofc  learned  men,  in  the  place  quoted  by  the  PortVgueze  J'-Wj  let¬ 
ter  4  h.  and  eliewhere.  Edit. 
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letter.  VII. 

In  which  the  quejlion  is  dif cuffed,  whether  it  was  im * 
pojjible  that  fo  many  women ,  and  J'o  much  cattle, 
could  be  found  in  the  country  of  the  Madianites ,  as 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Numbers  mentions . 

E  have  juft  read,  fir,  that  part  of  your  Trea* 
life  on  Toleration,  in  which  you  fpeak  of  the  vi&ory, 
which  our  fathers  gained  over  the  Madianites. 

You  fay,  “  that  the  vigors  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  vanquifhed,  fix  hundred  and  ieventy-uve  thou- 
fand  flieep,  feventy-two  thoufand  bullocks,  fixty- 
£i  one  thoufand  affes,  and  thirty-two  thoufand  girls. 99 

You  add  a  note  to  this  text  in  which  you  fay, 
(c  Median  was  not  comprized  in  the  land  of  promife. 
cc  It  is  a  fmall  ikirt  of  Idumea,  in  Arabia  Petrara, 
fC  it  begins  towards  the  north,  at  the  torrent  of  Ar- 
non,  and  ends  at  the  torrent  of  Zared,  in  the 
cc  midft  of  the  rocks,  and  upon  the  eaftern  fhore  of 
the  lake  of  Afphaltis.  This  country  is  now  inha- 
cc  bited  by  a  fmall  clan  of  Arabians.  It  may  contain 
“  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  fo  mew  hat  lefs  in 
cc  breadth.” 

This  oppofition  between  fo  great  a  number  of  girls 
and  cattle,  and  the  fmall  extent  which  you  give  to 
this  country,  is  probably  brought  in  with  fome  view. 
You  meant,  it  is  likely,  to  ridicule  this  ftory,  and 
confequently  the  book  which  contains  it.  There  is 
another  writer  too,  who  thinks  as  you  do,  (i)  or  is 
perhaps  the  fame  with  you,  who  has  the  fame  aim. 
He  aflures  us,  that  many  people  doubt  of  this  faff,  and 
a  third  bolder  than  the  reft,  declares  that  he  thinks 
it  (2)  quite  abjurd .  (3)  As  you  repeat  this  difficulty 

F  f 

(i)  Or  is  perhaps  the  fame  with  you.  It  is  Mr.  Voltaire  hunfelf,  in  his 
Philofophy  of  Hi  ftory.  Edit. 

S^Jiite  abfurd.  See  Evangtle  de  la  JRaifon.  Ant. 

(.3)  As  you  repeat  this  difficulty  fo  vflen,  bC.  It  is  extraordinary  that  writer^ 
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fo  often,  and  with  fo  much  confidence,  it  is  probable 
that  you  think  it  extremely  embarrafling.  Let  us 
look  into  it,  and  fee  whether  this  account  Is  fo  incre¬ 
dible  and  abfurd  as  you  think  it. 

§  i .  Whether  the  author  of  the  book  of  Numbers  has 
afferted  that  the  Jj raeliies  found  all  thefe  women  and 
cattle  in  the  camp  of  the  Madianites. 

Let  us  be  fure  firft,  for  one  fhould  always  begin  by 
this  with  people  ofyour  {lamp,  that  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Numbers  really  alferts  what  you  fay. 

Where  did  our  Hebrews  find  thefe  girls  and  cat¬ 
tle,  the  number  of  which  aftonifhes  you  ?  In  the  camp 
of  the  Madianites,  you  anfwer.  Thirty-two  thoufand 
girls,  feventy-two  thoufand  oxen,  fixty-one  thoufand 
alfes  in  a  camp  !  We  mud  allow  that  fuch  a  thing  is 
very  improbable.  When  men  are  going  to  attack 
a  formidable  enemy,  they  do  not  generally  drag  after 
them  fuch  a  cumberfome  train. 

But  as  you  propofed  to  criticife  this  recital,  you 
fhould  at  lead  have  read  it  with  fome  care.  Is  it  faid 
in  it  that  thefe  thirty-two,  thoufand  girls,  and  all  this 
cattle  were  found  in  a  camp  ?  No,  fir,  (i)  we  fee  on 
the  contrary,  the  vi&orious  Hebrews  fpreading 
themfelves  thro’  the  country,  carrying  off  women, 
cattle,  &c.  &c.  and  after  returning  to  the  legiflator, 
and  taking  an  account  of  their  fpoils,  they  find  them 
to  amount  to  the  articles  mentioned  by  the  facred 
writers.  Thus  thefe  women  and  cattle  were  not  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Madianites,  but  out  of  the 
whole  country  around.  Therefore  the  truly  abfurd 
circumftance  of fading  them  in  the  camp ,  mult  not  be 
imputed  to  Moles  who  does  not  affert  it,  but  to  the 
criticks  who  make  him  fay  it.  They  imagined  it, 
they  wrote  it,  and  coolly  deliver  it  to  their  readers. 
Therefore  the  ridicule  of  it  mult  fall  on  them  and 
them  only. 

who  fet  up  for  learning,  fhould  perfift  obflinately  in  fo  frivolous  an  objec¬ 
tion.  The  author  whom  we  anfwer  here,  has  repeated  it  four  or  five  times 
for  his  part.  He  might  I  think  have  been. more  fparing  of  his  paper,  and 
more  tender  of  his  readers.  Qccidit  crambe  rcpetita.  Edit. 

(i)  We  JecGn  the  contrary ,  & c.  See  Number,  ch.  31,  Aut. 
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Another  of  thofe  writers  thinks  proper,  to  place 
thefe  women  and  cattle  in  a  village .  T  Inis  thefe  cri- 
ticks  agree,  one  fays  a  camp ,  the  other,  a  village • 
But  pray  gentlemen  leave  them  where  Mofes  put 
them.  We  fee  that  you  are  (training  hard  for  a  joke. 
But  thefe  jokes,  which  are  founded  in  error,  do  not 
become  a  philofopher. 

§  2.  Whether  it  is  impojjible  that  there  Jhould  have 
been  found  thirty -two  thoufand  girls  in  a  country ,  eight 
leagues  long  and  not  quite  fo  broad . 

Well,  you  will  fay,  we  give  up  the  point.  Ihefe 
thirty-two  thoufand  girls  were  fqund  neither  in  the 
village  nor  the  camp ,  and  to  own  the  truth,  .Mofes 
never  afferted  thefe  abfurdities  which  we  aferibed  to 
him,  merely  to  amufe  our  readers.  But  (till  is  it  not 
an  abfurdity  to  fay,  that  fo  many  girls  could  be  tound 
in  a  country  eight  leagues  long,  and  not  quite  fo 
broad  ? 

I  (hall  grant  fora  moment  that  your  furvey  is  juft, 
and  that  the  country  of  Madian  had  the  extent  you 
fay.  Would  it  be  impoffible,  even  according  to  this 
hypothefis,  that  thirty-two  thoufand  girls  (hould  have 
been  found  in  it  ?  If  this  number  feems  incredible,  it 
mud  be  doubtlefs,becaufe  it  fuppofes  too  many  inha¬ 
bitants  for  fo  fmall  a  country.  Let  us  then  form 
a  calculation. 

Thirty-two  thoufand  girls,  fuppofe  about  the  fame 
number  of  boys.  There  would  have  been  then  fixty- 
four  thoufand  young  perfons  of  both  fexes,  (i)  which 
muft  be  reckoned  from  the  birth,  to  the  age  of  matri¬ 
mony.  Thefe  young  perfons,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  computation,  muft  have  amounted  to  at  lead: 
(2)  half  the  nation.  If  therefore  we  commute  the 

(1)  Which  mufl  be  reckoned,  &c.  The  Hebrew  text  is  clear  with  regard  to 
this,  and  the  vulgate  fays  exprefsly,  Puellas  aulem  et  onnes  faminas  "virginet 
refervate  vobis.  See  Book  of  Numbers,  ch.  31.  Aut. 

(2)  Half  the  nation .  In  the  former  edition  the  fuppolition  was  one  third  ; 
but  according  to  the  common  eftimation,  it  amounts  to  at  leaf!  half  The-e- 
fore  too  great  a  conceflion  was  given  to  the  learned  critick.  Generofty  is 
laudable,  but  truth  muft  not  be  violated.  The  author  of  the  Defence  oi  che 
Books  of  the  Old  Teftament  follows  the  computation  here  given.  It  is  the 
more  probable,  with  regard  to  thole  diftant  periods,  becaufe  the  obftacles 
which  now  prevent  the  fiuitfulnefs  of  marriages  were  then  unknown.  Idem. 
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number  of  the  nation,  according  to  the  young  people 
amongii  them,  we  need  only  multiply  fixty-four 
thoufand  by  two,  which  gives  (i)  the  fum  total  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  perfons.  Do 
you  think,  fir,  that  a  country  eight  leagues  long,  and 
of  nearly  the  fame  breadth,  cannot  fupport  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants  ? 

A  country  of  this  extent  mull  contain  about  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  acres  of  land,  and 
an  acre  of  good  ground  can  maintain  four  perfons  ; 
even  if  we  limit  it  (2)  to  three,  forty-three  thoufand 
acres,  would  have  been  more  than  fufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  thoufand 
Madianites.  Let  us  add,  if  you  pleafe,  fifteen  thou* 
fand  acres,  as  we  may  iuppofe  that  the  lands  of  Ma* 
dian  did  not  yield  crops  annually,  and  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  leave  the  third  part  of  them  fallow  eve¬ 
ry  year.  We  fhall  then  have  in  all,  but  fifty-eight 
thoufand  acres  employed  in  the  fupport  of  the  inha* 

(1)  The  fum  total  of  \  It  is  remarkable  that  Mofes  fent,  to  conquer  the 

Madianites  with  their  whole  country,  but  twelve  thoufand  men.  Had  the 
enemy  been  twice  as  ftrong,  (which  is  not  clear,)  it  would  not  follow  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  inhabitants  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  reckoning  with  Mr.  Voltaire,  a  foldier  for  every  five  perfons.  If  then 
we  were  to  judge  of  the  Madianites  according  to  this  view,  we  have  rather 
jncreafed  than  diminifhed  their  number.  Aut. 

(2)  To  three.  It  was  probably,  according  to  this  eftimate,  that  in  many 
diftributions  of  land,  made  not  only  under  the  kings  of  Rome,  but  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  its  foundation,  every  citizen  or  planter  got  but  two  acres  of 
ground  ;  it  was  fuppofed  that  fuch  pieces  were  fufficient  to  fupport  them  and 
their  families,  and  the  planters  muft  have  thought  fo  too,  or  they  would  not 
have  accepted  them  to  go  and  ftarve  far  from  home.  See  Dienifius  Hali- 
carnaffsnfis,  Livy,  &c.  And  Coilumella  informs  us,  that  four  acres,  of  land 
made  up  the  whole  eftate  of  the  famous  dictator  Quintius  Cincinnatus. 
Would  it  be  unreafonabie  to  fuppofe  that  the  dictator’s  family,  his  wife, 
children,  Haves,  amounted  to  twelve  perfons,  and  to  allow  fix  for  the  families 
©f  thofe  pi  «nters  whom  we  mentioned  ?  It  was  an  efiabliffied  cullom  in  thefe 
diftrilutions  of  land,  to  give  the  preference  to  fathers  of  families  who  had 
many  children.  Aut. 

The  tranflator  of  thefe  letters  rnuft  obferve,  that  the  French  word  mpent 
(which  is  often  ufed  in  this  calculation,  and  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  fin- 
gle  word  in  our  language,)  is  a  mealure  of  land  containing  one  hundred 
perches  fquare  of  eighteen  feet  each.  He  has  been  obliged  to  ufe  the  word 
acre ,  altho*  acre  in  French  is  equal  to  un  arpent  &  demi ,  a  mcafure  ot  land,  con¬ 
taining  forty  perches  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  However  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  the  calculation  in  the  tranflation  wili  anfwer  as  well  as  in 
original,  potwithllanding  thefe  (mall  variations* 
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bitants.  Is  it  inconceivable,  that  out  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thouland  acres,  there  fhould  be  found 
fifty-eight  thoufand  or  common  fertility  ?  Iheiefoie, 
thirty-two  thoufand  girls  do  not  necellarily  imply, 
that  there  were  too  many  inhabitants  lor  a  country 
of  this  extent. 

To  thefe  proofs  by  calculation,  let  us  add  exam¬ 
ples.  Such  a  number  of  inhabitants ,  you  lay,  in  fo 
fmall  a  country .  But  do  you  forget,  or  pretend  to 
(x)  deny  the  population  of  Egypt,  which  is  ft  ill 
more  aft oni filing  in  proportion,  and  yet  attefted  by 
fo  many  writers  ?  The  immenle  population  of  Judea, 
even  under  the  Afmonean  kings,  and  under  the  lie- 
rods,  which  is  acknowledged  even  by  heathen  wri¬ 
ters  ?  That  of  Greece,  and  particularly  of  Attica,  a 
country  of  imall  extent,  dry,  mountainous,  ftony, 
and  yet  very  populous  ?  And  laltly,  that  of  Rome, 
under  Servius,  that  is  at  a  period,  when  the  Roman 
ftate,  which  did  not  extend  to  more  than  eight 
leagues  in  length  or  breadth,  fupported  even  then, 
more  than  (2)  two  hundred  thoufand  fouls?  Will 
you  plead  the  faliity  of  all  thofe  fa&s,  and  in  order 
to  invalidate  one  inftance  in  facred,  will  you  deny  fo 
many  other  facts  in  profane  hiftory  ?  How  many 
provinces  are  there  even  now  in  China,  England, 
Fianders,  &c.  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  which  fup- 
port  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou¬ 
fand  inhabitants. 

You  fay  yourfelf,  fir,  that  it  is  an  undoubted  faff 
that  the  Roman  Jlate  until  the  year  400  of  its  founda¬ 
tion ,  extended  only  eight  leagues  in  length  or  breadth . 
Do  you  think  that  this  country  had  not  then  one 

(1)  To  deny.  He  does  really  deny  it.  But  notwithflanding,  the  numerous 
and  vaft  caves  cut  in  mountains,  thofe  fubterraneous  aqueduefrs  which  palled 
thro’ them,  to  convey  the  fertilizing  waters  of  the  river,  thofe  canals,  t!,.  fo 
jmmepfe  lakes, dug  by  men,  fo  many  mighty  monuments  t hat  fiiil  fu 
and  even  the  ruins  with  which  Egypt  is  covered,  from  the  fea  to  the  cata¬ 
racts,  evidently  prove  a  population,  if  not  fo  great  as  the  ancients  reprefent , 
yet  far  above  thofe  little  ideas  which  thia  author  has  formed  to  himfelf,  and 
which  he  wifhes  to  inltil  into  his  readers.  Edit. 

1 

(2)  Tivo  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  The  number  mu  ft  have  been  greater  af¬ 
fording  to  the  account  taken  in  this  king’s  reign.  Sec  Livy,  &c.  Edit. 
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hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  inhabitants  ?  If 
tve  recoiled  the  feveral  numberings  of  the  people, 
the  armies  that  were  raifed,  the  nations  that  were 
conquered,  the  new  tribes  that  were  added  to  the  old 
ones,  &c.  from  the  reign  of  Servius,  until  the  era  of 
which  you  fpeak,  we  (hall  be  convinced  that  this 
country,  eight  leagues  in  length  and  breadth,  con¬ 
tained  many  more  inhabitants  than  we  fuppofe  were 
in  the  country  of  the  Madianites.  And  you  cannot 
fay,  that  the  lands  about  Rome,  were  much  more 
fruitful  than  that  of  the  Madianites,  for  you  affert, 
that  the  land  about  Rome  was  always  barren .  One 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  perfons,  and  more, 
may  therefore  live  in  a  country  eight  leagues  in 
length  and  breadth,  allowing  the  ground  to  be  of 
common  goodnefs.  This  is  an  acknowledgement 
which  you  cannot  retrad,  without  cantradi&ing 
yourfelf. 

§  3.  Whether  it  is  incredible  that  the  cattle  which  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Numbers  enumerates ,  could  fubfjl 
in  the  country  of  the  Madianites . 

But  you  will  fay,  fir,  could  a  country  extending 
eight  leagues  in  length  and  breadth,  fupport  with  fo 
many  inhabitants,  fuch  a  quantity  of  cattle  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  book  of  Numbers. 

We  (hall  not  look  far  back  or  far  diftant,  for  in- 
ftances,  to  fhew  that  an  equal  or  perhaps  lefs  (pace 
of  ground,  may  fupport  fuch  a  quantity  of  cattle. 
England  alone,  will  fupply  us  with  many  fuch  ex¬ 
amples.  Let  us  produce  a  few  out  of  an  author  of 
reputation.  Sir  John  Nichols,  a  writer  very  well 
verfed  in  rural  oeconomy,  informs  us,  that  Dorfet- 
fhire  fupports,  befides  other  cattle,  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  fheepin  a  fpaceof  four  leagues  in  dia¬ 
meter.  He  fpeaks  of  another  place  too,  of  fmaller 
extent,  and  marfhy  ground,  where  may  be  found 
from  four  to  five  hundred  thoufand  fheep.  And 
iaflly,  he  informs  us  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dorchefter,  he  reckoned  fix  hundred  thoufand  in 
the  fpace  of  two  leagues.  Is  not  this  number  grea- 
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ter  in  proportion,  than  fix  hundred  and  feventy-five 
thoufand  fheep,  feventy-two  thoufand  oxen,  &c.  fup- 
ported  in  a  country  eight  leagues  fquare  ?  We  think 
that  your  own  country  might  fupply  you  with  ma¬ 
ny  fuch  infiances,  and  if  they  are  uncommon,  we 
could  readily  tell  you  the  reafon  of  it. 

However  it  be,  fuch  of  your  countrymen  as  have 
wrote  on  agriculture,  lay  down  principles  which  are 
equally  favourable  to  our  way  of  thinking.  They 
tell  us,  that  an  acre  of  land  can  fupport  three  oxen. 
Therefore  twenty-four  thoufand  acres,  would  fuffice 
for  feventy-twro  thoufand  oxen,  and  ten  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  feventy  acres,  for  feventy-one  thou¬ 
fand  alfes,  even  fuppofmg  that  an  afs  eats  half  as 
much  as  an  ox.  According  to  the  fame  writers,  an 
acre  of  land,  can  fupport  twelve  fheep,  therefore,  fif¬ 
ty-eight  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  would 
fuffice  for  fix  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand 
fheep.  Put  thefe  fums  together  and  you  will  find* 
that  ninety  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
would  be  fufficient  for  the  whole  fioek  of  cattle. 
And  if  you  add  to  this  the  fifty-eight  thoufand  acres 
which  were  referved  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  you  will  perceive  that  the  hum  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  only,  was  employed  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  all  together.  Now  we  afk  you,  hr,  was  it 
impoffible  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  fortv-eipht 
thoufand  acres,  of  which  the  country  of  the  Madia- 
nites  confided,  there  fhould  be  one  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty-eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty  which 
were  fit  for  pafiure  or  tillage  ?  And  may  we  not 
fairly  conclude  from  this,  that  it  is  no  way  incredi¬ 
ble  that  this  country  fupported  fo  many  men  and 
cattle  as  Mofes  fays,  and  that  his  account  cannot  ap¬ 
pear  abfurd  to  any,  except  thofe  who  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  refources  of  ancient  or  modern  agricul¬ 
ture  ?  h 

Thefe  calculations  are  confirmed  by  an  unanfwer- 
able  example,  efpecially  to  you,  it  is  that  of  your 
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Romans,  in  the  year  400  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  5 
as  numerous  as  the  Madianites,  and  holding  the 
fame  quantity  of  land,  they  certainly  had  flocks* 
As  they  were  both  good  farmers  and  brave  foldiers^ 
they  probably  had  great  flocks  of  fheep.  You  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  that  they  fent  them  to  graze  with  their 
neighbours.  Eight  leagues  fquare  iufliced  then  for 
them  and  their  cattle.  And  why  could  not  an  equal 
quantity,  be  fufficient  for  the  Madianites  and  their 
cattle  ? 

§  4 .  Advantages  which  have  not  been  taken  in  the 
foregoing  calculations .  1 

You  fee,  fir,  that  we  do  not  at  all  exaggerate* 
We  are  very  far  from  having  availed  ourfeives  of  ev  - 
cry  advantage  in  the  foregoing  calculations. 

1  ft ,  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thou- 
fand  acres,  of  which  the  country  of  the  Madianites 
confifts,  we  have  applied  only  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty  for  the 
food  of  man  and  beafts.  We  leave  therefore  about 
one  hundred  thoufand  unapplied.  Perhaps  we  might 
in  cafe  of  need,  have  allotted  fome  thoufands  of  acres 
more,  which  might  have  fupplied  at  lead  fome  kind 
of  pafturage. 

cdly,  We  may  eftimate,  according  to  the  author 
des  recherches  fur  la  population  de  F  Auvergne  &  du 
Lyonnais ,  &c.  the  annual  confumption  of  each  per- 
Ion  upon  an  average,  to  twenty  four  bufhels  of 
corn.  Therefore  four  times  this  quantity,  was  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  four  Madianites,  efpecially  if  we 
add  to  it,  the  milk  and  flefh  of  their  great  flocks. 
They  lived  in  an  hot  climate  too,  which  inclines 
men  to  fobriety,  and  makes  them  keep  more  frugal 
tables,  which  in  ancient  times  was  the  cuftoin. 
Now,  if  we  fuppofe,  that  every  acre  yielded  ninety- 
fix  bufhels  of  corn,  this  certainly  is  not  allowing 
it  an  uncommon  degree  of  fertility.  If  you  lived 
nearer  your  capital,  you  might  obferve  a  greater 
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fertility  ( 1 )  in  the  environs  of  it.  And  yet,  we  have 
confined  our  calculation)  to  three  perlons  to  the 
acre. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  fame  grounds  which  ferve 
for  the  fupport  of  man,  may  fupply  cattle  with  paf^ 
turage  and  fodder. 

3dly,  We  have  eflimated  the  feeding  of  an  afs, 
to  be  eqnai  to  half  of  that  of  ?rn  ox.  But  (2)  one 
of  your  molt  celebrated  writers,  in  the  eloquent  eiu 
comium  he  gives  to  the  afs,  judicioully  obferves, 
that  one  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  ufeful 
quadruped,  is  his  frugality.  He  fays  the  afs  is  ea- 
fily  fupported,  and  that  the  dried  herbs,  and  mod 
defpifed  by  other  animals,  are  fufficient  for  his  fub- 
fidance.  Therefore,  this  article  of  the  feeding  fix- 
ty-one  thoufand  affes,  which  you  would  have  us 
look  upon  as  an  object  of  importance,  might  be 
rated  very  low.  Here  are  already  three  articles  on 
which  we  might  gain  many  thou  fad  acres,  without 
offending  probability. 

4thly,  We  might  have  obferved.  befides,  that  in 
this  great  number  of  cattle,  of  which  Mofes  fpeaks, 
there  is  no  mention  of  horfes,  animals  which  are 
more  ufeful  for  the  race,  or  the  battle,  than  for  the 
labours  of  hufbancjry,  which  confume  much,  and  are 

.  s  G  g 

(1)  In  tie  environs  of  it. ^  We  have  certain  information,  that  ip  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris,  in  that  jdiftridl  called,  la  France,  the  acre  produces,  com- 
pi  uni  bus  annis,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  buihels 
of  corn.  This/eerns  to  be  the  calculation  of  the  learned  Abbe  Fleury,  in 
his  tre?.tife  of  the  manners  of  the  Israelites.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  an  acre  of  good  ground  can  fupport  two  perfons,  who  would  coni  amt* 
each  feventy-two  bufhels  of  co  n  annually,  or  live  pounds  and  an  half  of 
bread  per  diem.  He  fays,  he  is  experimentally  certain  of  this  by  the  enqui¬ 
ries  he  has  made,  probably  in  this  very  diftridt,  where  he  had  a  counti  y-houfe, 
Phis  learned  writer  in  one  of  his  calculations,  with  regard  to  t lac  population 
of  the  land  of  promife,  allows  e^ch  Ilraelite  five  pounds  and  an  ha  f  of  bread 
per  diem .  This  is  certainly  too  much,  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is  not  at 
all  fatisfadtory.  In  many  Hates  of  Europe,  the  foldier’s  allowance  is  a  pound 
and  an  half  of  bread,  this  perhaps  is  too  little.  The  computation  we*  make 
of  two  pounds  of  bread  per  man,  comprehending  in  this  number,  children, 
women,  the  old  ^nd  the  fick,  is  probably  a  fufRciency,  and  beyond  it. 
Edit- 

(2)  Qne  of  your  mofl  celebrated  writers  See.  Mr.de  Buff  on  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  of  the  king  s  cabinet.  A  certain  Abbe  whom  they  call  Vluche ,  1  believe 
has  made  the  fame  obfer^ation.  We  think  this  excellent  author  deferves  to  be 
treated  more  politely  by  Mr.  de  Voltaire.  Edit. 
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not  lifed  (1)  for  food.  But  the  cattle  which  the  Ma- 
dianites  poffeffed  was  not  of  this  kind.  The  affes 
do  not  lerve  for  food,  and  are  eafily  fupported, 
and  if  the  oxen  coniume  more  than  they  do,  yet 
they  ferve  for  food. 

tjthly,  We  may  add  another  obfervation.  That 
if  the  Madianites  had  wanted  land  for  pafturage, 
they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wildernefs, 
to  which  they  might  have  fent  at  lead  a  part  of  their 
flocks  to  feed.  For  thefe  wilds,  fay  what  you  will, 
fir,  were  not  altogether  fo  barren,  as  not  to  have 
fome  fpots  or  diftridts,  in  which  cattle  might  feed. 
We  fee  this  in  the  fcripture,  and  modern  travellers 
confirm  it. 

6thly,  We  have  fuppofed,  that  one  third  of  the 
arable  land  in  the  country  of  Madian,  refted  yearly. 
But  what  tracts  of  land  do  we  a&ually  know  in  En¬ 
gland,  Flanders,  &c.  which  rarely  or  never  get 
reft  ?  How  many  lands  in  hot  countries,  yield  corn 
and  vegetables  under  the  fnade  of  fruit-trees  and 
vines,  and  after  having  perhaps  more  than  once 
yielded  a  crop,  are  forthwith  fowed  again  for  the 
following  year  ?  We  fee  various  inftances  of  fuch 
fertility,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  fome  of  your 
provinces,  at  the  bottom  of  mountains,  and  in  val¬ 
ues.  Are  you  certain,  fir,  that  the  lands  of  the 
Madianites,  were  not  naturally  of  fufficient  fertility 
and  cultivation,  to  yield  the  fame  produce  as  thefe, 
and  that  all  their  arable  grounds  required  reft  as 

yours  do. 

In  fhort,  fir,  in  thofe  times,  and  efpecially  (2)  m 
fmall  ftates,  the  prefent  caufes  of  the  barrennefs  of 
many  countries,  did  not  yet  exift.  Ihe  debafing 
practice  of  ilavery,  enormous  duties,^  arbitrary  taxa¬ 
tion,  &c.  all  thofe  fcourges  of  agriculture  and  po- 


, \  Far  food  One  of  your  be  ft  writers  on  agriculture  and  population, 
fays  fomewhere,  take  away  me  horjc,  and  you  put  two  men  more  in  a  country. 


IJ7i)  In  [mall  Rates.  It  is  remarkable  that  Egypt,  Greece,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  Italy,  were  never  more  populous  or  more  fruitful  than  when  they  were 
divided  into  lmall  dates.  Idem. 
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pulation  were  unknown.  Nor  were  (i)  thofe  great 
landholders  known,  who  abforb  every  place  around 
them  and  leave  it  wade,  nor  their  luxury,  which  is 
ftill  more  hurtful  than  their  wafle.  Nor  were  thofe 
immenfe  buildings  to  be  feen,  which  (teal  away  the 
earth  from  cultivation,  nor  thofe  gardens,  and  ex- 
tenfive  parks,  where  utility  is  generally  facrificed  to 
pleafure.  None  of  thofe  receptacles  for  birds  ol 
prey,  a  deftru&ive  race,  none  ol  thofe  ridiculous  (a) 
game  laws  out  of  a  barbarous  code,  thofe  odious 
remains  of  a  favage  government,  yet  carefully  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  us.  A  publick  profeffion  of  idlenefs, 
was  not  deemed  a  refpectable  profeffion,  and  men 
did  not  yet  know,  that  to  do  nothing  was  the  way 
to  honour  God,  and  to  live  in  a  princely  manner. 
(3)  Every  man  was  a  hulbandman.  The  arts  of 
luxury,  then  little  known,  did  not  engrofs  a  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  now  employed  in  fuper- 
fluous,  but  elteemed  callings.  Agriculture  was  the 
prime  art,  as  it  was  the  moft  ufeful  one. 

Thefe  caufes,  fir,  may  make,  and  have  often 
made  a  fmall  country  capable  of  maintaining  a  great 
number  of  inhabitants.  How  profitable  is  an  acre 
of  land,  when  the  cultivator  labours  under  no  dif- 
couragements,  and  knows  how  to  take  out  of  it  all 
that  it  can  yield.  Laudato  ingentia  rura ,  exiguum 
colito ,  fays  the  bard  of  Roman  agriculture.  This  is 
a  true  maxim,  of  which  you  do  not  feem  to  feel  the 
whole  force. 

§  5.  Nature  of  the  Madianite  foil .  The  author  s 

objections  are  anfwered. 

You  after  t,  fir,  that  the  country  of  the  Madianites 
in  no  wife  refembles  thofe  of  which  we  have  been 
fpeaki ng.  It  is ,  you  fay,  a  barren  trad . 

(1)  Thefe  great  landholder*,  Iffc.  Some  writers  on  agriculture,  fay  tkat 
by  multiplying  landholders  the  produce  of  land  is  increafed.  They  ta'k  of 
great  landholders  and  even  exteiiUve  farmers,  as  the  fcourges  of  population. 
Edit . 

(2)  Game-laws.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  thofe  German  Jews  have  no  lul  l¬ 
ed  property.  Idem* 

(3)  Every  man  was  a  hujhandman .  Tt  is  probable  that  the  Madianites  were 
both  merchants  and  hufbandmen.  We  fee  in  Gentfis,  that  the  merchants  of 
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But  can  you  tell  the  caufe  of  this,  barrenttefs  ? 
Whether  it  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  or 
from  other  caufes  political  or  moral  ?  From  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  petty  princes,  and  the  oppreffions  of  tfie 
Pachas  ?  From  the  lazin^fs  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
.from  the  weaknefs  of  government,  which  dares  not 
proteft  them  (i)  againft,  the  incurfions  of  their 
neighbours  ?  In  a  word,  can  you  determine  whether 
the  barrennefs  of  this  country,  proceeds  from  its 
want  of  cultivation,  or  whether  it  is  not  cultivated 
becaufe  it  is  by  nature  barren  ? 

It  is  now  inhabited  by  a  fma.ll  clan  of  Arabians  only • 
Therefore  it  was  never  better  peopled.  A  fine  confe- 
quence  indeed  f  How  many  other  countries  are  thejc, 
efpecially  under  the  Turkifti  yoke,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  very  populous,  and  are  now  almoft  entirely 
depopulated.  Even  without  going  fo  far,  juft  view 
the  country  about  Rome  y  fee  What  it  is  |ow,  and 
recolleft  what  it  once  was. 

It  is  a  mountainous  country .  But  do  you  not  know 
that  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  mountains  fupply 
(2)  thedbeft  pafturcs,  and  even  now  in  Paleftine  and 
the  environs,  they  are  preferred  to  the  vallies  for 
feeding  cattle.  Do  you  think,  fir,  that  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  Madiaii  containing  eight  leagues  fquare, 
were  all  covered  with  naked  rocks  ?  If  you  have  any 
proofs  of  this,  produce  them,  for  in  fliort  we  are  not 
obliged  always  to  credit  you  on  your  word* 

this  nation  went  to  traffick  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  were  carrying  thither 
gums  of  Gilead  and  fpices,  when:  jofepfcf  was  fold  to  thehi  by  his  brethren. 

Edit,'  ' 

{1)  Againd  the  meurftons.  To  all  thefe  caufes,  modefn  travellers  aferibe 
the  prefent  barrennefs  and  depopulation  of  Pateftine,  and  of  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  See  Shaw,  &c.  Aut\ 

(2)  The  bed  pajlures.  Shaw  fpeaks  thus  of  the  mountains  of  PalefHne. 

There  are  places  on  them  covered  with  that  kind  ojf  ftiort  fweet  grafs* 

“  which  cattle  prefer  to  any  other,  which  renders  their  milk  more  delicious, 

«  and  their  fiefh  more  juicy.  So  far  were  thefe  mountains  in  the  time  of  the 

«*  Ifraelites,  from  being  uninhabitable  and  barren,  or  the  reiufe  of  the  coun^ 

“  try,  that  in  the  divifion  which  was  made  of  them*  mount  Hebron  was  gi- 

“  ven  to  Caleb  as  a  fingular  favour.”  Thefe  mountains  probably  refemble 

ihofe  of  Steyning  in  England,  the  heights  of  Brighthelmftone,  and  the  rifling 

plains  of  Salifbury.  You  may  travel  many  miles  thro'  them  without  meeting 

anyhoufes,  or  trees/or  ftreams,  but  the  fhort  grafs  which  grows  on  them, 

makes  them  excellent  pafturage.  Each  of  them  feeds  from  three  to  five  thou. 

fandfiiceo.  See  a  Tour  thro’ Great- Britain.  Aup.  >  "  **■**. 

*  ,  x  ■■  /"  ■  -  1.: 
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Even  fuppofe  that  this  country  is  at  prefent  barren 
ground,  covered  with  burning  rocks,  what  conclu- 
fion  could  you  draw  from  this  ?  How  can  you  know 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  wh^thei  thefe  locks 
which  are  now  naked  and  barren,  vere  not  then 
covered  with  good  foil,  which  the  ftcrms,  lains  and 
V  torrents  may  infenfibfy  have  waftied  away,  and  ft  row - 
ed  again  with  gravel  and  fand  ?  Tkefe  revolutions, 

;  which  in  order  to  make  your  reafonings  juft,  ihoulu 
he  deemed  impoffible,  «jre  not  uncommon.  The  leak 
{mattering  of  hiftory  or  geography  could  1  apply  yon 

with  many  i&ftances  of  them. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  HumtoxS,  whoever  he 
be,  mud  have  known  this  country.  He  lived  near 
it,  and  he  wrote  for  a  people  wThofe  la  inis  boideied 
on  it.  Can  we  fuppofe  him  unlkilfal  enough  to  have 
placed  fuch  a  number  of  men  and  cattle  in  a  country 
covered  only  with  naked  rocks  and  burning  fands  t 
*  Especially  as  he  might,  according  to  your  fyftem  at 
ieaft,  have  placed  the  feene  of  this  event,  which  he 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  render  incredible,  in  an¬ 
other  place  ?  And  .what  other  like  ignorance  could 
induce  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges,  to  reprefent 
the  inhabitants  of  fo  poor  a  country,  as  being  fo  rich 
in  cattle  and  in  gold  ?  What  {hall  we  fay  of  the  hif- 
torian  jofephus  ?  Hefurely  was  acquainted  with  the 
country  ot  Madian.  And  yet  he  makes  no  fcruple 
to  reprefent  it  as  a  fruitful  country,  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  an  opulent  people.  And  other  writers  give 
the  fame  character  of  it.  This  country  was  not  there¬ 
fore  in  the  beginning,  fuch  as  you  wifh  to  make  it  at 
prefent.  And  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  better 
"  without  any  improbability. 

§  6.  Of  the  extent  of  the  country  of  the  Madia;  - 
ites.  That  the  critick  could  not  fatter  himfef  with 

*  *f 

Thispafiage  of  Shaw,  which  we  have  inferted,may  ferve  as  a  comment  on 
t  verfe  of  the  pfalms,  which  Mr.  Voltaire  tranflates  fo  bafely,  mountains  cf 
God,  fat  mountains;  nvby  do  you  look  on  the  fat  mountains?  This  is  ailing  as 
Penult  did,  who  tratiflated  forne  parts  'of  Homer  very  ill,  and  then  found 
them  unworthy  of  fo  great  a  poet.  Was  Pursuit  a  fit  model  for  Mr.  Vol- 

.5  .  .  -•  » 

t-airc  r 
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having  an  exact  knowledge  of  it.  That  he  agrees 

til  with  htmjrff  in  this  refpett  and  plainly  contradicts 
himfelf 

Thus,  fir,  without  any  exaggeration  in  our  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  even  laying  afide  forae  advantages,  which 
we  might  have  availed  ourfelves  of,  we  have  fhewn 
ycm  that  fuch  i  people  as  thirty-two  thoufand  girls 
imply,  and  fuel,  a  quantity  of  cattle  as  the  book  of 
iN  umbers  mentions,  might  live  in  a  country  about 
eight  leagues  fquare,  of  middling  fertility.  And  you 
can  give  no  proof,  that  the  country  of  the  Madia- 
nites,  was  naturally  fobad  as  you  make  it ;  and  (till 
leis,  that  it  was  To  in  thofe  ancient  times.  We  might 
then  reft  here,  2nd  this  would  be  fufficient  to  Ihew, 
that  the  abfurdity  which  you  feem  to  perceive  in 
Mofes’s  account,  is  imaginary.  But  we  will  go  a  ftep 
farther.  We  will  give  your  objeflion  a  precife  an- 
fwer,  and  which  requires  neither  hypothefes,  nor 
calculations. 

Even  were  all  our  calculations  falfe  ;  even  if  the 
country  of  the  Madianites  had  not  that  moderate 
fertility  which  we  have  aferibed  to  part  of  it,  (till  it 
would  be  your  province  to  prove,  that  it  extended  no 
farther  than  you  are  pleafed  to  allow.  Without  this, 
your  objeftion  is  ill-founded,  and  your  jokes  fall  back 
upon  yourfelf.  Now,  fir,  what  proofs  have  you  of 
this  ? 

This  country ,  you  fay,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ar - 
non ,  on  the  fouth  by  Zared ,  on  the  weft  by  the  lake  Af- 
phaltis .  We  grant  it.  But  do  you  know  how  far 
it  extended  to  the  eaft,  and  whether  it  did  not  ex- 
tend  fouth,  beyond  the  fource  of  Zared  ?  It  border¬ 
ed  on  the  country  of  Moab,  or  rather  it  lay  within 
the  bounds  of  it,  fo  that  thefe  two  nations  have  been 
often  confounded  together.  Do  you  know  exaftly 
the  bounds  which  divided  them,  and  the  particular 
point  where  the  wildernefs  began,  to  which  the  Ma¬ 
dianites  were  neighbours  ?  The  feripture  determines 
nothing  with  refpefl:  to  any  of  thefe  things.  The 

m oft  able  critics,  and  learned  geographers  fpeak  of 

■-Ilk 
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them  doubtfully.  Where  then  are  your  proofs,  and 
where  have  you  borrowed  thefe  conhdent  affcrtions  . 

We  could,  on  the  contrary,  quote  many  learned 
men  who  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  this 
country  than  you,  and  who  give  it  a  much  greater 
extent  than  you  do;  Jofephus,  (1)  Eufebius,  Jerom, 
&c.  But  let  us  lay  afide  thefe  authorities  which  you 
feem  to  defpife.  Let  us  confine  ourfeives  to  one 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  important  at  leaft  in  youi 
eyes  ;  this  is  your  own  authority,  fir. 

Altho’  you  allow  the  country  of  Madian  here,  but 
eight  leagues  in  length ,  and  a  little  lefs  in  breadth ,  yet 
in  another  place,  you  give  it  eight  leagues  fquar  e 
without  any  reftriaion,  and  in  another  place  about 
(2)  nine  leagues  every  way.  We  have  here  an  addi¬ 
tion  already  of  a  league  iquare,  which  amounts  to 
three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy  acres. 
But  this  is  not  all. 

(3)  In  your  Philofophy  of  Hiftory,  you  breakout 
in  abufe  againft  Mofes,  becaufe  after  having  had  be¬ 
nefits  heaped  on  him ,  and  receivedfignal  favours  from 
the  high  priefi  of  Madian ,  who  had  given  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage ,  and  granted  him  his  fon  for  a 
guide  in  the  wildernefs ,  he  was  mofi  fhockingly  ungrate- 
ful ,  in  devoting  the  Madianites  to  defirudion.  It  leems 
then  that  you  believe  that  the  devoted  Madianites,  and 
the  people  of  Jethro  were  the  fame  nation,  otherwife 
your  reproaches  would  be  but  vain  declamation,  and 
your  reafoning  as  falfe  as  your  imagination  is  mif- 
placed.  Now  this  high-priefi  and  his  Madianites,  liv¬ 
ed  far  from  the  lake  Afphaltis,  in  a  place  near  the  red 
fea,  called  the  gulf  of  Elath,  or  the  Elanitick  gulf,  at 
leafi  fifty  leagues  from  Zared.  Could  the  country 
of  Madian,  fir,  have  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  have 

(1)  Eufebius  Jerom>  t5?V  Thefe  two  writers  lived  near  the  country  of  Ma¬ 
dian.  They  had  ftudied  on  the  fpot  the  gc  ography  of  the  fcripture,  and 
have  left  treatifes  on  the  fubjedt.  Aut. 

(z)  About  nine  leagues  every  way.  See  Philof  of  Hiftory,  Alt.  Human 
Victims.  Aut. 

(3)  In  your  Philofophy  of  Hijlory,  &c.  See  ibidem.  The  fame  reproach  is 
repeated  in  the  fame  work,  Art.  Mofes,  and  in  many  new  trails.  Edit. 


but  eight  or  nine  ?  Itfeems  to  us  that  thefe  two  af- 
fertions  are  incompatible.  You  may  cliufe  the  al¬ 
ternative.  Either  the  complaint  you  make  of  Mbfes 
in  the  Philofophy  of  Hiftory  is  falfe,  or  what  you 
advance  in  the  Treatife  of  Toleration,  concerhino' 
the  extent  of  the  country  of  the  Madianites  is  not 
true.  Chiife,  fir,  by  which  of  chefe  two  works  you 
wifh  to  hand.  For  you  cannot  Hand  by  both,  or  ra¬ 
ther  it  is  very  probable,  that  yiu  are  mill aken  in; 
both.  ,,  ..  ; 

§  7  .What 'may  be  'Hafonabtyffufpofed  of  the  Ma¬ 
dianites  and  their  coiintry .  What  is  mojl  furprizihg  in 
the  account  which  the  author  gives  of  the  victory ,  which  ^ 
whs  gained  over  them  bv  our  fathers . 

Let  us  fpeak  according  to  truth,  fir,  or  at  lead 
probability.  Thefe  Madianites,  which  in  order  to 
make  yo \Zf  argument  good  in  you? Philofophy  of 
Hiftory,  ought  to  be  but  one,  were  probably  two 
very  diftinft  riationsV  They  had  not  the  fame  def- 
cent,  habitations  or  worfhip.  Thofe  of  Jethro  de- 
fcended  (i)  from  Madian,  the  fon  of  Chus  i  the 
others  (2)  from  AbfahamJ  by  Madfan  fon  of  this  pa-’" 
triach  and  of  Cethura.  Ihefe  latter  worfhipped  (3J 
Baabpeor  or  Belphegor,  as  the  Moabites  their  neigh-" 
bours  did.  The  former  Teemed  to  have  preferred, 
lifltil  the  time  of  Mofes,  fome  knowledge,,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  (4)  the  wbrfhip  of  the  true  God.  The 
people  of  Jethro  lived,  as  we  have  obferved,  on  the 
border  of  the  Elanitick  gulf  (5)  Madfan,  their  ca¬ 
pital,  was  to  theeaft  of  this  gulf,  and  their  country 
extended  to  the  weftern  coaft,  and  according  to" 
fome  writers,  to  mount1 2 3 4 5  Sinai.  On  the  contrary, 
thofe  whom  otif  fathers  conquered,  lived  near  the 

(1)  Fro?n  Madian  fie fon  ef  Chits,  For  this  reafon,  Sephora  the  Madianite,, 
the  wife  of  Mofes,  is  called  a  Chufite,  Numbers,  ch.  12.  And  Habakkuk 
makes  Madianites  and  Chufites  fynonimous.  AA. 

(2)  From  Abraham  by  Madian.  See  Genefis,  ch.  25*  Idem* 

(3)  Worfbipp  d  Baa /peer,  ike.  See  Numbers,  ch-  31.  Idem. 

( 4 )  HrorJbip  of  the  true  God.  Jethro  offers  facrifices  to  the  God  of  Ifrael,  Ex¬ 
odus,  eh.  28.  Aut.  ^ 

(5)  Madian  their  capita! r  It  is  to  this  day  called  Madian,  Idem! 
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dead  fea.  (1)  Their  chief  city  was  built  upon  Ar- 
non,  pretty  near  the  capital  of  the  Moabites.  I  hey 
were  -rich  in  gold  and  flocks.  Their  country,  which 
even  according  to  the  extent  you  give  it,  fuluced 
for  fuch  a  nation  as  thirty-two  thoufand  girls  imply, 
and  for  the  cattle  which  Mofes  enumerates,  proba¬ 
bly  contained  yet  more  than  thele  ;  foi  it  is  lcarcely 
poffible  that  every  thing  was  carried  oft  or  deltroyed 
by  the  conquerors.  It  is  probable  part  elcaped,  but 
>tis  very  likely  too  that  this  country  was  not  confin- 
ed  to  the  dimenftons  you  give  it,  of  eight  leagues 
fquare.  Its  lying  within  the  borders  ol  Moan,  its 
proximity  to  the  wildernefs,  the  lilence  of  Mofes, 
but  more  efpecially  yours  on  its  bounds,  towards  the 
eaft,  authorize  us  to  give  it  more  extent. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  any  thing  ridiculous  or  fur- 
prizing  in  your  account  of  the  viftory  gained  over 
the  Madianites  by  our  fathers,  it  is  not  that  we  fee 
Mofes  putting  fo  many  girls  and  cattle  in  a  country, 
of  which  he  does  not  point  out  the  limits.  It  is  our 
feeing  a  philofophical  hiftorian,  and  learned  writer, 
fo  often  and  fo  confidently  repeating  an  objection  fo 
flimfy  in  itfelf,  and  which  is  befides  fupported  by 
fuch  weak  proof.  It  is  our  feeing  him  determining 
the  extent  of  a  country,  without  knowing  its  exaCt 
bounds,  and  in  order  to  render  a  refpectable  author 
abfurd  and  odious,  he  is  plainly  and  blindly  contra¬ 
dicting  himfelf.  This,  fir,  will  furprize  and  offend 
fome  readers.  As  for  us  thefe  rambles  will  not  afto- 
nifh  us.  We  know  that  the  greateft  men  are  (till 
men.  Let  them  have  what  knowledge  they  will,  let 
them  pretend  to  what  impartiality  they  pleafe,  they 
mud  in  fome  fhape,  pay  a  tribute  to  humanity. 

We  remain,  &c. 

H  h 

(1)  Their  chief  city,  Itfc.  It  was  called  Madr  ♦.oo,  there  remained  fome 
ruins  of  it  in  the  time  of  St-  Jerom.  / iut , 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Of  the  JewiJh  Prophets.  1  he  objeSltsns  of  the  illujlri- 

ous  writer  anfwered. 

V 

X  OU  cenfure  our  prophets,  fir,  not  only  in 
the  text  of  your  treatife  on  toleration,  but  in  a  long 
note.  And  many  other  parts  of  your  writings  have 
this  for  their  object.  Sometimes,  whild  you  pro- 
fefs  that  you  are  very  far  from  confounding  the 
Jewifh  prophets  with  the  impodors  of  other  nations, 
you  endeavour  to  put  them  both  on  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  whilft  you  feem  to  plead  their 
caufe,  you  turn  their  words  and  aftions  into  ridi¬ 
cule.  And  in  order  to  give  a  fabulous  air  to  every 
thing  that  is  related  of  thefe  holy  men,  you  repre¬ 
sent  their  times,  as  times  of  incredible  prodigies. 
This  is  a  fubject  of  importance.  Let  us  try  whe¬ 
ther  we  can  anfwer  your  objections. 

§  1 .  Fir (i  objection.  Impojfibility  of  knowing  future 
*  events . 

You  firft  lay  down  a  principle,  which  if  it  was 
true,  would  certainly  make  impodors  and  cheats  of 
all  thofe  who  have  claimed  the  title  of  prophets 
in  every  nation.  This  principle  is,  the  impojfibility 
of  knowing  future  events ,  and  by  confequence  of 
foretelling  them. 

It  rnufl  be  allowed  that  you  demonftrate  this  prin¬ 
ciple  but  lamely.  You  fay,  that  it  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  know  future  events ,  becaufe  we  cannot  know 
what  is  not .  What  kind  of  evidence  or  proof  is 
this,  fir. 

God,  wTho  knows  every  thing,  knows  futurity. 
You  yourfelf  probably  know  pad  events.  Now 
futurity  is  not  yet  come,  the  pad  is  gone,  it  has  ceafed 
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to  be,  therefore  we  may  know  ( \ )  what  is  not . 
We  think  this  reafoning  a  little  more  clear  than 
yours,  fir.  * 

§  2  Second  objection.  Prophecies  reduced  to  the 

calculation  of  chances . 

If  it  is  impoflible,  to  know  future  events,  what 
fhali  we  think  of  all  our  prophecies  ?  You  are  going 
to  inform  us,  fir. 

All  predictions  you  (ay,  are  reducible  to  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  chances .  All  predictions,  fir.  This  is 
eafily  faid. 

But  by  what  calculation  of  chances,  I  pray  you, could 
one  of  our  prophets  foretel,  that  the  altar  on  which 
Jeroboam  facrificed  in  Bethel,  would  be  overturned, 
three  hundred  and  fixty-one  years  after,  by  Jofias  ? 
And  how  could  Elias  foretel  that  the  race  of  Achab 
(hould  be  cut  off,  and  not  a  (tern  remain,  and  that 
Jezabel,  then  on  the  throne,  fhould  be  eaten  by  dogs , 
in  the  field  of  Jezreel?  Ifaiah  announces  Cyrus  to 
the  Jews  as  their  deliverer,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  his  birth.  Jeremiah  foretels,  the  al- 
moft  incredible  reftoration  of  Jerufalem,  and  the 
return  of  the  Jews  into  their  native  country,  after 
feventy  years  captivity.  Daniel  defcribes  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  Perfian  empire,  by  Alexander,  and 
all  the  evils  which  one  of  his  fucceflors  was  to  in¬ 
flict  on  the  Jewifh  nation,  &c.  Can  you  think  fin- 
cerely,  that  in  order  to  foretel  with  certainty,  thefe 
fo  diftant  and  improbable  events,  nothing  more  was 
neceffary  but  the  calculation  of  chances  ?  Surely 
fomething  more  was  neceffary.  You  muff  be  fen- 
fible  of  this. 

§  3.  1  bird  objection .  Prophets  among  other  na¬ 
tions. 

But,  you  fay,  the  Jews  are  not  the  only  people 
who  boall  of  having  prophets,  many  nations ,  the 

v.. 

(1)  What  is  not.  Sec  Philofop'hy  of  HifUry,  Article  Orad«s. 
Aut. 
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Greeks,  the  Egyptians ,  &c*  had  alfo  their  oracles , 
their  prophets ,  their  nabi?n ,  their  feers . 

Yes,  fir,  but  does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  other 
nations  had  falfe  prophets,  therefore  the  Jews  had 
no  true  ones  ?  We  think  that  counterfeit  coin  is 
not  an  evidence  that  fterling  money  never  exifted. 
It  rather  proves  the  contrary. 

2dly,  Could  you  fhew  in  any  one  of  thofe  nations 
a  body  of  prophecies  fo  clear,  fo  precife,  fo  wifely 
written  as  ours  ?  Could  you  vindicate  their  autho¬ 
rity,  and  fhew  the  accomplifhment  of  them  as  we 
do  ? 

3dly,  Why  are  the  pretended  prophecies  of 
other  nations  fallen  into  oblivion  ?  Why  were  they 
defpifed  even  by  thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  promifed 
fuch  profperity  and  conquefts  ?  Why  have  ours 
been  preferved  for  fo  many  ages,  and  revered  at 
this  day,  not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  by  the 
moit  enlightened  people  of  the  univerfe  ?  Is  it  not 
becaufe  the  former  have  been  convifted  of  falfe- 
hood,  abfurdity,  and  impofition,  and  that  the  truth 
of  the  latter  has  been  demonftrated  by  an  inconteft- 
ible  chain  of  events,  which  all  the  prudence  of  man 
could  not  forefee* 

§  4.  Fourth  objection .  JewiJh  prophets  accufed 
cf  having  had  the  fame  motives ,  and  made  life  of  the 
fame  means  with  the  falfe  prophets  of  other  nati - 
ons . 

You  protefl,  fir,  as  we  obferved  before,  that  you 
do  not  mean  to  confound  the  Nabim  and  the  Roheim 
of  the  Hebrews ,  with  the  inpoflors  cf  other  nations . 
You  affure  us  of  this.  We  mull  believe  you,  and 
the  manner  in  which  you  fpeak  of  our  prophets,  in 
feveral  places,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  it. 

But  even  if  this  was  your  intent,  fir,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  eafy  for  you  to  fucceed  in  it  ? 
/\las,  what  relation  can  there  be  between  the  fub- 
lime  docirine,  the  pure  morality,  the  noble  genero- 
fity  of  the  former,  and  the  ambition,  avarice,  and 
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blind  fanaticifm  of  the  latter  ?  Do  you  fee  the  Jewifh 
prophets  announcing  to  their  people  abfurd  and  bar¬ 
barous  divinities  ?  Prefcribing  impure  rites  ?  Requir¬ 
ing  (i)  innocent  blood  ?  And  ordering  unfortunate 
children  to  be  facrificed  by  thofe  very  perfons  who 
gave  them  birth  ? 

You  fay,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  man  might 
procure  wealth  and  popularity  by  taking  up  the  prof ejfi- 
on  of  a  prophet ,  and  that  he  might  fucceedby  the  (2) 
ambiguity  of  his  anfwers.  Such  indeed  were  the 
motives,  and  fuch  the  means,  by  which  deceiving 
prophets  ufed  to  gain  authority  to  their  impoftures. 
But  had  our  prophets  fuch  motives  ?  Mod  of  thefe 
holy  men  reap  nothing  according  to  you  from 
their  labours,  but  the  hatred  of  kings,  and  the 
contempt  of  nations,  perfecution,  exile,  death, 
and  the  event  did  not  difappoint  their  expectati¬ 
ons. 

Nor  was  the  ambiguity  of  anfwer  their  refource. 
Mott  of  their  prophecies  gave  no  room  for  equivo¬ 
cation.  Not  only  the  events,  but  the  circumftanc- 
es  of  them,  the  times,  the  places,  even  the  names  of 
the  aCtors  are  inferted  in  them.  And  the  philofo- 
pher  Prophyry,  found  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
in  particular  fo  exact,  that  he  thought  the  only 
way  to  evade  the  confequences  of  them,  was  to 
fay,  that  they  were  written  after  the  event.  If 
therefore  among  fo  many  clear  predictions,  and  fo 
exactly  verified,  fome  obfcure  ones  are  found,  the 
obfcurity  of  them  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  veil  of 
fubterfuge. 

And  yet  you  accufe  our  prophets  of  this.  And, 
what  we  could  never  have  imagined,  you  quote 

(i)  Innocent  bloood.  Many  examples  may  be  given  of  this  in  profane 
authors  of  antiquity;  everyone  has  read  the  following  verfes. 

Sanguine  placaftis  ventos  &c.  virginc  caefc  .  .  . 

Sanguine  quaerendi  reditu.  JEneiJ.  II.  Aut . 

iz)  Ambiguity  of  his  anfivers.  See  Philofophy  of  Hiltory.  Aut. 
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as  a  proof  of  this,  the  anfwer  of  Elifha,  to  the 
traitor  Hazael.  d  his  prefidious  man,  had  formed 
a  refoiution  of  alfaffinating  his  fovereign,  the  king  of 
Datnafcus,  and  came  from  that  prince,  who  was 
then  fick,  to  confult  the  prophet  whether  he  fhould 
recover.  “  Elifha ,”  you  fay,  “  anfwered  that  the 
“  king  might  recaver,  but  that  he  would  die.  If 
Elifha  had  not  been  a  prophet  of  the  true  God, 
“  might  have  been  fufpefted  of  providing  himfelf 
"  with  an  evafion  in  any  cafe,  for  if  the  king  had 
not  died,  Elifha  had  foretold  his  recovery,  by 
faying  that  he  might  recover,  and  had  not  pointed 
out  the  time  of  his  death.”  This  might  indeed 
be  fufpedfed,  if  we  were  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
anfwer,  by  the  manner  in  which  you  relate  it.  But 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  confuting  the 
text,  will  be  very  far  from  harbouring  any  fuch 
fufpicion. 

Elifha  there  fays  to  Hazael,  go  fay  unto  him  thou 
mayejl  certainly  recover,  that  is  to  fay,  his 
diftemper  is  not  mortal ;  but,  adds  he,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  traitor,  the  Lord  hath  fhewed  me  that 
he  jhall  furely  die,  that  is,  that  you  yourfelf  will 
take  away  his  life.  In  this  fenle  Hazael  underftood 
it,  and  feeling  by  this  anfwer,  and  the  ftedfaftlook 
of  the  prophet,  that  he  had  read  his  heart,  he  was 
ajhamed,  fays  the  text.  Thus  Elifha  provided 
himfelf  with  an  evafion  ! 

When  you  formed  this  obje&ion,  and  quoted 
as  a  proof  the  anfwer  of  Elifha,  had  you  before  you, 
the  fourth  book  of  kings  ?  We  fuppofe  you  had 
not.  Otherwife,  inffead  of  fufpe£ling  the  fincerity 
of  the  prophet,  we  might  with  reafon  have  doubted 
yours  ? 

Elowever  if  this  is  your  bed  proof,  that  our  pro¬ 
phets  ufed  artifice,  by  this  one  we  may  judge  of  the 
reff. 

§  5-  Fifth  objection.  Falfe  prophets  among  the 
Jews.  Pretended  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  them  from 
true  ones. 
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But ,  you  add,  there  arofe  among  the  Hebrews  jalfe 
prophets  without  mijfion ,  who  believed  that  they  had 
( 1 )  the  fpirit  of  God . 

There  did  arife  fuch,  fir,  and  the  Hebrews  could 
not  be  furprized  at  it.  Mofes  himfelf  had  forewarn¬ 
ed  them  of  it. 

Thefe  falfe  prophets  boafled  that  they  had  the 
fpirit  of  God.  But  did  they  believe  they  had  it  ? 
We  think  that  you  would  find  it  hard  to  prove  this. 

In  this  mixture  of  true  and  falfe  prophets,  you 
fay,  how  fliall  they  be  diftinguilhed  ?  They  called 
one  another  vifionaries  and  liars .  'There  was  there¬ 
fore  no  other  way  of  diflinguijhing  truth ,  but  to  wait 
the  acco?nplifhment  of  the  prophecies . 

Y  es,  and  by  this  rule,  the  true  prophets  requeft- 
ed  to  be  tried.  By  this,  they  wifhed  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  impoftors,  who  fpoke  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  whom  the  Lord  had  not  fent.  The 
prophet  which  prophejieth  peace ,  fays  Jeremiah,  when 
the  word  of  the  prophet  fhall  come  to  pafs ,  then  Jhall 
the  prophet  be  known ,  that  (2)  the  Lord  hath  truly 
fent  him .  Where  are ,  adds  he,  thofe  prophets  who 
affured  thee  that  Nabuchodonozor  foould  not  return  ? 
0  king ,  anfwered  Micah  to  the  impious  Achab,  who 
had  condemned  him  to  remain  in  prifon,  on  bread 
and  water,  0  king,  if  you  return  in  peace ,  nations 
hearken  unto  one,  it  is  not  the  Lord  who  hath  fent  me . 
Is  this  the  language  of  deceit  ?  And  how  many  of 
their  prophecies  might  be  produced  which  have  been 
verified  by  the  event,  under  the  eyes  of  thofe  very 
perfons  to  whom  they  were  made. 

§  6.  Sixth  objection .  Ill  ufage  given  to  the  pro¬ 
phets. 

This  is  the  fubjeCt,  fir,  of  an  article  in  your  Phi- 
lofophical  Dictionary,  an  article  of  which  you  have 
boafted  no  doubt,  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  fineft 

(1)  The  fpirit  of  God.  See  Philofophy  of  Hiftory.  Article,  Prophets. 
Jhtt. 

(l)  *The  Lord  hath  truly  Cent  him.  See  Jeremiah,  ch  28.  and  38.  Aut. 
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raillery,  and  mod  ingenious  ridicule.  Let  us  fee 
whether  you  will  have  reafon  to  glory  in  it  long. 

The  JewiJh  prophets  have  been  perfecuted.  Yes, 
fir,  and  thei'e  holy  men  had  forefeen  it.  They  ex¬ 
pected  this  reward  of  their  labours,  and  zeal  for 
their  religion  and  their  country,  whofe  fate  was  con¬ 
nected  with  their  religion.  For  this  reafon  we  gene¬ 
rally  fee  them  taking  this  painful  and  weighty  office 
on  them  very  reluctantly,  and  accepting  it  at  laft 
merely  in  obedience  to  the  repeated  orders  of  heaven. 
But  as  foon  as  the  burthen  of  the  word  is  laid  on  them , 
they  boldly  iffue  forth  before  princes  and  people. 
They  upbraid  them  for  their  idolatry  and  their 
crimes,  and  then  neither  exile,  nor  chains,  nor  dun¬ 
geons,  can  filence  their  noble  indignation. 

This  was ,  you  fay,  a  bad  trade.  Certainly  it  was 
fo,  if  thofe  trades  are  accounted  the  belt,  which 
bring  in  molt  profit,  and  are  the  fureft  fteps  to 
power,  wealth  and  eafe.  But  do  you  allow  no  other 
trades  to  be  good  but  thefe  ?  What  think  you 
then  of  the  trade  of  Socrates  and  Regulus,  and 
of  fo  many  virtuous  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
with  a  view  to  inflruCl  or  ferve  their  fellour-citizens, 
and  to  fave  their  country,  facrificed  fortune,  eafe, 
even  life,  and  moved  boldly  through  the  midlt  of 
abufe  and  perfecution,  to  that  port:  to  which  honour 
and  duty  called  them  ?  It  is  indeed  a  bad  trade  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vain  felfifh  philofophers  of  this  age, 
who  judge  of  every  thing  by  their  private  intereft, 
and  fet  no  value  on  any  thing  but  what  helps  the 
prefent  hour  of  life.  Can  you  bend  your  fpirit  fo 
low  as  this,  fir  ?  And  does  the  virtuous  man,  who 
firuggles  againfl:  adverfity,  and  for  the  fake  of  juf- 
tice,  braves  abufe,  torments  and  death,  appear,  to 
you  a  defpicable  fanatick,  and  a  poor  butt  of  ridi¬ 
cule  ?  How  narrow  are  the  views  of  modern  philo- 
fophy,  ho\^  mean  its  feelings,  and  how  mifplaced 

its  lefts  ! 

How  was  it  poffible,  fir,  that  you  did  not,,  nrit, 
perceive  that  fuch  great  fufferings,  endured  with  fo 
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much  fortitude,  are  an  indifputable  proof,  that  thefe 
holy  men  were  fully  convinced  of  the  divinity  of 
their  commiffion  ?  For  would  thefe  men,  or  ra¬ 
ther  this  long  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  wife,  learn¬ 
ed,  and  virtuous  men,  have  endured,  for  the  lake 
of  impofture,  evils  which  they  forefaw,  and  could 
not  help  forefeeing  ?  And  fecondly,  that  this  cruel 
treatment  was  fo  far  from  bringing  contempt  upon 
them,  that  their  generous  and  unlhaken  perfeverance 
in  hardlhips,  added  to  the  elegance  of  their  tafte, 
their  exalted  fentiments,  their  zeal,  their  virtues, 
mull  compel  us  to  infert  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
thofe  ancients,  who  bed  deferve  our  admiration  and 
refpedt. 

One  of  your  facred  writers  paffed  this  judgment 
upon  them,  when  conddering  thefe  men  of  God 
wandering  in  deferts ,  and  in  mountains ,  and  in  caves 
of  the  earth ,  ft  one  d^  fawn  afunderflain  with  the  [word , 
he  faid  they  were  men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy  !  Which,  fir,  of  you  or  him,  entertained  the 
molt  juft  and  noble  opinion  ? 

§  7.  Seventh  objection.  Nature  was  different  then 
from  what  it  is  now . 

Another  difficulty.  -c*  Nothing  Ihould  be  matter 
of  adonilhment  in  the  Jewiffi  prophets.  Their  ages 
were  fuch  as  have  not  been  feen  fince.  Even  na~ 

( 6  ture  was  not  then  what  it  is  (i)nowd* 

We  know  that  the  cudoms  and  manners  of  thofe 
ancient  times  were  different  from  ours.  We  can 
eafily  give  credit  to  this.  But  that  nature  itfelf 
fhould  not  have  been  the  fame  then,  that  it  is  now, 
requires  proofs.  Can  you  produce  good  ones  ? 

Magicians ,  you  fay,  had  then  powers  over  nature ^ 
which  they  have  not  now ,  they  enchanted  ferpents . 
Thofe  poffeffed  of  devils ,  were  cured  by  the  root  called  Ba~ 
rad,  which  was  fet  in  a  ring  and  put  under  their  nofes. 

.  1  i 

(j)  See  Treatlfe  of  Toleration.  Auu 


i ft,  What,  fir,  in  the  times  of  our  prophets,  and 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  in  thofe  times  which  preceded 
the  captivity,  and  in  which  devils  were  not  knowny 
magicians  were  to  be  found,  and  thofe  pojfejj'ed  of  de¬ 
vils  were  cured.  Shall  we  always  have  contradic¬ 
tions  ? 

adly,  You  did  not  find  this  prescription  for  cur¬ 
ing  poffeffed  perfons  in  the  prophets,  or  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Do  not  confound  thefe  Sources,  with  thofe 
out  of  which  vou  have  drawn. 

3dly,  If  you  look  upon  thefe  operations  as  Super¬ 
natural,  you  cannot  then  conclude,  that  nature  was 
net  then  what  it  is  now .  The  Supernatural  power  of 
thefe  operations  proves  nothing  for  or  againft  na^ 
ture. 

But  if  you  look  upon  them  as  natural.  If  you 
think  that  thofe  pofieffed  with  devils,  were  only  af¬ 
fected  by  Some  diftemper,  we  can  Shew  that  nature, 
in  this  refpeCt  has  loft  nothing  of  its  power.  Sim* 
pies,  at  this  time,  cure  diftempers.  The  Americans 
charm  Serpents,  and  the  race  of  the  Pfylles  (i)  (till 
fubfifts  in  Africa.  Some  of  thefe  are  found  in  Egypt 
too,  who  daily  handle  the  moft  venemous  vipers  and 
Serpents  (2)  without  fear  or  hurt.  Nature  is  there¬ 
fore  now  what  it  was  formerly. 


(1)  Still  fubfifts  in  Africa.  The  Pfylles  were  ancient  families,  or  clans  of 
Africa,  famous  for  the  art  of  charming  ferpeuts.  Many  of  them  were  feen 
in  ancient  Rome,  giving  proofs  of  their  abilities  in  this  refpedt. 

(2)  Without  fear  or  hurt.  See  the  voyages  of  Haffelquift.  <£  A  female 
Pfylle,  fays  this  ingenious  naturalift,  brought  to  me  at  Cairo  four  kinds  e£ 
ferpents,  the  cerajles ,  the  jaculus  t  the  fea  ferpent,  and  the  fhop-viper.  This 
woman  gave  me  a  great  Inght  as  well  as  to  h/Ir.  de  Lironcourt,  the  French 
conful,  and  to  many  others  of  that  nation  who  were  prefent,  {he  threw  thofe 
reptiles  full  of  life  at  our  feet,  and  let  them  run  freely  about  us,  in  order  to 
fhew  us  with  what  refutation  (he  could  handle  thofe  dreadful  animals  with* 
out  receiving  the  lead  harm  from  them.  When  {he  put. them  into  the  jugs 
in  which  they  were  kept,  {he  took  them  with  her  naked  hands,  as  women 
take  their  laces.  They  were  all  eafily  put  in  except  the  vipers,  who  found 
means  of  getting  out  before  {he  had  flopped  them  up,  and  crept  up  along  her 
hands  and  naked  arms  without  giving  her  the  leaft  fright.  She  took  them 
quietly  off  of  her  body,  and  put  them  back  into  the  place  which  was  inten¬ 
ded  for  their  grave.  We  were  affured  that  {he  had  gathered  thofe  reptiles 

about  the  country  with  the  fame  eafe.  . 

“  It  cannut  he  doubted  but  that  this  woman  had  fome  fecret  for  prelerving 
herfelf  from  their  bites,  but  we  could  not  poflib  y  derive  any  information 
from  her  on  this  lubjedt.  rijhe  art  of  charming  ferpents  is  a  fecret  among  the 
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But  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  then  common ,  and  it  is 
no  longer  fo .  It  is  true  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  common ,  but  does  it  follow  from  this  that  it  never 
emitted  ?  And  does  the  uncommonnefs  of  this  fuper- 
natural  gift,  prove  that  nature  is  not  the  fame  now 
that  it  was  formerly. 

Such  meiamorphafes  were  feen  as  that  of  Nabuchodo - 
nozor  changed  into  an  ox,  the  wife  of  Lot ?  into  a  Jlatue 
of  fait ,  five  cities  into  bituminous  lakes . 

'  Probably  you  call  thefe  events  very  poetically,  me- 
tamorphofes ,  in  order  to  form  a  fimilitude  between  our 
fcriptures  and  Ovid’s  Met  amor phofes,  However,  no 
matter  for  the  name,  let  us  confider  the  fads. 

Five  cities  met amorphofed into  bituminous  lakes .  Yes, 
fir,  but  fuch  events  are  not  confined  to  the  times  of 
the  fcripture  merely,  and  may  be  found  in  other  pla¬ 
ces  befides  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes .  Afia,  Africa,  Si¬ 
cily,  Italy,  &c.  might  fupply  you  with  recent  inftan- 
cesofthis.  Thunder,  earthquakes,  vulcanos,  have 

Egyptians .  All  naturalifts  afid  travellers  fhould  endeavour  to  find  out  fome- 
thing  certain  and  decifive,  with  refped:  fo  an  objeeft  fo  worthy  of  their  curi- 
ofity.  What  is  very  extraordinary,  is,  that  this  fecret  fhould  have  remained 
undifeovered  for  more  tha*i  two  thoufand  years,  whilft  fo  many  others  have, 
tranfpired.  It  is  known  only  to  certain  perfons,  who  tranfmit  it  to  their 
defendants  and  their  families.  All  that  has  tranfpired  of  it  yet,  is,  that 
thofe  who  charm  ferpents  and  vipers,  do  not  touch  any  other  venomous  rep¬ 
tiles,  fcorpions,  lizards,  &c.  And  the  families  which  charm  thefe  latter, 
dare  not  touch  the  former.  That  thofe  who  charm  ferpents  and  vipers,  fre¬ 
quently  feed  upon  them  among  one  another  when  they  take  them,  and  that 
they  go  afterwards  and  a  Ik  the  blefling  of  their  cheicfe,  prieft  or  chief,  who, 
amongft  many  other  fuperftitions,  fpits  feveral  times  on  them .”  Thefe  fu¬ 
perftitions,  and  others  as  vain,  are  probably  more  ancient  than  is  fuppofed, 
and  perhaps  gave  rife  to  the  laws  of  Mofes  againft  thefe  enchantments. 

In  a  note  in  the  bottom  of  the  paflage  we  have  juft  quoted,  Mr.  Linnseus 
allures  us.  “  that  Mr.  Jacquin,  who  then  lived  in  the  Weft-Indies,  wrote, 
to  him,  that  the  Indians  charm  ferpents  with  ariflolochia  anguietda,  and  that 
the  late  Mr.  Forlkohl,  during  his  travels  in  the  eaft,  informed  him,  that  the 
Egyptians  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  a  fpecies  of  ariflolochia, but  that  he  did  not 
tell  which.”  Edit. 

Mr  R.  of  the  congregation  of  . St.  Lazarus,  a  man  of  probity  and  know¬ 
ledge,  attefts  that  he  knew  a  perfon  at  Befancon  as  bold  and  as  clever  as  the 
Pfylles,  that  he  has  feen  him  often  handling  vipers  without  fear,  thrufling  in 
his  naked  arms  and  taking  out  handfulls  Qf  them.  That  when  he  returned 
from  this  kind  of  hunt,  he  ufed  to  fend  thefe  vipers  to  the  fick  whom  he 
knew.  That  he  kept  fome  of  them  in  a  cheft,  where  be  fed  them,  walking 
thro’  the  midft  of  them  without  dread- That  when  he  had  too  many  of  them, 
he  drefled  and  eat  them  in  the  way  of  a  fricaflee  of  chickens.  Mr.  R.  allures 
*ss,  that  he  tailed  this  ragout  and  found  it  good.  Chrfl, 
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too  often  changed,  or  if  you  like  the  word  better, 
metamorphofed  even  in  thefe  latter  times,  men  into 
alhes,  lakes,  into  mountains,  cities  into  lakes,  &c, 
&c. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  pretended  metamor- 
phofis  of  Lot's  wife  into  a  Jiatue  of fait .  This  event  is 
not  fo  extraordinary,  as  to  oblige  us  to  have  recourfe 
to  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  in  order  to  .find  out  others 
fimilar  to  it.  This  foolifh  woman  turns  her  head  to¬ 
wards  Sodom  in  flames,  to  behold  this  dreadful  fpec- 
tacle,  and  that  inftant  a  vortex  of  lulphurous,  arfe- 
nical,  bituminous  vapours,  loaded  with  metallick* 
nitrous  and  othet  falts,  furrounds  and  fufFocates  hen 
Her  body  impregnated  with  and  penetrated  by  thefe 
fubftances,  Remains  Without  motion  or  life,  (i)  like 
a  ftatue.  There  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  might 
happen,  and  has  happened  more  than  once  in  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vulcanos. 
"Witnefs  the  relation  of  Heidegger,  who  fays  that 
whilft  fome  peafants  were  milking  cows,  an  earth¬ 
quake  was  fuddenly  felt,  which  earned  fo  malignant 
and  piercing  a  vapour  to  iffue  forth  out  of  the  earth* 
that  they  and  their  cows  remained  lifelefs  like  fo  ma¬ 
ny  flatties. 

We  cannot  fpeak  in  the  fame  manner  of  th <z  change 
’of  Nabuchodonozer  into  an  ox .  This,  indeed,  would 
be  a  real  metamorphofis,  and  worthy  of  Ovid,  as  it 
much  refembles  thofe  which  he  relates.  We  mull 
allow  that  nature  no  longer  works  any  fuch  changes* 
But  where  did  you  find  this  one,  fir  ?  Indeed  it  is 
faid  in  feripture,  that  this  prince  loft  his  reafon,  that 

(i)  Like  a  flat  ite.  The  text  fays,  becomes  a  column  or  pillar  of  fait.  The 
lake  kfphaltes  was  very  fait,  ft  was  called  for  this  reafon,  the  Cea  of  fait,  or 
very  Jaltfea ,  mare falls ,  mare  falifi mum.  But  the  Hebrew  tvord  Jalt ,  does  not 
fignify  merely  common  fait,  it  is  applied  to  natron,  to  bitumen,  to  various 
ftones  of  a  vulcano.  Tbe  words  ftatue  or  pillar  of  fait ,  may  therefore  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  ilatue  or  pillar  of  bitumen  or  of  thofe  bituminous  ftones,  covered 
with  fait,  which  are  found  near  this  lake.  The  feripture  fays,  to  become  Horn, 
for  to  become  like  a  done.  Lhe  heart  of  Labal ,  it  fays,  became  fone,  that  is,  cold, 
and  motionlefs  like  a  (lone.  If  Mr.  Voltaire  believes,  or  feigns  to  believe, 
that  Lot’s  wife  was  really  changed  into  a  ftatue  of  table-fait,  and  that  this 
ilatue  Hill  exifts,  he  falls  too  readily  for  fo  great  a  man  into  popular  errors, 
pr  elfe  he  has  too  little  refpect  for  his  readers.  Etito* 
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lie  was  driven  from  his  palace,  that  he  wandered  for 
many  years  through  the  country,  that  he  was  expofed 
to  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  lived  as  oxen  do  on  grafs, 
but  the  fcripture  does  not  fay  in  any  place,  that  he  was 
metamorphofed  into  an  ox.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fcripture  obferves  that  the  hair  of  his  body  became  like  ea¬ 
gles feathers, that  bisnails  lengthened  likethofeof birds. 
Therefore  this  pretended  metamorphofis  of  the  king 
into  an  ox,  was  operated  only  in  your  poetical  brains. 
Your  fruitful  and  lively  imagination,  made  you  fee 
Certain  relations  between  Nabuchodonozor  and  an 
ox,  to  which  the  fcripture  was  a  ftranger,  and  which 

you  alone  could  perceive. 

Serioufly,  fir,  does  this  proceed  from  inadvertence 
or  mirth  ?  Perhaps  you  meant  to  joke.  Could  you 
not  chufe  fitter  fubje&s,  and  can  you  jeft  no  other 
way,  than  by  burlefquing  thefe  refpeftable  writings  ? 

The  race  of  giants ,  you  fay,  has  difappeared.  Eze¬ 
kiel  fpeaks  of  pigmies.  GafnmcCdim ,  a  cubit  high ,  who 
fought  at  the  fiege  of  Tyre ,  and  in  mfiof  thefe  things , 
f acred  and  profane  writers  agree » 

There  have  been  races  of  giants .  This  is  a  fa£I  at- 
tefled  not  only  by  poets  and  mythologies,  but  by  the 
iiaturalifts,  travellers,  and  hiftorians  of  antiquity. 
Therefore  in  this  point  facred  and  profane  writers 
agree. 

But  is  it  true  that  thefe  races  of  men  have  difappear- 
ed  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  contrary  very  probable,  that 
there  are  ftill  giants  on  earth,  that  is,  races  of  men 
of  an  extraordinary  fize  ?  We  think,  fir,  that  this 
point  can  no  longer  admit  of  any  doubt.  Magellan 
Und  Pegaforte  faw  fuch  near  the  (freights,  in  1519, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  Patagonians,  which  they 
ftill  retain.  The  acconnts  of  thefe  two  travellers 
have  been  fince  confirmed  by  the  fucceflive  teftimo- 
ny  of  a  crowd  of  other  navigators,  (1)  worthy  of 

(1)  Worthy  of  faith .  See  the  differtation  on  America,  by  Dr.  Pernety 
Uiefe  navigators  ar$  mentioned  in  it, 
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V£ry  IateIy  CO  commodore  Byron,  and 
MelTrs.  (2)  Guyot,  and  la  Girandais,  have  <nven 
new  proofs  of  it.  Probably  then  giants  do  ftill  exift 
and  nature  has  not  changed  in  this  refpeft.  Some 
ancient  travellers,  but  efpecially  the  poets,  fpeak  al¬ 
io  of  pygmies.  rIhey  were,  according  to  them,  you 
know,  little  men ,  a  cubit ,  that  is,  one  foot  and  an  half 
high,  who  made  war  againfl:  the  Cranes. 

Undoubtedly,  fir,  men  a  foot  and  an  half  high, 
armed  with  arrows,  and  ranged  in  battle  array,  on 
tne  towers  and  the  ramparts,  would  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  garrifon  for  a  city.  But  is  it  certain, 

fir,  that  Ezekiel  put  fuch  a  garrifon  in  the  city  of 
Tyre  ? 1  2 

^  It  is  true,  your  vulgate  verfion  mentions  amongfl 
the  troops  which  defended  the  city,  the  pygmies  or 
pygmeans,  but  we  cannot  recollect  that  it  fays  any 

where  that  thefe  pygmeans  were  but  a  foot  and  an 
half  high. 

And  even  if  your  vulgate  verfion  did  fpeak  of  re- 
al  pygmies,  the  text  does  not  mention  them,  and 
the  text  is  the  thing  in  queftion. 

The  Hebrew  text  calls  the  defenders  of  Tyre ,  Ga- 
madim ,  as  you  well  obferve.  According  to  fome 
interpreters,  this  was  the  name  of  a  people  who  liv¬ 
ed  near  Tyre  ;  others  were  led  from  the  root  of  the 

(1)  Commodore  Byron,  “  As  foon  as  we  came  on  (hore,  fays  the  Commo" 
e<  dore,  the  favages  gathered  about  us,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred, 

looking  upon  us  with  aftoniftiment,  and  fmiling  at  the  difproportion  be- 
%i  tween  c-ur  ftature  and  theirs.  They  are  fo  tall,  that  when  they  were  fit- 
ting,  they  were  almoft  as  high  as  the  commodore  (landing,  and  he  is  fix 
“  feet  high,  &c.  (Ibidem.)  Aut. 

(2)  Guyot  1st  la  Girandais,  “  When  in  1 766  they  landed  in  the  hay  of 
lt  Bouciut,  at  the  eaft  of  the  (Ireights  ©f  Magellan,  they  did  not  know  that 
t;t  captain  Byron  had  feen  there  the  year  before,  men  of  a  gigantick  ftature. 

<c  They  perceive  men  on  horfeback,  who  make  figns  to  them  to  draw  near, 

11  they  come  near  them,  and  find  them  of  extraordinary  fize  every  way. 

“  They  brought  to  Paris  the  drefles  and  arms  of  fome  of  thefe  colofluffes 
“  which  they  prefented  to  Mr.  Darboulin  farmer  general  of  the  pods,  at 
tx  whofe  houfe  they  may  be  feen/*  (Ibid.)  Aut. 

We  read  in  the  fame  difiertation,  that  at  Chili,  men  are  fo  vigorous  in  old 
age,  that  they  beget  Children  at  ninety,  and  that  fome  female  favages 
have  had  children  at  eighty.  Nature  then  is  the  fame  that  it  was  in  the 
times  of  the  prophets,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  Edit. 
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word,  to  think  that  it  fignifies  here,  hardy  men ,  war¬ 
riors -full  of  vigour  and  courage. 

Therefore  it  is  not  Ezekiel,  but  you,  who  place 
men  a  foot  and  an  half  high  on  the  ramparts  of  Tyre. 
When  we  fee  you  giving  this  city  fuch  defenders,  al¬ 
though  we  cannot  admire  the  critick,  yet  we  difeover 
the  poet.  ((v~; 

However,  fir,  by  bringing  down  poetical  exagge¬ 
rations  to  their  juft  value,  we  do  believe  with  Arifto- 
tle,  that  a  people  of  Troglodytes  lived  near  the  Afto- 
boras  and  the  Nile,  of  a  fize  inferior  to  the  common, 
who  hunted  cranes  and  lived  on  luch  fowl,  ihefe 
were  the  Laplanders  of  Africa. 

Behold,  fir*  how  you  have  proved  that  nature  was 
not  in  the  time  of  the  prophets,  what  it  is  now .  Judge 
yourfelf  of  the  folidity  of  your  proofs. 

We  remain,  Sec.  Sec. 
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7 he  criticks  other  objections  to  the  Jewifh  prophets ,  mu 

fwered, 

w  E  have  not  in  our  former  letter,  fir,  ex- 

haufted  all  your  difficulties  with  refped  to  the  pro-, 
phets.  Some  of  them  (till  remain  to  be  examined. 
You  draw  thefe  latter  ones  from  the  typical  language 
which  thefe  holy  men  ufed,  and  from  fome  expref- 
fions,  in  which  you  think  they  indulged  themfelves 
rather  too  freely. 

Thefe  objections  are  not  new,  fir.  Tindall  has  al¬ 
ready  borrowed  them  from  fome  writers,  who  bor¬ 
rowed  themalfo;  and  you  can  only  claim  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  propofing  them  with  art  whilft  you  feem  to 
endeavour  to  anfwer  them,  a  ftratagem  which  Bayle 
has  taught  you. 

Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  mud  be  anfwer- 
ed.  And  we  think  this  may  be  done  fatisfadorily. 

§  i .  Typical  language ,  its  power ;  it  was  ufed 

among  many  nations. 

Whether  it  was  that  men  had  not  at  firft  a  fuffici- 
ent  variety  of  terms  to  exprefs  (i)  their  fentiments 
and  ideas,  or  that  it  was  found  neceflary  to  ftir  up 
the  imagination  of  favage  nations  by  fenfible  objeds, 
in  order  to  perfuade  them,  it  was  ufual  for  men  in 
ancient  times,  to  exprefs  themfelves  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions  by  extraordinary  adions,  which  reprefented 
their  meaning,  in  a  forcible  manner. 

The  powers  of  this  fort  of  language  were  certain-. 
)v  great.  It  (hewed  the  objed  inftead  of  defcribing 

r 

fr)  Their  fentiments  and  ideas.  The  learned  bifhop  of  plotter  afcribes  to 
thU  caufe  the  rife  of  typical  language,  and  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  it  was 
th,  flrft  and  chief  caufe  of  it,  Mr.  Voltaire,  for  what  reafon  we  know 
nor  wifties  rather  to  look  for  the  rife  of  it  in  the  cuftom  of  writing  in  hiero^ 
«r]y ph jcks.  Bat.  furely  men  rnuft  have  fpoken  by  figns  and  types,  before  they 

wrote  in  hbrroglyphicks.  Edit. 
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it.  And  as  it  fpoke  to  the  mod  (i)  lively  of  the 
fenfes,  it  could  not  fail  of  awakening  the  attention  of 
the  mo  t  indifferent  or  heedlefs.  In  vain  did  Jere¬ 
miah  threaten  Jerufalem  with  impending  ruin,  his 
voice  was  fcarcely  heard.  But  when  he  brought  the 
chiefs  of  the  city  out  of  the  gate,  and  broke  the  pot¬ 
ters  veffel  before  them,  faying,  thus  faith  the  Lord , 
thus  will  l  deftroy  Jerufalem ,  the  whole  city  was  mov¬ 
ed.  \  Levite  fends  to  each  of  the  tribes,  one  of  the 
bloody  limbs  of  his  abufed  wife.  By  what  words 
could  he  cry  out  for  vengeance  more  powerfully  ? 

This  language  was  known  by  all  ancient  nations, 

V  ^  * 

but  was  chiefly  ufed  in  the  eait,  and  as  our  prophets 
conformed  to  the  tafte  of  the  country,  and  the 
manners  of  the  age,  they  ufed  it  often  in  their  pre¬ 
dictions. 

When,  with  a  view  to  ridicule  it,  you  confine  it 
to  the  times  of  the  old  world  which  was  very  different 
from  the  new  ;  you  make  a  miftake,  fir  ;  we  could 
produce  you  indances  of  it  in  later  periods,  and 
even  in  the  mod  polite  era  of  Greece.  Thus  far- 
quin  fpoke  to  the  meffenger  from  his  fon.  The  am- 
baffador  of  the  Scythians  to  Darius.  Alexander  to 
his  favourite,  &c.  &c.  And  without  mentioning 
here  America,  where  this  language  has  been  found 
again,  at  this  day  many  nations  in  the  eaft  preferve 
it.  If  you  had  not  fo  much  bufinefs ,  and  could  fpare 
time  to  read  over  the  oriental  writers,  or  the  travel¬ 
lers  who  have  gone  through  thefe  countries,  you 
would  find  that  many  of  thofe  ancient  cuftoms, 
which  appear  to  you  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  world , 
are  dill  found  there.  Does  it  follow  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  is  ridiculous,  becaufe  it  is  not  common  in 
your  country  ?  Will  you  always  judge  of  every  thing 
bv  your  own  cuftoms ? 

'  K  k 

( l)  Mojl  lively  of  the  fenfes.  *  Tis  tne  thought  of  Horace* 


S^gnius  irritant  animos  demifla  peraurem, 
Quam  <^ux  fum  oculis  fubje£U  fidelibus.  Edit. 
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§  2.  Allegories  and  parables  ufed  by  our  prophets . 

To  this  language  of  actions  and  types,  the  ori¬ 
entals  added  another,  that  of  allegories  and  para¬ 
bles.  They  brought  them  into  difcourfe  and  as  tra¬ 
vellers  inform  us,  flill  bring  them  in  fueh  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  if  one  was  not  apprized  of  this  cuftom, 
it  would  be  eafy  to  make  miftakes,  and  to  take 
figures  for  facts  and  parables  for  (1)  real  actions. 
We  think,  fir,  that  you  have  often  made  this  mi  in¬ 
take  in  your  reafoning  on  the  prophets.  You  have 
often  confounded  real  actions,  vifions  and  parables. 
We  ihall  proceed  to  diftinguifh  what  you  have  con¬ 
founded. 

§  3*  yercmiah  bearing  yokes. 

You  think,  fir,  that  our  prophets  have  carried 
typical  language  to  an  aftonijhing  height h .  cl  befe 
difcourfes ,  you  fay,  thefe  enigmatical  actions ,  fear* 
weak  minds  that  are  not  fufficienily  acquainted  with  anti - 
quity.  You  are  probably  better  acquainted  with  it  than 
they  are,  and  it  is  only  with  a  view  of  instructing 
them,  that  you  relate  fome  of  the  typical  actions  of 
our  prophets  in  your  own  way. 

You  begin  with  Jeremiah.  You  reprefent  him 
to  us  bound,  with  cords ,  a  pack  /addle,  with  collars, 
and  yokes  on  his  back.  We  can  find  in  feripture 
that  Jeremiah  loaded  himfelf  with  chains,  and  we 
will  allow  that  he  put  collars  on  his  back ;  but  we 
cannot  fee  in  any  part  of  it,  that  he  bore  a  pack  fud¬ 
dle.  He  put  on  yokes  to  ihew,  that  Nebuchodo- 
nozor  was  going  to  put  Judea  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces  under  the  yoke  ;  but  what  could  induce 
him,  fir,  to  wear  a  pack  /addle  ?  A  pack 
faddle  .and  a  yoke  are  different  things.  Do  you 
confound  one  with  the  other  ?  Or  is  it  to 
raife  a  laugh,  that  in  fpite  of  truth  and  fenfe, 
you  reprefent  Jeremiah  thus  J 'addled  ?  This  in- 

(l)  Real  afiitns.  Thus  it  it  a  doubt  among  Chriih'ans,  whether  *he  beg¬ 
gar  Lasarus  and  the  Samaritan,  are  parables  or  true  hiftories.  Edit. 
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tieed  is  an  ingenious  and  elegant  vein  of  hu¬ 
mour  ! 

However,  fir,  if  Jeremiah,  by  tying  himfelf  with 
cords  and  putting  yokes  on  his  back ,  only  conformed 
to  received  cuflom ,  as  you  affert,  how  could  thefe 
typical  actions  which  were  conformable  to  cuitom 
appear  ftrange  or  ridiculous  ? 

§  4.  Ifaiah  walks  naked. 

But,  you  fay,  cc  Men  faw  1  fa i a h  walking  ftark 
naked  in  Jerufalem,  in  order  to  fhew,  that  the 
king  of  Affyria  would  bring  a  crowd  of  captives 
cc  out  of  Egypt  and  Etheopia,  who  would  not  have 
apy  thing  to  cover  their  nakednefs.  Is  it  pofiible, 
“  that  a  man  could  walk  hark  naked  thro’  Jeru- 
tc  falem  without  being  puniihed  by  the  civil  pow- 
er  ?  Yes  certainly.  Diogenes  was  not  the  only 
man  in  old  times,  who  had  this  impudence. 
ci  Strabo  fpeaks  of  a  fed  of  Brachmans,  who 
would  have  been  afhamed  to  wear  garments,  and 
“  at  this  day  in  the  Indies,  we  fee  penitents  walking 
naked ,  &c.” 

d  hefe  faffs,  doubtlefs,  fir,  are  curious,  and 
your  thus  bringing  together  Ifaiah,  Diogenes  and 
the  Brachmans,  is  an  admirable  inftance  of  that  love 
of  truth  which  inflames  you.  But  where  did 
you  read,  fir,  that  Ifaiah  walked  Jlark  naked  in 
Jerufalem?  No,  he  did  not  walk  Jlark  naked,  he 
walked  without  his  robe  or  his  tunick,  as  Daves  do, 
to  whom  they  always  give  cloathing  fufficient  to 
rover  their  nakednefs .  • 

The  Hebrew  word  which  you  tranflate  Jlark  naked , 
Signifies  here,  and  in  many  other  places,  no  more 
than  ftripped  of  his  upper  garments .  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  text  obferves,  that  Ifaiah  walked  without 
l hoes ,  and  with  naked  feet ,  which  would  have  been 
a  fuperfluous  ohfervation  if  the  firft  term  had  fignifi- 
cd  fiark  naked \ 
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Befides,  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  even  the  French 
Word,  which  anfwers  to  the  Hebrew,  does  not  al¬ 
ways  fignify  dripped  of  all  garments. 

When  Virgil  fays  to  the  huibandmen,  mid  its  ar  a 
fi)  fere  nudiis ,  did  he  mean  that  they  ought  to  be 
mark  naked  ?  And  when  you  fay  of  a  poor  man,  that 
he  is  naked ,  quite  naked ,  does  this  neceffarily  im¬ 
ply,  that  he  has  not  cioathing  to  cover  his  naked - 
nefs. 

You  may  dill  go  on  in  amazement,  that  Ifaiah 
walked  dark  naked  in  Jerufalein,  and  that  he  was 
not  punijhed  by  the  civil  power .  Compare  him  again 
with  the  Grecian  Cynic,  the  Brachmans  and  the 
Santons.  As  if  Diogenes  and  the  Brachmans 
wanted  to  prefigure  the  date  of  fiavery.  Thefe 
madmen  had  a  different  motive,  and  this  motive, 
which  was  not  that  of  the  prophet,  required  abfo- 
lute  nakednefs. 

Ifaiah  therefore  walking  ftark  naked  in  your  wri¬ 
tings,  could  only  make  the  mod  ignorant  readers 
laugh,  i  his  is  all  the  profit  that  can  be  reaped 
from  fuch  raillery.  Is  it  your  aim,  fir,  to  make 
fools  laugh  by  bantering  them  ? 

Tindal  afferted  likewife,  that  David  had  danced 
(lark  naked  before  the  ark,  and  you  would  willing¬ 
ly  make  us  believe  this  too.  But  Leland  anfwers, 
that  David  was  fo  far  from  having  danced  Jlark 
naked,  that  the  feriptures  fays  exprefsly  he  was 
cloathed  with  his  ephod ,  or  the  linen  robe,  which 
was  a  facerdotal  vedrnent.  Therefore  when  it  fays 
that  he  danced  naked  before  the  ark,  it  only  means, 
that  he  had  thrown  off  the  garments  he  ufuaily 
wore,  and  all  the  marks  of  his  dignity,  a  fenfe 
of  which  we  could  give  many  indances  even  in 

*  A  ■  Mfc  i„  * 

*  t  " 

(i)  Sere  nvJus.  When  Virgil  publiftied  his  Georgicfcs,  a  eritick 
who  was  reading  the  beginning  ©f  this  verfe,  nudus  ara>  fere  nudus, 
concluded  it  by  thefe  wel  ds,  habebis  /rigors ,  febres — • plough  naked,  jozv  naked, 
iaysVirgb  ;  *lis  the  way  to  get  a  fever,  anfwers  the  critick.  Would  not  one 
think  that  our  philosophers  have  taken  this  poor  joke  for  a  pattern.  Idit* 
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profane  writers,  and  not  that  he  danced  JicirL  v..i- 
kcd  • 

Thefe  pitiful  objections  and  cold  jcfts,  which 
our  philofophers  hand  down  from  one  to  another, 
will  at  leall:  give  us  juft  grounds  tor  fufpechng 
their  erudition  or  their  fincerity. 

S  5*  QA  Hofea. 

The  prophet  Hofea  altonifhes  you  (till  more. 
cc  God,  you  fay,  commands  him  to  take  a  wo- 
cc  man  of  whoredoms,  and  to  have  children  of 
<c  whoredoms.  He  afterwards  orders  the^  pro- 

phet  to  lie  with  an  adulte  ous  woman,  r.ie.e 
<c  orders  give  lcandal.  God  could  not  order  ci  pro- 
cc  phet  to  be  a  debauchee  and  an  adulterer.” 

No  certainly.  But  can  you  prove  that  God 
commanded  his  prophet  to  be  a  debauchee  ?  He 
orders  him  to  take  a  woman.  Therefore  the  order 
is  marriage,  not  fornication.  Suppole  the  woman  was 
a  proftitute  before  her  marriage,  is  it  not  probable, 
that  Hofea  when  he  married  her,  reftored  her  to 
virtue,  and  that  their  children  being  the  iiiue  o  "lawful 
marriage,  were  called  children  of  fornication,  mere¬ 
ly  with  relation  to  the  former  exceffes  of  their  mo¬ 
ther  ?  What  proofs,  fir,  have  you  of  the  contrary  ? 
Therefore,  even  according  to  this  fuppofition,  llo- 
fea  in  executing  the  commands  of  the  prophet, 
would  not  have  been  a  debauchee. 

But  is  it  very  certain,  that  a  proftitute  is  meant 
here  ?  There  are  ftrong  reafons,  fir,  for  doubting 
it.  66  When  an  infidel,5’  fays  (i)  a  learned  chrif- 
tian  lately  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  “  wants  to  prove  that 
cc  God  not  only  permits  but  commands  things, 
u  which  are  contrary  to  his  law,  he  confidently  op- 
cc  pofes  this  verfe  of  Hofea,  and  already  glorying  in 
<c  his  viClory,  he  rifes  on  this  text  a  trophy  to  im- 
“  piety  and  infidelity.  But  the  true  Hebrean  is  not 

(1)  A  learned  cbrijlian.  The  -Abb£  «lc — Ex-prnfefibr  of  Hebrew.  This 
explanation  is  alfo  found  id  the  Priu<il>  s  dif.utez  of  the  teamed  father  Capu¬ 
chins  of  Paris.  Jut. 
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moved  either  with  thefe  ftiouts  of  vi£tory,  or  with 
the  feverity  of  his  adverfary. 

?  He  examines  the  text  attentively,  and  he  re^ds 
m  it  literally,  that  the  Lord  fays  to  Hofea'  l 
lake  unto  thee  a  vjife  of  whoredoms ,  and  children  of 
whoredoms ,  for  the  land  hath  committed  great  whore • 
dom  in  departing  from  the  Lord.  Firft,  then,  he 
recollects,  that  the  prophets  fcarcely  ufe  any  other 

terms  than  thoie  of  whoredom  and  adultery ,  to 
fignify  idolatry. 

He  then  fixes  his  attention  on  thefe  words,  be* 
caufe  the  earth  hath  done  jhamefufly,  and  thus  he 
reafons.  Did  God  command  his  prophet  to  mar¬ 
ry  a  proflitute  ?  1  can  fcarcely  believe  it.  Good 
fenfe  and  reafon  didate  to  me,  that  children  born 
in  lawful  wedlock  cannot  be  children  of  whoredoms . 
Therefore  this  epithet  of  infamy,  cannot  fall  either 
on  the  mother  or  the  children.  On  whom  then 
will  it  fall  ?  On  the  land  which  broke  the  Lord’s 
covenant,  by  proffituting  itfelf  to  idols.  Now 
c;  if  it  be  the  land  which  proffitutes  itfelf,  as  the 
“  prophet  himfelf  fays,  this  woman  whom  he  is 
cc  going  to  marry  by  God’s  command,  is  not  a  prof- 
“  titu  te,  but  a  woman  out  of  the  land  of  projlitutions , 
and  her  children  will  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  chil- 
tC  dren  born  in  the  land  of  proflitutions,  that  is  of 
“  idolatry.  In  fa£t  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  had  been  for 
cc  near  two  centuries  plunged  in  the  moft  monftrous 
<c  idolatry.  In  order  to  take  the  people  out  of  it, 

<c  God  had  for  a  long  time  threatened  them  fevere- 
ly.  At  lafl  he  lends  forth  ITofea  as  his  fervant, 
tc  go,  fays  he,  take  a  wife  in  this  land  of  idolatry. 

64  The  prophet  obeys  him.  He  marries  ;  he  has 
cc  children,  and  God  himfelf  names  them,  he  calls 
<c  one  of  them,  I  veill  no  more  have  mercy ,  the  other, 
Ye  are  not  my  people.  This  was  God’s  intent,  to 
c;  keep  perpetually  in  the  fight  of  this  ungrateful  na- 
lion,  children  whofe  names  fhouid  be  a  proof,  a 
“  memorial,  a  continual  and  living  monument  of 
cc  his  indignation,  and  of  the  calamities  he  was  go- 
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«  ing  to  inflidt  on  them.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
“  the  marriage  which  he  ordered  the  prophet  to  con- 
“  tract,  and  it  was  not  needful  for  this  end  that  he 
“  fhould  marry  a  prollitute.” 

What  think  you  of  this  explanation,  fir  ?  Is  it  not 
a  natural  one,  and  the  proofs  of  it  very  clear?  1  here- 
fore  it  is  not  certain  that  this  wife  of  whoredoms , 
whom  Hofea  was  commanded  to  marry,  was  a  prof- 
titute  ;  and  as  we  fhewed  above,  altho’  {he  had  been 
one  before  her  marriage,  Hofea  might  have  married 
her  without  being  a  fornicator  and  a  debauchee. 

We  fhall  fay  the  fame  thing  of  the  adulterous 
woman.  Explain  the  text  of  Hofea  as  literally  as 
you  pleafe,  you  can  never  prove  that  God  com¬ 
manded  the  prophet  to  commit  any  crime  with  her, 
which  the  law  forbad  and  even  made  capital.  But 
what  would  you  think  if  we  were  to  add  with  many 
learned  interpreters  and  ingenious  criticks,  that 
thefe  orders  were  perhaps  never  given  by  God,  nor 
executed  by  the  prophet.  That  probably  they  were 
nothing  but  rhetorical  figures,  parables  conformable 
to  the  Jlyle  and  ufages  of  the  ancient  times  ?  This  has 
been  the  opinion  among  the  Jews,  of  the  Chaldean 
paraphraft,  Aben  Ezra,  Maimonides,  &c.  And 
among  Chriltians,  of  St.  Jerom,  Witfius,  Stilling- 
fleet,  &c.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  altho’  we  adopt 
the  literal  interpretation,  yet  the  reafons  which  thev 
give  are  by  no  means  contemptible. 

If,  in  (lead  of  reprefenting  the  a&ions  of  Hofea  as 
criminal,  you  had  been  fatisfied  with  faying,  that 
they  were  not  very  decent  in  a  prophet  of 'the  Lord, 
you  would  have  had  a  little  better  (hew  of  reafon! 
But  we  could  have  anfwered,  that  decorums  are  not 
every  where  the  fame.  That  they  vary  according 
to  the  notions  and  manners  of  ages  and  nations. 
That  the  people  of  the  eaft  were  not  then,  nor  arc 
they  now,  fo  nice  about  marriage  as  the  Europeans. 
Ehat  thefe  affions  ox  the  prophet,  who  was  known 
to  fpeak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  obev  his 
orders,  had  nothing  in  them  fhameful  or  deo-radir- 
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altho5  they  might  appear  extraordinary,  which  was 
neceffary  in  order  to  roufe  the  minds,  and  awaken 
the  attention  of  men. 

S  6.  Of  Ezekiel.  Allegories  and  vifions  of  this 

prophet . 

The  idolatrous  cities  of  Jerufalem  and  Samaria, 
are  reprefented  by  Ezekiel  under  the  figure  of  two 
proflitutes.  You  pretend  to  fear  lead  thefe  natural 
paintings  of  the  prophet,  may  offend  weak  minds . 
YoU  undertake  to  juftify  them.  But  it  is  not  hill 
after  you  have  fhewn  them  in  all  their  nakednefs , 
that  you  make,  a  little  of  the  lateft,  a  judicious  re¬ 
flection. 

Thofe  expreffions,  you  fay,  which  appear  loofe  to  us , 
•were  not  fo  then .  Some  words  which  are  not  indecent 
in  Hebrew ,  would  be  fo  in  our  language.  I  herefore  the 
greateft  caution  ftiould  be  ufed  in  rendering  certain 
expreffions  out  of  our  language  into  yours.  Judge 
of  yourfelf,  fir,  on  your  own  principles. 

In  order  to  prove  that  our  decorums ,  are  not fimilar 
to  thofe  of  other  nations ,  you  add,  “  Thofe  expreffions 
of  Ezekiel,  which  feem  extraordinary  to  us,  did 
6C  not  appear  fo  to  the  Jews.  It  is  true  that  the  fy- 
4£  nagogue,  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerom,  did  not  per- 
“  mh  the  reading  of  this  prophet  before  the  age  of 
thirty  \  but  it  was  becaufe  he  fays ,  tout  the  fon 
flo all  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  in  which 
*  he  plainly  contradided  Mofes.”  This  paffage  of 
the  Philofophical  Dictionary,  brings  to  our  minds  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  Treatife  on  Toleration .  You  fay  in  it  ; 
4C  Notwithftanding  the  plain  contradidion  between 
Ezekiel  and  Mofes,  the  prophet’s  book  was  re¬ 
ts  ceived  into  the  canon  of  infpired  writings.  It  is 
cc  true,  that  the  fynagogue  forbad  the  ufe  of  it  be- 
fore  the  age  of  thirty  years,  but  the  caufe  of  this 
prohibition  was,  leaft  young  men  fhouid  make 
an  ill  ufe  of  the  loofe  defcriptions  that  are  in  it.5' 
Obferve,  fir,  how  your  two  texts  agree  with  one 
another.  In  one  of  them,  the  reading  of  Ezekiel 
was  not  forbidden,  becaufe  he  plainly  contradids 
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Mofes,  but  leajl  young  men  Jhould  make  an  ill  ufe  of  the 
loofe  defa  iptions  that  are  in  it.  In  the  other,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  was  not  on  account  of  thofe  expreflions 
which  appear  too  free  to  us,  although  not  fo  to  the 
Jews,  bur  becaufe  Ezekiel  contradicted  Mofes. 

No,  fir,  Ezekiel  does  not  contradict  Mofes,  We 
have  proved  it  ;  but  certainly  one  of  your  texts  con¬ 
tradicts  the  other. 

We  may  add,  that  the  fynagogue  was  certainly 
right,  in  prohibiting  the  reading  of  this  prophet  be¬ 
fore  thirty.  Some  expreflions  which  might  have 
been  decent  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  became  perhaps 
too  free  when  the  prohibition  \va'  given.  Inftances 
of  thefe  revolutions  are  feen  in  all  languages.  Is  it 
in  order  to  contradict  the  fynagogue,  or  to  edify 
young  people  of  both  fexes  in  France,  that  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  writer  has  tranilated  fo  freely  thofe 
too  free  expreflions  of  Ezekiel  ?  In  plain  fincerity, 
fir,  which  conduct,  that  of  the  fynagogue  or  of  the 
writer  is  moft  rational  ? 

Let  us  fay  a  word  of  the  vifions  of  this  prophet. 
Whether  tiiro’  inattention,  or  to  amufe  your  readers, 
you  fometimes  t  ke  thofe  vifions  for  realities. 

6C  Ezekiel,”  you  fay,  <c  devours  the  parchment 
cc  volume,  which  is  prefented  to  him.  He  remains 
4C  lying  on  his  lett  fide  three  hundred  and  ninety 
<c  days,  and  on  his  right  fide  forty  days,  in  order  to 
<c  point  out  the  years  of  the  captivity.  He  loads 
'V  himfelf  with  chains,  which  prefigures  thofe  of  the 

iC  people.  He  covers  his  bread  with  excraments, 
u  &c.  &c. 

Let  us  examine  thefe  aflertions  diftinCtly.  Ezekiel 
devours  the  parchment  volume .  No,  fir,  Ezekiel  did 
no  fuch  thing,  and  this  volume  was  not  really  pre¬ 
fented  to  him,  but  only  in  a  vifion.  If  you  had 
been  more  attentive,  you  might  have  obferved,  that 
the  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  out  of  which  this  paffage  is 
taken,  begins  by  thefe  words,  vifion  of  the  glory  of 
God.  And  when  I  looked ,  fays  the  prophet,  behold 
a?,  hanci  was  font  unto  me ,  and  lo  !  a  roll  of  a  book  was 
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therein .  Z0  /  I  opened  my  mouthy  and  'he  c  drift  d  me'  U 
eat  that  roll.  Then  did  I  eat  it,  and  it  was  in  my 
mouth  as  honey  for  fweetnefs. 

Do  you  think,  fir,  that  St.  John  really  eat  the 
book  of  which  he  fpeaks  in  the  Revelations  ?  This 
paffage  explains  the  other.  What,  fir,  does  a  lean¬ 
ed  Chriftian  like  you,  take  allegories  and  vifions  lite¬ 
rally  ?  I  l'uppofe  you  are  only  aiming  at  a  joke  1 

He  remains  lying  on  his  left  fide,  &c.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  this  paffage  of  Ezekiel,  hr,  is  a  further  proof, 
that  all  this  paffed  in  a  vifiofi,  and  not  in  real  life,. 
Then  the  [pint  entered  into  me ,  fays  he,  arid  fet  me 
'Upon  my  feet,  and  fpake  with  me,  and  faid  unto  me, 
go  fhut  thy f elf  within  thy  h  uf ei  Bui  thou ,  0  fon  of 
man ,  behold  they  jhall  put  bands  upon  thee ,  and  Jhall 
bind  thee  with  them ,  and  thou  jh alt  not  go*  out  among 
them .  And  I  will  make  thy  idrigiie  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
thy  mouth ,  that  thou  Jhalt  be  dumb.  Lie  thou  alfo  up¬ 
on  thy  left  fide  three  hundred  and  ninety  days.  Lie 
again  on  thy  right  fide  forty  days-.  And  behold  I  will 
lay  bands  upon  thee ,  and  thou  J halt  not  turn  thee  from 
one  fide  to  another,  Till  thou  haft  ended  the  days  of  thy 
(lege.  The  Spirit,  you  fee,  enters  into  the  prophet, . 
"The  Spirit  fpeaks  to  him,  and  binds  him  in  order  to 
lfeep  him  on  the  fame  fide.  Does  not  all  this  imply 
a  vifion  rather  than  real  life  ? 

He  covers  his  bread  with  excrements .  This  action 
which  is  connected  by  the  fubfequent  narration,  wffth 
what  goes  before,  paffes  alfo  in  the  vifion.  Th^re 
cannot  be  the  leafl:  doubt  of  it. 

However,  this  expreffion  of  covering  his  bread  with 
excrements,  fignifies  no  more  his  bread  un¬ 

der  dried  excrements  fet  on  fire.  1  he  cuftom  of  mak¬ 
ing  ufe  of  the  dung  of  animals,  fuch  as  oxen,  ca¬ 
mels,  &c.  for  this  purpofe,  was  common  in  the  poor 
countries  of  the  eafi  ;  and  modern  travellers  inform 
us,  that  it  (till  fubfifts  among  the  Arabians  (i)  who 


fl)  Who  'tvs  mar  tbs  Euphrates.  Somethin  £  like  this  is  prr.#ifed  in  France, 
in  Britanny,  aadvtiicr  pi o vin^es.  1  he  dung  of  animals  is  gathered  together 
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Jiivq  near  the  Euphrates,  and  in  other  places  too. 
.A  quantity  of  their  unleavened  dough  is  fpread  upon 
a  hone.  This  is  covered  with  the  dung  of  cattle 
which  is  fet  ondire,  and  the  bread  is  fopn  baked  un¬ 
der  thefe  aihes.  To  this  cuitom  Ezekiel  alludes,  and 
by  this  he  {hews  the  indigence  to  which  the  Jews 
were  to  be  reduced. 

recals  to  mind  thefe  cuftoms,  fir, 
what  muft  he  think  of  the  filthy  jehs  of  certain  wri¬ 
ters,  and  among  others  yours,  fir.  Let  me  prefent 
you  fome  of  them. 

idle  Lord,  ( 1 )  you  fay,  ordered  him  to  eat  for  three 
hundred  and  ninety  days  barley-bread ,  made  alfo  of 
■beans  and  millet^  covered  with  human  excrements ,  the 
prophet  cried  out  pouah  /  pouah  !  pouah  !  my  foul  was 
jiever  before  polluted .  And  the  Lord  anfwered  him , 
Well  I  will  allo  w  you  the  dun g  of  oxen  inflead  of  human 
excrements,  and  vjito  tiois  dun^  you  jhall  hahe  your 
bread .  As  it  is  not  ufzial  to  fpread  fitch  jweet-meats  on 
one's  bread ,  &c .  life.  Thus,  fir,  indead  of  faying 
that  the  bread  was  baked  under  lighted  dung,  you 
alTert,  that  the  bread  was  made  of  dung!  This  truly 
is  philo fophical  fmcerity  !  and  you  cover  the  bread 
ygwitk  thefe  comfits  !  Here  is.  wit  indeed  !  Refined  and 
elegant  raillery. 

;  Mirer  &  item  indignor ,  Yes,  fir,  we  refpeft  vou 
too  much,  we  have,  too  high  an  opinion  of  you/not 
to  be  furprizea  at  feeing  you  debaie  yourfelf  b\  fuch 
flat  and  low  buffoonery  ;  miror  !  YVhat,  is  it  the 
great  writer  Voltaire,  a  man  of  fuch  delicate  feelings 
and  fo  refined  a  tafte,  who  thus  defiles  and  diihon- 
, ours  his  compofitions !  It  gives  us  pain  to  fuppofe  it. 
Indignor  ! 

But  if  filthinefs  and  fiatnefs  offend,  falfehood  is 
ftill  more  ihocking.  Here,  fir,  the  refped  and  ef- 

.  , .  *  •  '  ^ 

andUried  before  the  fan,  by  placing  it  againR  the  walk  of  honfes,  and  it  i« 
Hied  tor  heating  ovens  and  clrcfikig  mat,  where  tiring  is  wanting.  EJiU 
1  he  tranllator  a  ids,  that  in  many  places  of  Ireland,  where  firing  is  fcfrcc 
lt«:n  e.<pedie  its  are  ufed  tor  baking  bread  and  <i refii n ^  meat- 
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teem  we  have  for  you,  raifes  a  doubt  in  our  minds 
which  you  alone  can  folve.  When  you  reprefented 
Ezekiel,  literally  eating  turd  for  his  breakfaj ?,  it  is 
notour  part  to  blufh  at  it,  and  when  by  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  raillery,  you  fpread  fuch  fweetmeats  on  his 
bread,  if  in  this  cafe  you  were  ignoiant  oF  the  fenfe 
of  the  text,  and  of  the  cuftoin  to  which  it  alludes, 
what  a  poor  critick  are  you  !  If  on  the  other  hand 
you  were  not  ignorant,  what  difhonefty  in  your  pro¬ 
ceeding  !  And  if,  in  order  to  make  fools  laugh,  you 
have  merrily,  and  on  purpofe,  and  contrary  to  all  in* 
formation,  imputed  to  a  refpeclable  perfon,  dirty 
offenfive actions,  how  mean  muff  be  your  character! 
We  fhall  dole  this  article,  fir,  by  one  of  the  mod: 
ingenious  faUies  of  your  book,  formerly  called, 
DiElicnaire  Fhilofophique ,  now  Raifon  par  Alphabet. 

Whoever ,  you  fay,  likes  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel , 
deferves  to  take  a  breokfcft  with  him .  How  prettily 
this  is  faid  !  And  how  much  certain  readers  mult 
have  been  pleafed  with  this  piece  of  wit  ! 

Deferves  to  take  a  breakfaft  with  him .  Me  certainly 
would  get  but  a  poor  breakfaft  with  Ezekiel.  He 
would  eat  bad  bread  baked  under  the  allies  of  lighted 
dung,  according  to  the  cultom  of  thofe  poor  nations 
who  lived  around  him.  But  he  w^ould  get  a  ftill  worfe 
breakfaft  with  you.  He  would  eat  on  his  bread  in¬ 
stead  of  fweetmeats. - Fie.  This  is  not  Ezekiel’s 

breakfaft,  but  one  prepared  by  you.  You  cooked  it 
no  in  order  to  regale  your  readers.  Once  more, 

Fie. 

Whoever  likes  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel ,  deferves  to 
take  a  breakfajl  with  him .  And  what  does  he  deferve, 
who  does  not  think  it  beneath  him,  to  defeend  to 
thefe  fiat  ccarfe  jefts  ?  O  great  man,  how  mightily  go 
you  fall,  and  how  much  w7e  pity  you  ! 

Thus,  fir,  exprefiions  which  are  loofe  in  our  mo¬ 
dern  idioms,  but  decent  in  ancient  languages,  vifions 
which  you  take  for  realities,  real  a&ions  which  you 
reprefent  in  falfe  and  odious  colours,  Szc.  Szc.  <*re 
the  great  objedtioiiswhich  you  make  to  our  prophets. 
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Can  a  man  who  is  fo  intimately  acquainted  with  anti¬ 
quity  as  you  are,  make  iuch  obje&ions  ?  Is  it  not  un¬ 
fair,  fir,  to  feparate  thofe  expreffions,  thole  types.  See, 
from  the  times  and  circumltances  in  which  our  pro¬ 
phets  lived,  from  the  countries  which  they  inhabit¬ 
ed,  from  the  manners  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
fpoke,  from  the  holy  lives  which  they  led,  from  their 
fine  geniufes,  their  difinteredednefs,  their  courage? 
Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  judge  of  their  age  by  ours,  and 
to  expeft  to  find  in  them  our  dreiles,  languages  and 
manners  \  You  have  often  alferted  that  this  was  ab- 
furd,  when  will  you  alfert  it  with  fincerity  ? 

§  7.  Whether  the  Jewifo  prophecies  were  fabricated 
after  the  event . 

You  have  dill  one  objection  remaining,  fir;  this 
is  to  aifert  with  Porphyry  that  our  prophecies  were 
fabricated  after  the  event.  Do  you  chufe  this  as 
your  ftrong  hold,  fir  ?  It  is  the  lealt  tenable  pod  of 
them  all. 

id,  You  cannot  defend  this  pretended  fuppofition 
any  other  way,  than  by  abandoning  mod  of  your  for¬ 
mer  afiertions.  Indeed  if,  as  you  maintain,  all  our 
prophecies  are  vague,  equivocal,  obfeure,  applicable 
to  every  kind  of  events,  it  is  in  vain  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  fuppofition  advanced  without  proofs.  If  this  pre¬ 
tended  fuppofition  is  looked  on  as  a  medium,  necefla- 
ry  to  the  explanation  of  our  prophecies,  this  is  a  tacit 
acknowledgement,  that  there  are  fome  of  them,  nav 
many,  of  linking  clearnefs.  For  if  only  fome  of 
them  were  clear,  lucky  accidents,  the  art  of  con¬ 
jecture,  the  calculation  cf  chances  would  fufiiciently 
account  for  them. 

2dly,  If  our  prophecies  were  fabricated  after  the  e- 
vent,  by  whom  were  they  fabricated?  Was  it  bv  a  fin- 
gle  forger  ?  Is  it  probable  that  one  forger  could  have 
talents  fufiicient,  for  talents  were  furely  needful,  to 
write  all  the  Jewifh  prophecies  from  Mofes  to  Mala- 
chi  ;  that  he  had  knowledge  lufficient  of  ancient  and 
more  modern  times,  to  connect  all  thele  prophecies 
with  the  hiftory  of  our  nation,  and  w  ith  that  of  all 
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the  neighbouring  nations,  without  falling  into  any  of 
ithofe  anachronifms,  which  foon  betray  an  .import or  ? 
Could  one  forger  have  art  enough  to  conform  himfelf 
:  fo  exactly  to  the  language, /the  ways  of  thinking,  and 
various  cuftoms  of  thofe 'different  ages,  in  which  he 
was  to  place  thofe  prophecies,  and:  their  authors  ? 
What  Angle  man  could  have  flexibility  of  fly le  fuffici- 
ent,  to  be  pure,  forcible  and  noble  with  Mofes,  elegant 
and  fublime  with  Ifaiah,  tender  and  pathetick  with 
Jeremiah,  pompous  with  Ezekiel,  obfcure  with Hofea, 
rough  and  coarfe  with  Amos  ?.  &c.  &c.  What  man 
could  have  taffe  fufficient  to  infert  thofe  various  tints 
in  his  compofitions  which  diftinguifh  writers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  and  even  cotemporary  writers  from  one 
another  ?  And  in  Ihort,  what  man  could  add  to  all 
thefe  uncommon  gifts  fuch  fublime  ideas  of  the  di¬ 
vinity,  fuch  unerring  principles  with  refped  to  mo¬ 
rality,  fuch  juft  notions  of  true  piety,  as  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  our  prophets  ? 

Will  you  rather  fay,  that  thefe  prophecies  were  the 
•<  work  of  feveral  forgers  ?  But,  fir,  if  you  increafe 
the  number  of  forgers  without  folving  the  preceding 
difficulties,  you  will,  neceffarily  add  new  ones  to  the 
;  former.  It  would  be  ftill  harder  to  conceive  how 
fuch  harmony  could  fublift  between  thefe  different 
compofitions,  with  refpect  to  hiftory,  language,  man¬ 
ners,  &c.  And  thus  the  fuccefs  of  the  forgery  would 
be  (till  more  doubtful.  Do  you  not  fee  that  the 
more  accomplices  there  are  in  a  plot,  the  greater 
danger  there  is  of  a  difcovery  ?  c 

How  could  all  thefe  forgers  have  fucceeded  in 
keeping  their  common  fecret  ?  And  what  arts  mult 
they  have  ufed  to  get  thofe  writings  adopted  by  the 
Jews,  that  is,  by  a  people  of  all  others,  the  moft  fcru- 
puloufly  attached  to  the  authority  of  their  fac red 
writings  ?  But,  on  the  ether  hand,  how  did  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  thefe  cunning  impoftors  were  weak  enough 
to  leave  in  their  compofitions  thofe  expreffions  which 
offend  you,  thofe  aQions  which  affright  you,  thofe 
plain  ami  rad iffions  with  Mofes,  which  would  natu¬ 
rally  have  caufed  their  rejection  ?  Did  thefe  impof- 
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tors  join  the  higheff  talents  to  the  greateft  unfidlfuL 
nefs  ?• 

^d!y,  But,  where  and  when  could  thefe  prophe¬ 
cies  have  been  forged  ? '  In  Babylon,  Jerufalem,  or 
Alexandria  ? 

In  Babylon?  There,  if  we  believe  you,  the  Jews 
funk* into  the  deeped  ignorance,  began  to  write *  And, 
there,  juft  as  they  began  to  write ,  they  compofed  the 
prophecies  of  Mofes*  David,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  thofe- 
their  mafter  pieces  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Thefe 
ignorant  Jews  muft  hare  had  great  talents,  fir*  Et * 
leurs  coups  d'Ejfai ,  furent  des  coups  de~  maitrv. 

But  grant  them  what  talents  you  pleafe,  could 
they  write  at  Babylon,  events  pofterior  to  their  re¬ 
turn  into  Paleftine  ?  Such  as  the  deftruftion  of  the 
Berfian  empire  by  the  king  of  Macedon,  the  rapid7 
progrefs  of  this'  conqueror,  his  death,  the  divifions 
of  his  fucceffors,  the  impieties  and  cruelties  prac- 
tifed  by  one  of  them  in  Jerufalem  and  in  Judea,  &c. 
&c. 

In  order,  no  doubt,  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties, 
you  fometimes  fay,  that  thefe  prophecies  were  fabri¬ 
cated  at  Jerufalem,  or  in  Alexandria.  We  have  fome* 
Jewifh  compofitions,  fir,  remaining,  which  were 
written,  after  the  captivity,  at  Jerufalem  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  book  of  Efdras  for  inftance,  and  that  of 
Wifdom.  Does  not  a  man  of  tafte,  like  you,  fir,  and 
a  learned  Hebrean*,  perceive  a  difference  between  the 
correft,  elegant,  noble  ft’yle  of  Ifaiah,  and  the  almoffc 
barbarous  language  of  Edras  ?  Between  the  Greci¬ 
an  turn  of  the  book  of  Wifdom ,  and  the  antique  man¬ 
ner*  of  our  prophets  ?  In  every  nation,  the  ages  of 
writers  are  diftinguiftied'  by  thefe  differences  offtyle. 
You  might  as  well  make  Gicero  a  cotemporary  of 
Peter  Chyrfologus,  or  Virgil  of  Sidonius  Appolli- 
naris,  as  place  the  pretended  authors  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Mohs,  Ifaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  in  the  ages  of 
Efdras,  and  of  the  book  of  Wifdom.  This  would 
be  as  bad  to  fay,  that  Horace,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Ovidr 
fvc.  were  written  by  the  monks  of  the  eighth  and 
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ninth  centuries.  Would  you  do  that  piece  of  fervice 
to  the  icriptures,  which  father  Hardouin  did  to  the 
clafficks  ? 

If  our  prophecies  had  been  fabricated  at  Jerufalem, 
or  in  Alexandria,  how  could  the  importers  of  Jeru¬ 
falem  get  them  received  as  true  ones,  by  the  fchools 
and  fynagogues  of  Babylon  ?  How  could  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  not  only  get  them  adopted  by  their  bre¬ 
thren  of  Babylon  and  Jerufalem,  but  alfo,  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  cannon  of  the  feripture  already  clofed  ?  And 
this  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  watched  with  ferupu- 
lous  care,  to  preferve  the  purity  of  their  facred  writ¬ 
ings,  and  whilft  other  relpectable  works,  fuch  as  To¬ 
bias,  Judith,  &c.  could  not  get  admittance  ? 

Lartly,  fir,  you  have  before  your  eves  twro  events, 
which  muft  feveral  times  have  ftruck  you.  The  di- 
fperfion  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  and  their  wonderful 
prefervation,  notwithftanding  this  difperfion  and  all 
the  calamities  which  have  accompanied  it.  Thefe 
things  were  foretold,  and  could  they  be  foretold  by 
the  importers  of  Babylon  ?  Or  thole  of  Jerufalem, 
cr  of  Alexandria  ?  Weigh  thefe  confiderations,  fir, 
and  endeavour  to  folve  thefe  difficulties. 

CONCLUSION. 

This,  fir,  is  part  of  the  reflections  we  made  upon  a 
perufal  of  your  treatife  on  toleration,  and  of  fome 
other  writings  which  are  (i)  aferibed  to  you.  We 
have  perhaps  fometimes  erred  ;  and  (2)  who  does 
not  ?  But  we  fearch  after  truth  with  fincerity.  tf 
you  think  us  wrong  deign  to  fet  us  right.  We  do 

(1)  Ascribed  in  you.  We  have  fuppofed,  agreeable  to  common  fame,  that 
the  Philcfvphy  of  Hiftory  ,  the  Defenfe  de  mon  oncle  fome  articles  of  the  1'bilojophi- 
tal  Dictionary  y  were  written  by  the  iliuftrious  author  whom  we  are  refuting; 
hut  we  are  juft  now  informed,  that  Mr.  Voltaire  difownsthele  works.  If 
they  were  falfely  imputed  to  him,  we  beg  his  pardon,  for  having  fuppofed 
him  the  author  of  them.  We  acknowledge  them  to  be  unworthy  of  an 
author  of  his  rank.  Aut. 

(2)  Who  doss  not  ?  If  Mr.  Voltaire,  whofe  knowledge  knows  no  bounds 
bur  thofe  of  the  human- mind,  has  committed  fome  miftakes,  can  we  flatter 
ourfclves  with  never  having  erred,  we  who  ztre  almoft  always  confined  to  a 
village,  in  want  of  many  helps,  and  often  of  books,  and  who  are  unable  to 
confecrate  any  of  our  time  to  ftudy,  except  fuch  hours1 2  of  leilure  as  we  cas 

(kai  a*ay  from  the  moreneceffary  duty  of  getting  our  bread  l  Idem. 
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bereby  engage  to  correct  by  cancel-leaves,  every 
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thing  that  lhall  be  difpleafing  to  you  in  this  work, 
and  we  will  keep  our  word. 

One  thing  we  mud  not  conceal,  but  publifh  it  to 
the  world  with  gratitude.  Ihe  Jewilh  nation  has 
fome  obligations  to  you.  You  have  cleared  us,  as 
far  as  in  you  lay,  of  that  crime  which  makes  us  abhor¬ 
red  by  the  whole  chrillian  world.  If  the  Auto  da  Fez, 
of  Madrid  and  Lifbon  are  lefs  bloody,  if  the  feverity 
of  that  awful  tribunal,  which  tries  us,  is  at  length  mi¬ 
tigated,  for  this  we  are  perhaps  more  indebted  to  your 
writings  than  to  any  other  caufe.  You  have  at  lead 
often  exhorted  Chridians  to  look  upon  usas(i) 
brethren.  Aflume  the  fame  fentiments  towards  us, 
fir,  which  you  willi  to  indil  into  others,  and  keep  up 
evei  y  where  in  tne  new  edition  of  your  works,  that 
of  moderation  and  benevolence,  which  lhines  forth 
In  io  many  parts  of  your  writings. 

We  remain,  fir,  with  the  molt  fincere  refped  and 
admiration. 


Your  mod  humble, 


drom  the  neighbourhood 
of  Utrecht, 

30th  October,  1771. 


and  obedient  fervants, 
jofeph  Ben  Jonathan. 
Aaron  Matathai% 
David  Wincker. 


End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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At  brethren.  «  What,” 
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The  Mofalck  Laws,  religious  and  moral,  compared 
with  thofc  of  other  ancient  nations-. 

s  I  R, 

UR  ritual  laws  are  not  the  only  ones  you  have 
attacked  in  your  works.  Your  cenfures  extend  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  Mofaick  legiflation. 

Let  us  therefore  furvey  the  other  parts  df  this  code* 
which  have  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  under  vour 
riifpleafure.  A  curfory  view  of  it  will  fuffice  to  con¬ 
vince  you*  that  the  dbfiirdity  and  barbarifm  you 
charge  it  with,  proceed  either  from  a  total  ignorance 
of  it,  or  from  the  higheit  injuftice;  You  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  whether  we  confider  their  religious 
and  moral  laws,  or  their  ftatutes  civil,  military  and 
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political,  equity,  humanity,  wifdom  fhm#&  forth  in 
them  with  confpicuous  luftre,  And  perhaps  you  may 
be  forry,  that  you  have,  without  caufe,  been  driven 
to  fuch  undeferved  inve&ives.  This  effeft  will  natu¬ 
rally  be  produced  in  a  generous  miud  like  yours,  by 
the  companion  which  we  are  going  to  make  between 
our  laws,  and  thofe  of  the  nations  higheft  in  fame* 
Let  us  begin  by  our  (1)  religious  and  moral  laws* 

§  i.  Religious  aid  moral  laws  oj  thejews. 

There  is  one  God,  fays  the  Hebrew  code,  and 
there  is  but  one.  This  God  alone  deferves  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped.  He  is  the  Supreme  Being,  the  neceflary 
origin  of  all  beings,  no  other  is  comparable  to  him.1 
He  is  a  pure  Spirit,  immenfe  and  infinite,  (2)  no  bo¬ 
dily  {nape  can  reprefent  him.  He  created  the  uni- 
verleby  his  power,  he  governs  it  by  his  wifdom,  and 
rules  all  its  events  by  his  providence.  Nothing  es¬ 
capes  his  watchful  eye,  all  good  and  evil  proceed 
-from  his  equitable  hand,  and  as  every  thing  corned 
from,  fo  every  thing  enters  in  him. 

Minifters  of  his  fervice  are  appointed  offerings  and 
facrifices  inffituted  ;  but  all  this  pomp  is  nothing  in 
his  eyes,  if  the  fentiments  of  the  heart  do  not  give  it 
life.  The  worffiip  he  requires  before  every  thing, 
and  above  every  thing,  is  the  acknowledgement  of 
our  entire  dependance  and  of  his  fupreme  dominion, 
thankfulnefs  for  his  benefits,  truft  in  his  mercy,  fear 


^i)  Religions  and  moral  laivs .  *1  he  ritual  taws  arc  alfo  religious  laws;  hut 

thefe  laws  formed,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  religion,  thofe  of  which  we  arc  go¬ 
ing  to  fpealc,  are  the  foul  of  it.  Edit. 

(2)  No  bodily  Jhape  a  an  reprefent  him.  liven  Pagans  know  that  this  was  an 
opinion  of  the  Jews.  Tacitus  altho*  in  other  refpcdls  their  enemy,  coe» 
them  this  juftice.  “  Thejews/’  fays  he,  “  worihipped  but  one  Ged,  whom 
“  they  conceived  only  in  thought,  afovereign,  eternal,  unchangeable  God. 
“  They  efteem  thofe  profane  who  employ  per  iff  able  fubft antes  to  reprefent 
**  the  divinity  under  a  human  form.  For  this  rcafon  they  have  no  4  a  toes  in 
“  their  temples,  nor  even  in  their  cities.  They  are  fir  angers  to  this  me- 
<*  thod  of  flattering  princes,  and  do  not  pay  this  compliment  even  to  our 


non  regibus  ha:  adulatio ,  non  Cafe  rib  us  honor  . 

What  ill  all  we  think  of  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  taking  advantage  of  feme  me- 
taphorical  exprefbons  of  feriprure,  cooly  affirms,  that  tt:e  -Jews  bettev,^  -edit 
be  corporeal  l  Is  this  great  mart  lefs  acquainted  with  the  Jews,  or  is  nc  1  eu>  t- 


guiuble  towards  them  than  even  Pagans  ? 


Slttt  1 


c  is  r  f  a  i  y  Ji  v  s.  *75. 


and  love.  7  qm  the  Lord  thy  God ,  thou  J halt  have 
none  ether  Gods  before  me.  Thou  Jhalt  not  make  uni 9 
thyfelf  any  graven  images .  thou  JhaH  love  the 

fjord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart ,  and  with  all  thy 
foul ,  and  (i)  with  all  thy  Jircngth.  Thefe  are  true 
and  fublime  ideas,  <tnd  which  eminently  diflinguifh 
the  Jewifh  from  all  ancient  legiflators. 

What  purity  and  beauty  in  his  morality  !  Is  there 
a  vice  which  it  doth  not  ieverely  condemn  ?  It  is  not 
Sufficient  that  actions  are  forbidden,  even  defircs  are 
prohibited.  (2)  Thou  Jhalt  not  covet .  He  not  only 
requires  perfect  equity,  probity  untainted,  faithful- 
jiffs,  juftice,  the  mod  exact  hoqefty,  but  he  would 
have  us  befides  to  be  humane,  cpmpafiionate,  chari¬ 
table,  ready  to  do  unto  others  what  we  could  wifh 
they  would  do  unto  us.  (3)  I hou /halt  love  thy  neigh - 
hour  as  thyfelf.  In  fhort,  whatever  can  make  a  man 
refpettable  in  his  own  eyes  and  dear  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  whatever  can  infure  the  peace  and  happi- 
nefs  of  fociety,  is  there  placed  in  the  lift  of  duties. 

Is  it  aftoniihing  then  to  hear  Mofes  himfelf,  ft  ruck 
with  admiration  at  the  excellence  of  thefe  laws, 
breaking  out  in  the  following  transport  :  And  what 
nation  is  there  fo  great  that  hath  jlatutes  and  judg¬ 
ments  Jo  righteous  as  all  this  law  which  I  Jet  before 
you  this  day  ? 

§  2.  Comparifon  of  thefe  laws  with  thofo  of  ancient 

nations. 


Where  could  you  find  in  all  antiquity,  fir,  reli¬ 
gious  institutions  more  pure,  and  moral  precepts 
more  conformable  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  the  lirrht 
of  reafon,  and  the  facred  rules  of  decency  and  virtue  ? 
Recal  to  your  mind  the  laws  of  the  moft  celebrated 
-ancient  nations  :  what  falfe  and  whimfical  ideas  of 
the  divinity  !  What  objects  of  worfhip  !  What  ex¬ 
travagant,  impure,  cruel  rites  !  What  impious  opi- 


(tN,  IVlih  all  ihy  fitet'gtl ,  Ste  Exodus,  2oth  ch  and  pctiteroDoavv’, 
Aut. 

(2)  Than  Jo  alt  not  covet  See  Exodus,  civ  ?o.  Aut 

{3)  Tbsujbaii  love  thy  neighbour y  iss,  Leviticus,  ch.  ip.  Ant. 
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nions,  fcandalotis  exceffbs*  barbarous  cuftoiiis,  &IU 
thorized  or  tolerated  by  thefe  boafted  legiflators  j 
From  the  heavenly  bodies  which  give  us  light,  down 
to  the  plants  which  grow  in  oiir  gardens  ;  from  the 
mail  celebrated  for  his  talents  or  his  crimes,  down  to 
the  venoriious  reptile  which  (t)  creeps  under  the 
grafs,  every  thing  had  its  worfhippers.  Here  behold 
&  facrifice  of  female  modeftv*  there  human  blood 
flows  upon  the  altars,  and  the  deareft  victims  expire 
in  thdfe  flames  (2)  which  fuperftition  has  lighted  up* 
A  little  farther  violence  is  offered  to  nature  by  bru¬ 
tal  love,  and  humanity  debafed  by  unworthy  and 
barbarous  treatment*  Every  where  the  people  live 
in  {hocking  ignorance,  and  the  philofophers  (3)  in 
error  and  uncertainty.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  this 
mortifying  picture  of  human  blindnefs,  which  many 


(t)  Creeps  urt'tn  the  grdfi.  Many  writers,  even  among  Heathens,  have 
charged  the  Egyptians  with  worfhipping  plants  and  animals.  £hiis  nefcit ,  fav$ 
Tu Venal,  qualia  demens  Fgyptus  portenta  colat  ?  &c.  Others  endeavour  to  juft  ify 
They  fay,  that  this  was  rather  a  civil  and  political  practice,  than  a 
religious  worfhip  ;  fUch  as  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  to  preferve  florks^ 
which  it  is  forbidden  to  kill  in  Holland  under  the  fevereft  penalties.  This 
mi-zht  be  believed  With  refped  to  ufeful  animals,  but  what  political  motive 
could  engage  the  Egyptians  to  worfhip  hurtful  animals,  fuch  as  Crocodiled, 
^c.  We  think  this  worfhip  very  fimilar  to  that  which  the  Africans  pay  at 
this  time  to  their  *  Fetiches,  and  to  proceed  from  the  fame  fuperflition  arid 
Vily.  Upon  the  whole,  even  if  the  Egyptians  were  not  chargeable  with 
this  it  i  s  undoubted  that  many  ancient  nations  had  objects  of  worfhip  as  ridi¬ 
culous  as  thofe  of  the  African  negroes.  We  can  produce  the  authority  even 
©f  Mr  Voltaire  for  this.  Anti 

*  Fetich i  is  a  general  term  for  the  obje<5b  of  worfhip  of  the  negroes  cn  the 

coaft  of  Guinea.  Tranjlator.  f  ...  , 

(2)  Which  fuperjlition  has  lighted  up .  We  intend  to  give  proofs  of  all  thei* 

F,u5ls  in  the  fequel.  Ant. 

/„\  In  error  and  uncertainty.  We  doubt  not  blit  al  body  of  wife  maxims 
and  excellent  moral  precepts  might  be  formed  by  putting  together  the  beft 
things,  which  the  heathen  legiflators  and  philofophers  havefaid.  However 
jt  Cannot  be  denied  that  thefe  maxims  and  precepts  are  found  in  their  writ- 
g  acCompanied  with  error  and  uncertainty,  not  only  with  regard  to  thofe 
1  -a  "truths,  which  are  the  only  folid  bafts  of  virtue,  the  exifteri'ce  of  a  God, 
b'«s  iuftice  and  providence,  the  liberty  of  man,  See.  But  even  with  regard 
£  ^  duties  of  morality*.  -And  it  fhould  not  be  matter  of  fur** 

nrize^  that  the  ancient  philofophers,  in  the  midft  of  heathen  darldnefs,  fell 
5  no  thefe  errors,  when  we  fee  the  moderns,’  althn,>  enlightened  by  the  torch 
of  revelation,  calling  in  qucflion,  attacking  thefe  truths,  and  even  whilft 
are  continually  talking  of  morality  and  virtue,  lapping  their  loundati- 
„  The  pernicious  opinions,  the  dangerous  fyftems  by  which  tney  nave 
, azzled  and  diferedited  this  age,  are  the  moft  convincing  proof  that  mat’ 
another  guide  b'efides philofophy  to  lead  him  to  virtue.  AuU 
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,  ,  r  „  how  traced  out.  But  whilft  we 

upturning  our  eyes  from  thefe  difnjal  objects,  per- 
mft  us  to  afk  you,  why  fo  many  miftakes  among  na- 
dons  fo  wife,  and  fo  much  wifdotn  among  the  tgnc ~ 
rant  and  barbarous  Hebrews  ?  Does  it  not  proceed 
from  this,  that  all  other  nations  had  only  the  woa k 
Ind  glimmering  light  of  human  reafon  for  a  guide 
and  that  among  the  Hebrews  a  fuperior  realon  had 
enlightened  its  darknefs  and  fixed  its  uncertainties 
We  fhall  infill  no  longer,  fir,  on  our  religious 
and  moral  laws :  they  are  too  well  known,  and  thur 
Superiority  over  all  ancient  legiflatures  is  too  rema  - 
d&i-  (o  require  any  further  difeuflion. 


A  # 

We  remain,  &c* 
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Of  the  political  laws  Mofts. 


E  are^  not-  perfectly  acquainted  with  tfrefe 
laws,  fir,  we  conteis  it  ;  but  fo  much  as  thd 
abridged  recital  of  our  hi  (lory  difcovers  to  us, 
fuffices  to  give  us  an  high  idea  of  the  fegiffa? 

tor,  and  of  the  plan  of  government  he  had  fornin 
ed.  *  -  : 

Plan  of  government  traced  out  by  Mo * 
'  fes. 

At  the  head  of  this  government  I  fee  a  Sove¬ 
reign  the  mod  worthy  of  an  entire  obedience,  it 
is  that  God  who  is  the  objefl:  of  worfhip  in  it. 

This  God,  mafler  of  the  univerfe,  but  eleO> 
ed  king  of  Ifrael  by  the  unanimous  and  volun¬ 
tary  fuflrages  of  a  people,  who  owed  to  him  their 
liberty  and  property,  holds  his  court  in  the  midft 
of  them.  The  fons  of  Levi  are  his  guards  and 
officers  ;  the  tabernacle  his  palace.  There  he  in¬ 
terprets  his  laws,  iffues  his  orders,  and  declares  peace 
or  war. 

As  fupreme  monarch,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the 
objefl:  of  worfhip,  he  unites  at  once  civil  and  religious 
authority.  Thus  the  date  and  the  church,  fo  dif- 
tinft  elfewhere,  here  coalefce.  Thefe  two  powers* 
fo  far  from  claffiing,  mutually  fupporf  each  other, 
and  the  divine  authority  imprefles  a  facred  charac¬ 
ter,  even  on  the  civil  laws,  and  by  confequence  an 
influence  which  they  never  had  in  any  other  govern¬ 
ment. 

Under  Jehovah,  a  chief,  his  lieutenant  and  vice- 
roy,  governs  the  nation  conformably  to  his  laws. 
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He  is  a  leader  in  war,  a  judge  in  peace. 

Death  is  the  penalty  for  difobedienCe  (i)  to  his  or¬ 
ders.  Yet  his  authority  is  neither  defpotic  nor  ar¬ 
bitrary.  A  fenate,  formed  of  the  mod  diftinguiflicd 
of  all  the  tribes,  is  appointed  (2)  for  his 
He  advifes  with  them  in  matters  of  inl¬ 
and  if  there  are  national  concerns  to  be 
the  whole  congregation ,  that  is  (3)  thd 
ajfembly  cf  the  people ,  or  to  fpeak  according 

to  the  moderns,  the  fates  are  convoked,  matters 
are  laid  before  them,  they  determine,  the  chief 
executes. 

The  fame  order  fubfifts  in  the  different  tribes. 
Each  has  its  prince,  its  fenate,  its  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies.  Under  thefe  latter  were  the  heads  of  thofe 
branches  which  fprang  from  them,  and  under  them 
the  leaders  of  thoufands,  hundreds,  (4)  fifties, 
tens,  &c.  each  of  them  inverted,  according  to  his 
place,  with  civil  and  military  power. 

By  thefe  wife  regulations  a  powerful  militia 
quickly  railed,  marches  under  its  leader  as  one  man  ; 
uftice  is  adminillered,  good  order  is  maintained, 
ubjecls  are  kept  within  bounds,  the  authority  of 
:heir  fuperiors  is  confined  within  juft  limits,  ail 
parts  of  the  government  (5)  fupport  and  balance 
:ach  other,  and  a  blefled  harmony  prevails  thro’  the 

N  n 

(1)  Ts  his  orders.  See  Jolhua,  chap.  i.  verfeg  16,  iy  See. 

4ui. 

(2)  For  his  council.  See  Numbers,  chap,  n,  ver  17.  ch.  '2  v  1 
nd  2.  Jofhua,  ch.  19,  v.  15.  ch.  17,  v.  7.  ch.  2*2.  °  v.  ir 
nd  14.  T  hp  authority  of  judge  among  the  Hebrews  was  pretty  nearly 
qual  to  that  of  the  confuls  at  Rome,  the  kings  at  Lacedemon,  the 
jfTetes  at  Carthage.  Governments  which  were  not  by  any  means 
a  barons.  Aut- 

(3)  The  ajfembly  of  the  people.  Thefe  afiemblies,  under  Mofes  when 
^  Hebrews  formed  a  body  of  troops,  bore  fome  refembiance  to  the  af- 
mb  lies  of  the  Greeks,  deferibed  in  the  Iliad,  and  to  the  afiemblies  of 
,e  Pe('Ple  at  Athens,  Laccdemon  and  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  fome 
me  a.ter,  they  were  compofed  only  of  the  deputies,  and  reprefenta- 

VcS  °  f  people,  as  the  houfe  of  commons  of  England,  and  the 
ates  of  Holland  are,  &c.  Edit. 

(.4)  Of  fifties,  tens.  &c.  See  Deuteronomy,  ch.  16,  v.  i*. 
f  vt.  * 

(d)  Support  and  balance  each  other.  In  this  government  no  man  could 
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fbate.  Is  this,  fir,  a  plan  of  government  worthy  only 
of  an  abfurd  and  barbarous  legijlator. 

§  2.  "  Precautions  taken  to  maintain  union  among 

the  tribes , 


Bivifion  among  the  tribes  could  alone  deftroy 
this  harmony,  and  therefore  the  wifeft  precauti¬ 
ons  are  taken  by  the  iegifiator  to  keep  them  ever 
clofely  united. 

Already  a  community  of  origin  and  of  blood 
■united  them  ;  thefe  ties  are  ftill  falter  bound  by  reli¬ 
gion,  they  have  the  fame  God,  the  fame  worfhip 
the  fame  minifters  of  worfhip,  one  altar,  on 
temple,  and  they  are  bound  to  refort  to  it  from 


so> 


^rs. 


quar _ 

Even  this  is  net  fufficient,  the  tribe  or  Levi  feat- 
tered  among  ft  the  others  without  being  pal  ticular- 
Jy  attached  to  any  one  of  them,  announces  the  fame 
«dottrine,  and  teaches  the  fame  law.  And  if,  to 
fhorten  the  length,  and  leffen  the  cofts  of  fuits, 
-each  tribe,  (1 ) 'each  city,  has  its  judges  for  expe¬ 
diting  private  affairs,  where  the  lenfe  of  tne  law 
Is  dear,  there  is  befides  a  fupreme  tribunal  appoint¬ 
ed  to  determine  (2)  nice  queltions,  and  the  dif- 
DUtes  between  tribe  and  tribe.  Tnis  national  court 


Slav-  fortune  or  power  fufficient  to  ufurp  fovereign  anthority,  and  to 
make  attempts,  againft  public  liberty.  Befides,  in  fuch  an  attempt, 
the  judge  would  have  been  ftopt  by  the  princes  of  the  y.bes  and  thefe, 
lY  the  judge  and  head,  of  families, &c.  The  shells  and. Lev.tes, whom  the  drS- 
Bity  of  their  office,  and  their  fuperior  knowledge  might  have  railed 
above  the  others,  were  rendered  dependant  on  them  becaufe  they  pot- 
ieiTed  no  lands,  &c.  The  more  we  refledl  on  tins  form  of  government, 
‘the  more  we  lh all  find  it  wifely  calculated  for  the  fuppert  of  common 

Each  city  ha*  its  judge*.  See  Deuteronomy  chib,  v.  _rS  Judge* 
w  »#««  fialt  tbou  make  thee  in  ail  thy  gate*  -which  the  ±.crd  thy 

(1)  Nice aueflion*.  See  Deuteronomy,  ch.  17,  v.  S  and  9  I;  then 

erk  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee,  in  judgment,  then  fialt  thou  arifi and  get  thee  up 

Mo  the  piece  -which  the  Lord  thy  God  Jhall  chooje.  Ana  thou  fialt  come  unto  the 

fir!'/!,,  the  Levite*  and  unto  the  judge  that  fiaU  he  in  dfieday*  And 
\bou  / halt  do  according  to  the  fenteme  s which  they  0/  line  place  find  fieav  thee. 
sM  the  man  that  -will  not  hearken  unto  the  friefi  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that 

vpjgn  fa  all  &£  »  Juh 
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decides  without  appeal,  and  as  its  jurifdrction 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  (late,  it  maintains 
union  amongft  them,  as  well  as  jufticc  and  or¬ 
der. 

For  this  purnofe  were  thofe  fevere  laws  enabl¬ 
ed  again  ft  foreign  worfhip,  again  ft  thofe  cities 
or  tribes  which  would  revolt  or  feparate.  You 
cenfured  the  feverity  of  thofe  laws,  merely  be- 
caufe  you  did  not  know  (i)  the  political  reafons 
of  them. 

We  requeft  you  will  anfwer  us  this  cu  eft  ion. 
Have  the  prefent  governments,  which  molt  nearly 
referable  that  of  Moles,  known  how  to  place  fuch 
powerful  bonds  of  union  between  the  parts  which 
compofe  them. 

§  3.  How  dear  this  government  mujl  have  been 

to  the  people . 

If  the  great  art  of  the  legiflator  is  to  attach  the 
fubjecl  to  the  form  of  government  which  he  efta- 
bliflies,  what  form  in  the  world  could  have  more 
charms  for  the  Hebrews  than  this  ?  No  other 
ever  came  nearer  to  the  appointment  of  nature* 
It  was  the  authority  of  the  father  of  a  family  over 
his  children,  that  of  the  children  over  the  grand-chil¬ 
dren,  that  of  the  grand-children  over  the  great 
grand-children,  &c.  All  of  thefe  kept  up  in  fome 
degree  their  rights  of  nature,  and  thefe  refpe&a- 
bie  and  darling  rights  were  transferred  from 


to  *?be  political  reafons  of  them.  It  cannot  he  denied  that  hefides  the 
p.eai  for  religion  and  juftice,  this  political  <>bje&  was  one  of  the  motives 
of  that  feverity,  which  was  intended  again  11:  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan, 
and  which  was  put  in  practice  again  ft  the  Eenjamites,  'the  Ephramitcs, 
&c.  Perhaps  pafllon  had  its  fhare,  but  the  bent  of  the  law  was  not  IdV 
wife.  The  more  union  was  neceflhry  among  the  tribes,  the  more  fevere* 
-7  a  C1  divifion  was  to  be  punifhed.  ibis  obfervation  alone  fhews, 

how  vain  and  ill  pheed  are  the  illuftrious  author’s  declamations  upon 
t;u;fe  two  facts,  again  ft  the  want  of  toleration  for  foreign  worftiip. 
Is  he  fo  little  acquainted  with  our  hiftory,  as  not  to  have  mad«  th is- 
reflection?  .  And  will  he  hen a forward  think  that  there  is  much  r«a- 
ion.ior  iiisjeft,  that  the  Ephramitcs  were  fhmol.tci'cd  becauft  they  c«Ud 
not  pronouiKc  the  word  Miwici?  Am, 
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cider  to  elder,  down  to  the  mod  diftant  gene¬ 
rations,  \  .  p  1 

in  this  domed ick  and  family-government,  if  we 
may  ule  thefe  expreffions,  places  of  power  and 
authority  vcere  not  titles  to  plunder,  or  revenue 
employments  ;  every  thing  was  free.  Therefore  hut 
light  tributes  were  exacted,  which  were  appoint¬ 
ed^  by  law,  and  the  ufes  they  were  applied  to 
foftened  the  rigour  of  exactions.  Some  of  thefe 
taxes  were  appointed  (i)  to  help  the  indigent, 
and  (2)  to  keep  up  public  worfhip  ;  others  allotted  to 
the  minifters  of  this  worfhip,  as  a  juft  recompencefor 
their  fervices,  and  as  a  proper  indemnification  for  their 
not  having  had  any  flrare  (3)  in  the  diftribution 
of  lands. 


§  4.  W’jdom  of  thefe  laws  in  the  diftribution  of 

lands. 

The  diftribution  of  lands  has  been  looked  upon 
by  all  ancient  nations  as  a  mafter-piece  in  poli¬ 
ticks.  Where  w1 2 3 4 * * 7ere  they  more  wifely  diftributed 
than  (4)  in  our  legiflator  ?  The  inftitutions  of 
the  famous  Spartan  legiflator,  fo  much  extolled 
by  the  Greek  writers,  niufl  yield  the  palm,  in  this 


(1)  To  help  the  indigent.  Such  was  the  tithe  of  the  third  year,  it  way 
given  in  particular  to  the  poor.  When  thou  haft  made  an  end  of  tithing , 
all  the  tribes  of  thine  increafey  the  third  year,  which  is  the  year  of  tithing , 
and  haft  given  it  unto  the  Levite ,  the  Granger,  the  fatherlejs  and  the  zvidcu', 
that  they  may  eat  'within  thy  gates  and  be  filed.  Deuteronomy,  ch.  26.  v. 
12.  Aut. 

(2)  To  keep  np  publick  ivorfip.  Every  Ifraelite  paid  annually  to  the  fane-* 
tuary  half  a  fhtkd.  Aut. 

(3)  In  the  diftribution  of  lands .  The  -Almighty  faid  to  -Aaron3 

Thou  Jhalt  have  no  inheritance  in  their  land .  I  am  thy  part  and  thine  inheri¬ 
tance  among  the  children  of  IJrael .  /  have  given  the  children  of  Levi  all  the 

tenth  in  Ifrael  for  an  inheritance.  Numbers,  ch.  18.  v.  2o,  and  21.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  Mofes,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  gave  no 
lands  to  the  priefts  or  Levites.  this  piece  of  policy  was  in  diredt  op- 
portion  to  that  of  Egypt,  where  the  priefts  poiTeiled  fo  much  land  free 
of  taxes.  Aut . 

(4)  In  our  leg  future*  And  ye  fiall  divide  the  land  by  lot  for  an  inheritance 

/among  your  families ,  and  to  the  more  ye  Jhall  give  more  inheritance ,  and  to  the 

fewer  ye  fall  give  left  inheritance.  Every  man’s  inheritance  fail,  be  in  the  place 

huhere  his  lotfalleth .  Numbers,  ch.  33.  y*  54  Aut* 
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refpect,  to  the  Jewifh  legiflator.  In  the  diftribu-* 
tion  appointed  by  this  great  man,  every  one  out 
of  fix  hundred  thoufand  foldiers,  introduced  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  was  to  get  a  portion  of  ground 
fufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family  in  decent 
affluence.  Mofes  is  not  fatisfied  with  infuring 
to  them  the  poffeflion  of  thele  lands  by  the  laws 
of  men,  as  other  lcgiflators  did,  lie  confecrated  it  by 
religion.  According  to  thefe  principles,  Jehovah 
is  the  only  Lord  in  the  land  which  (i)  he  gives  to 
the  Hebrews.  They  are  all  his  vaflals,  and  their 
lands  are  fo  many  fiefs  which  they  hold  immediately 
from  God,  and  from  him  only.  To  feize  thefe  lands 
or  difpoffefs  the  tenants,  would  have  been  an  act  of 
high  treafon. 

But  thefe  fiefs  are  not  granted  to  them  without 
conditions  of  fervice.  One  of  the  principal  of  thefe 
is  military  fervice.  (2)  On  this  condition  merely 
they  poffefs  them.  By  this  means  the  (fate  was  al¬ 
ways  iupplied  .with  a  militia  of  fix  hundred  thoufand 
men,  made  up,  not  of  adventurers  prefled  into  the 
fervice,  or  drawn  into  it  through  want  or  libertinifm, 
but  of  citizen^,  who,  befides  their  liberties  and  lives, 
had  (3)  a  good  property  to  defend  ;  thefe  forces 
were  fufficient  to  refill,  not  only  the  fmall  nations  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  even  the  powerful  empires  of 
Egypt,  Aflyria,  and  Babylon,  efpecialiy  in  a  country 
which  was  on  all  Tides  difficult  of  accefs. 

Although  this  plan  of  government  appears  abfurd 
to  you,  yet  the  wife  and  learned  chancellor  Bacon* 


CO  s'!ves  the  Hebrews .  For  the  land  is  mine,  fays  the  Lord, /or  ye  are 
ftrangers  and fojourners  with  me,  that  is  vaflals,  copy-holders,  to  whom.  I  grant 
part  of  my  domains.  See  Leviticus,  ch.  3>,  v.  23.  Aut. 

(2)  On  this  condition.  See  Lowman.  Aut. 

(3)  A  good  property .  If  Mofes’s  plan  had  been  executed,  every  one  of  the 
fix  hundred  thoufand  Ifraelites,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  would  have  had. 
upon  a  medium,  about  twenty  two  acres  of  land,  aMlra^ing  more  than  three 
millions  nine  hundred  thoufand  acres,  which  were  referved  for  publick  ufes. 
fior  according  to  this  prefent  computation,  the  land  piwmifed  to  the  Ifraelites 
was  U>  contain  fourteen  millions  nine  hundred  and  flxty  thoufand  acres  See 
t  le  d:X r-ation  of  the  learned  Lownian  on  the  civil  polity  of  the  HeLrcws 
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whofe  political  knowledge,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  as 
great  as  yours,  (i)  found  it  admirable. 

5  v  Wifdom  of  that  law  which  made  their  lands  ten- 

alienable. 

It  is  not  fuffident  to  have  formed  this  noble  plan. 
In  order  to  render  it  permanent,  the  legiilator  de¬ 
clares  that  thefe  lands,  and  the  farms  neceffary  for 
their  improvement,  flial!  be  abfolutely  (2)  unaliena¬ 
ble.  They  were  given  to  the  fathers,  and  mull  pal's 
to  the  children,  and  remain  for  ever  in  the  fame  tribes 
and  families.  This  law  was  the  eueft  of  deep  and 
wife  policy.  It  perpetuated  all  the  advantages  of  the 
fir  ft  di  ftribution,  and  by  confining  the  citizen  to  his 
criginal  fpol,  it  kept  up  in  him  the  love  of  indnftry 
and  frugality.  It  repreffed  avarice,  it  prevented  the 
ambitious  lehemesof  great  land-holders,  and  the  op- 
prefllon  of  the  poor,  jealoufies,  difeontent,  fa£iions9 
and  allthofe  evils  which  other  commonwealths  vain¬ 
ly  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  their  Agrarian  laws* 

This,  fir,  is  a  flight  fleet  eh  of  Mofes’s  plan  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Even  by  this  poor  defeription,  confider 
whether  you  have  juflly  given  the  epithet  of  abfurd 
to  our  political  laws,  and  whether  our  misfortunes 
are  not  rather  owing  to  our  infringement  of  thofe  laws 
than  to  their  pretended  abfurdity . 

i» 

A  little  equity  would  rather  incline  you,  inflead  of 
cenfurine  our  political  laws,  to  admire  fo  wife  a  form 
of  eovernment,  founded  in  fo  remote  antiquity, 

O  *  L  e3 

"re  are*  &c. 


5®  ,1 


(1)  Found  it  admirable.  See  his  HI  dory  of  Henry  VII.  Ant. 

(2 )  Unalienable.  The  land  Jkall  not  he  fold  for  ever,  fot  the  land  is  mine,  faith 
the  Lord.  Leviticus,  ch.  25,  v.  23.  We  (hall  obferve  here,  that  the  holli¬ 
es  in  cities  might  be  alienated.  If  they  ware  not  redeemed  within  the  year 
they  remained  the  property  of  the  purchafer.  This  difference  between  pro¬ 
perty  in  city  and  country,  is  entirely  in  favour  of  agriculture,  and  is  fufheient 
to  ihew  the  efteem  which  the  legiflator  had  for  it,  an  efteem  which,  he  want 
ed  to  imprefs  on  the  Hebrews  too.  3  he  products  of  agriculture  are  the  on¬ 
ly  things  of  true  value.  Every  wife  government  will  deem  them  iuch,  aasL 
will  endeavour  to  multiply  land -holders.  Aid. 
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LETTER  III. 

» 

0/M*  military  laws  of  the  Jews. 

A 

JpU  R  military  laws,  fir,  are  chiefly  the  objects  of 
your  cenfure.  They  appear  to  you  inhuman,  barba¬ 
rous  ;  and  we  are  not  furprized  at  it,  becaule  you 
judge  of  them  according  to  your  prejudices,  and  the 
cuftotns  of  your  own  country  ;  but  confider  them 
impartially,  and  you  will  obferve  in  them  a  tender- 
neis  towards  the  citizen,  and  even  towards  the  ene¬ 
my,  which  other  nations  were  Grangers  to  in  thole 
ancient  times,  and  which  modern  nations  have  not  al¬ 
ways  imitated. 

§  I.  f end  erne fs  of  the  Jewifh  military  laws  to¬ 
wards  the  citizen . 

By  thefe  laws,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  all  nations 
at  that  time,  every  citizen  able  to  bear  arms  was  a 
foldier.  But  the  jewifh  government  paid  an  indul¬ 
gent  and  wife  regard  to  the  tendernefs  of  the  citizen 
for  objects  naturally  dear  to  all  men,  and  ordered, 
that  when  the  troops  were  alfembled,  the  leaders 
fliould  make  the  following  declaration,  What  man  is 
there  that  hath  built  a  new  houfe ,  and  hath  not  de¬ 
dicated  it  ?  Ana  what  man  is  he  that  hath  plant¬ 
ed  a  vineyard ,  and  hath  not  yet  eaten  of  it  ?  And 
what  mam  is  he  that  hath  betrothed  a  wife,  and 
hath  not  taken  her  ?  Let  him  go  and  return  unto 
his  houfe ,  leaf  he  die  in  battle .  Deuteronomy, 
cbn  2o,  v.  5. 

They  alfo  permitted  thofe  that  wer z  fearful  and 
faint-hearted  to  retire  ( 1 )  before  the  engagement.  This 
was  alfo  a  wife  inftitution.  By  this  condefcenlion  to 
thefe  weak  men,  they  were  prevented  from  difheart- 
ening  their  brethren,  and  it  taught  the  combatants 
to  confide  lefs  in  their  numbers  than  their  valour* 

(l)  Before  the  engagement.  Thofe  who  thus  retired  before  the  engagemen  t 
were  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  combatants.  They  were  ordered  to  :c. 
pair  the  roads,  and  carry  the  baggage^&c.  &c.  Edit . 
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and  in  the  protedion  of  the  Lord  of  Hods,  of  whom 
they  had  experienced  fo  many  fortunate  inflances. 

If  they  returned  victorious,  in  order  to  bring' 


th  em  back  to  more  tender  feelings,  after  the  rage  of 
battle,  the  law  ordered  that  they  fhould  conhder 


themfelves  as  polluted  by  this,  perhaps  neceffary 
daughter, and  unworthy  of  thus  appearing  in  the  camp 
of  the  Almighty  ;  they  were  therefore  to  employ  art 
whole  day  in  purifying  themfelves  before  they  went 
into  it. 

Such  hr,  were  the  difpofitioiis  of  this  barbarous 
legifiaturc  towards  the  citizen. 

§  2.  Military  laws  of  the  jews  concerning  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  order  for  demanding  fa iisf action  before  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war .  Prohibitions  again/I  unneceffary  wafts. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  regulations  appointed  with 
regard  to  the  enemy.  We  fhail  not  fpeak  here  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord  againft  profcrihed  nations  ;  this 
was  an  exception  to  our  military  laws,  of  which,  per¬ 
haps,  we  may  fay  fomething  hereafter.  We  confine 
ourfelves  at  prefent  to  the  wars  of  the  nation  againft 
other  nations.  In  thefe  our  government  ordered  us 
toad  with  fuch  moderation,  as  would  certainly  have 
{truck  you,  if  before  you  criticized  our  laws,  you 
had  taken  the  pains  to  read  them  carefully. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  the  law  forbad  us  to  undertake 
any  war  through  caprice,  ambition,  or  fpirit  of  con- 
queft,  as  fo  many  kings  and  nations  have  done,  thofe 
illuftrious  renowned  in  your  hiftories.  We  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  up  arms  only  to  defend  ourfelves  againft 
unjuft  invafions,  or  to  procure  fatisfadicn  for  wrongs 
that  had  been  done,  and  we  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  enemy’s  country  until  fatisfadicn  had  been 

refufed. 

But  even  then  the  law  prohibited  all  that  unnecef- 
fary  wade  and  havock,  which  are  authorifed  by  the 
laws  of  war  (i)  among  other  nations  ;  it  forbad  us. 


— ---  ^  #  f 

('(ays  Livy)  mifera  magis  qu<im  mdigna *  Wt. 
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to  cut  down  fruit  trees,  or  to  fell  even  thofe  which 
did  not  bear  fruit,  except  where  there  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  necellity.  Are  the  trees ,  the  law  fays,  enemies 
which  can  fight  againjt  you ,  fio  that  you  r.iufit  cut  then 
down  ?  ihefe  furely,  fir,  are  not  barbarous  rules 
and  ordinances.  We  think  they  might  excite  a  blufh 
in  the  nations,  which  are  now  molt  famed  for  po- 
litenefs  and  humanity. 

§  3.  Treatment  of  bcfiieged  cities. 

The  Jewifh  legislature  went  frill  a  ftep  farther  than 
this  firft  inftance  of  humanity.  Even  when  after  a 
victory  an  enemy’s  city  was  befieged,  the  law  oblig¬ 
ed  us  to  (1)  proclaim  peace  unto  it.  If  they  accepted 
it  before  the  aflault  and  opened  their  gates,  the  only 
punifhment  to  be  inflicted  on  them  was,  that 
they  fhould  become  tributaries  unto  us  and  (2) 
fierve  us. 

But  if  they  re  fa  fed  an  accommodation,  and  per- 
fifted  in  a  defence,  then  the  law  permitted  us  to  take 
the  place  by  affault.  And  in  order  to  punifli  them 
for  their  obliinate  refdtancein  rifquing  to  bring  upon 
themfelves  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  {hew  an 
example  to  intimidate  others,  the  law  gave  them  up 
to  our  diferetion.  cl  hou  Jhalt  finite  every  male  there¬ 
of  with  the  cage  of  the  fword  ;  obferve  this  expreffiem 
(3)  every  male  thereof,  that  is  all  thofe  who  bear  arms, 
for  then  every  man  was  a  foldier.  'i  his  is  the  fenfe 
of  (4)  the  original.  And  take  notice  too,  that  this 
is  a  permiflion  granted  and  not  an  order  given,  for 
we  were  allowed  to  make  prifoners. 

The  object  therefore  of  this  flatute,  was  not  to 
oblige  us  to  kill  all  thofe  who  bore  arms,  but  to 

()  o 

(1)  Proclaim  peace  unto  it.  Deuteronomy,  ch.  20.  Aut. 

(2)  Ser'veus-  Ibidem.  Aut. 

(3)  P very  male  thereof.  See  ibidem.  Aut. 

(4)  *2  he  0  iginal,  Jofephus  underflands  it  in  the  fame  fenfe  of  thofe  wl.9 
Lore  arms  and  made  refinance. 

Ancient  nations  generally  killed  on  thofe  occafions  all  the  males  of  the  ago 
of  fou’Ttui,  ar.'A  toe  Romans  parcicu  urly  gave  (nuances  nt  1 1 . ? s  f  verity 
again fi:  fuch  cities  as  made  an  obdinate  defence.  Cades,  fays  Levy,  ipeaking 
c>f  tt  are  turn,  tom  vrlc  pnjjim  jacla  ;  tree  tali  'jahcruni  out  ouviu..  iuit  /  a.  >  U-.tiwr . 
Rut  they  puttied  this  ambry  iometimes  farther.  We  ttiaii  pruJuce  Line  ;r.- 
flances  of  it.  Aut. 
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prevent  us  from  killing  any  others.  In  thofe  times, 
mo  ft  nations,  in  t\ie  heat  of  the  affault,  and  even 
after  it,  maffacred  every  one  they  met  with,  with¬ 
out  diftin&ion  of  age  or  fex.  But  our  law  forbad 
us  to  kill  any  except  thofe  who  bore  arms.  It  or¬ 
dered  us,  even  in  thefe  moments  of  tumult  and  car¬ 
nage,  to  fpare  women  and  children,  becaufe  as  they 
could  neither  make  nor  advife  war,  it  deemed  them 
worthy  of  being  treated  with  lefs  rigour. 

Thus,  this  ftatute,  which  you  think  Jo  barbarous , 
had  no  other  view  than  to  reprefs  thofe  cruen.ies 
which  were  then  praQdfed,  and  to  confine  us  within 
the  bounds  of  that  feverity  which  is  unfortunately 
necefiary  on  thofe  occafions,  a  feverity  which  is  prac- 
tifed  among  the  molt  polite  nations. 

§  4.  ‘Treatment  of  prifoners  of  ’War. 

This  is  not  all,  fir;  obierve  with  what  caution 
the  law  orders  the  Hebrew  foldier  to  treat  his  pri- 
foners  of  war  ;  it  does  not  abandon  tnem  to  the  in- 
folence  and  brutality  of  the  conqueror.  Ifthoufeeft 
among  the  captives  a  beautiful  woman ,  and  haft  a  de¬ 
fine  unto  her,  that  thou  wouldjl  have  her  to  thy  wife, 
then  thou  fait  bring  her  home  to  thine  hou,e ,  andJfc 
fall  fave  her  head,  and  pare  her  nails.  Andjhe 
[hall  put  the  raiment  of  her  captivity  from  off  her,  anu 
(hail  remain  in  thine  houfe,  and  bewail  her  father  and 
her  mother  a  full  month,  and  after  that  thou  fait  go 
in  unto  her  and  be  herffufbdnd,  and  fe  fall  be  thy 
c„  **  This  is  an  admirable  ftatute,  lays,  rhilo. 
On  one  hand,  inftead  of  tolerating  that  licpntiouf- 
nefs  which  cuftom,  and  the  laws  of  other  nations 
authorized,  it  kept  the  foldiei ,  during  thirty 
days,  in  conftraint,  and  as  it  ftiewed  mm.  his  pap- 
ti4,  during  this  interval,  in  an  unards,  and 
ft rioped  of  all  thofe  ornaments  which  might  acid 
«  to  her  charms,  it  gave  him  time  and  appor turn ty 
“  to  moderate  the  violence  of  his  paflion.  On  the 
“  other  hand,  this  law  was  a  balm  to  the  Arrows 
u  of  the  captive.  If  fhe  was  a  maiden  fhe  mint  have 
*«  been  diftrdfed  that  fhe  could  not  be  married  ac 
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cording  to  her  heart’s  defire,  and  with  the  con- 
“  fentof  her  parents.  If  fhe  was  a  widow,  fhe  mud 
“  have  been  affli&ed  too  for  the  lofs  of  her  fi rd  !  uf- 
“  band,  and  for  being  obliged  to  take  up  with 
imperious  mailer  in  the  perfon  of  her  (i)  le- 
cond.” 

But ,  the  law  goes  on,  if  it  fhall  be  that  thou  have 
no  delight  in  her ,  then  thou  Jh. alt  let  her  go  whither 
fhe  will ,  but  thou  jhalt  not  fell  her  at  all  for  money , 
thou  Jhalt  not  make  merchandize  of  he'ry  becaufe  thou 
haft  (e)  humbled  her .  This  was  a  juft  penalty  for 
the  inconftancy  of  the  victorious  foldier,  and  a  kind 
reparation  to  the  unfortunate  woman,  for  the  abafe- 
ment  which  llie  had  endured  in  the  houfe  of  a  ftran- 
ger,  and  alfo  for  the  affront  of  feeing  herfelf  caft  off 
by  him,  at  the  very  time  (he  might  have  expected 
to  become  his  wife.  We  know,  fir,  that  fome  hea¬ 
then  commanders  have  been  immortalized  for  their 
continence  on  fuch  occasion's,  but  produce  any  an¬ 
cient  nation,  whofe  government  treated  prifoners 
of  war  with  fo  much  tendernefs  and  refpect  as 
ours. 

§  5.  Laws  of  war  more  gentle  among  the  Hebrews , 
than  among  other  ancient  nations . 

Such  are  thofe  military  laws,  fir,  which  you  de¬ 
clare  to  be  detejlably  cruel .  They  are  in  truth  fo  ma- 
.  ny  leffbns  of  humanity  fitted  to  thefe  barbarous  times, 
fo  many  commands  given  to  our  fathers  to  abftain 
from  thofe  (hocking  practices,  which  all  nations  then 


(1)  Second.  Therefore,  according  to  the  learned  Jew  of  Alexandria,  the 


law  did  not  alow  the  firtl  familiarities  of  the  foldier  with  his  captive. 


was  obliged  to  marry  her.  This  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  the  Talmudifls  of  Je- 
rufalem,  of  Jofephus,  Abravanel,  & c.  Aut. 

(2)  Humbled  her.  See  Deuteron.  ch-  21,  v  jo.  That  is,  according  to 
Abravanel,  becaufe  you  have  caft  her  off,  after  having  confined  her  to  feveie 
trials,  during  a  month.  But  even  if  we  were  to  underftartd  by  this  word 
the  victor’s  enjoyment  of  his  captive,  yet  this  law  would  Hill  be  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  her  then  thofe  of  mod  other  nations,  who  were  allowed  every 
familiarity  with  their  captives,  and  afterwards  fokl  them,  or  married  them 
to  their  flavcs.  See  the  complaints  of  Polixena  in  Euripides,  and  tb.ofe  of 
Andromache  in  Virgil. 

Stirpis  Achilla:#  faflus  juwnemque  fuperbum 
Styjtiio  e nixes  tu limits,  qui  dcinde 

— ’-mi  famnlam  fimuhqvs  H cleae  tr&nfixi.  it  h  ahead  am .  Edit. 
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indulged  themfelv'es  in,  and  which  in  later  times, 
the  mod  polifhed  people,  Perfians,  Greeks,  Ro¬ 
mans,  &c.  under  kings,  and  commanders  the  mod 
tamed  for  gentlehefs  and  benevolence,  praftifed. 


Yes,  fir,  even  when  nations  became  more  civilized, 
and  manners  more  gentle,  the  vanquiflied  had  (i)  no 
law  to  mitigate  the  Severities  of  war.  According  to 
the  general  opinion,  their  property,  their  liberty, 
their  lives,  every  thing  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  vic¬ 
tor.  This  was  the  right  of  war  acknowledged  by  all 
nations  ;  and  often  the  incenfed  conqueror  executed 
this  barbarous  law  to  the  utmoft  rigour.  He  plun¬ 
dered  and  llaughteVed  every  thing  without  regard  of 
age  or  fex  ;  fiavery  was  the  happiefl  lot  which  thofe 
unfortunate  perfons  could  hope  for,  who  efcaped 
from  the  foldier  weary  of  carnage.  Thus  Sidon  was 
treated  by  Ochus,  Tyre  by  Alexander,  the  towns 
(2)  of  the  Marfi  by  Germanicus,  Jerufalem  by  Ti¬ 
tus,  Majozamalcha  and  Dacires  by  an  emperor  who 
was  (3)  a  philofopher  too.  Now,  fir,  exalt  the  apof- 
tate  Chriitian,  and  cenfure  the  jewifh  legillator. 
Accufe  his  military  laws  of  cruelty  and  barbarity, 
whilft  they  are  inclifputably  more  gentle,  than  thofe 
of  any  ancient  or  modern  nation  that  has  not  yet  been 
enlightened  bv  revelation. 

O  j 


(1)  l\o  law  to  mi t /gate.  It  was  the  general  maxim,  Lex  nulla  vifto parch  Se¬ 
ri  cc.  Lrr.g.  Ant. 

(2)  Of  the  Marfi.  Tacitus  informs  us  of  this.  JShcn  fexus ,  he  fays,  nonce- 
tjS  milet  diionem  a  it  u! It .  See  Annals,  lib.  I.  ch.  5 1.  Jofephus'ufes  ahnofl 
the  fame  words,  fpeaking  of  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus.  This  gene¬ 
ral,  of  fo  gentle  a  character,  caufed  a  great  number  of  Jews  to  be  flaughtered 
there  who  furrendered  at  difrretion.  Two  thoufand  prifoners  of  war  were 
hanged  by  his  orders,  and  two  thoufand  more  expofed  to  wild  beafls,  or  for¬ 
ced  ho  kill  one  another  in  the  {hews  which  he  gave  at  Cefarea  and  Beri- 
tus.  Aut 

(3)  A  philofopher  too.  When  Majozamalcha  was  taken  by  Julia:*,  every 
thing  in  it  was  Slaughtered  without  diftin&inn  of  age  or  fex  Sine  Sexus  aiferi- 
mine  <vtl  ret  at  is  quidquid  impetus  reperit ,  poteftat  iratorum  abfumpft .  This  great  and 
populous  city  was  utterly  deilroyed.  Ampla  & populofa  civitas  in  pulverem  sen- 

cidii  ly  ruin  as. 

Dacires  was  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  When  Julian’s  army  found  it  a- 
baudoned  by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  plundered.  The  women  that  were  left 
were  fait  f Acted,  and  the  city  was  deftroyed  in  fucb  a  degree,  that  thofe  who  would 
have  Seen  the  place  on  which  it  food,  would  never  have  thought  that  there  had  been 
a  city  there,  bee  Ammisuus  IVfarcellinus  <!k.  /yofnnus.  j.lrt. 

Thus  truly  the  military  laws  of  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  &c. 
w  eregentle,  and  thole  cl  the  Jews  barbarous*  Edit, 
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You  will  perhaps  fay,  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  al¬ 
ways  obferve  that  moderation  which  was  enjoined 
them.  If  fome  of  them  deviated  from  it  without  law¬ 
ful  reafons,  and  fuperior  orders,  we  give  them  up  to 
you.  But  be  candid,  fir,  cenfure  the  tranfgreflion, 
and  accufe  not  thofe  laws  which  condemn  it. 

§  6.  A  falfe  charge  of  the  celebrated  writer  con¬ 
futed . 

Judge  now,  fir,  with  what  equity  you  have  faid, 
that  it  was  our  cuflom  to  kill  all  males  in  cities  taken  by 
affaidt ;  and  again,  that  we  were  always  commanded 
to  kill alf  except  marriageable  women.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  this  is  a  grofs  calumny  againft  our  laws,  or  an 
evident  proof,  before  all  the  earth,  that  you  never 
read  them. 

A  charge  fo  falfe,  fo  clearly  confuted  by  the  very 
text  of  thefe  laws,  whether  it  be  voluntary  and  inten- 
ded,  or  only  the  effete  cf  hade  and  prejudice,  muft 
hurt  your  works.  It  is  proper  to  expunge  it  out  of 
your  new  edition.  We  requeft  it  of  you,  lefs  on  our 
own  account  than  on  yours.  If,  after  having  (hewn 
you  fo  evidently  the  falfity  of  it,  it  be  found  again  in 
v  Your  works,  what  opinion  will  the  world  entertain  of 
your  juftice  and  impartiality  ? 

We  are  mod  refpeclfully,  &c. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Hebrews. 


D  E  R  the  name  of  civil  laws  we  compre¬ 
hend  all  thofe,  whofe  objefl:  it  is  to  maintain  among 
the  individuals  of  the  ftate,  fecurity,  plenty,  hpnefty, 
juftice  and  peace. 

We  think  we  do  not  fay  too  much  when  we  affirm, 
that  the  Mofaick  legiflature  is  inferior  in  this  refpeft 
to  none  other,  ancient  or  modern  ;  and  that  if  it  is 
compared  with  the  moll  famous  legiflatures,  it  will 
not  lofe  by  the  parallel.  A  full  detail  of  this  would 
lead  us  too  far,  we  (hall  confine  ourfelves  to  fome  ca¬ 
pital  points. 

§  i.  Comparifon  of  fome  of  the  civil  laws  of  the. 
Hebrews,  with  fome  parallel  laws  of  ancient  nations. 

Agriculture  is  the  parent  of  plenty,  the  bafis  and 
fupport of  ftates.  No  laws  ever  tied  down  the  citi¬ 
zen  to  his  ground,  by  more  powerful  bonds  than  ours. 
With  what  pleafure  and  fatisfadion  muft  the  Hebrew 
have  cultivated  thofe  lands,  which  were  originally 
p-iven  by  God  to  his  anceftors,  then  were  handed 
down  from  father  to  fon,  over  fmee  the  origin  of  this 
rovernment,  and  were  to  pafs  to  his  moll  diftant 

O  % 

pofteuty.  ^  ^ 

For  this  reafon,  the  cultivation  of  land,  which  was 

defpifed,  being  looked  on  as  a  fervile  occupation,  and 
riven  up  to  Haves  by  fo  (i)  many  nations,  was  al¬ 
ways  accounted  an  honourable  profeffion  among  our 
fathers.  This  is  one  of  the  objects  on  which  the  legis¬ 
lator  has  entered  into  the'  greateft  (2)  detail. 

f  l>  So  treat, y  nation*  The  Spartans  for  inihnee,  did  not  cultivate  their 

lands' this  was  the  bufmefs  of  the  Heiotes.  Edit.  . 

4  (A  Into  ifje  rrteaiefi  detail.  >  Hence  fo  many  laws  to  prevent  wade  in  the 
country  to  prefer  ve  and  increafe  fuch  animals  as  were  uieful  for  cultivating 
land,  hut  cfpecially  the  fining  preference  given  to  property  in  the  country,  t* 

that  in  cities.  Aut> 


C  5  R.  T  A 
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W  a. 
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What  great  uprightnefs  our  legiflature  required 
in  our  judges  !  Rome  permitted  hers  to  receive  fmaU 


prefents,  Mvnufcula .  Our  law,  lays  Jolephus. 


cc 


forbids  them  under  pain  of  death,  to  receive  (i) 


any 
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Mo  ft  ancient  nations  had  religious  afylums, 
from  whence  the  greatefl  criminals  could  not  be 
dragged  \  u  and  thefe  afylums/  fays  the  cele* 
brated  writer  of  the  fpirit  of  laws,  “  increafed  fo 
much,  elpecially  in  Greece,  that  magiftrates  found 
it  difficult  to  execute  juftice.’-5'  Moles  appointed 
but  one  of  thefe,  and  it  was  lor  man-flaughter. 
He  that  fmiteth  a  man  fo  that  he  die ,  foal  l  be  furely 
put  to  death.  And  if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait ,  but  God 
deliver  him  into  his  hand ,  then  I  will  appoint  thee  a 
place  whether  he  Jhall  fee.  But  if  a  man  come  pre - 
fumptuoufly  upon  his  neighbour ,  to  flay  him  with  guile , 
(2)  thou  Pa  alt  take  him  from  mine  altar  that  he  may 
die .  And  none  of  the  ranfoms  authorifed  by  other 
legiflators  for  this  crime,  could  be  taken  (3)  in 
ours. 

Wife  inftructions  fecured  the  honour  of  our  wives, 
and  the  modefty  of  our  daughters.  Compare  thefe 


(1)  To  receive  any.  See  Jofephtls  againft  Appion.  Edit. 

(2)  Thou  Jhalt  take  him  from  mine  altar .  See  Exodus,  ch.  21.  V.  12.  “  He 
laws  of  Mofes,  with  regard  to  afylums,  were  very  wife.  Thoft;  who  had 

“  committed  man-flaughter  were  innocent,  but  it  was  proper  to  cake  them 
“  from  before  the  relations  of  the  deceafed.  He  therefore  appointed  an  afv- 
“  lum  for  them.  Thofe  who  had  committed  great  crimes  deferred  no  afylum 
“  and  they  got  none.  The  Jews  had  but  one  tabernae’e,  and  one  temple, 
<{  the  vafl  concourfe  of  men-killers,  coming  front  every  quarter,  might  have 
“  difturbed  divine  fervice.  If  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country,  it  was 
11  to  be  feared  that  they  would  worfhip  flrange  gods.  For  thefe  reafons,  ci- 
u  ties  of  afylums  were  eflablirhcd/’  See  fpirit  of  laws,  Vol.  II.  Ant. 

(3) :  In  ours.  Thefe  kinds  of  ranfoms  were  tiled  amongll  all  ancient  nati¬ 
ons.  'They  were  authorifed  by  the  laws  of  all  the  northern  nations,  Germans, 
Franks,  Lombards,  &c.  The  murder  of  a  man  was  bought  off  for  a  few 
crowns.  This  barbarous  cuftom  is  not  yet  abolifheil  among  certain  Chriflian 


nations  ;  there  are  yet,  that  fome,  where  a  rich  man,  for  a  fmall  fum,  may 
kill  a  poor  man  with  impunity-  Mr.  Voltaire  has  very  jufllv  exclaimed 
againft  this  (hocking  remainder  of  barbarifm.  We  delight  1:1  doing  him  this 


n  o  v »  *  » 

piece  of  juflice  It  mu  ft  be  allowed  that  this  great  writer  has  clten  pail  juft 

cen lures,  and  given  ufeful  advice  to  the  ag ;  he  lives  in.  Lit. 


kTW.'T  ;:b  ■  ■:  "■'&?:  .  y 

■I  V- .  L  v  «•  .  •  - 
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inftitutions  with  the  (i)  nakednefs,  the  lending,  (2) 
the  promifeuous  life  of  women  eftabifhed  by  certain 
legiflators. 

Compare  our  marriage  laws  with  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Perfians,  &c.  which  permit- 
tea  not  only  coufm-gennans  to  marry,  (3)  but 
the  uncle  the  niece,  the  brother  the  filler,,  the 
father  and  daughter,  and  even  (4)  the  mother  and 
the  fon,  and  te]l  us  on  which  fide  flood  decency 
and  wife  policy. 

You  accufe  our  government  of  barbarity.  But  if 
the  time  and  fpace  allotted  to  a  letter  would*  admit 
it,  we  could  readily  fet  the  gentlenefs  and  equity  of 
our  laws  in  oppofition  to  the  juftice  and^cruelty  of 
parallel  laws  of  ancient  nations. 

In  this  legislature,  there  were  none  of  thofe  (5) 
hereditary  profeffions,  none  of  thofe  blemifhing  dif- 


(1)  The  nakednefs  of  women,  At  Lacedemon,  on  certain  days  of  the 

year,  it  was  ufual  for  young  perfons  of  both  fsxes,  to  exerciie  and  dance  to¬ 
gether,  naked.  The  lanvs  of  Sparta,  fays  Montefquieu,  not  only  deprived  pa¬ 
rents  of  all  natural  feelings,  hut  alfo  f  ripped  chadity  of  modify.  Aut. 

(2)  The  lending,  &c.  The  laws  of  Sparta  allowed  it.  It  was  alfo  pradlif- 
cd  in  the  other  Grecian  commonwealths.  There  were  examples  of  it  even  in 
Rome.  Edit. 

(j)  The  uncle  north  the  niece,  &c.  The  emperor  Claudius  was  the  firil  Ro¬ 
man  who  married  his  niece.  Marriages  between  brothers  and  fillers  were 
common  in  Egypt  and  Ferfia,  they  were  Id  even  among  the  Greeks ;  the 
Romans,  and  aimed  all  the  weftern  nations,  abhorred  them  with  good  rca- 
fon.  Thefe  marriages  could  not  fail  to  introduce  many  irregularities  in  fa¬ 
milies.  See  what  lufhop  Taylor  fays  on  this.  It  belongs  to  found  policy  to 
prevent  thefe  irregularities,  and  to  extend  as  far  as  the  frame  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  permit,  the  connexions  and  motives  of  attachment  between  fel¬ 


low-  citizens. 

For  thefe  reafons  the  Jewiih  lawgiver  prohibited  fuch  marriages.  His 
laws  with  regard  to  this  are  clear.  See  Leviticus,  ch.  i,8.  Mofes  there  ex- 
prefsly  forbids  father  and  daughter  to  marry,  fon  and  mother,  father  in  law 
nnd  daughter  in  law,  foil  in  law  and  mother  in  law,  brother  and  filler  of  fame 
father  and  mother,  or  of  fame  father  only,  or  of  fame  mother  only,  and  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  legitimate  or  illegitimate  ;  the  marriages  alfo  between  grand¬ 
father  and  grand-daughter,  nephew  and  aunt,  brother  in  law  and  fiber  in 
]vw  are  forbidden.  1  hefe  laws  flowed  from  wifdom  and  decency,  ana  be- 
f  hies  "it  is  phyfic&lly  ufefu’,  and  of  great  advantage  to  population,  to  traverfe 

lineage  and  mix  blood.  Edit.  # 

(4)  The  mother  with  the  fon.  The  ancient  Pcrftans,  Arabians,  Cananeans, 
Egyptians,  &c.  have  been  cenfured  for  fuch  mceftuous  marriages.  But  the 

w li ole  weftern  world  always  abhorred  them,  Eait. 

(  ^  Hereditary  prnfef  'ons.  No  one  can  difpnte  that  thefe  hereditary  pro- 

fellions,  thefe  eillindUor.s  of  Cafes,  ode.  flowed  from  bad  policy, 
could  only  ferve  to  damp  emulation  ^and  genius,  and  to  propagate  among 
pellow-citizens  hatred  and  balelm  jcaioufies.  ieait. 
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tinffions  of  Cajles ,  eftabli fired  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Brachmans  none  of  thofe  outrageous  contempts 
of  one  order  for  the  other,  which  caufed  feditions  for 
a  longtime  in  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Every 
thing  here  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews 
that  original  equality,  and  thofe  fraternal  feelings, 
which  their  common  defeent  from  one  (lock  ought  to 
infpire  them  with. 

Thefe  fentiments  were  not  confined  to  the  Jews  by 
birth  ;  every  other  perfon  might  fhare  in  them.  It 
was  a  fixed  law  among!!:  us,  to  admit  into  our  reli¬ 
gion  and  our  commonwealth  all  thofe  who,  by  fub- 
mitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcifion,  would  admit 
(1)  our  laws  and  cuftoms.  This  was  a  more  hu¬ 


mane  law  certainly,  and  favoured  more  of  true  po¬ 
licy,  than  that  odious  exclufion  of  ftrangers,  ordain¬ 
ed  by  fo  (2)  many  other  legiflators. 

Review  all  the  laws  of  ancient  nations,  what  can 
you  find  in  them,  that  equals  the  tender  care  of  the 
Jewifh  law-giver,  for  the  orphan,  the  widow,  the 
poor,  and  (3)  all  the  diftreffed  ?  Or  that  equals  the 
humanity  of  thefe  two  inftitutions  of  the  feventh 
year,  which  fet  the  citizens  at  liberty  who  had  be¬ 
come  fiaves,  and  of  the  Jubilee  year,  which  reftored 
every  fiftieth  year  to  the  proprietors,  their  lands  and 
houfes  that  had  been  (4)  alienated  ? 

P  P 

(i)  Our  laws  and  cu  foms.  The  law  is  clear.  The  Hr  anger  who  fall  cir cum - 
c'fe  tbePfi  of  hh  forejkin ,  with  all  the  wales  of  his  family ,  fall  eat  the  fafover 
with  you,  ar.a  fall  be  as  one  horn  among#  you.  Thus  Achior,  becaufe  he  believed 
greatly  in  God ,  and  circumcfed  the  f fa  of  hh  forefin,  was  fined  unto  the  Loaf  of 
Jfrael  unto  this  day,  Judith,  ch.  14.  v.  6.  Aut. 


(2)  Other  legislators.  Lycurgus  among others,  excluded  all  Hungers  fron 
liis  common  wealth.  d  hey  were  not  even  permitted  to  tarry  long  at  Lace 
demon,  anti  the  Lacedemonians  were  not  allowed  to  travel  abroad.  Thi 
is  the  observation  of  Jofephus  againft  Appion,  Lib.  2  No.  28.  Plato  pro 
duces  the  iamc  charge  againft  the  Spartan  law-givers.  Aut. 

(3)  All  the  dlfrejfcd.  In  the  Mefaick  legiflature  there  are  found  mail' 
jaws  is  favour  of  the  poor,  and  prefling  exhortations  to  relieve  all  thof 
who  are  in  want.  Other  law-givers  produce  nothing  comparable  to  thh 
When  we  refkdl  on  all  thefe  laws  and  exhortations,  in  which  the  law-giver’ 
human  ty  is  fo  ftrong’y  marked,  can  one  bear  patiently  to  hear  this  urea 
man  and  his  whole  plan  of  government,  branded  with  the  names  of  f  roc  it 
Mnd barbarity,  by  a  celebrated  writer  who  ca  Is  himfelf  impartial  ?  Edit. 

(4)  Alienated.  B  Tides  the  tendency  to  humanity,  thefe  two  inflitution* 
a  very  wue  political  object ;  the  one  prevented  the  number  of  citizen 


\ 
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Aim  oft  all  ancient  governments  abandoned,  with¬ 
out  referve,  the  flaves  of  both  fexes  to  the  lull  and 
brutality  (i)  of  their  mailers.  You  cannot  be  igno¬ 
rant  (2)  to  what  excefies  this  permiffion  gave  birth, 
even  amongft  nations  that  are  often  propofed  to  us 
ns  models  of  wife  government.  It  was  reckoned 
moderation  to  give  up  guilty  flaves  only  to  cruel 
punifhments,  even  the  innocent  were  not  always 


CG 


(3)  At  Lacedemon,  let  flaves  be  treated  in 
t*  wbatfoever  manner,  they  could  not  claim  the  pro- 
cc  teftion  of  the  laws.  1  hey  were  obliged  ever  y  }  eai 
42  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  ftripes3  altho  they 
had  not  deferved  them,  merely  led  they  ftipuld  for- 
get  the  duty  of  obedience.  If  any  one  of  them 
c *  looked  above  his  condition,  by  an  elegant  figure, 
cc  he  was  condemned  to  die?  and  his  in  after 
64  fined,  jn  order  that  he  might  by  feverity  prevent 

from  decreafing  and  penfhing,  to  the  lofs  oi  toe  publxk,  in  the  fide  °* 
very  ;  the  other  reftored  them  to  the  privileges  and  offices  ®f  a  citizen. 

Deuteronomy,  chap.  15.  Leviticus,  ch.  25-  Edit. 

(,)  0/tb.ir  “  I  do  think,”  fays  Montefqineu,  “  that  the  policy 

<1  ,,r  the  Romans  yvas  good  in  this  refpcft.  f  hey  gave  a  oofe  to  the  liicon 
.1  tinence  of  matters,  (the  fame  may  be  fait! .  of  almoft  all  ancient  nations.) 
«  Slavery  has  for  its  objedt ,”  he  adds.  «  utility,  not  voltiptuoufmfs.  i  he 
.<  laws  of  decency  are  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  nvuft  oe  fth  by 
all  nations  And  if  the  law  which  proto's  the  modeliy  of  doves  is  va.id 
..  cv.cn  in  arbitrary  governments,  where  abfolute  power  reigns,  how  much 
H  more  in  others  1”  Thislicentiimfnefs  was  the  bane  of  morals  among  aoc.en. 
nations.  What  could  unfortunate  flaves  do  agamft  voluptuous  imperious 

m Wears  who  were  reffrained  by  no  laws  ?  Edit. 

(d  ro  wbrt  Kxctffes  of  incontinence  which  are  allotted  by  -11 

the  ancient  writers.  Read  only  Anacreon  and  Horace  and  fee  to  vU^a- 

Caro  carried  on  a  fcandalous  trade  with  his  beautiful  flaves  whom  he  pi_  • 
~  ,  ,!d  There  were  alfo  exceffes  of  cruelty  without  bounos.  It  makes 
,‘c  tremble" to  read  over  the  Roman  laws  refilling  flaves.  1  hey  compete 
hem  o  h calls  of  burthen,  and  give  then,  up  .0  the  yn.tt  cruel  tortures  D, 
.he  matter  of  a  family  happen  to  be  affaffinated,  all  thofe  that  weie  found 

*d  t'^mVd ^cthe  w^ol  ferocity,  and  the 
Icandal  oi  rcatbn.  And  can  any  one  prefer  fuel,  government  to  ours  l 

*1\)  *  Th-  b  taken  out  of  the  ?d  Vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of 

♦he  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  is  written  by  Mr.  Lapptiomcw  -■ 
learned  Academician  feem.  to  think  that  the  wa.yiirt  aut  >0.^  * 

their  law's.  But  altho’  it  may  not  have  been  >  -  "  t* 

i  ,sft  that  it  w?s  tolerated  by  theuw  E'JiU 
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his  other  Haves  from  offending  hereafter  the  eyes 
of  the  citizens  by  their  outward  accomplilh- 
sc  merits  T 

The  Spartans,  authorized  by  thefe  laws,  ufed  to 
fall  upon  the  Helores,  v/hillt  they  were  employed  in. 
the  works  of  hulbandry,  and  without  mercy  would 
deftroy  the  ablelt  men  amongfl  them,  for  no  other 
reafon  but  for  exercife,  and  led  thefe  Haves  fhould 
i n c r e a fe  to o  m u c h . 

Rome,  more  barbarous  dill,  faw  her  great  men 
flaughtering  their  Haves,  without  caufe  of  complaint, 
in  order  to  throw  their  bodies  into  their  rifli-ponds, 
to  make  their  lampreys,  by  fuch  nourifhment,  more 
lictous.  Even  under  the  eves  of  the  mariftrates, 
houfands  of  thefe  unhappy  creatures  expired  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  for  the  amufement  of  a  cruel  people  ; 
and  feme  fedival-days  cau fed  more  human  blood  to 
flow  in  the  empire  than  many  days  of  battle. 

Our  laws  did  not  rive  to  mailers  this  tyrannical 
power.  They  watched  over  the  lives  and  modedy- 
of  Haves.  They  ordained  that  if  the  mailer,  when 
he  flruck  the  Have,  put  out  his  eye  or  broke  his 
tooth  *  he  fhould  (i)  fend  him  home  tree.  When 
they  deferred  death,  the  judges  were  to  pronounce 
the  fentence,  and  if  any  man,  chaflized  by  his  mai¬ 
ler  with  a  dick,  died  in  the  aft,  the  mailer  (c)  was 
condemned  to'  die,  except  he  fhsv/ed  clearly  that  he 
had  no  defign  to  kill  him ;  and  he  was  not  fecure 
from  profecution,  except  the  Have  furvived  the  cor- 


Lt 


recti  on  f  3 


for  ft 


3me 


days. 


For  this  reafon  our  fa- 


(1)  Ssn  rl  him  horn  frit.  Exodus,  ch.  2  r.  v.  *  g  1 7. 

(2)  M 'at  condemned  to  die.  See  Exodus,  ch.  21.  v.  ae.  The  is.xt  fays,  U 

f:all  be  fur  sly  jmnfjbcd.  By  this  the  jewilh  doctors  uuderftand  the  punifhmcnt 
i»f  death.  Aut, 

(3)  F*r  fame  J, jyr.  The  legislator  jufily  fuppofeJ  that  the  double  anpre- 

henfion,  lirft,  of  expo  Ting  hurtle  If  to  a  profecution,  and  then  of  loling  his 
fnoney,  would  he  fufHcient  to  keep  the  paflioit  and  violence  ofmafters  in  pro¬ 
per  hounds  1  herdore  the  author  of  the  ipirit  of  laws  very  urjuftiy  cries 

.  (.  nt,  \vitn  1  egard  to  this  law,  IV hat  a  nation  th/s ,  in  ivllch  tic  civil  l a  it  iujs 

tt  hl’gcd  to  abuts  oj  the  ltVw  of  nature  He  fhould  rather  have  fa  id,  what  nations 

the  Spartans,  Romans,  .  Sicilians !  What  nations  nil  the  ancient  nation?  !* 
\Vh;d  laws  in  comparison  of  thole  of  the  Hebrews  i  Thefe  latter  put  a  cioU- 
h'>£  rdtrdm  on  the  matter,  the  former  iroxus  at  ail  Ed/. 
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thers  were  almoft  (i)  the  only  ancient  people  among 
whom  there  never  were  any  of  thofe  rebellions  of 
Haves,  which  brought  fo  many  other  ffates  to  the 
(e)  brink  of  ruin. 

We  might  fay  much  more  of  the  wife  limitations 
(3)  of  paternal  authority  among  the  Hebrews,  and  of 
the  barbarous  liberty  which  the  laws  gave  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  bring  up  or  to  expofe  their 
new  born  infants,  and  even  to  kill  them  of  whatever 
age  y  of  the  cruelty  of  the  ancient  Roman  laws  (4)  to- 

(1)  ‘The  only  ancient  people*  We  /hare  this  glory  with  the  Athenians,  that 
is,  with  that  ancient  people  who,  cf  all  others,  treated  their  ilaves  with  the 
greated  gentlenefs.  Hit. 

(2)  Brink  of  min.  The  dangers  which  the  Spartans,  Sicilians  and  Romans 
incurred  from  their  rebellious  ftaves  are  well  known.  IModenl  nations  have 
been  frequently  expofed  to  the  lame  dangers*  Aut. 

(3)  Of  paternal  authority.  A  woman  with  child,  if  Hie  had  killed  her  ofF- 
fpring,  a  father  if  he  had  expofed  his  new-born  infant,  would  have  been  con¬ 
demned  as  murderers  and  enemies  to  that  date  which  they  deprived  of  a  ci- 
li/.en?  See  Joiephus  and  Philo.  Even  Tacitus  has  obftrved  that  it  was  deem¬ 
ed  criminal  in  a  Jew  to  kill  any  of  his  children,  Necare  quenquam  ex  gratis  ne- 
fas.  When  parents  had  a  wicked  incorrigible  child,  they  were  obliged  to 
complain  to  the  judges,  who  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  See  -Deutero¬ 
nomy,  ch.  25. 

Heathen  nations  held  other  maxims  :  The  cudom  of  expeftng  or  killing 
ikw-born  infants,  which  is  dill  common  in  China  and  Japan,  was  univerlal 
among  the  mod  civilized  nations.  At  Sparta  they  never  brought  any  chil¬ 
dren  up,  who  happened  to  be  niifliapen,  or  of  a  delicate  coniutution.  1  ne 
tribunal  appointed  for  this  enquiry  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  tnrown 
into  a  pit.  The  ancient  Roman  laws  went  ft  ill  farther;  they  gave  father* 
the  absolute  right  of  life  and  death  over  their  children.  .  Endo  libtris  juftis  jis 
•vitfCj  necisy  *uenemdandique  petiftas  si  ( pati  i J  efto.  I  hey  might  even  fell  them 
three  times.  This  power  laded  during  their  whole  life,  and  ended  only  with 
the  third  falc-  Si  pater  Jrlium  ter  venumJuit fines  a  patre  liter  efo.  Therefore? 
the  Roman  laws  i^ave  a  man  greater  power  over  his  fen  than  over  his  flavg  ; 
this  is  the  observation  of  an  ancient  writer.  Data  patriy  majors  poteftate  inf  IB 
■um  quam  domino  in  fer’vuni.  And  Aridotie  has  maintained  that  the  power  of 
a  father  of  a  family  over  his  Haves  and  lus  chuoren  was  fo  aofoiute,  t na*,  kc 
uld  not  poflibly  do  them  any  injufticc.  This  is  noble  morality  from  the 

prince  of  philofophers  '■  Stc  Grotius.  Bd>t. 

(4)  Bonnards  women.  By  thefb  laws,  a  woman  convi&ed  of  having  drank 


4  odulterarcs y  digilo  continue  non  auderet  Plutarch  thought  theft  laws  crue!r 
'hut  thev  were  comformabie  to  the  laws  edabliihed  by  Romulus,  who  mado 
tj-,e  condition  of  the  Roman  women  a  kind  of  ilavery.  Add  to  this  that  ti»r 
hufband  might  put  away  his  wife  for  having  taken  his  keys, 
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Itfanls  women,  and  of  the  equity  of  ours  in  this  re- 


twelve  tables,  which  allowed  the  creditors  to  (2)  load 
the  debtors  with  chains,  and  after  lome  market  days, 
to  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  (3)  to  fhare  amongft  them 
their  bloody  limbs,  or  to  fell  them  to  ft  rangers ! 

So  far  was  cur  legislature  from  commanding,  or 
permitting  us  to  be  cruel  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures,  that  it  orders  us  every  where  to  treat  even 


•when  he  tr cadet h  cut  the  corn,  (4)  ?  hou  (halt  not 


not  kill  the 


take  the  dam  zvith  the  y 


(1)  'Towards  cur  debtors.  The  following  laws  mud  be  added  to  that 
which  ordered  us  to  forgive  the  debts  due  to  us  every  It  vent  h  year.  “  Thou 
(halt  open  tliine  hand  wide  unto  thy  poor  brother,  and  (hall  furely  lend  him 
fufficicnt  l'orhis  need.  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  nicked  thought  in  thine 
heart,  faying,  the  year  ofreleafe  fs  at  hand.  When  thou  doft  lend  thy  bro¬ 
ther  anything,  thou  (halt  not  go  into  hishoufe  to  fetch  his  pledge,  thou  (halt 
Hand  abroad  and  the  nun  (hall  bring  it.  No  man  dial l  take  the  nether  or  ti  c 
lippei’  mill-ftor.e  to  pledge,  for  he  taketh  a  man’s  life  to  pledge.  In  any  cafe 
thu  u  (halt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when  the  lun  goath  down,  that  he 
may  deep  in  his  own  taimenc  arid  blefs  thee,  and  it  (hall  be  righteotifnefs un¬ 
to  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  Deuteronomy,  ch.  15,  and  24.  Stc.  &c.” 

(2)  Lead  the  debtors  •with  chains'.  The  law  permitted  the  ulc  of  chains  of  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  weight  ;  ic  prohibited  any  weight  above  this.  V ncito  ant  nemo 
suit  Compcdibus  quindecim  pondo  me  major e .  And  no  011&-  has  cried  out,  IV bat 
*  nation  thefe  Romans ,  who  were  forbidden  by  law  to  crufti  their  debtors  under 
the  weight  of  chains  !  Rut. 

Wrc  mull  obferve  here  that  this  law  was  one  of  thofe  enabled  by  the  De¬ 
cemvirs,  partly  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  ancient  law9  againft  debtors. 
We  may  judge  from  this  how  fever e  they  mud  have  been.  Under  the  pro¬ 
tection  o(  thefe  laws,  creditors  treated  their  debtors  with  fuch  barbarity,  that 
thefe  cruelties  at  laft  excited  a  general  rebellion  of  all  the  Plebeians  againft 
the  great-  See  Livy,  Decad  id.  Tins  Hiftorian  relates  there  one  faeft  of 
the  high  eft  cruelty.  Let  Mr.  Voltaire  compare  thefe  laws  with  ours,  and 
decide.  Edit. 

(3)  1  ojhare  among/}  them  their  bloody  limbs.  Thefe  are  the  words  rf  the  law, 
Jf  our  memory  does  not.  fail  us.  “  Aft  li  pljnres  erunt  rei,  tertiis  nundinis. 

partis  fecanto.  Si  plus  minufve  fecuerunt,  (e  lrade  efto  ;  (i  volcnt  uls  Tibs- 
rim  peregre  venumdairto.  Aut.” 

Our  authors  take  tins  law  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  Au’us  Cellius  and  Quinti- 
liau  do.  I  ertullian  underftood  it  fo  too.  Two  moderns,  Mr.  Btnkerlbock, 
a  Dutchman,  and  Mr.  Baylor,  an  Bnglifhman,  have  maintained  that  this 
law  only  permitted  the  creditors  to  « f i vide  amongft  them  the  property,  not 
the  hmhs  of  tne  debtor.  We  wifh  for  the  honour  of  the  twelve  tables,  that 
thtle  two  modern  and  learned  ([rangers  may  have  better  underftood  the 
meaning  of  this  Roman  law,  than  two  Romans  who  might  be  cxpedlcd  to 
lender  ft  and  U-wdl.  Edit. 

(d)  Tbuou Jhadi  net  take  the  damnvith  the  young. 


Sec  Dtutcron.  ch.  aj.  See, 
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jwartg  0/i<?  under  the  eye  of  his  dam .  Thou  pah  net  hill 
the  animal  that  is  pnrfued  vehich  tdketh  refuge ,  like 
a  fuppiiant ,  in  thine  houfe ,  ©V.  Yes,  fir,  the  more 
we  ltudy  our  laws,  the  mere  indances  we  find  in 
them  of  gentlenefs  and  humanity,  and  the  more  they 
are  compared  with  ancient  legislatures,  the  more 
a  man  will  be  convinced  of  their  excellence. 

2.  Cm/  Emw  the  jeves  compared  with 
thofe  cf  fome  modern  nations . 

But  let  us  drop  antiquity.  Do  you  think  that 
your  modern  legillatufes  have  wifer  inditutions  than 
ours  ?  We  do  not  prefume  here  to  cenfurethe  laws  of 
thofe  nations  which  tolerate  us.  No,  fo  much  affirr- 
ance  would  ill  become  our  unhappy  fituation.  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  fhew  you,  en  paffant,  that  the  Jewifh  1 


gifiature  which  has  no  charms  for  you,  is  at  lead  free 


from  thofe  defects  which  you  have  fo  often  charged 
on  your  modern  legiflatures. 

In  the  firil  place  We  have  a  code ;  we  had  it 
above  three  thoufand  years  ago  ;  and  you  haVe 


often  faid,  that  your  polite  nations  have  none. 
They  have  this  favour  dill  (i)  to  expect  from 
their  fovereigns. 
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it,  and  nations  underhand  it.  Your  code  of  lawsy 
we  fpeak  your  own  fentiments,  are  after  fo  many, 
years  labour,  nothing  more  than  undigefted  com¬ 
pilations,  confufed  heaps  of  foreign  laws  and  bar¬ 
barous  cuftoms  ;  they  are  dark  labyrinths,  in 
which  your  mod  learned  counfellors  lofe  their  way, 
and  thro*  which  your  greated  lawyers  can  fcarcely 
fliew  a  path. 

The  fame  laws  and  fiatutes  ruled  all  the  tribes  ;• 
Tuda  had  none  others  than  thofe  of  Ephraim,  and 
the  tribe  of  Ivfanailes  the  lame  as  that  cf  Befcja- 


fl)  W  expert  from  their  fjverelgnf.  T  wo  great  kings  have  late  y  tlcferve-d 
the  thanks  of  their  lubjedls  for  having  given  them  codes.  But  France, 
if  we  are  to  believe  ie  J'hllofohe  ignorant,  has  not  jet  got  one.  We  have  no 
laws,  he  fays,  hut  we  have  be  or  Itven  thouiand  volumes  on  thv 
tlio  fupp  lira  cut  to  U  !}h:hfpt 
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certain  Jews. 

k 

min*  But  among  you,  “Every  town,  every  ham- 
iet  has  its  own  laws.  What  is  juft  in  one  village 
“  is  uujuft  two  miles  farther,  and  you  change 
laws  as  often  as  you  change  poIUhorfes.” 

Our  laws  were  uniform  and  invariable.  tc  There 
is  no  (lability  in  yours.  They  change  like 
“  the  dreffes  of  men  and  women.  You  have 
“  not  any  fixed  laws  (j)  even  in  criminal  ca- 


“  fes  ” 


You  cenfure  the  diverfity  of  weights  and  mca- 
fures  hi  ufe  in  your  provinces.  In  ours,  the  lame 
weights  and  meafures  were  every  where  in  ulc,  as 
well  as  the  fame  laws. 


Y our  clergy,  an  order  however’  ufeftil  and  refpeol- 
able,  even  in  a  political  light,  is  often  the  fubjeft  of 
your  (2)  invectives.  You  upbraid  them  with  their 
Celibacy,  and  their  great  poffeflions.  Ours  had  no 
land,  and  befides  gave  children  to  the  hate. 

Our  judges  were  the  elders  of  our  cities ;  they 
performed  the  duties  of  their  offices  without  fee 
or  reward.  And  you  inform  us  that  your  judges, 
almoft  as  foon  as  they  leave  fchool,  fit  in  the  fane-, 
tuary  of  justice,  and  there  give  fentenceon  the 
life  and  honour  of  a  citizen  ;  that  their  decrees 
mult  be  paid  for,  and  that  they  themfelves  give 
large  fums  for  (3)  the  right  of  pronouncing 
them* 


(l)  Evert  in  criminal  cafes.  See  the  fupplimcnt  to  le  Fhilofophe  ignorant 
Szc  ■  A  at. 

(2.)  InveSlivcs.  Mr.  Voltaire  after  ether  writers,  and  other  writer* 
after  Mr.  Voltaire,  have  often  railed  their  voices  agidnft  the  great  pro¬ 
perty  cl  the  chriitian  clergy.  But  what  would  thefe  gentlemen  have  ? 
Would  they  have  the  clergy  have  no  property,  not  even  any  thing  to 
live  on  ?  This  would  be  Jo  me  what  hard.  Do  they  think  them  too  rich  ? 
We  can  affirm  that  we  have  often  feen,  and  not  without  pain,  very 
teleful  clergy,  in  poor  cirr  umftances.  Edit. 

(3)  'I  he  right  of  pronouncing  them.  See  tfpecially  t  he  Philofoph.  DnfUort. 
Article  Mputefqieu.  Mr-  Voltaire  there  calls  the  venality  of  judges’* 
offices,  that  noble  traffic  of  la  its ,  which  the  French  only,  of  ail  nations  on 
earth ,  are  acquainted  with,  “  Thtfe  men/’  he  lays  fpcaking  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  u  mull  be  the  greaf.eft  traders  in  the  world,  fvu.ee  they  buy  and 
h  |VU  wen  the  right  of  judging  men/'  Act. 
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\  oil  could  wifh  that  in  ycfCir  country  trial? 
in  capital  cafes  were  (i)  public  ;  in  our  govern-' 
meat,  every  one  was  prefent  at  ftich  trials, 
and  fometimes  the  people  executed  the  fe&tence. 

When  you  confider  that  your  laws  inflict  on  a 
citizen  not  yet  conyified,  a  punifhmerit  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  that  death  which  he  finders  after  certainty 
of  his  guilt,  you  fhudder  at  the  thought,  and  your 
(2)  tender  heart  recoiles.  Look  into  the  laws  of 
Mofes,  you  will  find  that  this  barbarous  cuftom 
of  the  rack,  which  you  abhor,  was  never  known  in 
them.  (3)  No  Jev/ifh  woman,  curious  to  pry  into 
fuch  matters,  ever  afked  her  hulband  at  his  return 
from  court.  My  dear ,, Did  you  put  thofe  men  to  the  rack . 

Your  legiflatures  feem  to  you  (4)  extremely  fevere 
in  the  punifhrnents  which  they  indict  on  criminals*  " 
You  think  that  thofe  lingering  deaths  in  cruel  tor¬ 
ments,  favour  much  of  the  barbarous  manners  6 
your  anceftors.  In  our  legidature  punifhrnents  were 
fometimes  fevere,  but  the  kind  of  death  was  never 
far-fetched. 

You  do  not  approve  that  death  fhould  be  inflicted 
by  your  laws  for  felony,  the  punifhmerit  you  think 
(5)  t0°  Sreat  ^or  crime*  7  our  tyws  pfinifhed  it 
only  by  reftitutich,  fine,  or  llavery, 

Jf  a  Jir anger  fojourn  with  you,  fays  Mofes,  in  ymr 
land ,  ye  jhall  not  vex  him .  Bui  the  jir  anger  that  dweM 
leth  with  you ,  jhall  he  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you .  . 
And  thou  fault  love  him  as  thy / elf  for  ye  were  fir  angers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt.  lam  the  Lord  your  God .  (6) 

(1)  Publich.  See  the  comment  on  the  Treatifeof  Crimes  and  punsfh- 
‘  ilofophicU  Dictionary  Article  of  tie  befi  legifation .  Aut\ 
recoils .  See  ibidem,  and  t&e  fupplement  to  le  Pbilojaphe 


jnents,  and  the  Ph 
(  2 )  Vender  heart 
jonorant,  «5tc.  &c 


(l)  No  Jezvifo  ivoman.  We  requeft  our  readers  to  recoiled  that  al !  thefe 

iticifms  on  modern  legiflatures  are  not  ours,  but  belong  to  Mr  Voltaire. 


cri 
A  at. 
(4) 

jnents. 


Extremely  fevere.  See  comment  on  the  treatife  of  crimes  and  punifu- 

(  5)  Too  err  eat  far  the  crime.  See  ibidem.  A  wife  young  prince,  the  king 
<r*f  Denmark,  has  lately  ordered  this  crime  no  longer  to  be  pumlhcd  by  dta.h 
throughout  his  dominions.  Edit.  . 

(6)  The  Lord  loveih  tbsjlra»g:r.  See  Dcuteron.  Cfl.  22.  I.CVit. 

Aa. 


n  ^  a 


&C. 


CERTAIN  Tfiws.  *ol 

>  ^  o 


The  Lord  loveth  the  flranger.  Are  not  thefe  laws 
kinder,  fir,  than  your  (1)  droit  d’Aubaine? 

Mofes  fays.  If  a  man  fmite  the  eve  of  his  fervant  or 
the  eye  of  his  maid ,  and  if  he  fmite  out  bis  man-fervanf  s 
tooth  or  his  maid  fervant’ s  tooth ,  he  /hall  let  them  (2) 
go  free  for  the  fake  of  the  eye  or  the  tooth.  You  gen¬ 
tle  and  humane  nations,  fay  to  your  negroes,  “  that 
“  they  are  men  like  you,  redeemed  with  the  blood 
“  of  that  God,  who  died  for  them  as  well  as  for 
“  you.  And  after  this  you  make  them  work  like 
“  hearts  of  burthen,  you  feed  them  ill,  and  if  they 
“  attempt  to  run  away,  you  cut  off  one  of  their  legs, 
“  and  you  oblige  them  to  turn  a  fugar-mill,  after 
“  giving  them  a  wooden  one.” 

Our  code  fays,  there  fhall  be  (3)  no  whore  of  the 
daughters  of  Ifrael ,  all  your  cities  are  full  of  them  ; 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  your  wife  men,  there  ought 
to  be  publick  endowments  for  them,  and  their  call¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  held  honourable. 


4  ft  (ays,  he  that  is  wounded  in  the  flones ,  or  hath 
his  privy  members  cut  off,  Jhall  not  enter  into  the  (4) 
congregation  of  the  Lord.  And  Philo  affirms  that 
death  was  the  punilhment  appointed  for  thus  muti¬ 
lating  a  man.  But  you  mutilate  your  children  to 
make  (5)  muficians  of  them  for  the  pope’s  chapel,  and 

q 

;  t )  Drt,,l  d'AuLaint.  This  is  a  kind  of  efeheatage.  The  right  of  fuc- 
ceflion  in  t.ie  eftate  of  an  alien,  dying  without  naturalization  and  French  bom 
iffue.  Sovereigns  are  mfenfibly  abolifhmg  it.  A  more  wile  policy  has 
opened  their  eyes  to  their  true  interefls.  Edit .  *  } 

(2)  Go  free.  Exodus,  ch.  21.  We  exhort  our  readers  to  comp-re  ovr 
hrmthev  findSthaVeryn'h“h  the  bUck  COdCl  and  then  t0  tc“  us  111  which  of 

tnem  they  nnd  tne  moil  humanity.  Ant. 

(3)  No  -where  in  IJrncI  See  Leviticus,  ch.  i9.  Deuteron.  ch.  21.  v.  17. 

See  alfo  Jofephus  and  Philo.  Aut.  S  1 

The  words  of  this  law  fignify  literally,  there  (hall  be  no  etnfee, rated  man  .r 
■woman;  whence  feme  commentators  concluded,  that  it  alludes  to  thol'e  in- 
famous  perlons  of  both  fexes,  who  attended  in  the  temples  of  Baal-peor 

mo0ftit„tionnaPTh’  "  T’  and Palely  devoted  themfelves  to 

prol  i  utton.  This  was  an  abominable  cultom  which  the  laws  tolerated 

the  Pagan  religion  confecrated.  and  which  the  holy  legiflator  forbid  hi' 

people.  They  reckoned  two  thoufand  fuch  confecraL  women  in  he  fir! 

^  temple  of  Venus  at  Corinth,  all  fupported  at  the  expencc  of  the  ten, pie 


(4)  Congregation  of  the  Lord.  See  Leviticus,  ch.  22.  Aut. 

0)  Mufcantf.r  the  pope’,  chapel.  With  what  view  doe,  the  learned 
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you  poll  up  in  your  towns  advertifements  informing 
Lie pubbck,  where  the  (i)  beft  operators  in  this  way 
may  be  found.  : 

You  laugh  at  the  particulars,  into  which  Mofes  . 
enters  for  keeping  wholefome  air  in  our  camps  and 
cities,  and  cleanlinefs  about  our  houfes  and  perfons ; 
at  the  ablutions  he  prefcribes  after  having  touched 
dead  bodies ;  at  the  attention  he  recommends  to  us 
to  cover  the  blood  of  fiaughtered  animals,  &c.  ’Tis 
true  your  laws  lay  no  fuch  troublefome  obfervances 
on  you.  No,  but  the  mofl  publick  places  in  your 
capitals  prefent  us  with  a  fhocking  fpeclacle  of  the 
carcafes  of  animals  cut  up  ;  (2)  the  blood  flows 
from  ilreet  to  ftreet,  and  the  dead  infect  the  living 
even  in  (3)  your  temples. 

A  contagious  diftemper  raged  in  Palefline  and  the 
neighbourhood  ;  the  wife  precautions  of  our  legifla- 
tor^  prevented  its  communication  ;  and  your  fathers 
by  obferving  thefe,  at  laft  kept  off  (4)  this  fcourge. 
A  flill  more  deftrudtive  contagion  mows  down  the 
flower  of  your  youth,  and  you  have  no  other  fecret 


chridian  here  attack  the  head  of  the  chridian  religion  in  particular  ?  Is  it 
icr  the  pope  only,  or  for  all  the  princes  and  operas  of  Euiope,  that  they 
make  eunuchs  in  Italy  ?  We  mud  be  more  equitable  than  him,  and  confefs 
that  we  have  been  allured  at  Rome,  that  many  popes  have  prohibited  this 
barbarous  ctiftom,  by  their  bulls,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  The 
wife  pontiff  now  on  the  throne  has  renewed  the  fame  prohibitions.  Edit. 

(1)  Beft  operators  in  this  'way ,  It)  c.  Not  long  ag°)  fa)s  Mr.  Voltaire, 
the  following  words  were  written  in  large  characters  at  Naples,  over  the 
door  of  iome  barbers,  igW  fli  cajlrano  maraviglioflamente  i  puti.  See  the  com¬ 
ment  on  crimes  and  punifhments.  Aut. 

(2)  The  blood  flows  from  fireet  to  flrect .  This  fpedacle  could  not  fail  to 
offend  ftrangers,  who  are  accudomed  to  the  neatnefs  of  the  markets  in 
Holland  if  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  in  fome  cities  ic  never  came  into 

nun's  mind,  if  not  to  give  the  blood  of  flaughter-hoiifes  a  free  paflage 
by  fuhterraneous  canals,  yet  at  lead  to  bring  the  fewers  near  the  flaughter- 
houfes,  or  the  ilaughter-houfes  near  the  fewers.  Edit. 

fO  In  your  temples.  We  are  affured  that  the  civil  power  has  often  en¬ 
deavoured  to  corredb  this  abufe,  againd  which  Mr.  Voltaire  more  than 
once  cried  out.  A  corpfe  in  a  jewifh  temple  would  have  been  a  profana¬ 
tion.  There  were  but  two  fepulchres  i»  Jerulaiem,  that  of  David  an^ 
that  0f  oida.  in  ancient  Rome  there  was  but  one,  which  is  dill  feen 

there.  The  Roman  laws  forbad  burying  or  burning  the  dead  m  the  city. 
iJominem  mertuum  in  urbe  ne  fcpeViio,  neue  uriio.  Aut. 

*  This  [course-  From  the  fird  rife  of  the  Hebrew  government,  their 
Widator  enaded  laws  againd  the  leprofy.  f  or  more  than  two  centur.es 
ibe  great  and  fmall  pox  have  laid  Europe  wade,  and  the  nations  have  not 
yet  got  any  laws  on  fubjeds  id  important.  Edit. 
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For  curing  it,  but  to  give  it  to  yourfelves,  and  your 
only  method  of  preferving  yourfelves  fiomitis(0 

to  fpread  it.  T  A  , 

Your  politicians  begin  at  laft  to  fee  tnat  tae 

true  ifrength  of  the  ftate  coniifts  in  the  muIkUiac  o 
people.  Mofes  knew  this  thirty  centuries  before 
them.  No  legiflator  ever  knew  how  to  incite  his 
people  more  ftrongly  to  population.  According  to 
the  fpirit  of  this  government,  celibacy  is  a  mistor- 
<tune,  barrennefs  a  fcandal,  and  a  multitude  or  ct.n- 
dren  the  bleffing  ol  the  Lord,  ihere,  every  t.ung 
favours  the  inflinfl:  of  nature,  the  great  command  or 
the  creator,  for  the  Meffiah  is  expefted,  luxury  is 
forbidden,  debauchery  and  all  enticements  to  it  (2) 
are  profcribed.  Dare  you  compare  thefe  powerful 
fprings,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  Still  (3)  lCil  amongh 
us,  to  the  vain  declamations  of  your  politicians 
which  are  contradicted  by  their  examples^?  And  in¬ 
deed  thefe  declamations  produce  noble  efxeds  !  We 
will  refpeft  your  religious  celibacy,  and  will  not  con¬ 
demn  the  decrees  of  your  church,  but  w uat  1  a ai  ms 
of  other  kinds  of  unmarried  people  fill  your  capitals 
and  provinces  !  (4)  Batchelors  in  war  and  in  lervi- 


fi]  To  fpr  tadil.  Mr.  Voltaire  claims  the  honour  ot  being  tliefirfl  who 
fooke  of  inoculation  in  France.  Other  perfons  of  fome  underftanrting  af- 
firm  that  an  eminent  phyfician  brought  it  to  light  before  his  time.  Lei 
this  be  as  it  will,  it  is  not  by  any  means  our  intent  to  condemn  it.  Vve 
think  on  the  contrary,  that  as  the  pra&ice  is  tolerated,  it  13  too  little  ukd 
and  with  too  little  precaution.  We  would  however  give  the  preference  to 
Mr.  Paulet’s  prefervative  method,  which  is  the  fame  as  that  ot  Moles 
a^ainft  the  leprofy.  We  are  informed  that  an  eminent  phyfician  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  ftrengthen  it  by  new  proofs  and  experiments.  Aut.  . 

(z)  Are  profcribed,  M.  de  Montefquieu  obkrves,  that  fornication  con¬ 
tributes  little  to  population,  and  that  incontinence  in  general  is  the  bane  oi 

it.  Edit.  .  c  ,  . 

(^Feltaminrfus.  Tacitus  makes  the  fame  observation  of  the  laws  in 

his  time  ;  augend <z  multitudini  confulitur ,  lavs  this  hillorian.  1  hole,  according 
to  him,  were  two  features  in  their  charades,  the  defire  of  having  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  contempt  of  death.  Animas  aternas  put  ant  ;  hinc  generanh 
amor  moriendi  contempius .  See  the  hiftory  of  Tacitus,  lib.  5.  The  Roman 
laws  which  offered  exemptions  and  privileges  for  the  encouragement  ot 
matrimony,  and  penalties  againft  the  fnigle  flare,  had  lefs  eiket  the 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  population  rather  fprings  from  the  .manners  of  the 
people,  than  from  laws  given  to  them.  Aut. 

(4)  Batchelors  in  tvar.  A  queen,  a  worthy  model  of  ail  fovtlreigns,  nas 
ordered  the  officers  of  her  army  to  encourage  the  kMie-rs  to  marry,  aud  has 
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tode  ;  batchelors  in  literature  and  philofophy,  bat- 
cl. dors  through  caprice  and  voluptuoufnefs,  batche- 
.  though  nufery  and  indigence;  batchelors,  if 
v  e  may  fo  expreis  ourfelves,  even  in  the  married 

lUf*  y°u  then  pretend  to  judge  of  the 

anaent  population  of  the  Hebrews  by  your  own ! 

1  ou  are  perpetually  fpeaking  of  population,  and 
vou  ceafe  not  to  extol  luxury  !  Luxury,  the  bane  of 
agnculture  and  morals,  the  deftroyer  of  empires,  or 
;he  certain  forerunner  of  their  fall,  is  every  where 
tne  cojeft  of  your  encomiums.  O  thou  cenfurer  of 
Axofes,  bow  wife  are  thy  views  refpeaing  govern- 
ment,  and  how  deep  thy  policy  !  68 

We  might  extend  this  parallel  ftill  farther  :  you 
know  it,  fir,  but  here  we  flop.  Thefe  inftances 
lurtice  to  convince  you  that  the  Hebrew  code  yields 
not  the  palm  for  equity  and  wifdom,  to  the  codes  of 
modern  nations,  and  that  your  criticifms  on  your 
egiflatures,  and  on  the  cuftoms  which  they  autho- 

1  llS  °r  t1o  e.rat^’  are  '°  many  encomiums  on  ours. 

We  think,  fir,  that  you  muff  obferve  with  fatis- 
iaction,  that  after  your  having  reflected  deeply  on  a 
reformation  in  your  laws,  you  have  propofed  nothing 
but  what  the  Jewifh  law-giver  ordained  three  thorn 
fand  years  before  you.  _  It  is  a  great  fatisfaclion  to 
us  at  lean,  to  find,  tnat  in  the  bofom  of  an  ignorant 
and  vulgar  nation,  he  has  anticipated  by  fo  mam 
ages,  the  legiflative  difccveries  of  the  moll  ff '  '  * 
and  univerfal  genius  of  this  philofophical  age. 


provided  for  the  fupport  and  education  of  children  bom  of  thefe 


We  remain,  &c.  &c. 

marriages. 
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LETTER  V. 


Reflexions  on  the  objefl,  antiquity ,  duration ,  &V.  oj 

the  Moflaick  legislation. 


^  j«-  LTHO’  the  defence  which  we  have  under¬ 
taken  of  our  legiflature,  has  already  extended  to 
a  greater  length  than  we  at  firft  propofed,  yet  we 
cannot  avoid  adding  here  fome  confiderations  on 
Its  object,  antiquity,  duration,  &c. 

This  legillator  is  the  glory  of  Ifrael  in  the  eyes 
or  all  nations.  It  is  the  dearelt  patrimony  that  our 
fathers  have  left  us.  W.e  fhould  therefore  omit  no¬ 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  make  it  known,  and 
to  give  ajult  notion  ofit. 

*  liL  “  Brides  the  common  objeft  which  all 
{e  governments  have  of  fupporting  them  themfelves, 
each  of  them  has  befides  a  peculiar  one,”  fays 
the  illuftnous  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws. 
Sparta  formed  foldiers,  Rome  conquerors.  Garth  aee 
merchants  and  navigators,  &c.  &c.  But  the 
Jewilh  lawgiver  has  another  objeft  in  view,  that  of 
foi  rriimg  a  virtuous  people,  who  by  a  faithful  fervice 

tPoaiall°th  6  /  ?°d’  fhaU  8'lVe  an  examPle 

fonabl,  Tm  °[the  £arth’  of  a  P"™  and  rea- 
fo..abk  worlhip.  Are  we  millaken,  fir,  when 

more  ^  was  more  noble  and 

?ormerT  7  *  **  man  than  an7  of  the 

2dly.  The  mod  famous  legiflators  made  it  a 

rule  to  change  nothing  in  the  ancient  fuperftitions 

thlr adt^nt  *7*  ^  ^  Bbff* 

element  Z,  mi Fen,°r  ^°ds’  t0  the  liars,  the 
’  s‘oves’  metals,  &c.  But  Mofes  looked 
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on  it  as  a  moft  important  obligation,  to  inftrutt  all 
the  Hebrews  in  their  duty  towards  the  great  Creator 
and  governor  of  the  world.  To  declare  to  them 
his  power,  juftice,  goodnefs,  and  providence,  and 
to  teach  them  to  deferve  an  happy  exiftence  under 
his  Almighty  prote&ion,  by  an  exact  obfervance 
of  his  laws.  We  think,  fir,  that  fuch  a  conduct 
as  this  deferves  encomiums,  even  in  a  philofophical 

light  ! 

gdly.  What  legiflator  ever  fpoke  of  the  fupreme 
Being  to  his  people,  as  Mofes  did  to  the  Hebrews  ? 
He  gives  them  the  moll  fublime  ideas  of  him,  and 
keeps  them  cotinually  under  the  hand  of  this  great 
God.  Every  ftep  they  make  is  to  be  regulated  by 
the  fear  and  love  of  him.  This  facred  correfpond- 
ence  between  God  and  man  ruled,  ennobled,  fanc- 
rified  our  a&ions.  This  glorious  duty  no  ancient 
legiflator  ever  underftood  better  or  more  ftrongly 
recommended.  “  In  other  legiflatures,”  fays  Jo- 
fephus,  “  piety  is  an  ingredient  of  virtue,  but  in 
«  ours’  all  the  virtues  are  fubordinate  parts  of 
cc  pjgty#  1 

4thlv.  This  religious  and  wife  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  is  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  ancient  one 
we  know.  Minos  and  Draco,  Solon  and  Lycur- 
£US  'Zaleucus  and  Numa  are  pofterior,  by  many 
ages,  to  the  Jewifh  legiflator:  and  altho’  it  is  not 
demonftrated  that  they  ( i )  borrowed  inftrudion  from 
him,  yet  it  is  clear  that  he  could  take  nothing  riom 
them.  In  this  remote  antiquity,  in  thofe  diftant 
ages  ’  to  which  the  groffeft  corruption  of  morals, 
raid  the  moft  fenielefs,  fhameful,  and  cruel  fuper- 
flitions  prevailed  on  every  fide,  this  great  man 
arofe,  fuperior  to  the  prejudices, of  the  world,  and 
o-ave  to  his  people  an  holy  religion,  a  pure  fyHem 
of  mortality,  a  wife  and  juft  government.  And 


(l )  Borrowed  inflru&hn*  Altho’  this  fad  is 

atl^ilvery  probable.  'Edit. 


not  demon  ft  rated,  yet  it  is 
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did  he  owe  every  thing,  do  you  imagine,  to  his  fu- 
perior  underftanding  ? 

5thly.  The  Jewifh,  of  all  ancient  lawgivers,  is 
the  mod  learned  and  virtuous.  What  reverence 
he  fhews  to  the  Divinity,  and  fubmiffion  to  its  decrees ! 
Piety,  which  is  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  his 
laws,  is  the  conilant  rule  of  all  his  actions.  What 
love  for  his  people,  what  public  fpirit,  what  gentlenels ! 
He  endures  obloquy  with  patience,  he  acknowledges 
his  failings  with  candour, he  fees,  without  murmuring, 
his  brother  and  his  brother’s  children  railed  to  the 
facerdotal  office.  He  puts  them  himfeli  in  poifeflion  of 
this  dignity,  whillt  he  leaves  his  own  children, 
mixed  in  the  crowd  of  Levites,  without  hopes  of 
ever  railing  (i)  any  higher.  With  all  thele  vir¬ 
tues  how  extenfive  his  knowledge  !  He  is  a  pathetick 
orator,  a  fublime  poet,  an  exact  hiftorian,  a  deep 
politician,  he  unites  the  highelt  accomplifhments 
to  the  nobleft  talents.  Would  you  wifli  to  know 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the  genealogies  of  our 
firft  parents,  the  fettlements  of  ancient  nations, 
the  rife  of  arts  ?  Antiquity  cannot  fupply  you  with 
more  variable  and  precious  monuments  than  his 
writings.  His  philofophy  is  not  that  barren  and 
fruitless  one,  whofe  fubtilty  evaporates  in  empty 
reafonings,  and  whofe  powers  fpend  themfelves  in 
difeoveries  of  no  ufe  to  the  happinefs  of  men  ; 
it  is  not  that  difaftrous  philofophy,  which,  with  an 
axe  in  its  hand,  and  a  veil  over  its  eyes,  throws 
down,  overturns,  deftroys  every  thing,  and  builds 
up  nothing  ;  which  in  its  impious  phrenzy,  makes 
matter  its  God,  which  diftinguifhes  man  from  beaft 
only  by  his  fhape,  and,  in  order  to  improve  him, 
fends  him  back  into  the  woods  to  difpute  for  a- 
corns  with  the  animals  that  inhabit  them.  No,  it 
is  the  wife  philofophy  of  thofe  good  men,  who  firft 

(l)  Any  higher.  Did  he  afpire  to  the  legal  power  ?  No  man 
ever  had  a  better  opportunity  of  doing  it.  This  queftioxi  is  aiked  of  a 
Deift. 
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formed  the  focial  ftate,  civilized  nations,  and 
made  their  fellow-creatures  happy,  by  teaching 
them  to  lubmit  to  the  yok£  of  laws.  Certain¬ 
ly  a  perfon  of  fo  exalted  a  character  and  fo  in¬ 
formed  a  mind,  was  able  to  give  his  people  wife 

6thly.  But  Mofes  tells  you  that  thefe  laws  are 
not  his  ;  he  is  only  the  interpreter  of  that  God  who 
delivered  his  people;  in  the  name  of  that  great 
God,  and  by  commiflion  from  him,  they  were 
given  to  our  fathers.  The  obligation  to  ob¬ 
serve  them  flows  from  his  fovereign  will,  which 
is  always  wife  and  juft,  and  the  only  folid  foun¬ 
dation  of  virtue  ;  and  the  fanftions  of  thefe  laws 
are  that  profperity,  even  temporal,  which  he  pro- 
mifes  to  them  as  the  reward  of  their  obedience  \ 
and  thofe  moft  dreadful  fcourges  which  he  de¬ 
nounces  againft  them  in  cafe  of  difobedience  ; 
thefe  fanflions  no  other  legiflator  ever  prefumed 
(0  *°  give  to  his  laws,  but  here  they  were  veri¬ 
fied  by  a  wonderful  feriesof  events. 

7thly.  Other  legiflators  have  pretended  to  divine 
infpiration,  but  they  were  fcarcely  believed, 
even  during  their  lives,  and  this  belief  foon  va- 
nifhed  away.  T  his  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
Mofes’s  divine  legation.  Our  fathers  believed  in 
it,  and  their  defcendants  do  fo  (till.  From  whence 
this  difference  ?  Is  it  not  becaufe  impofition  paffes 
away,  but  truth  ftands  the  teft. 

8thly.  lienee  that  inviolable  attachment  to  our 
laws  which  the  law-giver  has  given  us,  an  attach¬ 
ment  without  example,  which  the  deftruftionof 
of  our  government,  the  difperfion  of  our  tribes, 
the  persecutions  of  kings,  and  the  contempt  of  na¬ 
tions,  have  never  been  able  to  root  out  of  our  hearts. 

ft)  Yo  give  fo  his  Ians.  This  Is  an  ohfervation  of  the  learned  Bifiiop 
Wharburton,  and  a  proof  of  Mofes* s  divine  legation.  See  the  Divine 
Devatiw  cf  Mofes.  Aut, 
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Thoufands  of  Jews  have  given  up  their  lives  ra- 
iher  than  renounce  thofe  laws,  or  appear  to  infringe 
them.  In  coniequence  of  this,  the  Mofaick  legifla- 
ture  is  come  down  to  us,  thro’  fo  many  ages  and 
revolutions,  ever  the  fame,  and  ever  refpedtaWe, 
whilft  nothing  remains  of  fo  many  renowned  form* 
of  government,  but  the  names  of  the  lawgivers 
affixed  to  fome  fragments  of  their  laws.  And  not 
only  the  Hebrews,  but  two  thirds  of  this  habitable 
globe  revere  thefe  laws,  and  look  upon  our  law¬ 
giver  as  divinely  infpired.  What  human  govern¬ 
ment  ever  had  a  like  i'uccefs  ? 

9thly.  1  his  duration,  this  prepetuity  of  our 

legillature,  this  refpect  which  it  enjoys  for  fo  many 

aSesq  and  in  fo  many  climates,  cannot  be  the  effcdt 

of  chance.  Can  you  account  for  it  by  natural 

means  ?  When  you  fhall  have  done  this,  (if  to  do 

it  is  poffible)  you  will  have  demonllrated  that  the 

Jewiffi  was  inconteftably  the  greatefl  of  all  human 

lawgivers,  and  that  his  people  who  are,  accor- 

uig  to  you,  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  politician. 

deferve  to  engrois  his  attention  better  than  any 
other.  y 

roth.  But  no,  the  finger  of  the  Lord  is  here, 

his  power  and  wifdom  fhine  forth  too  clearly  her  * 
to  leave  any  doubts.  ^ 

CONCLUSION. 

'  ‘  .> 

To  conclude,  fir,  every  part  of  the  Jewiffi  ffi. 

P  ature  dlf!ay®  the  high  and  divine  wifdom  of  the 
egillator.  Its  doctrines  are  rational  and  fublime  • 
its  religious  and  moral  precepts,  holy  and  pure  •’ 
s  political,  military  and  civil  laws  are  wife,  equi¬ 
table  and  mild  j  even  its  ritual  laws  are  founded 
in  reafon;  all  of  them  in  ffiort,  are  admirablv 
fuited  to  the  defigns  and  views  of  the  leyiflator  to 

UinaZnTofT  p,1“’  >»  ^  fa. 

c  illations  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the  manners  of 

the  neighbouring  nations,  &c.  There  is  nothin- 

R  r  ° 
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in  this  legillature  that  contradi&s  the  laws  of 
nature  or  of  virtue.  Every  thing  here  breathes  juf- 
tice,  piety,  honefty,  benevolence.  Its  objeft,  its 
antiquity,  its  origin,  its  duration,  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  the  legiflator,  the  refpeft  of  fo  many 
nations,  all  thefe  things  confpire  to  prove  the 
excellence  of  it.  (i)  Your  greateft  men  have 
admired  it,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  primary 
fource  of  divine  and  human  law,  and  you,  fir, 
can  fee  nothing  in  it  but  abfurdity  and  bar bar - 
ijrn.  When  you  fpoke  of  it  in  fuch  oppro¬ 
brious  terms,  did  impartiality  guide  your  criti- 

cifm  ? 

We  have  thought  fit,  fir,  to  fay  thus  much 
in  defence  of  our  laws,  This  is  indeed  but  a 
poor  Iketch  of  an  apology,  if  compared  with 
thofe  of  fo  many  learned  chriftians  and  well-in- 
ftru&ed  Jews,  Abravanel,  Jarchi,  Maimonides, 
and  before  them,  Jofephus,  and  the  eloquent  Phi¬ 
lo.  Read  their  writings,  fir,  do  ftill  a  better  thing, 
read  the  text  of  our  laws,  and  your  prejudices  will 
foon  vanquifh.  You  will  foon  be  (truck  with  the 
excellence  of  thefe  ftatutes,  and  wall  fay  to  your- 
felf  perhaps  not  without  confufion,  Thefe  fta- 
tutes  however  avs  noble ,  and  this  people  whom  I 
have  fo  often  abufed,  (2)  is  a  wife  and  intelligent 

M  As  for  our  parts,  fir,  when  we  confider  the  juft 
cenfures  that  have  been  pafled  on  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  crovernments  ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  bane¬ 
ful  fy Items  fet  up  in  ages  paft,  and  in  this  one  too 
by  philofophers ;  when  we  fee  the  providence  01 

Tnitr  preatcQ  men.  We  might  quote  the  chancellor  who,  m  our  memo- 
TT  L  done  immortal  honour  to  the  kingdom  of  France  by  hi. 
n ’,1  L.  virtues  This  great  man  had  fo  high  a  rejpeift  for  tile  Jewvlh  aw., 
bethought  them  fo  wife"  and  good,  that  he  got  a  contrail, on  made  o  them, 
and  aM,  ^  digcfied  under  proper  h«dj.  But  f 

If  weak  undcrftanding,  if  compared  with  our  modern  ph.Idnp..er,  . 

u)  A  Vfifi  intelligent  nation.  See  Deuteronomy,  civ  0.  v.  r.  Jut. 
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God,  his  juftice,  even  his  exigence  contefted  ; 
fatality  introduced,  liberty  deftroyed  :  the  land¬ 
marks  of  right  and  wrong  daringly  torn  up,  or 
placed  with  uncertainty  by  thefe  pretenders  to  wif- 
dom  ;  man  degraded,  all  the  bounds  of  fociety  dif- 
folved,  vain  imaginations  and  racking  doubts  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  the  moft  comfortable  and  faluta- 
ry  truths,  &c.  When  we  fee  thefe  things,  our  ipirit 
is  ftirred  up  at  all  thofe  errors,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  ourfelves  happy  in  having  been  preferved 
from  them  by  fuch  reafonable  and  holy  laws.  O 
Jfrael  happy  are  we,  for  the  things  that  are  pleafing  to 
God  are  made  known  unto  us .  He  hath  not  dealt  fo  ( 1 ) 
with  any  nation . 


We  remain,  &c. 

( tVitl  any  nation.  See  Baruch  ch,  4.  and  Pf.  14$- 
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LETTER  VI. 

The  quejlion  is  examined  whether  the  Jewifh  law  an- 

thorifed  and  commanded  human  facrifices . 

T 

JL  O  the  general  charges  of  abfurdity  and  barba- 
rifm,  which  you  lay  on  the  Jewilh  nation,  you  add 
a  particular  one.  If  we  are  to  believe  you,  this 
juft  and  mild  government  authorized  and  command¬ 
ed  human  facrifices.  This  fhocking  calumny  appears 
to  you  fo  well  grounded,  that  you  are  perpetually 
upbraiding  us  with  it.  You  charged  us  with  it  in 
your  firft  trafts,  and  you  repeat  it  in  your  new 
ones.  It  is  to  be  found  again  in  your  Toleration  ; 
it  has  appeared  again  in  your  Philofophy  df  Hiftory, 
in  the  Philofophical  Dictionary,  &c.  fo  fond  are  you 
of  inculcating  it  on  your  readers,  fo  fure  you  are 
of  pieafing  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  (i)  tirefome  re¬ 
petitions  ! 

It  mu  ft  be  granted,  however,  that  aitho’  you  have 
often  repeated  this  charge,  you  are  not  the  firft  that 
has  laid  it  to  us.  Several  Englifh  free-thinkers  have 
mentioned  it  (2)  before  you.  As  you  do  little  more 
than  tranferibe  the  arguments  of  thefe  writers,  it 
will  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  here  to  lay  before  . you  what 
their  learned  countrymen  (3)  have  replied. 

§  1 .  It  is  allowed  that  fome  among  the  Jews  have 
offered  human  facrifices  to  the  Gods  of  the  Canaanites . 
Thefe  facrifices  condemned 
mentions  them  with  horror . 

( 1 )  Tirefome  repetitions.  Mr.  Voltaire  bimfelf  allows,  that  for  fome 
time  he  has  been  fond  of  repealing  nvhat  he  had  jaid  before  We  irankly  owir 
curfdves  next  to  be  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  think  fuch  repetitions  agree¬ 
able.  Edit, 

(a)  Before  y  011.  See  Chridianity  as  old  as  the  creation  by  Tin  da  l  and  Morg  in*  t 
JMoral  FhihiJ opher.  Aut. 

(3)  Have  replied.  See  cfpCeially  Doctor  fdand's  anfwer  to  the  two  work* 

&bo  vc 'mentioned. 


by  the  law .  The  law 
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Such  Was  the  deplorable  blindnefs  of  men  for  a 
long  time,  that  they  thought  they  did  things  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God  when  they  offered  up  their  fellow- 
creatures  to  him.  Molt  nations  looked  upon  thefe 
facrifices  as  the  fureft  means  of  appeafing  Heaven, 
and  averting  its  vengeance.  This  barbarous  piece 
of  fuperftition  was  fpread  even  thro’  the  mofc  po- 
lifhed  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  ancient  and 
the  new  world,  but  it  prevailed  chiefly  among 
the  Canaanites.  Thefe  religious  cruelties,  which 
were  not  pra&ifed  in  other  places,  but  upon  extra¬ 
ordinary  occafions,  were  common  amongft  them. 
For  thefe  ambominations  chiefly,  God  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  cut  them  off,  and  Mofes  had  mod  exprefs- 
ly  forbid  this  deteftabie  worfhip  to  his  people.  Thou 
jhalt  not,  (i)  fays  he,  let  any  of  thy  feed  pafs  thro ’  the 
fire  to  Moloch .  Defile  not  your  [elves  in  any  of  thefe 
things ,  for  in  all  thefe  the  nations  are  defied  winch  I 
caf  out  before  you.  And  a  little  lower.  For  whoever 
he  be  of  the  children  of  Ij'raef  or  of  the  fl rangers  that 
fojourn  in  Ifrael ,  that  giveth  any  of  his  feed  unto  Mo¬ 
loch ,  he  jhall  furely  be  put  to  death ,  the  people  of  the 
land  /ball  jlone  him  with  flones.  And  if  the  people  of 
the  land  do  any  ways  hide  their  eyes  from  tlx:  man ,  whin 
he  giveth  of  his  feed  unto  Moloch ,  and  kill  him  not , 
then  I  will  fet  my  face  again  ft  that  man ,  and  againfi 
his  family ,  and  will  cut  him  off, \  and  all  that  go  a  whor  - 
ing  after  him . 

But  we  cannot  conceal  it.  Notwithftanding  all 
the  precautions  which  the  legiflator  took,  and  the 
prohibitions  he  iffued,  this  infamous  worfhip  intro¬ 
duced  itfelf  amongft  our  anceftors,  and  the  feripture, 
in  many  places,  upbraids  them  bitterly  with  it.  They 
were  mingled  among  the  heathen ,  fays  (  z)  the  Pfalinift, 
and  learned  their  works ,  and  Jhed  innocent  blood, 
even  the  blood  of  their  fans ,  and  of  their  daughters f 
•whom  they  facrifced  unto  the  idols  cf  Canaan ,  and  the. 
land  was  polluted  with  blood.  Goforth  fays  the  Lord 

•(0  Saytbe.  See  Leviticus,  ch.  28  r.  21.  and  eh.  v.  2, 

{2)  'The  Pfdhntd,  Pfalin  106.  v.  37.  &c. 
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(i)  to  Jeremiah,  into  the  valley  of  the  fon  of  Hinnofn, 
and  fay ,  hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord ,  0  kings  of  ju- 
da ,  and  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem,  thus  faith  the  Lord 
of  hojls ,  the  God  of  Ifrael,  behold  I  will  bring  evil  up - 
on  this  place ,  the  which  whofoever  heareth ,  Aw 
{hall  tingle .  Becaufe  they  have  forfaken  me,  and  have 
eftranged  this  place ,  and  have  burnt  incenfe  in  it  unto 
other  gods ,  whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have 
known ,  72 sr  the  kings  of  Judah ,  a?id  have  filled  this 
place  with  the  blood  of  innocents .  They  have  built  alfo 
the  high  places  of  Baal,  to  burn  their  Jons  with  fire  for 
burnt-offerings  unto  Baal ,  which  I  commanded  not ,  720/* 
it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind .  Therefore  be - 
hold  the  days  come ,  faith  the  Lord,  that  this  place  fall 
no  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  the  valley  of  the  fon  of 
Hinnom,  but  the  valley  of  J laughter . 

You  fee,  fir,  when  and  to  whom  thefe  Ifraelites, 
unworthy  of  that  name,  offered  thofe  abominable 
facrinces.  It  was  not  to  their  God.  Jt  happened 
when  they  were  forfaking  him  for  ftrange  Gods,  or 
when,  in  contempt  of  the  law,  they  mixed  the  im¬ 
pure  rites  of  idolatrous  worfhip  with  the  fervice 
which  the  lav/  prefcribes.  But  you  fee  alfo  what 
horror  Mofes  and  the  prophets  infpired  them  with, 

for  thefe  (hocking  practices. 

§  2.  That  the  Jcwijh  law,  fo  far  from  commanding 
cr  approving  the  offering fuch  facrifices  to  God,  exprefi - 
ly  forbad  it . 

You  tell  us  however  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
which  you  know  how  to  affume,  but  which  now  no 
longer  deceives  any  one,  that  altho’  the  jewifh  law 
condemns  facrinces  of  human  blood,  oSered  by  the 
jews  to  the  Gods  of  the  Canaanites,  yet  it  commands 
them  to  offer  fuch  to  their  own  God  ;  that fuel)  fa* 
orifices  are  clearly  ordained  by  the  lazes  of  this ' detefia - 
ble  people,  and  that  there  is  no  point  of  hifiory  better 

afcertained .  ' 

We  muff  own  it,  fir,  thefe  exprefnons  or  deiefia- 

ble ,  execrable  people,  always  furprize  us  in  your 
(1)  To  ycremiab «  Ch.  19  v.  2. 
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ings.  We  think  that  thefe  angry  epithets  ought  not 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  a  polite  writer,  and  an 
humane  and  tender  philofopher.  Pray  is  this  con¬ 
formable  to  French  politenefs  ?  Is  this  the  modera¬ 
tion  which  the  fpirit  of  phiiolophy  infpires  you  with  ? 

However,  let  us  fay  no  more  concerning  abule, 
let  us  anfwer  your  charge,  and  ice  whether  your 
confident  aflertions  have,  I  will  not  fay  certainty, 
but  even  the  fhadow  of  probability. 

i  ft.  If  we  are  not  mi  (taken,  it  is  hard  to  read 
the  paflages  we  have  quoted,  and  cfpecially  thefe 
words  of  Jeremiah,  things  which  1  commanded  not, 
nor  fpake  it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind,  without 
feeing  that  it  is  not  only  the  deftination,  but  the 
barbarity  of  thofe  facrihccs  which  tnc  iaw  coniines, 

and  the  prophets  condemn. 

2dly.  If  the  God  of  the  Jews  had  approved  of 
fuch  facrifices,  would  he  have  Hopped  the  hand  oi 
Abraham,  who  was  offering  up  his  fon  to  him?  Sa¬ 
tisfied  with  this  trial  of  his  fervant’s  faith  and  obe¬ 
dience,  he  forbids  him  to  ftretch  his  arm  over  fo  dear 
a  victim,  and  fubflitutes  another  into  its  place.  Does 
not  this  conduct,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  you, 
the  Canaanites  were  beginning  to  facrifice  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  their  divinities,  (hew  that  the  God  of  Abra¬ 
ham  did  not  referable  the  gods  of  thefe  idolaters, 
who  delighted  to  fee  innocent  blood  flowing.  The 
refufal  of  this  victim,  in  thefe  circumftances,  was 
doubtlefs  a  ftriking  leffon,  by  which  Gou,  whilfthe 
made  a  trial  of  Abraham’s  faith,  meant  to  give  a 
perpetual  leffon  to  this  holy  man  and  to  his  pofterity, 
of  his  abhorrence  of  thefe  barbarous  fuperftitions. 

3dly.  If  thefe  facrifices  had  been  preferibed  or 
approved  by  the  law,  would  it  have  been  lo  difficult 
to  find  examples  of  them  ?  And  how  could  they  be 
fo  uncommon  ?  How  happens  it  that  fo  many  holy 
men,  fo  many  pious  kings,  David,  Jofias,  Aza,  Jo- 
faphat,  Hezekias,  &c.  never  offered  fuch  facrifices, 
if  the  law  preferibed  and  authorized  them,  and  ne¬ 
ver  had  recourfe  to  fo  powerful  an  engine  for  ob- 


taming  God’s  affiflance  in  thofe  perilous  circum- 
flances,  to  which  fome  of  them  were  reduced  ?  Is 
there  not  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  if  thefe  facri- 
lices  had  been  permitted,  they  would  have  been 

more  common  ?  W e  may  judge  of  this  by  other  na¬ 
tions. 

4thly.  The  Jewifh  law  enters  into  the  moil  mi¬ 
nute  detail  with  reipect  to  lacrifices  ;  it  points  out 
wnat  kinds  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  might  be  offered 
unto  the  Lord,  their  qualities,  the  times  and  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  they  were  to  be  offered,  the 
manner  of  preparing  them  for  facrifice,  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  ought  to  accompany  it,  &c.  If  then 
this  law  had  ordered  men  to  be  facrificed,  if  it  had 
looked  on  human  vi&ims  as  the  moft  acceptable  of¬ 
ferings  untd  the  Lord,  is  it  poffible  that  it  Ihould 
have  prefcribed  nothing  with  regard  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  belonging  to  thefe  lacrifices  ?  Would 
it  not  have  determined  what  perfons  might  and 
Ihouid  be  offered  up  ?  On  what  occafions  and  in 
what  manner  this  was  to  be  done  ?  Yet  there  is  no 
account  of  this,  not  one  regulation,  with  regard  to 
thefe  objects.  We  dare  affirm  it,  fir,  this  filence 
of  the  law  is  a  demonftration  that  it  neither  requir-  - 
ed  nor  approved  thefe  bloody  facrifices. 

5thly,  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Jewifh  law  ex- 
prefsly  forbids  offering  fuch  facrifices  to  the  Lord. 
This  paffage  may  be  found  in  the  42d  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  verfes  29th  and  30th.  Thus,  we  read. 
When  the  Lord  thy  God  fall  cut  off  the  nations ,  (the 
Canaanites)  from  before  thee ,  whither  thou  goeji  to 
pofftfs  them,  and  thou  fucceedeji  them ,  and  dwelieji  in 
their  lands,  Lake  heed  to  thyfelf,  that  thou  be  not  fnar- 
ed  by  following  them,  after  that  they  be  defrayed  from 
before  thee,  and  that  thou  enquire  not  after  their  gods, 
faying,  how  did  thefe  nations  ferve  their  gods?  Even 
fo  will  I  do  likewife,  thou  Jhalt  not  do  fo  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  for  every  abomination  unto  the  Lord  which  he 
hateth,  have  they  done  unto  their  gods,  for  even  their 
Cuts  and  their  daughters  have  they  burnt  in  the  fire  to 
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their  gods.  It  is  clear  that  God  in  this  place,  not 
only  forbids  his  people  to  honour  the  gods  of  the 
Canaanites,  but  to  imitate  the  manner  in  which  they 
honoured  them.  He  plainly  declares  that  thefe  fa- 
crifices  of  their  fons  and  daughters,  are  rites  abomi¬ 
nable  in  his  eyes,  a  worfhip  which  he  abhors  and  de¬ 
ceits.  Thou  Jhalt  not  do  fo  unto  l he  Lord  thy  God, 
what  things  fever  I  command  yon  cbferve  to  do  it ,  thou 
Jhalt  not  add  thereto  nor  diminijh  from  it.  Truly,  fir, 
after  fo  clear  a  prohibition,  added  to  all  the  former 
reflexions,  to  believe  or  maintain  that  the  Jewifh  law 
commanded  or  authorifed  human  facrifices,  is  volun¬ 
tary  blindnefs,  and  a  ftruggle  again  ft  evidence. 

§  3*  Objection  drawn  from  Leviticus ,  ck.  27. 

v.  29.  anfwered. 

Yet  you  make  an  objection  which  mu  ft  be  anfwer¬ 
ed.  The  book  of  Leviticus,  you  fay,  in  (1)  v.  27.  of 
ch.  29.  exprefsly  forbids  redeeming  thofe  who  have 
been  devoted ,  it  fays  thefe  very  words ,  they  mufl  die, 
(Premiers  Melanges.)  And  in  another  place  you  af¬ 
firm,  that  it  was  exprefsly  ordered  by  the  jfewijh  law 
to  facrifice  men  devoted  to  the  Lord.  No  man  devoted 
Jhallbe  redeemed,  but  fhall finely  be  put  to  death.  The 
Vulgate  renders  it,  non  redimetur,  fedmorte  morietur . 
Philofoph.  Diet.  Art.  Jephtha. 

But  fince  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  (hewn,  that  the 
Jewifh  law,  fo  far  from  requiring  or  approving  hu¬ 
man  facrifices,  clearly  prohibited  them,  there  is 
Itrong  reafon  to  believe  that  the  paflage  of  Leviticus 
which  you  quote,  is  fufceptible  of  a  different  meaning 
from  what  you  give  it,  and  this  meaning  is  obvious. 

If  you  had  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  with  at¬ 
tention,  and  in  the  original,  this  chapter  of  Leviti¬ 
cus,  you  would  have  feen,  fir,  that  in  the  firft  part 
or  it,  it  fpeaks  of  the  Neder  or  fimple  vow,  after 
which  it  was  lawful  to  redeem  what  was  vowed  unto 

3  f 

(1)  27  V  V)tb  eb.  It  fhould  be  29th  v.  of  27th  ch.  for  the  boot  of 
Leviticus  has  not  29  chapters.  This  is  a  typographical  error,  which  mbit 
kc  con  efted  in  To  new  •dition  of  Mr.  Voltaire's  works.  Mdit, 


the  Lord,  and  that  in  the  28th  verfe  it  fpeaks  of  the 
Cher cm  a  particular  and  voluntary  vow. 

1  he  Cherem  was  a  vow  of  indifpenfible  obliga¬ 
tion.  [t  was  an  irrevocable  aft  of  devoting,  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  oath,  an  ablolute  confecnuion  and 
without  return,  by  which  a  perfon  gave  up  to  the 
Lord  all  his  rights  to  a  certain  thing.  Every  Ifraelite 
might  thus  devote  his  property,  qtuz  habet ,  qure 
illins  funt.  His  houfe,  his  lands,  his  cattle,  his 
Haves,  &c.  and  the  things  thus  devoted  could  not  be 
redeemed  for  any  price  whatsoever.  -  Unclean  ani¬ 
mals  were  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  fanftuary,  and 
fuch  as  were  clean  were  offered  up.  The  lands,  the 
houfes,  which  could  not  be  offered  up,  remained  the 
property  of  the  temple  and  of  its  minifters.  The 
men,  that  is  children  and  Haves,  for  thefe  were  the 
only  perfons  that  belonged  to  the  father  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  and  the  only  ones  he  could  devote,  wrere  not  fa- 
crinced  ;  they  were  confecrated  to  the  Lord,  and 
employed  during  their  whole  lives,  in  the  fervice  of 
the  temple  and  of  the  priefts.  In  this  fenfe  all  the 
Jewifh  writers,  who  in  all  probability  underiiand 
their  laws,  explain  this  28th  verfe. 

But  in  the  29th  verfe  which  you  quote  by  itfelf, 
and  on  which  you  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs  this  Cherem y 
particular  and  voluntary  vowr is  no  longer  concerned. 
This  verfe  relates  only  to  thofe  things  and  perfons 
which  are  devoted  to  deflruftion  by  th z  penal  Chercmy 
or  folemn  anathema ,  denounced  by  publick  au¬ 
thority.  Such  were  the  Canaanites,  devoted  by  God 
himielf  to  deflruftion,  as  a  punifhment  for  their  de- 
teftable  abominations.  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jeri¬ 
cho  have  this  folemn  anathema  pronounced  againft 
them  in  the  6th  chapter  of  Jofhua,  1 7th  and  1 8th  v-er- 
fes.  It  is  alfo  pronounced  in  the  3 2d  chapter  of  Exo¬ 
dus,  and  13th  of  Deuteronomy,  againft  every  indivi¬ 
dual  and  city  of  Ifrael,  which  fhould  fall  into  idola¬ 
try,  and  offer  iacrince  to  any  other  God  but  the 
Lord,  We  fee  another  example  oi  it  in  the  book  of 
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Judges,  ch.  2 1.  v.  5.  where  the  congregation  of 'the 
people  of  Ifrael  is  laid  under  this  anathema,  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  put  ail  thofe  to  death  who  would  not  meet 
at  Mafphat  to  fight  again  It  the  Benjamites.  And  in 
confequence  of  this  anathema,  the  inhabitants  of  ja- 
beih  Gilead,  who  did  not  go  to  the  place  appointed, 
were  all  fmote  with  the  edge  of  the  fword.  AH  per- 
fons  thus  devoted  were  to  be  cut  off  as  execrable  and 
accurfed.  No  ranfom  of  whatfoever  value,  could  be 
accepted  for  them.  They  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  but  they  were  not  faerificed.  The  punilh- 
inent  oi  death  and  facrificc  are  different  tilings.  There 
is  fome  difference  between  thefe  ideas.  The  con¬ 
founding  of  them  implies  ignorance  or  difhonefty. 

This  chapter  of  Leviticus  is  to  be  taken  in  this  fenfe 
according  to  the  opinion  of  all  our  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  writers,  and  their  unanimous  confent  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  of  fome  weight,  at  leaft  when  the 
knowledge  of  our  laws  and  cufloins  is  in  queflion. 

This  interpretation,  which  you  fee  is  not  new,  re¬ 
conciles  this  whole  paffage  of  Leviticus  perfectly  well 
with  that  horror  which  the  feripture  breaths  every 
where  againft  homicide  in  general,  and  again  ft  reli¬ 
gious  murders  in  particular,  and  with  the  very  clear 
and  exprefs  prohibitions  which  we  have  quoted  out 
of  Deuteronomy.  It  has  befides  the  advantage  of 
being  conformable  to  the  conftant  practice  of  the°Jew- 
ifh  nation,  in  which  there  is  no  inftance  of  a  matter  fa- 
crincing  his  Haves  to  the  Lord,  or  of  a  father  his  chil¬ 
dren,  except  perhaps  that  of  Jephtha,  of  which  we 
Th all  fay  a  few  words  here. 

§  4*  '■  'f  jepbtha.  Whether  he  really  offered  up  his 
daughter ,  and  whether  this  facrifice,  fuppqfing  it  real , 
was  according  to  the Jpirit  of  the  law. 

You  begin,  fir,  by  deciding  the  queftion.  It  ap¬ 
pears  clearly ,  you  fay,  in  the  treatife  on  Toleration, 
by  the  text  of  feripture  that  Jephtha  faerificed  hit 
daughter,  t  o  which  you  add  in  the  Philoiophica!  Dic¬ 
tionary  .  It  is  evident  by  the  text  of  the  book  of  Judges , 
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that  Jephtha  promifed  to  facrifice  the  fir  ft  per  fort  wh® 
Jhould  go  out  of  his  houfe  to  wifh  him  joy  cf  his  victory* 
His  only  daughter  met  him  ;  he  tore  off  his  garments  and 
facrificed  her ,  after  having  permitted  her  to  go  and 
weep  on  the  mountains  the  mi  fortune  cf  dying  a  maid . 
I ft  and  to  the  text ,  Jephtha  devoted  his  daughter  as  an 
whole  burnt  offerings  and  he  offered  her  up . 

If  you  (land  to  the  text  you  are  right,  fir.  No¬ 
thing  remains  but  to  know  whether  you  underftand 
it  well.  But  when  you  fay  that  jephtha  promifed  to 
facrifice  the  frjt  perfon  who  Jhould  go  out  of  his  houfe 
to  wifh  him,  joy  of  his  viflory ,  and  that  he  permitted  his 
daughter  to  go  and  weep  on  the  mountains  for  the 
misfortune  of  dying  a  maid ,  is  this  {landing  to  the  text, 
or  accommodating  it  to  your  own  ideas  ?  Where  do 
you  find  in  the  text  this  wifhing  joy  and  this  misfor¬ 
tune  of  dying  a  maid  ?  Others  ^can  fee  nothing  in  it 
but  a  vow  to  facrifice,  not  the firjl  perfon ^  but  the  fiirfl 
thing  that  Jhould  prefent  itf elf  when  he  entered  his  houfe; 
and  the  permiffion  given  to  the  girl  is  this,  to  go  and 
bewail  her  virginity ,  and  not  the  misfortune  of  dying 
a  maid .  Thefe  expreffions  are  not  quite  of  the  fame 
import.  Your’s  decide  the  queftion,  thofe  of  the 
the  text  leave  it  undetermined. 

And  here,  what  appears  to  you  evident  and  certain 
by  the  text ,  has  appeared  very  doubtful  to  many 
learned  men,  lews  (i)  and  chriftians.  They  think, 
on  the  contrary,  and  with  good  reafon,  that  Jeph- 
tha’s  daughter  was  never  really  facrificed,  but  only 
confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  tabernacle  in  perpe¬ 
tual  virginity  ;  and  that  this  confecration,  this  ne- 
ceffity  of  palling  her  days  in  celibacy,  a  (rare  mod 
humbling  in  the  fight  of  all  jewifh  women,  compell¬ 
ed  her  to  go  and  weep  upon  the  mountains,  and 


(i)  And  chriftians .  See  among;  others,  what  the  learned  commentators  oa 
the  Englifh  Bible,  and  on  the  Univerfal  Hiftcry,  have  laid  on  this  njbje<St. 
Add  to  thefe  Grotius,Le  Clerc,  Father  Houbigeant,  anew  differtation  late¬ 
ly  given  by  Mr.  Caver,  but  el  facially  Schudt,  who  has  collected  the  heft  things 
that  have  been  ai  d  in  favour  of  the  ccnfccration  of  Jephtha's  daughter  to 
celibacy.  ALut. 
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drew  tears  from  her  unhappy  father,  who  by  tins 
was  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  feeing  any  offspring 

from  his  darling  child.  .  ' 

However,  hr,  if  we  did  allow  that  this  fa^iifice 

was  real,  as  many  of  our  writers  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  have  fuppofed,  would  it  follow  from  this,  that 
it  was  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law  ?  Jephtha 
might  think  himfelf  obliged  to  offer  it,  but  was  Jeph¬ 
tha  infallible  ?  Might  he  not  have  been  led  affray  by 
a  zeal  without  underflanding,  by  a  Icrupulous  and 
erroneous  attachment  to  his  imprudent  vow  ?  Is  it 
by  the  example  of  a  fingle  fallible  man,  or  by  the 
con  ft  ant  pradtice  of  a  nation,  and  by  the  very  text  oi 
the  law,  that  the  fenfe  of  this  tyw  is  to  be  afeertain- 
ed  ?  If  jephtha  acted  only  in  obedience  to  a  clear  and 
known  law,  if  this  vow  flowed  from  zeal  and  piety, 
and  the  execution  of  it  proceeded  from  a  laudable 
firmnefs,  how  comes  it  that  it  never  had  any  imita¬ 
tors  ?  Why  did  not  theinfpired  writers  in  anyplace 
praife  this  aftion,  or  propofe  it  as  a  model  ?  In  this 
cafe  would  St.  Auftin,  and  almoft  all  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  have  cenfured,  it  as  you  fay  they  have 
done  ?  And  would  all  thofe  writers  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  who  have  believed  the  facrifice  to  be  real,  join¬ 
ed  with  Jofephus  in  faying,  that  it  was  neither  con¬ 
formable  to  the  law ,  nor  agreeable  to  God . 

But  the  feripture  fays,  that  Jephtha  was  filled  with 
the Jpirit  of  God ,  and  St.  Paul ,  in  his  epiftle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  praifes  Jephtha,  and  places  him  with  Samuel 
and  David.  (Toleration,  article,  if  intolerance,  &c.) 

Yes,  fir,  the  feripture  fays  that  Jephcha  was  filled 
with  the  fpirit  of  God  ;  but  it  does  not  fay  any 
where  that  this  happened  when  he  devoted  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  fulfilled  his  vow.  And  it  appears  to  us  that 
chriftians  prove  fatisfa&orily,  that  if  St.  Paul  places 
Jephtha  in  the  lift  of  the  heroes  of  Ifrael,  it  is  not  on 
account  of  this  facrifice,  of  which  he  does  not  (peak, 
altho’  he  mentions  that  of  Abraham. 

But  you  add  again,  St.  Jerom,  in  his  epiftle  to  Ju¬ 
lian,  fays,  Jephtha  offered  up  his  daughter  to  the  Lor  J, 
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and  on  account  of  this ,  the  apoflle  places  him  in  the  lift 
ej  faints.  God ,  fays  don  Caimef,  does  not  approve 
ihcje  vows,  but  when  they  arc  made  he  will  have  them 
executed,  were  it  only  to  punijh  thofe  who  make  them. 

St.  Jerom,  fir,  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men 
°*  his  time  ;  he  underftood  our  language,  our  hif- 
tory,  our  geography,  &c.  But  we  do  not  take  him 
ior  an  infallible  authority,  even  among  chriftians, 
nor  Don  Calmet  neither.  However,  when  St.  j  •_ 
10m  laid  that  Jephtha  was  accounted  a  faint  for  fa- 
crificing  his  daughter,  he  alfo  faid,  that  it  was  not 
the  offering,  but  the  intention  of  the  offerer  which 
was  pleafing  to  the  Lord,  Non  facrifcium  placet,  fed 
animus  cjjcraitis.  this  is  the  observation  of  Don 
Calmet,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  the  quota¬ 
tion  out  of  the  epiftle  to  Julian,  which  you  proba¬ 
bly  never  read. 

Since  then  it  is  not  certain  that  jephtha’s  facrifice 
was  real,  and  that  even  if  it  was  real,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  conformable  to  the  law  ;  this  ex¬ 
ample  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  your  hypothecs. 
Ine  others  which  you  produce  are  as  weak. 

§  5.  Other  pretended  examples  of  human  facrifces. 
Of  A  gap,  of  the  thirty  two  tboifand  Madianite  wo¬ 
men,  of  Jonathan,  &c. 

You  look  upon  the  death  of  Agag,  fir,  as  a  confe¬ 
rence  of  the  Levitical  law.  It  was  you  fay,  (Trea- 
tife  of  Toleration,  and  in  other  places,  for  this 
charge  is  often  repeated)  in  virtue  of  this  law,  that  Sa¬ 
muel  cut  Agag  in  pieces ,  whom  Said  had  pardoned,  and 
it  was  even  for  having  fpared  Agag  that  Saul  was  re¬ 
proved  of  the  Lord. 

ou  are  right,  fir,  but  fince  the  law  was  fo  ex- 
prefs,  was  not  Saul  wrong  in  tranfgrefling  it?  We 
muff  obferve  however  that  Agag,  who  lay  under  the 
anathema  pronounced  agaiu.fi;  the  Amalekites,  as  be- 
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ing  one  of  them,  was  put  to  death  for  another  rea- 
fon  befides,  for  his  perfonal  cruelty.  Js  thy  [word, 
fays  Samuel,  when  he  is  putting  him  to  death,  hath 
made  women  chiidlejs ,  Jo  Jhall  thy  mother  be  childlefs 
among  women.  What  reafon  then  could  there  be  for 
any  tendernefs  towards  this  barbarous  man  ? 

You  conclude  from  his  death,  that  the  Jews  offered 
up  human  ‘victims ,  witnefs ,  you  fay,  king  A  gag  cut  in 
pieces .  In  reality ,  we  may  look  on  the  death  of  Agag 
as  a  real  facri/ice .  In  this  fatal  fccnc  we  fee  a  vow ,  a 
pried ,  a  victim ^  it  was  therefore  a  true  facrificc . 
(Treatife  of  Toleration.) 

No,  fir,  -A gag  cut  in  pieces ,  does  not  prove  that  the 
Jews  offered  human  facrificcs  to  God .  lie  is  put  to 
death ,  not  facrificed .  And  to  fay  that  we  perceive 
here  aprieft ,  avidlim ,  See.  and  that  it  was  therefore 
/?  true  facrificc,  is  a  play  of  words.  By  a  ftratagem 
unworthy  of  you,  and  which  can  fcarcely  millead  any 
one,  you  conclude  from  the  figurative  fignificatioa 
of  a  word  to  the  proper  one* 

There  is  not  more  truth  in  what  you  fay,  (Philo- 
fophy  of  Hiftory,  article,  Human  Victims)  fpeaking 
of  the  Madianites,  that  Modes  commanded  all  the 
males  to  be  put  to  deaths  but  tire  females  to  be  preferved, 
of  which  thirty-two  only  were  offered  unto  the  Lord . 
And  (Treatife  of  Toleration)  you  fay,  that  many  com¬ 
mentators  ajfert  that  thirty -two  girls  were  offered  unto 
the  Lord ,  Cefierunt  in  partem  Domini  triginta  dum 
an  i  m  re. 

Thefe  thirty-two  girls  were  that  part  of  the  fpoil 
which  was  referved  for  the  Lord.  They  were  in¬ 
tended  to  ferve  in  his  tabernacle  as  ilaves,  therefore 
they  were  not  facrificed.  If  many  commentators  af- 
fert  that  they  were  facrificed,  they  aflfert  it  falfely. 
The  text  does  not  fay  it,  or  rather  it  implies  quite 
the  contrary.  Believe  us,  fir,  keep  to  the  text. 

But  farther  you  fay,  (Premiers  Melanges)  that  in 
obedience  to  this  law ,  the  Lcvitical  law ,  Saul  wanted  to 
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offer  up  his  fisn.  The  firjl  JewiJh  king  offered  up  men , 
He  /wore  he  would  offer  up  unto  the  Lord  the  man  that 
ffould  eat .  Luckily  the  nation  was  wifer  than  him, 
and  would  not  fiuffer  the  king's  fon  to  be  facrificed ,  for 
having  eaten  a  little  honey . 

The  firjl  JewiJh  king  offered  up  men  !  What  men  did 
he  facrifice  ?  W1 1211  and  where  ?  Be  fo  good  as  to  in¬ 
form  your  readers.  What  a  notion  mult  we  form  of 
you,  fir,  when  we  hear  you  affirming  coolly  fuch  pal¬ 
pable  falfehoods !  Altho5  you  have  no  refpeft  for  pof- 
tenty  or  the  prefent  generation,  yet  reverence  your- 
felf- 

He  fiiuore  to  offer  unto  the  Lord  the  man  that  Jhould 
eat .  No,  fir,  he  did  not  do  this.  He  prohibited 
eating,  and  fwore  to  put  any  one  to  death,  who 
ihould  tranfgrefs  this  order.  Jonathan  woujd  have 
been  put  to  death  for  having  difobeyed  the  order  of 
his  general,  and  having  incurred  by  his  difobedience 
thatcurfe,  that  punifhment  which  had  been  juft  de¬ 
nounced,  but  he  would  not  have  been  facrificed  to 
the  Lord.  To  be  punifhed  capitally  is  not  to  be  fa¬ 
crificed.  When  your  kings  engage  by  oath  never  to 
pardon  duellifts,  and  that  in  confequence  of  this, 
fuch  offenders  are  put  to  death,  is  this  a  facrifice  of¬ 
fered  unto  the  Lord  ? 


§  6.  Whether  it  is  a  difipute  ofi words,  that  the  Jews 
facrijiced  men  to  the  divinity  or  not . 

Lafily,  we  read  the  following  extraordinary  rea¬ 
soning  in  your  Melanges.  cc  Learned  men  have  can- 
vailed  this  queftion,  whether  the  Jews  really  facri- 
**  fisced  men  to  God,  as  fo  many  other  nations  did. 
“  This  is  a  verbal  difpute.  Thofe  whom  this  nation 
cC  devoted,  were  not  fiaughtered  on  an  altar  with  re- 
“  ligious  rites,  but  notwithftanding  they  were  really 
fC  offered  up.’5 

Ifi  learned  men  have  canvaffed  this  quefition> 
it  is  a  proof  that  they  have  fometimes  canvaffed  very 
ridiculous  ones.  They  muft  have  known  how  much 
the  Jewifh  law  condemned  thefe  practices  of  idola- 
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ters,  and  this  was  fufficient  to  perfuadethem  that  the 
law  never  prefcribed  thefe  facrifices. 

It  Is  a  d if  pule  about  words.  If  it  is  fo,  and  you 
look  uPon  it  as  fuch,  why  do  you  return  to  it  fo  of¬ 
ten  ?  Why  do  you  repeat  it  over  and  over  to  us  in  fo 
many  different  ways  ?  A  dilpute  about  words  ou^ht 
not  to  engage  fo  much  of  your  attention. 

Bill:  again  how  do  you  prove  that  this  is  a  verbal 
dnpute .  Thefe  whom  this  nation  devoted ,  you  fay 
were  not  Slaughtered  on  an  altar  with  religious  rites’. 
Irue,  fir,  but  you  do  not  lay  all?  add  to  this  that 
they  never  were  offered  up  to  the  divinity,  and  con- 
lequently  that  theie  were  not  real  facrifices.  Other- 
wde  we  mu  It  luppofe,  that  every  enemy,  every  re- 
belhous  citizen  killed  in  a  city  taken  by  florin,  is  fa- 
crihced  to  God.  What  a  number  of  facrifices  then 
muft  have  been  offered  up  on  the  fingle  night  of  St. 

But  you  fay,  notwithstanding  they  were  really  offer- 

woi-d  ’  at  IS’ they  were  kiiied’ y°u  PIa7  uP°ri 

We  conclude  by  repeating,  fir,  that  in  the  2oth 

^am0r»2r  «  a,P/,°fLeviticUS’  n°  are 

’  b  ,  (Jrea,'lful  pumfhmerit,  notorious  ven¬ 
geance.  ihofe  who  were  devoted  by  publick  autho- 
my  were  put  to  death,  but  they  were  L  o  fit  red  up 
n  languages  there  is  a  proper  name  for  every  thine,  - 
he  who  calls  that  an  offering  and  a  facrifice,  which 

°  ca  Perialry  or  death  and  military  execution,  is 
guilty  o.  an  evident  abufe  of  words,  and  of  an  arbi 

trary  confufion  of  ideas.  ,  ’anjoianai^- 

No  one  difputes  but  human  facrifices  were  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Canaanites,  Egyptians  Carth-ioim, 

numeraWeTeft’^’ ,lilftfry  ?nforms  us  of  this  5  in¬ 
numerable  tefinnonies  of  weight  confirm  it.  There 

ro’ls  S-”°o-ieS  3nd  apP°inted  timesfor  thefe  barba- 
them  -  iVhef  ernmeiAandrellgion  ecllially  tolerated 
Vidi  -r  W  n  PTfS  flauShtered  thefe  unhappy 
S’  their  bIood  fl<>wed  upon  the  altars,  and'tiv 

T  t 


people  offered  them  up  unto  their  gods  as  the  fittejl 
oblation  for  meriting  their  favour  and  averting  their 
vengeance.  Such  inftances  fnould  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  hiltcry  of  our  fathers  ;  then  you  would 
have  been  believed  ;  but  an  ill-interpreted  text. and  a 
childifh  equivocation  are  not  fufficient  authorities  for 
charging  them  with  fo  deteftable  a  crime,  which  they 
went  to  punifh  in  the  people  of  Canaan,  a  worlhip 
which  their  law  clearly  forbids,  and  of  which  you 
fcarcely  find  one  example  in  all  their  annals,  and 
that  too  condemned  by  thofe  who  acknowledge  it, 
and  which  has  not  been  followed  by  any  one  of  the 

nation.  ' 

Yes,  fir,  fo  far  from  thinking  that  our  law  pre- 

fcribes  or  approves  thofe  barbarous  mages,  any  one 

who  is  the  leaft  acquainted  with  our  hiitory  and  laws, 

will  confefs,  that  the  abolition  of  thefe  horrid  rites 

is  owing  to  our  religion,  and  to  the  others  which 

fprang  from  it.  And  you,  a  learned  writer  and  im-> 

nartial  philofopher,  come  and  accufe  our  fathers  o» 

this  praftice  1  Truly  you  mull  be  very  lure  of  your 

readers,  fince  you  are  not  afraid  leaft  the  mamrelr 

falfehood  of  thefe  charges  fhould  give  them  a  bad 

opinio®  of  your  knowledge  or  your  ability. 

We  are,  &c. 
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Letter  from  Joseph  Ben  Jonathan  to  David 
Winker,  concerning  the  following  Jhort  comment  a* 
ry. 

Dear  David* 

IRecieved  the  new  extracts  of  our  friend  Aaron's 

w  I 

Work  which  yen  fent  me.  I  have  tranflated  them* 
and  publifhed  them  under  the  form  of  a  commenta^ 
ry  as  well  as  the  former. 

This  form  feems  to  have  generally  pleafed  ;  and 
indeed  it  has  fome  advantages.  Behdes  its  caufing 
variety,  it  prefents  the  difficulties  to  the  reader  in  a 
more  diftinct  manner*  and  expreffed  in  the  very 
words  of  the  author.  The  anfwers  follow,  and  if 
they  are  fatisfadtery,  they  are  more  eafily  apprehend¬ 
ed  in  this  way. 

Refides,  as  I  told  you  before,  commentaries  are 
coming  again  into  fafhion,  with  this  difference  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  commentators  of  this  age  are  very 
far  from  being  enamoured  with  their  text.  If  Aa¬ 
ron  does  not  love  his,  no  one  will  have  reafon  to  be 
.fiirprized  ;  it  is  the  faffiion  of  the  times.  If  any 
one  ffiould  complain  of  this,  he  can  flielter  himfelf 
under  great  authorities,  you  underftand  me,  and 
what  is  (till  better,  under  good  reafons. 

Adieu,  prefent  our  worthy  friend  my  bell  wiffies 
for  his  profperitv,  and  believe  me  fincerely  and  ten¬ 
derly* 

&  ^ 


Vour’s 
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A  SHORT  COMMENTARY 

EXTRACTED  FROM  A  GREATER. 

lor  the  ufe  of  Mr.  Voltaire,  and  of  th of e  who  read 

his  works . 

first  extract. 

Of  Abraham,  whether  he  ever  exijlcd.  Who  he  was + 

JLjIKE  all  great  men,  fir,  you  are  born  to  rule  the 
age  you  live  in,  and  to  reform  all  its  prejudices. 
Ihe  title  of  commentator  was  become  (i)  the  low-eft 
in  literature.  You  have  deigned  to  take  it  up  ,  it 
is  now  ennobled,  people  on  every  fide  .flock  to  af¬ 
lame  it  alter  you.  Happy  the  man  that  can  fuftain 
it  with  like  talents  and  fuccefs  ! 

By  your  comments  on  the  great  Corneille,  on  the- 
excellent  author  of  the  Treadle  on  Crimes  and  Pu~ 
nifhraents,  &c.  you  have  done  honour  to  their 
works,  and  Ramped  an  additional  value  on  them. 
Might  we  expect  by  commenting  on  your’s,  to  have 
the  happinefs  of  contributing  to  their  perfection  ? 
T  his  defire  at  leaft,  we  may  fay,  animates  us,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  defence  of  our  facred  writings,  it  is  our  prin¬ 
cipal  objeft. 

And  therefore  we  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  extoll¬ 
ing;  the  beauties  that  fhine  forth  in  every  part  of  your 
writings.  Unhappy  they  indeed  who  want  the  help 
of  a  commentator  to  perceive  them  !  We  think  to 
contribute  more  effectually  to  your  credit,  by  laying 
before  you  thofe  little  inaccuracies  which  you  have 

(i)  rhe  lonvejl  in  literature.  This  was  Pope’s  opinion.  “  From  an  au- 
u  thor,”  he  fays,  “  ?  became  a  tranlJator,  from  a  tranflalsr,  a  commentator* 

*  I  fha.II  toon  be  nothing  at  ail/1  Mdit , 
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"fallen  into,  on  fubjedts  which  intereft  us,  and  of 
which  you  fametimes  fpeak,  without  having  fufficient- 
ly  dived  into  them. 

We  hope,  fir,  that  you  will  look  favourably  on 
this  our  zeal.  You  have  too  great  a  regard  for  truth 
to  be  offended  at  thofe  who  fhew  it  to  you  with  all 
that  deference  and  refpedt  which  are  due  to  you. 

Let  us  then  begin  by  the  hiftory  of  Abraham. 

§  1.  Whether  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  is  certain ,  and 
whether  the  fews  defeend  from  this  patriarch . 

The  jews  boaft  of  their  defeent  from  Abraham  ; 
this  defeent  is  their  glory,  which  you  want  to  rob 
them  of.  With  a  view  to  this,  you  begin  your  cri¬ 
tical  enquiries  on  this  patriarch,  by  comparing  his 
hiftory  to  thofe  fables  which  are  told  of  fome  fa¬ 
mous  characters  of  antiquity. 

Text.  “  Abraham  is  one  of  thofe  names  fa- 
cc  mous  in  Ana  Minor  and  Arabia,  like  Thaut  anions 

y  o 

€C  the  Egyptians,  Zoroafter  among  the  Perfians,  &c.  1 

<4  people  better  known  by  their  celebrity,  than  by 
€c  well-attefted  hiftory,  (Philofoph.  Diet.  art.  Abra- 

ham.)” 

Comment.  The  hiftory  of  Thaut,  Zoroafter.  &c. 
are  indeed  not  the  beft  attefted.  Of  thefe  famous 
names  we  fcarcely  know  any  thing  but  uncertain 
faffs,  dubious  dates,  falfe  or  contradictory  ac¬ 
counts. 

But  fincerely,  do  you  really  believe,  fir,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  is  not  better  known  to  us  ?  Muft  we  remind 
you  that  we  have  his  hiftory  connected  and  particu¬ 
lar,  written  by  an  hiftorian  who  was  near  his  time, 
and*  whofe  great-grand-father  lived  above  thirty 
years  with  this  patriarch's  grandfon  ? 

In  this  hiftory,  the  exadt  and  impartial  hiftorian 
informs  us  of  the  origin  and  native  country  of  this 
great  man,  of  his  travels,  his  virtues  and  failings. 

He  there  points  out  to  the  Hebrews,  who  were  re¬ 
turning  into  the  country  which  Abraham  had  inha- 
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bited,  the  places  where  the  patriarchy  his  fon  and 
grandfon  had  redded,  the  altars  they  had  built,  the 
wells  they  had  dug,  the  lands  which  they  had  ac^ 
quired,  the  kings  and  nations  with  whom  they  had 
dealings  or  alliances.  He  enters  into  the  fame  par¬ 
ticulars  on  the  various  places  which  his  twelve  great- 
grandfons  had  rendered  famous  by  their  adventures 
or  their  crimes.  Is  this  the  way  in  which  men  gene^ 
rally  fpeak  of  a  fabulous  perfcn  ? 

As  a  proof  of  their  defcent  from  this  patriarch* 
the  Jews  produce  their  genealogies,  which  are  look-* 
ed  upon  among  them  as  authentic  genealogies,  on 
■which  were  founded  not  only  the  hope  and  common, 
right  of  the  nation  to  the  polfeffion  of  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  but  alfo  the  refpeftive  rights  of  each  tribe,  and 
of  every  individual  in  each  tribe.  Tell  us,  fir,  what 
ancient  family  can  produce  titles  fo  inconteftible  of 
their  defcent. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  Jews  are  not  the  only 
people  who  claim  the  title  of  Abraham’s  defcen- 
dants  ;  the  Ifinnaelite- Arabians  boaft  of  it  too.  Thug 
two  nations,  according  to  you ,fo  different ,  that  if  wt? 
judge  of  them  by  the  examples  of  our  modern  hi  dories,  it 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  that  they  could  have  the  fajne 
origin  ;  two  nations  ever  jealous,  ever  enemies  of 
each  other,  fo  far  from  mutually  difputing  this  com¬ 
mon  defcent,  join  in  attefting  it  to  the  whole  earth, 
and  both  of  them  bear  in  their  fiefh  the  proof  and 
(lamp  of  it. 

The  teflimony  of  thefe  two  nations,  alt  ho’  ftrong 
in  itfelf,  is  yet  confirmed  by  that  of  two  other  na¬ 
tions,  who  are  alfo  neighbours  and  enemies,  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  who  fay  they  defeend 
from  the  nephew  of  Abraham  ;  and  it  is  alfo  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  nations  of  Canaan,  who  by  the  name 
of  Hebrews,  which  they  gave  to  our  fathers,  declar¬ 
ed  them  ftrangersto  their  country,  and  originally 
coming  from  beyond  the  Euprates. 
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Infhort,  the  God  whom  the  Jews  worfhippcd,  the 
religion  which  they  profefled,  tne  land  which  they 
lived  on,  the  monuments  which  they  had  before 
their  eyes,  their  traditions,  their  feriptures,  every 
thing  announced  Abraham.  It  alter  tnis  number 
of  proofs,  the  existence  ot  the  patriarch,  ami  the  de¬ 
scent  ot  the  Jews  arc  not  well-attefted  la  As,  there  u. 
not  a  well-attefted  faA  in  all  ancient  hiftory,  And 
yet  you  fay  confidently, 

Text.  “  The  Jews  boaft  of  their  defeent  from 
fC  Abraham,  as  the  Franks  do  from  HeAor,  and 
cc  the  Britons  from  Tubal.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Probably  then  the  franks  and  Britons 
have  their  genealogies  alio  ;  their  religion,  govern¬ 
ment,  the  common  and  respective  rights  ot  the  ci¬ 
ties,  and  of  private  perfons,  every  thing  among' 
them  tends  to  this  point  ;  every  thing  fuppofes  and 
demonftrates  this  defeent  ?  Their  neighbours,  their 
enemies  agree  in  it  ;  their  writers  at teft  it,  and  mo¬ 
numents  of  every  kind  confirm  this  tefiimony. 

Truly,  fir,  one  is  apt  to  lote  all  patience,  who  ccn- 
fiders  that  multitude  of  conneAed  faAs  which  efta- 
blilh  the  defeent  of  the  Jews,  and  then  hears  a  cele¬ 
brated  writer  coolly  comparing  thefe  inconteftible 
titles  to  the  vain  pretenfions  of  the  Franks  and  the 
Britons.  However  let  us  not  be  too  haftv,  but  lif- 
ten  without  paflion  to  your  extraordinary  arguments 
on  this  head. 

§  2.  Traditions  of  the  Arabians  concerning  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  whether  they  defray  the  tejiimony  of  the  Jewijb 
writers. 

In  order  to  caft  a  doubt  on  the  hiftory  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  you  mix  forne  Arabian  fables  with  the  accounts 
of  our  faci-ed  writings,  and  feigning  merely  to  attack 
thefe  fabulous  traditions,  you  fay, 

Text.  “  I  fpeak  here  only  of  prophane  hiftory,  for 
tc  we  have  fuch  deference  for  the  Jewifii  hiftory  as  we 
**  ought  to  have.  We  are  only  fpeaking  to  ths 
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«  Arabians.”  (Philofophical  Dictionary,  article 
Abraham* 

Comment.  You  are  onlyfpeaking  to  the  Arabians! 
U  e  underltand  you,  fir,  what  need  of  diffimulation  ? 
}  ou  enJ°y  this  long  time  the  noble  privilege  of  far¬ 
ing  whatever  comes  into  your  head.  Take  off  the 
rnafk,  and  attack  us  without  difguile. 

fEX  r'c  “  i  hey  teli  us  that  he  (Abraham)  was  the 

ion  of  a  potter,  that  he  built  Mecca  and  died 
there,  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Altho*  the  Arabians  fay  that  Abraham 
was  the  ion  of  a  potter,  yet  Genefis  does  not  fav  it. 
\  ou  might  have  fpared  yourfelf  the  trouble  of 
aiuibnig  this  to  it  (i)  as  you  do.  A  critick  of  your 
reputation  fliould  be  a  little  more  exaft,  fir. 
f  T/je  Arabians  tell  us ,  &c.  What  Arabians  ?  Is  ft 
tne  ancient  ?  1  ou  have  not  their  books.  Is  it  the 
modern  Arabians  ?  But  the  modern,  who  are  pof- 
terior  to  Moles  by  2000  years,  are  writers  without 
Ci Med!  knowledge  or  taffe,  and  exceedingly  ignorant 
or  every  tiling  that  preceded  the  Hegira.  You  al¬ 
low  this  >  ourfelf,  and  you  leave  pure  fprings,  to 
go  and  draw  out  of  thofe  muddy  waters  !  Do  you 
oppoxc  inch  authorities  to  that  of  a  judicious  wri¬ 
ter,  welbinftructed,  and  who  lived  nearly  at  the 
fame  time  ? 

^7 he  Arabians  fay  that  Abraham  built  Mecca . 
\\Ted,  fir,  wnat  matters  it  whether  they  fay  it  or 
not  Or  what  are  thefe  Arabian  fables  to  us  ?  Does 
g  follow  that  becaufe  the  Arabians  make  Abraham 
oie  builder  01  Mecca,  the  exiflence  of  tile  patriarch 
is  doubtful,  and  the  defeent  of  the  lews  uncertain  ? 
Mull  well-attefled  faffs  be  denied,  becaufe  ignorant 
writers  have,  fo  many  ages  after,  mixed  fabulous 
ftories  with  them. 

§  3.  Traditions  of  the  Perfians  concerning  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  whether  the  books  in  which  the  Perfians  fpeak  of 
this  patriarch  are  prior  to  thofe  of  the  Jews. 

(1)  As  you  Jo.  See  Philofophical  Dictionary.  (Article  Abraham.) 
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From  the  Arabian  traditions  you  go  to  thofe  of 
the  Per  flans,  and  you  would  almoft  make  us  believe 
that  Abraham  was  a  Perfian. 

*  Text.  u  Probably  the  Jewifh  nation  knew  the 
<c  name  of  Abraham  only  thro5  the  Babylonians/' 
(Ibid.) 

Comment.  Probably.  Thus  you  oppofe  probabi¬ 
lities  and  conjectures  to  a  multitude  of  faCts,  to  mo¬ 
numents,  to  traditions,  to  hiftory,  to  the  records 
of  a  nation,  even  to  the  teftimcwiy  of  its  enemies, 
&c.  !  And  what  fort  of  probabilities  too  ! 

*  i  hey  knew  the  name  of  A  bra  him  only  thro 9  the  Baby¬ 
lonians.  What  is  your  meaning  here,  fir  ?  Is  it 
that  Abraham  was  a  Galdean  ?  Our  writings  atteft 
it  and  we  believe  it.  Or  that  our  fathers  were  not 
acquainted  with  that  name  until  after  they  removed 
to  Babylon  ?  This  affertion  requires  proofs,  produce 
yours. 

Text.  fiC  This  name  of  Bram,  Abram,  Ibrahim, 
“  was  famous  in  Perna.”  (Ibid.) 

Comment.  Yes,  but  when  did  it  begin  to  be  fa¬ 
mous  there  r  Was  it  before  the  Hebrews  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  ?  Or  was  it  after  they  were  fpread 
thro5  Perfa,  and  gave  this  name  celebrity  there  ? 
You  fhould  have  cleared  that  up.  Perhaps  you  are 
going  to  do  it. 

Text.  cc  The  Perfians  pretended  that  this  Abra- 
“  ham,  or  Ibrahim,  was  from  the  country  of  Bac- 
cc  tna,  and  that  he  lived  near  the  city  of  Balek." 
(Philofophy  of  Hiflory,  Article  Abraham.) 

Comment.  But  did  they  pretend  this  before  the 
times  in  which  the  jews  place  the  birth  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ? 

Text.  cc  In  him  they  refpeCted  a  prophet  of  the 
£C  religion  of  Zoroafter.”  (Ibid.) 

Comment.  They  might  have  done  more,  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  you. 

Text.  “  Many  learned  men  pretend  that  he  was 
the  fame  lawgiver  whom  the  Greeks  call  Zoroaf* 
4£  ter. 55  (Philofophical  Dictionary.) 
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Comment.  Many  learned  men .  Why  do  you  not 
name  them  ?  We  have  always  an  ill  opinion  of  thefe 
vague  quotations,  and,  you  know,  t/ith  good  rea- 
fon.  Pray,  fir,  name  thefe  learned  men,  and 
then  we  fliall  fee  what  refpedt  is  due  to  their  autho¬ 
rity. 

Pretend  that  he  was  the  fame  lawgiver ,  &c.  But 
do  thefe  learned  men  acknowledge  only  one  Zoro- 
after  ;  or  more  than  one  ?  At  what  period  do  they 
place  them  ?  This  date  is  of  confequence  }  we  re¬ 
quire  it  from  you,  and  you  do  not  fix  it. 

0)  Many  learned  men,  fir,  ancient  and  modern, 
diftinguifh  two  Zoroafters  ;  one  who  lived  under 
Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  and  was  confequently 
many  centuries  pofterior  to  the  father  of  the  faithful. 
The  other  is  of  uncertain  date,  but  fome  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  place  him  five  or  fix  hundred  years  before  Darius, 
and  others  farther  back  Hill. 

If  your  learned  men  fpeak  of  that  Zoroafter  who 
was  a  cotemporary  of  Darius,  the  period  is  too  re¬ 
cent  to  prove  any  thing  againft  our  writings.  And 
if  it  be  the  ancient  Zoroafter  whom  they  confound 
with  Abraham,  permit  us  to  alk  you  on  what  foun¬ 
dation  they  do  it. 

Text.  6C  The  ancient  religion  of  all  the  nations 

from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Oxus,  was  called  Kijh 

Ibrahim ,  Millat  Ibrahim.”  (Ibid.) 

Comment.  The  ancient  religion .  This  expreflion 
is  very  vague,  fir,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  of  it. 

Some  learned  men,  fir,  and  among  others,  the 
learned  Hyde,  Prideaux,  Pocock,  &c.  diftinguifh 
two  ancient  religions  of  the  Perfians ;  the  one  before, 
the  other  under  Zoroafter  the  cotemporary  of  Dari¬ 
us,  who,  they  fay,  reformed  the  ancient  worfhip 
of  fire,  and  taught  the  Perfians  to  acknowledge  but 
one  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world, 

(l)  Afany  learned  men,  anclenti  &e%  See  Menhirs  of  the  .Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres,  vol.  a 8.  Aut. 
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&nd  to  pay  their  homage  to  him.  We  (hall  willing¬ 
ly  grant  that  this  reformation  was  called  Kijh  Ibra¬ 
him,  Millat' Ibrahim ;  but  that  the  ancient  religion 
of  thefe  nations,  the  religion  that  was  profeffed  be¬ 
fore  Abraham  was  known  by  the  Hebrews,  was  call¬ 
ed  Kijh  Ibrahim ,  is  what  ought  to  be  proved,  and 
what,  we  give  you  notice,  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
prove.  But  yet  you  fay, 

Text.  u  This  is  confirmed  by  all  the  enquiries 

made  on  the  fpot  by  the  learned  Hyde.”  (Ibid.) 

Have  you  read  Hyde,  fir,  We  never  make  bets  ; 
but  the  chances  are  that  you  have  not. 

No,  fir,  you  have  not  read  Hyde  ;  if  you  had, 
you  would  have  taken  care  not  to  bring  him  in. 
\rou  are  too  fond  of  truth,  fir,  and  too  cunning. 

We  have  not  now  the  work  of  this  learned  man 
before  us ;  but  we  have  it  prefent  enough  in  our 
m:nds,  to  be  able  to  affure  you,  that  the  learned 
Hyde  is  of  a  quite  different  opinion  from  you,  and 
that  he  is  fo  far  from  believing  that  the  Perfian  tra¬ 
ditions  and  writings  invalidate  the  accounts  given  of 
Abraham  in  the  feriptures,  that  he  thinks  thofe  tra¬ 
ditions  and  writings  confirm  them. 

Hyde  does  indeed  fay,  that  by  his  enquiries  made  on 
the  fpot ,  it  appears  that  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Perfians,  the  religion  of  Zoroafter,  was  called  Kijh 
Ibrahim ,  Millat  Ibrahim  ;  but,  fir,  the  learned  Hyde 
acknowledges  only  one  Zoroafter,  the  cotemporary 
of  the  fon  of  Iiyftafpes,  who  was  pofterior  to  the 
removal  of  the  Jewifh  nation  to  Babylon  ;  he  affures 
us,  that  this  Zoroafter  had  been  inftru&ed  in  the 
*  Jewifh  religion,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  their 
do&rines,  and  had  improved  himfelf  by  their  writ¬ 
ings  ;  that  moft  of  the  Perfian  writers  agree  in  this, 
and  that  agreeably  to  this  pcrfuaficn,  they  call  their 
religion  the  religion  of  Abraham. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Hyde  ;  and 
you,  fir,  who  quote  Hyde  and  reft  on  his  authority, 
come  and  tell  us,  that  the  jews  borrowed  their  reli¬ 
gion  from  the  Perfians,  their  laws  alfo,  and  the 


*  *  Q 
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name  of  their  patriarch  ;  and^that  the  fma  l  fewifh 
nation ,  which  is  of  very  late  date ,  had  no  dodrines 
nor  fixed  religion  ;  in  a  word ,  did  not  know  how  to 
write  until  after  its  removal  into  Babylon  !  Between 
ourfelves  be  it  faid,  fir,  this  is  carrying  the  abuie  of 
a  great  name  very  far. 

Inflead  of  Hyde,  whom  probably  you  never  read, 
and  who  is  really  neither  an  eafy  nor  a  pleafing  wri¬ 
ter,  open  the  learned  memoirs  of  I’ Abbe  Foucher  on 
the  religion  of  (i)  the  ancient  Per  bans  ;  and  you  will 
find  that  he  fpeaks  nearly  in  the  fame  terms  with 
Hyde.  He  diftinguilhes,  it  is  true,  and  thisds  an 
happy  idea,  two  Zoroafters,  of  which  he  thinks  the 
cotemporary  of  Darius  was  the  fecond.  But  upon 
the  whole  he  believes  with  Pocock,  Reland,  tri- 
deaux,  and  the  oriental  writers  mentioned  by  Hyde, 
that  this  Zoroafter  was  a  Jew,  and  had  been  a  cliici- 
ple  of  Daniel,  or  of  fome  other  of  thole  illuftrious 
Hebrews  who  Were  raifed  to  the  highefi  employments 
by  the  kings  of  Perfia  ;  that  from  a  Jew  he  became 

chief  of  th 


gion  accora 


e  Magi,  that  he  reformed  the  Perfian  reli- 
din^  to  that  of  his  anceftors  ;  that  with  this 

O  .  „  ,  n  »  r  r.  „ 


view  he  gave  a  fublimer  fenfe  to  the  worjhip  of  five, 
announced  the  unity  of  God,  the  necefiity  oi  v.'cr- 

fhipping  him  only,  &c.  . 

He  adds,  that  this  cunning  importer,  tuter  having 

carefully  collected  what  remained  of  the  books  of  the 
ancient  Zoroafter,  and  what  was  known  of  him  by 
tradition,  compiled  the  whole,  having  added 
of  his  own,  and  publiflied  it  under  tne  name  01  t  ie 
ancient  Zoroafter;  that  not  being  Satisfied  wun  tne 
credit  he  acquired  by  this  great  name,  he  wrote  ome 

books  under  the  title  of  Abraham,  in  ome*  to  ^vv 

that  this  patriarch,  who  was  then  fo  highly  revered 
in  the  eaft,  had  been  one  ot  the  great  partisans  of 
the  religion  of  fire,  when  underftood  according  to 
his  explanation  ;  that  from  thence  this  religion  was 
called  Kith  Ibrahim,  Millat  Ibrahim. 

(t)  T u  ancient  .Seethe  Memoirs, cl  the  Academy  of  Belles  Let. 

tresj  vol.  2]. 
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And  this  learned  academician  gives  us  a  J>roof, 
with  Prideaux,  Reland,  Pocock,  Hyde,  &c.  that 
the  books  of  Zoroafter,  thofe  very  books  with  which 
you  have  often  upbraided  us  in  a  triumphant  man¬ 
ner,  were  written  by  a  Jew,  or  by  a  perloii  v.ul  ac  ¬ 
quainted  with  the  Jewifh  religion  ;  it  is  tins,  we  nee 
a  ftriking  conformity  between  thofe  writings  am 
ours  ;  not  only  fome  laws  are  found  in  tnein  very  h- 
milar  to  thofe  of  Moles  on  the  iliftinftion  of  animals, 
clean  and  unclean,  the  keeping  the.  {acral  fne  uj>, 
the  payment  of  tythes,  the  confervation  of  the  pi  ieh- 
hood  in  the  fame  family,  the  confecraticn  ox  the 
chief  magi,  &c.  butbefides,  the  author  ufes  in  many 
places  the  thoughts  and  words  of  our  itriptUies  hy 
partly  copies  the  pfalms  of  David,  he  relates  tne  n*!- 
tory  of  the  creation  nearly  in  the  fame  tenns  witn 
tfeiiefis,  he  fpeaks  of  Adam,  Abranam,  jofeph, 
Mofes,  Solomon,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  that  our 

facred  writers  do.  .  r 

This  is  the  information,  fir,  which  l’Abbe  Fou- 
cher  can  give  you  ;  and  he  has  (i)  already  taught 
you  fomething,  if  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  read 
the  laid  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres. 


(0  Already  t aright  you fomething.  The  Following:  note  is  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  i’ Abbe  Foueher’s  Memoirs  “  Mr.  Voltaire,  by  a  very  estt act thna- 
ry  miftake,  transforms  the  title  of  a  book  into  a  man.  (  l  nis  wor.c  isc...~ 

lcd.  Sadder.)  Zoroafler,  he  fays,  in  tl:  nur'ilingi  preftr'vci  \y  Sadder ,  feigns  ihai 
•God,  lyfc.  The  author  «f  the  Sadder  is  oivy  known  under  the  name  ot  .»*e  icn- 
fcah  Befides,  this  Magi  did  not  preferve  the  writings  of  Zoroafter,  but  pre¬ 
tended  to  give  an  abridgement  of  them.  I  would  venture  to  lay  a  wager  t.*..< 
Mr. Voltaire  never  read  the  Sadder,  nor  Mr.  Hyde’s  book.” 

Sihce  this  l’ Abbe  Foucher's  remark,  Mr.  Voltaire  has  poke  with  tr.ora 
exadbnefs  of  the  Sadder .  1  hers  is  confequently  great  rtafon  to  believe  that 

IVibbe  Foucher  has  taught  him,  tlmt  the  Sadder  was  a  poem  and  not  a  nun. 
But  the  illuftrious  writer  will  not  allow  that  he  is  obliged  to  the  learned  aca¬ 
demician  for  this  information  ;  he  denies  lv.s  having  madrplns  nullakc.  It 
would  have  been  more  honourable  to  o  wn  it,  and  thank  l’ Abb©  Fouclur  Tor 
redifying  it-  Voltaire  may  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  great  man  too,  ,v?h- 
out  underftanding  the  Perfian  language,  and  being  acquainted  will,  the  - 
tier  ;  but  how  eve  r  fome  thanks  are  due  to  thole  who  in  !rud  u>.  Aut. 

It  la  certainly  with  relation  to  this  miftake  of  Mr.  Voltaire,  th  it  werc'  d 
tl)C  following  words  in  a  work  called,  Defence  cj  the  Becks  vf  is.  e  O.J  »*,  an..~?  i. 
il  At  leaf!  the  philofopher  knows  now  that  the  $  wider  is  a  mu  a.  i  believe  in; 
did  not  know  fo  much  fome  years  ago  ”  Mr.  Voltaire  s  amwm  to  1  Abbe 

Foucher’s  note,  has  given  no  fatidaition  to  any  one*  A  drug  ar.lv.  tr  ; 

••  <  © 

proof.  Edit, 


la  l  # 
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But  pcrnaps  you  prefer  to  the  opinions  of  Hvde 
Prideaux,  and  l’Abbe  Toucher,  that  of  the  bold  and 
induftrious  academician  who  travelled  into  Judea, 
imo.  the  mi  dll  of  the  Perfes,  and  who  after  having 
ftudied  amongll  tnera  their  ancient  language,  has 
tranflated  into  your  language  the  fo  much  extolled 
Zend-Avefta,  which  he  has  lately  publilhed.  But 
this  learned  man,  fir,  is  not  more  favourable  to  you, 
than  thole  we  have  juft  named* 

Indeed  IVIr.  Anquetil  does  not  think  that  Zoroafler 
\\as  a  Jew,  or  that  he  borrowed  his  doctrines  of  the 
Jews ;  he  believes  him  a  Perfian  by  birth,  and  a  de- 
feendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  that  country  ;  but  he 
reprefents  him  to  us  as  going  from  Irak  to  Babylon 
to  ftudy  mathematicks,  aftronomy,  all  the  fciences, 
and  then  teaching  them  in  that  capital,  where  he  had 
Pytnagoras  for  a  dilciple.  He  reprefents  him  to  us, 
as  “  informing  himfelf  of  doftrines  ’till  then  (t)  un- 
“  known  to  him,  as  transported  at  the  fight  of  thofe 
“  traditions  which  instruct  him  in  the  origin  of  the 
tc  human  race,  and  in  the  caufe  of  all  thofe  evils 
“  which  opprefs  it.”  Now  at  what  time  was  Zoroaf- 


ter  engaged  in  thefe  enquiries?  At  a  time,  fays  An- 
quetil,  when  the  Jews  were  well  known  in  Perfia. 
And  let  us  add  on  our  fide,  at  a  time  when  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Ifaiah,  which  were  fhewn  to  Cyrus,  the 
ordinances  of  that  prince  and  of  his  fucceffors  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Jews  and  of  their  religion,  the  reputa¬ 
tion,  the  knowledge,  the  intereft  of  many  amongft 
them,  who  were  feen  in  the  firft  employments,  mull 
have  fpread  the  knowledge  of  their  dodlrines  and 
their  laws,  the  hiftory  and  the  names  of  their  patri¬ 
archs  through  all  the  provinces,  and  efpeciaily  thro’ 
the  capital  of  the  empire. 


(l)  Unhioivn  to  hint.  Thefe  docflrines,  fays  Mr.  Anquetil,  were  aferibed 
t»>  Hcomo.  But  who  was  Heomo  ?  An  ancient  legiflatorof  the  Pcrfians  !  is 
it  probable  that  a  Perfian,  of  the  birth  and  taUnts  of  Zoroafler,  was  obliged 
at  the  age  thirty,  to  go  to  Chaldea  to  learn  the  great  articles  of  the  ancient 
Icgiflator  of  the  Perfians  ?  Was  Hcomo,  Abraham  ?  That  this  patriarch, 
when  he  was  quitting  Chaldea,  taught  there  the  principles  of  the  exigence, 
unity  of  God,  c  c.  is  what  all  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  writers  hold.  But 
this  opinion  does  not  invalidate  the  JewTu  monuments.,  nor  what  they  relate 
ef  Abraham  :  quite  the  contrary.  Aut, 
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This  learned  academician  does  not  admit  either,  fa 
great  a  conformity  between  our  books  and  Zoroaf- 
ter’s,  as  Pocock,  Prideaux,  PAbbe  Foucher,  the 
authors  quoted  by  Hyde,  &c.  but  befides  that,  Mr. 
Anquetil  allows  that  the  Zend-Avefta  does  not  con¬ 
tain  all  the  works  of  the  Ferfian  Law  giver,  and  that 
the  oriental  writers  quoted  by  Hyde,  may  have  feen 
fome  of  them  in  Perfia  that  were  not  known  in  In¬ 
dia  ;  this  learned  man  does  not  deny  that  there  is 
fome  conformity  even  between  thole  books  which  he 
has  tranllated  and  ours.  There  are  indeed  fome 
(i)  prayers,  (2)  laws  and  doctrines  very  fimilar  to 
ours.  There  is  a  Supreme  Being,  Eternal  Creator  of 
the  world,  and  the  origin  of  all  other  beings,  a  fmg!e 
man  and  woman,  fir  It  parents  of  the  human  race, 
their  temptation,  their  fall,  the  great  ferpent  their 
enemy  and  the  enemy  of  all  their  pofterity,  &c.  Or- 
mufd  fays  in  it,  I  am ,  a  word  of  light,  O  Zoroaf- 

ter,  which  1  command  you  to  announce  to  the 
cc  wdiole  world.” 

If  this  clear  conformity  of  expreffions,  laws  and 
doctrines,  is  but  the  efiedt  of  chance,  or  as  Mr.  An¬ 
quetil  thinks,  a  confequence  of  the  ancient  traditions 
of  mankind,  it  certainly  does  not  prove  that  the  Per- 
fian  legillator  borrowed  his  laws  and  doctrines  from 
the  Jews;  but  for  the  very  fame  reafon  it  cannot  prove 
that  the  Jews  borrowed  Pneir’s  from  the  Perfians. 
Thus,  fir,  all  the  little  arguments  which  you  have 
drawn,  fometimes  from  the  conformity  of  our  laws 
and  dodtrines  with  thole  of  the  Perfians,  and  from 
the  names  of  Ibrahim ,  Kifh  Ibrahim ,  & c.  will  fall  to 
the  ground  under  the  reafonin^s  of  Anquetil,  as  well 
as  Hyde,  Prideaux,  PAbbe  Foucher,  &c. 

(1)  Prayers.  One  of  them  begin*  thus,  “  T  implore  thee,  almighty  Or- 
muid,  let  my  cry  come  unto  thine  ear,  let  my  voice  reach  dice.”  Ant. 

(2)  Laius.  Such  are,  thole  amongft  others  quoted  above  on  the  conferva- 
tion  on  fire,  <8cc.  and  thofe  relpedling  women  in  their  inenfiruous  fcafons. 
1  hey  are  reckoned  by  thefe  laws  unclean,  every  thing  that  they  touch  is  un¬ 
clean,  they  are  to  he  confined  in  a  fe/arate  apartment,  the  hufband  is  forbid¬ 
den  under  pain  of  death  to  have  any  communication  with  his  wife.  In  a  word 
they  almoft  aie  the  fame  with  the  Xjcvitical  laws,  and  the  flight  differences 
which  appear,  fliew  plainly  on  wfiich  fide  Hand  fup.eifiition  and  the  co- 

y. 
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But  further,  fir,  obferve  how  well  you  agree  with 
the  learned  man  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking.  You 
give  us  the  Zend-Avefta  for  one  of  the  rfioji  ancient 
books  known  upon  earth  ;  you  go  (till  further,  and 
call  it  the  moft  ancient  book  in  another  place  ;  and 
Mr.  Anquetil,  whofc  intereft  it  would  be  rather  to 
throw  back  than  to  bring  forward  the  period  of  Zo~ 
roafter  and  of  his  works,  places  them  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fixth  century  before  the  chriftian  era. 
"What !  fir,  the  Zend-Avefta,  a  work  of  the  fixth 
century  before  the  chriftian  era,  is  the  moft  ancient 
book  in  the  world / 

Open  Mr.  Anquetil’s  tranfiation,  in  every  page 
you  fee  the  two  principles  ;  every  where  Ariman  con¬ 
tends  with  Ormufd  ;  and  you,  fir,  would  perfuade 
us,  that  the  two  principles  were  really  admitted  in  Per - 
fia  only  in  the  time  of  Manes. 

You  extol  the  books  of  Zofoafler  to  us,  and  his 
translator  has  boldnefs  and  fincerity  enough  to  inform 
us,  6C  that  if  we  except  feme  ideas  of  the  divinity 
which  are  noble  enough,  arid  a  fcheme  of  mora¬ 
lity  pure  enough,  thefe  famous  books  are  nothing 
but  long  litanies  ;  that  they  clafh  with  our  man- 
ner  of  thinking  and  writhing  ;  that  the  frnall  nunn 
ber  of  truths  which  they  contain,  is  as  it  were 
ci  fwallowed  up  in  a  multitude  of  puerilities  ;  that 
thefe  writings  are  fiat  and  ridiculous,  and  lull  of 
cc  as  bad  reafoning  as  the  Alcoran,  and  as  tirefome 
“  (1)  and  difgufting  as  the  Sadder.55  Such  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Anquetil’s  opinion,  the  famous 
books  of  the  Perfian  legiflator.  If  youferioufiy  com¬ 
pare  thefe  rhapfodi.es  to  the  pathetick  difeourfes  and 
fublime  poetry  of  Mofes  and  of  our  prophets,  we 
pity  you.  A  philofophical  fever  muff  in  this  cafe, 
have  much  impaired  your  take. 


€  C 


Ci 


(l)  And  dijgu fling  as  the  Sadder.  Thefe  are  the  words  of  the  Abbe  Renatt- 
dot,  freaking  of  the  Sadder,  he  cads  it  Sordidijpmus ,  and  Mr.  Voltaire  ex¬ 
tols  it  to  us  !  He  calls  j\ihe  ancient  comment  of  the  moft  ancient  book  on 
earth,  and  this  comment  is  perhaps  350  or  3C0  years  old.  A  refpeolable 
piece  of  antiquity  truly  !  Edit. 
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But  befides,  Mr.  Anquetil  holds  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  character  of  Zoroafler  himfelf.  lie 
look;  upon  him  as  a  well  informed  philofopher,  ‘  ut 
he  cannot  help  acknowledging  at  the  dune  time, 
that  this  great  man  was  an  enthufiafl,  an  impodor, 
a  perfecutor,  who,  in  order  to  eftablifh  his  religion, 
(i)  caufed  the  blood  of  nations  to  flow. 

To  return,  fir  ;  let  the  learned  form  what  fyflems 
they  pleafe  on  Zoroaller,  and  the  fleered  books  of  the 
Perfians,  it  is  evident  that  before  any  advantage  can, 
be  taken  againfl  us  from  the  conformity  of  thofe 
books  with  ours,  and  from  the  names  of  Kijh  Ibra¬ 
him,  Millat  Ibrahim  given  to  the  ancient  religion  of 
thofe  nations,  it  muft  be  proved,  and  folidly  too, 
that  thofe  Perfian  books  were  prior  to  ours,  and  that 
the  religion  which  they  taught  was  called  Kijh  Ibra¬ 
him ,  &c.  before  Abraham  was  known  of  the  He- 
brews.  Upon  this,  fir,  we  wait  for  your  proofs. 
They  may  form  a  curious  article  in  your  Qucjlions 
encyclopediques .  It  will  be  worth  while  to  fee  you 
contending  againfl  Freret,  Renaudot,  Hyde,  Pocock, 
Prideaux,  Foucher,  Anquetil,  &c.  and  fhewing  to 
all  thefe  learned  men,  that  with  all  their  application, 
their  {kill  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and 
their  enquiries  on  the  fpot,  they  are  lets  acquainted 
with  thefe  matters  than  you  are. 

§  4.  Whether  the  Indians  were  thefirji  who  knew 

A  rah  dm. 

It  is  a  proverb  in  your  country,  hr,  that  his  the 
privilege  of  travellers  to  tell  lies.  You  arc  not  a 
grear  traveller,  fir,  but  you  lead  us  very  far,  from 
Paleftine  into  Arabia,  from  Arabia  into  Per  fra,  from 
Perfia  into  India.  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  play 
the  traveller  on  us  !  However  by  travelling  with 
you,  one  may  learn  very  curious  and  fenfible  things. 

that  Abraham  was 


We  are  taught  for  inftance, 


(r)  Caufed  the  blood  of  nations  to  flow.  This  is  an  inftance  of  the  toleration 
praftifed  by  Zoroaller  and  his  Perfians.  He  declared  war  againfc  the  king 
of  I  ou ran,  to  force  him  fo  embrace  his  religion.  J  his  is  a  n  w  prooi  tha*' 

there  were  no  religious  ivur.s,  except  amongd  Jews  and  d.  ifiiius  / 
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iiril  known  in  India.  For ,  you  fay,  if  many  learned 
men  have  ajferted  that  Abraham  was  the  Xerdujl  or 
7*  or  o  after  of  the  Per  fans.  r  \  ' 

Text.  64  Others  affert  that  he  is  the  Rrama  of 
44  the  Indians,  which  is  not  demonftratedW  (Fhi- 
lofoph.  Dictionary.) 

Comment.  We  do  not  afk  you  here  the  names 
cf  thofe  learned  men  ;  we  are  acquainted  with  one 
of  mm  youiielf,  fir.  Altho5  this  opinion  is  not 
denionftrat-;.d,  yet  you  gravely  maintain  it  in  your 
Philofophy  of  Hi  (lory.  But  tho5  you  have  not  de- 
inoniricjio  :  of  this,  yet  probably  you  have  fome 
proofs  ;  let  us  lee  them. 

Text.  44  It  ;eems  that  this  name,  Bram,  Drama, 
44  Abraham,  is  one  of  the  moil  common  names 
4C  among  the  ancient  nations  of  Alia*”  (Philofophy 
ofHiftory.) 

Comment.  It  matters  not  whether  the  name  is 
common  ;  this  is  not  the  queftion  ;  but  the  queftion 
is  whether  they  are  the  fame  names.  Now  one  of 
thefe  is  an  Hebrew,  the  other  an  Indian  name ;  the 
one  fignifies  high  father  of  a  multitude ,  the  other  (i) 

; 'powerful  fpirit .  Therefore,  it  is  probable,  that 
thefe  two  names  are  very  different  both  in  derivation 
and  fenfe. 

Text.  44  The  Indians  called  their  God  Brama, 
44  and  their  Priefts  Bramins,  or  Brachmansd*  (Phi¬ 
losophical  Dictionary.) 

Comment.  Well!  does  it  follow  that  becaufe 
the  words  Brama  and  Brachman  have  fome  fimili- 
tude  to  that  of  Abraham,  that  Abraham  and  Brama 
are  the  fame  thing  ?  Does  this  reafoning  become 

(l)  To  arful fpirit.  Mr*  HolweP,  who  lived  a  fc>n£  time  in  India, 
and  there  n  undated  a  *j  eat  part  of  the  Sbajiah,  informs  us  that  the  name 
Bramah  is  derived  fror  Bram ,  fpirit,  and  Mah,  powerful.-  “  This  name, 
he  •  }  “  .  Indians  give  to  the  author  of  the  Shafak ,  by  which  they  de- 

“  ,oi'  his  fpirituality,  arid  the  divinity  cf  his  million  and  dodlrinc.  Hence 
“  his'fucceffors  aie  called  Eranv.ns,  in  order  to  fhew  that  they  have  inherit- 
«  ed  his  divine  fpirit.**  It  io  well  known  that  the  name  Abraham  comes 
f,oni  At,  father  Ram ,  elevated,  and  Hamtnon ,  multitude.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  no  other  furuMtude  between  Bramah  and  Abraham  than  that  of  found. 
Mdit. 
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you,  fir,  who  have  fo  often  ridiculed  the  Huets 
and  Bocharts,  for  building  fometimes  on  refem- 
blances  of  names  ? 

Text.  cc  This  people  (the  Indians)  whom  we 
«  account  one  of  the  earlielt  nations,  make  of  their 
“  Brama  a  foil  of  God,  who  inftructed  the  Bramas 
cc  in  the  manner  of  wofhipping  him  ;  the  veneration 
u  paid  to  this  name  paffed  quickly  from  one  people 
“  to  another.  The  Arabians,  Caldeans,  Perfians, 
“  took  it  up,  and  the  Jews  looked  upon  him  as  one 

of  their  patriarchs. 

The  Arabians,  who  traded  with  the  Indians, 
ec  were  probably  the  firft  who  had  fome  confufed 
cc  ideas  of  Brama,  who  they  called  Abrama ,  and 
cc  from  whom  they  afterwards  boafied  of  defceiid- 
(Fhilofophy  of  Hiidory.) 

Comment.  This,  fir,  is  a  noble  explanation  of 
the  Indian  derivation  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  and 
of  the  rout  he  took  from  India  to  Paleftine  ! 

Yet  you  muff  indulge  us  in  making  fome  reflexions 
here. 

The  Indians  whom  zvc  account  one  of  the  carliefl 
nations ,  &c.  When  you  account  the  Indians  one 
of  the  earliert  nations,  fir,  you  may  be  right,  but 
when  you  make  them,  in  another  place,  the  mojl 
ancient  of  all  nations,  you  are  probably  wrong. 

Make  of  their  Brama  a<  fon  of  God ,  &c.  Some¬ 
times  then  it  feems  they  make  him  their  God ,  fome¬ 
times,  a  fon  of  God ,  who  inflrucied  them  in  the  way  of 
worfhipping  him .  We  allow  it ;  but  how  long  is  it 
fince  the  Indians  make  of  their  Brama  a  fon  of  God  ? 
Are  you  very  fure  that  this  belief  of  the  Indians  was 
prior  to  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews  ?  Pleafe  to  pro¬ 
duce  your  proofs,  fir. 

The  veneration  paid  to  this  name  pa  [fed  quickly  from 
one  people  to  another.  No  one  doubts  that  the  name  of 
Abraham  paffed  quickly  thro’  the  Eaft  ;  but  one 
might  reafonably  doubt  that  this  veneration  began  in 
India. 
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The  Arabians ,  who  traded  with  the  Indians ,  wre 
probably  the  firjl ,  &c.  Might  we  a  Ik  you,  fir,  why 
ihould  the  Arabians  have  traded  in  India  before  the 
Ferfians,  who  were  fo  very  near  to  India  ?  You  can 
certainly  anfwer  this  queftion. 

Here  the  firjl  who  had  fome  confifid  ideas .  It 
would  have  been  more  to  the  advantage  of  your  fyf- 
tem  if  they  had  diftintt  ones.  Confufed  ideas  pre- 
fented  in  a  confufed  manner,  are  not  very  fit  fo? 
clearing  up  a  queftion. 

Some  conjufed  ideas  of  Brama ,  whom  they  called 
Abrama .  Nothing  more  probable  truly  !  The  deri¬ 
vation  of  thefe  two  words,  as  we  have  fhewn,  leads 
direftly  to  this. 

And  from  whom  they  afterwards  hoofed  of  defend - 
Irar  t  he  Arabians  have  boaiied  and  ftill  boaft  of 
their  del  cent  from  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation.  But  in  what  Arabian  author  have  you 
read,  fir,  tha;  the  Arabians  ever  boaiied  of  their 
defeent  from  the  Brama  of  the  Indians  ? 

The  Caldcans ,  the  Perfans ,  appropriated  it  to  them - 
f elves.  Still  affertions  and  no  proofs.  But  you 


rnr*» 


i  e xt.  <c  The  name  of  the  Indian  priefts,  and 
u  many  facied  inftitutions  of  the  Indians,  have  an 
'«  immediate  relation  to  the  name  of  Brama  ;  but, 
«  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  weftern  Afiaticks, 
“  no  fociety  of  men  was  ever  called  Abramich  ; 
“  there  is  no  rite  or  ceremony  of  that  name** 

But,  fir,  do  you  not  know  that  an  whole  nation 
bore  the  name  or  the  grandfon  of  Abraham  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  this  people  has  ufed  and  ftill  ufes  an 
extraordinary  and  painful  rite,  and  that  it  ufes  it 
merely  becaufe  it  received  it  from  Abraham  ?  ^ 

Cl~hc  name  oj  ihe  Indian  ptiejls  has  an-  ivnut aiaic 
relation  to  ihe.  name  of  Abraham.  You  muff  mean  a 
relation  of  found.  Therefore  Abraham  was  known 
by  the  Indians  before  he  was  known  by  the  Hebrews  1 

A  fine  way  of  real  oiling  ! 

What,  fir,  are  thefe  the  proofs  which  you  oppole 
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to  the  exigence  of  Abraham,  anti  to  the  defeent  of 
the  Jews,  confirmed  by  fo  many  titles!  lhis  iarely 
is  mocking  your  readers ! 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  never  did  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  Abraham  came  to  us  iroin 
the  Indians,  thro’  the  Arabians  and  Perfians.  When 
this  ridiculous  notion  came  fil'd  into  your  head,  you 
probably  at  firft  laughed  at  it,  and  probably  you  do 
fo  ftill.  But  you  know  your  readers  ;  you  know 
that  there  are  many  of  them  who  will  take  up  with 
*kny  thing.  Perhaps  you  adopt  that  mod  philoso¬ 
phical  principle,  that  it  is  very  fair  to  mock  fools. 
But  pray,  fir,  let  us  hereafter  have  more  humanity 
and  lefs  philofophy. 

SECOND  EXTRACT. 


Abraham* s  travels.  Some  /mail  geographical  mif- 
takes ,  accompanied  with  fevered  ethers.  Travels  into 


Palejiine. 

Altho’  you  obferve,  very  ingenioufly,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  was  fond  of  travelling ,  yet  you  do  not  feeni  to 
like  his  travels  ;  you  think  them  ft  range  ;  let  us  fee 
whether  they  are  really  fo  ;  and  let  us  begin  by  his 
journey  into  Sichem. 

You  think  this  one  incomprehenfible.  You  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  or  why  Abraham  could  refolve  on 
fo  long  and  dreadful  a  journey.  If  we  believe  you, 
he  mull  have  found  unconquerable  difficulties  in  it, 
and  he  could  have  no  reafonabie  motive  for  under¬ 
taking  it. 

§  i.  Of  the  difficulties  which  Abraham  had  to  far - 
mount.  Whether  they  were  fuch  as  the  critic  repre¬ 
fen  ts  them. 


Abrahartl  had  undoubtedly  difficulties  to  furmount 
in  removing  from  Karan  to  Sichem,  and  this  proves 
the  livelinefs  of  his  faith,  and 4 he  willingnefs  of  his 
obedience.  But  were  thefe  difficulties  ini ur mounta¬ 
ble  ? 


A  SHORT 


Dirft,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  length  of  his  jour-* 
ney,  we  think  it  would  be  neceffary  before  all  things 
to  fettle  from  whence  he  let  out.  Now  with  regard 
to  this  your  ideas  are  not  clear,  determinate,  or  juft. 
You  fay, 

Text.  “  Genefis  fays,  that  Abraham  went  out  of 
€:  Haran  after  the  death  of  Thare  his  father.”  (Phi¬ 
lo  fophy  of  Hi  ft  cry,  article  Abraham.) 

64  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Abraham  left 
“  Caldea.”  (Ibidem.) 

“  It  feems  extraordinary  that  he  fho'uld  have  quit- 

ted  the  fruitful  country  of  Mefopotamia  to  go  into 
cs  the  barren  land  of  Sichern,  at  the  diftance  cf  three 
“  hundred  miles.”  (Ibidem.) 

“  Sichern  is  more  than  an  hundred  leagues  from 
66  Caldea.”  (Philofoph.  Dick) 

Comment.  Genefis  fays  that  Abraham,  having 
quitted  Caldea,  went  to  Haran  with  Thare  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  that  he  went  after  from  Karan  to  Sichern  $ 
and  this  is  eafy  to  conceive. 

You  fay,  fir,  as  we  have  fhewn,  that  abler  the 
death  of  Thare ,  Abraham  went  out  cf  Haran,  and 
that  he  left  Caldea .  Thai  he  left  Caldea ,  and  that  he 
went  from  Mefopotamia.  Now  all  this  cannot  be  eafi- 
ly  conceived. 

If  Abraham  went  from  Haran  he  did  not  go  from 
Caldea,  and  if  he  went  from  Caldea  we  ought,  not  to 
fay  merely  that  he  went  from  Mefopotamia.  Do  you 
place  Haran,  fir,  in  Caldea  ?  Or  do  you  confound 
Caldea  with  Mefopotamia  ?  This  is  juft  as  if  you  con¬ 
founded  that  part  of  France  called  the  ifiand  or 
France  with  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  as  if  you 
faid,  to  go  from  France,  that  is,  from  the  ifiand  of 
France.  When  diftances  are  to  be  ascertained, 
there  ought  to  be  more  exacineis  and  precifion  in 

terms. 

But  you  will  fay,  what  matter  whether  Abraham 
went  from  Caldea  or  Mefopotamia,  he  nad  ftill  a  long 


way  to  travel.  How  far  then  ? 
Text.  “Three  hundred  miles, 


or  one  hundred 


cc 


leagues. 
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Comment.  An  hundred  leagues!  Frightful  dis¬ 
tance,  Clocking  journey  !  IIow  could  he  go  an  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  ! 

But,  fir,  although  an  hundred  leagues  frighten, 
you,  for  a  wandering  family,  accuflomed  to  live  un¬ 
der  tents,  and  to  change  their  habitations  frequently, 
yet  an  hundred  leagues  might  not  make  fo  dreadful 
ajourney  as  you  think. 

Befides,  is  it  very  certain  that  there  was  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  hundred  leagues  from  Haran  to  Sichem? 
If  you  are  lure  of  this,  you  certainly  know  where  Ha¬ 
ran  lay.  Yet  you  tell  us. 

Text.  “  Out  of  feventy-five  fyftems  formed  upon 
cc  the  hiltory  of  Abraham,  there  is  not  one  that  tells 
“  us  exadly  what  this  town  or  hamlet  of  Haran  is, 
66  or  where  it  lies.55  ( Que&ions  fur  ly Encyclopedic.) 

Comment.  It  is  true  that  commentators  and  geo¬ 
graphers  are  much  divided  with  regard  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  town  or  hamlet  of  Haran,  which  is  alfo 
called  Charan. 

Some  think  it  is  the  city  of  Carres  in  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Craffus  ;  ethers,  ano¬ 
ther  city  called  Carres,  near  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  ; 
and  fome,  a  third  city  of  Carres,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Damafcus. 

As  for  you,  fir,  you  have  not  the  lead  doubt  cr 
uncertainty  with  refpeft  to  this  point  of  geography. 
You  know  more  of  the  matter  than  all  the  commen¬ 
tators  and  geographers  together ;  or  rather,  with  no 
more  knowledge  than  they  have,  you  begin  confi¬ 
dently  by  affirming  that  there  were  more  than  three 
hundred  aides ,  or  one  hundred  leagues,  from  Haran  to 
Sichem.  Might  we  not  juftly  think  a  man  too  bold, 
who  pretends  to  determine  the  diftance  between  two 
places,  without  knowing  the  fituation  of  one  of 

them  ?  But  here  follows  another  difficulty  attending 
the  patriarch.  J  b 

I  ext.  He  had  wildernefles  to  go  thro5  in  his 
“  way  to  Sichem.55  (Philofoph.  Dictionary.) 
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Comment.  That  depends,  hr,  on  toe  place  you 
make  him  go  from,,  and  the  road  you  make  him 
take. 

If  he  was  to  go  at  this  day  ftraight  from  Caidea 
to  Sichem,  he  would  have  wikis  to  pafs  thro’  and 
perhaps  there  were  fuch  too  in  the  time  of  Abra¬ 
ham. 

But  in  going  from  Karan,  even  the  Haran  be¬ 
yond  the  Euphrates,  it  was  not  unavoidable  to  pafs 
the  wilds.  Abraham  might  have  gone  to  Apamia, 
Emefus,  Damafcus  ;  from  Darnafcus  he  might  have 
pafied  over  to  Sidon,  from  Sidon  to  Carmel,  and 
from  Carmel  to  Sichem.  Or  he  might  have  gone  a 
ftiil  fhorter  way,  from  Damafcus  to  the  fources  of 
Jordan,  from  thence  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
from  this  lake,  thro’  rich  and  fruitful  plains  to 
.Sichem.  Their  are  no  wilds  here,  fir. 

Now,  it  is  not  only  poflible  that  Abraham  went 
this  way  ;  but  it  h  highly  probable,  for  Genefis  fays, 
that  he  went,  not  from  Caidea,  but  from  Haran, 
and  it  was  a  tradition  even  among  Pagans,  that  (i) 
he  reigned,  or  rather  refided,  feme  time  at  Da¬ 
mafcus.  Therefore  thefe  wilds  which  leave  your 
imagination,  are  not  to  be  found  m  this  jouiney. 

But  here  is  a  new  difficulty  attending  the  patri¬ 
arch, 

“  Text.  The  Caldean  tongue  mud  have  been  very 
u  different  from  that  of  Sichem  ;  it  was  not  a  place 
of  traded’  (Ibidem.) 

C  o  m  men  t.  T he  Caldean  tongue  mufi  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from ,  &c.  Who  told  you  this,  and  what  proofs 
have  you  of  it  ?  None  ;  and  we  fhall  fhew  hereaf¬ 
ter  that  thefe  two  languages  were  not  near  fo  differ¬ 
ent  as  vou  think  them. 


(l)  He  reipned  or  refided,  See.  Genefis  confirms  this  tradition  ;  it  implies 
ettv  clearly  that  Abraham,  lived  feme  time  at  Damaicus,  where  it  fays  in 
*  place  that  Eliezer  was  of  Damafcus,  and  in  another  place  that  he  was 
born  in  Abraham's  houfe.  This  obfervatioft  is  taken  from  the  learned Bir 
giop  of  Clog  her.  Edit* 
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It  was  not  a  place  of  trade ,  &c.  No  ;  but  Abrahmn 
was  not  looking  for  a  place  of  trade,  he  was  look¬ 
ing  for  pafiurage  ;  and  mount  Carmel,  the  plain  of 
Efdraelon,  &c.  and  all  the  places  about  Sichem 
fupplied  him  with  excellent  pafhires.  Abraham  was 
a  fhepherd,  and  why  do  you  talk  to  us  of  places  of 
trade  ? 

§  2.  Whether  Abraham  had  any  rcaf enable  mo¬ 
tive  for  undertaking  this  journey . 

#  But  in  fhort,  you  fay,  what  motives  could  engage 
him  to  undertake  fuch  a  journey  ? 

r_  j  j 

i-EXT.  u  He  quitted  Mefopotamia  ;  he  went 
from  one  country  which  is  called  idolatrous,  to 
another  idolatrous  country.  Why  did  he  go  to 
it  ?  Why  did  he  leave  the  rich  banks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  to  go  into  fo  diftant,  fo  barren,  and  fo  (to¬ 
ny  a  country  as  that  of  Sichem  ?” 

Comment.  He  went  into  a  country  which  is  call¬ 
ed  idolatrous ,  &c.  It  was  juftly  called  fo,  for  they 
worfhipped  in  it  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  bolt  of 
Heaven,  witnefs  the  idols  which  Thare  made,  accor¬ 
ding^  to  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians,  traditions 
which  you  quote  and  refpeft  much. 

h'hy  did  he  go  to  it  ?  Even  ir  we  did  not  know  why 
he  went,  would  it  thence  follow  that  he  did  not  go, 
ox  that  i;e  had  no  realonaole  motive  for  going  ? 

II  .>yj' t  Becaufe  the  country  he  was  quitting  was 
idolatrous ;  becaufe  God  had  hill  feme  faithful 
fervants  in  that  country  whither  he  was  going  ;  in 
a  word,  as  you  fay  yourfelf,  becaufe  it  pleated  God 
that  he  jhould go.  Are  thefe  abfurd  motives  and  rea- 
fens  which  the  human  mind  can  hardly  conceive  ? 

Why  did  he  leave  the  rich  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
to  go  to  fo  diftant  a  country  ?  W ould  not  one  think 
that  Abraham  was  fetting  out  for  the  end  of  the 
world,  or  for  another  hemifphere  ? 

f  S°  bffr.en  and  f°  ft°ny  a  country  as  that  of  Sichem, 
kc.  Ihis  was  the  country  in  which  the  Ifraelites 
fixed  their  refidence  for  fome  time  after  their  enter¬ 
ing  I  alethne  and  taking  Jericho.  Here  the  kin- 3 
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of  Ifrael  fixed  the  feat  of  empire,  and  here  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  built  a  temple  in  oppofitien  to  that  of  Jeru- 
faletn.  Would  this  country  have  been  preferred  to 
fo  many  others,  if  it  had  been  as  barren  in  thofe  an¬ 
cient  times  as  you  make  it  ? 

Nor  was  it  fo  in  the  time  of  the  judicious  and  ex- 
aft  Belon.  “  At  Naplofa,”  fays  he,  “  which  in 
“  my  opinion  was  anciently  called  Sichar  or  Sichem, 
«  the  hills  are  well  cultivated  with  fruit-trees,,  the 
“  olive-tree  grows  large,  the  inhabitants  cultivate 
“  the  white  mulberry-tree  for  the  food  of  worms, 
“  whole  filk  they  ufe,  figs  alfo  grow  on  fmall  trees.” 
The  learned  Ludoiph  alfo  attefts,  that  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  (this,  fir,  was  the  country  of  Sichem)  was  in 
his  time  very  fruitful ,  and  Maundreil,  hill  ot  later 
date,  affures  us  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sichem, 
may  be  feen  a  rich  and  fine  countiy,  lovely  hills 
and  fruitful  vallies.  This  country  then  might  well 
have  pleafed  ADraham.  It  might  pieaie  at  this  day , 
if  the  Arabians  did  not  infeit  it. 

§  2*  Abraham's  age  when  he  undertook  this  jour - 


ney.  .  . . 

But  what  furprizes  you  moil  is,  tnat  Abra¬ 
ham  fliould  undertake  this  journey  at  fo  advanced  an 

^Text.  “  Abraham  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
«C  five  years  old  when  he  left  his  country.”  ($ue- 
“  /lions  fur  l' Encyclopedic.)  T  his  is  a  very  extra- 
“  ordinary  journey  undertaken  at  the  age  of  near 
an  hundred  and  forty  years.”  (  Philosophical  Dic¬ 
tionary.)  ,  ,  .  -  , 

“  Abraham  was  juft  two  hundred  and  trurty-trye 

“  years  old  when  he  fet  out  on  his  travels.  (  De¬ 
fen fe  de  mon  Oncle.) 

7  Comment.  When  he  left  his  country. .  Probably 
you  mean  when  he  went  from  Haran,  which  was  not 

his  country . 

But,  fir,  when  Abraham  leit  Haran,  he  was  not 

«  SUB  I  —  / .  •  I  ,  /l  ,  /  -I.-*  /t  /V  At  X  )  /  J 
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near  an  hundred  and  thirty  five  nor  two  hundred  and 
f evenly -five,  (for  it  appears,  as  a  '.proof  of  jne  exau- 
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mh  of  your  calculations,  that  the  numbers  always 
vary  )  he  was  but  feventy  five  years  old. 

Now  this  age  of  feventy-five,  was  the  bloom  of 
life,  at  a  time  when  they  began  to  have  children  at 
feventy,  and  when  men  lived  to  the  age  of  ail  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  or  an  hundred  and  eighty. 

Abraham  lived  one  hundred  and  feventy-five 
years,  fo  that  at  feventy-five  he  had  not  gone  thro* 
half  his  courfe  of  years.  He  was  then  what  a  man 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  would  be  now.  Ho  you  think, 
fir,  that  a  man  of  thirty-five  or  forty  is  too  old  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  journey  of  an  hundred  leagues.  But  you 

fay, 

'Text.  “  Could  Abraham  be  at  the  fame  time 
€C  feventy-five  years  old  only,  and  an  hundred  and 
«  thirty-five  years  old  V*  ( Slue, (lions  fur  T Encyclo¬ 
pedic-) 

Comment.  No,  fir,  and  for  this  reafon  Genefis 
does  not  fay  in  any  place,  that  he  was  an  hundred 
and  thirty  five  years  old,  when  he  left  Haran. 

It  fays  on  the  contrary,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  was 
then  but  feventy-five  years  old.  It  makes  this  exact 
cbfervation,  that  long  after  his  return  into  Egypt, 
when  the  Lord  promifed  him  that  he  fhould  have  a 
fon  within  that  year,  he  was  ninety-nine  years  old. 
It  fays  he  was  an  hundred  years  old  when  Ifaac  was 
born. 

Thefe  texts  are  clear  ;  the  age  of  Abraham  is  as¬ 
certained  in  them  precifely,  and  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years,  which  you  give  him  when  he  left  Ha¬ 
ran. 

Text.  cc  But  this  fame  Genefis  tell  us,  that 
cc  Thare,  having  begotton  Abraham  at  the  age  of 
<c  feventy,  lived  till  he  was  two  hundred  and  five 
cC  years  old,  and  that  Abraham  did  not  go  from  Ila- 
<£  ran  hill  after  his  father’s  death.  Abraham  mu  ft 
cc  therefore  have  been  at  that  time  juft  an  hundred 
cc  and  thirty-five  years  old.”  ^Fhilofoph.  Didt.  and 
Philofi  of  Hi  ft.) 
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Comment.  This  argument  fuppofes  that 
you  underhand  the  paffage  of  Genefis,  on  which 
you  reft  your  evidence,  well.  Now  this  may  be  con- 
tefted. 

Genens  fays,  Thare  lived  three-fcore  and  ten  years , 
and  he  begat  Abraham ,  Nachor ,  and  Haran.  Hence 
you  infer  that  Abraham  was  the  eldeft  brother,  and 
that  he  was  born  exactly  in  the  feventieth  year  of 
Thare’s  life  ;  this  inference  is  by  no  means  fatisfac- 
tory  ;  for  Genefis  fays  the  fame  of  Noah,  that  he 
begot  three  fons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  yet 
Shem  was  not  the  oldeft,  but  Japhet. 

We  might  then  anfwer  you,  that  it  is  falfe,  or 
at  leaft  doubtful,  that  by  thefe  words,  Thare  lived 
three-fcore  and  ten  years ,  and  he  begot  Abraham ,  &c. 
Genefis  means  that  he  was  the  eldeft.  brother, 
or  fixed  the  precife  year  of  his  birth. 

(i)  We  might  anfwer  you  befides,  that  the  paf¬ 
fage  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew  text,  in  which  Thare  is 
faid  to  have  lived  two  hundred  and  five  years,  is 
contradifted  by  the  Samaritan  text,  which  gives 
Thare  only  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  of  life. 
And  this  reading  agrees  exa&ly  with  the  other  num¬ 
bers,  and  takes  away  all  appearance  of  contradicts 

Therefore  mod  of  your  learned  men  prefer  this 
reading  to  that  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew  text,  which 
they  think  has  been  altered  by  the  copiers  in  this 
place.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Bochart,  Knatchbull, 
Clayton,  Iloubigant.  , 

What  do  you  do  then,  fir,  in  order  to  lhew  that 
Abraham  was  very  old  when  he  undertook  thefe  jour- 
nies  ?  You  judge.of  his  time  by  your  own,  and  you 
oppofe  a  doubtful  or  falfe  argument,  with  a  text 
probably  falfified,  to  four  or  five  clear  and  exprefs 


(l)We  night  ajifivir  ji«  Irfiiei.  This  anfwer  wonld  be  fatisfadlory,  hut 
our  jewifti  authors  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  Samari¬ 
tan  text  is  more  exad  than  the  Hebrew.  Cbnji* 

-  \f  y  T  ‘  y  t  *  >  “  ?  i  “■  " 
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Jpaffages.-  You  would  undoubtedly  ffiew  more  im¬ 
partiality  if  a  profane  author  was  in  queftion  ;  you 
would  explain  the  obfcure  paflage  by  thofe  which 
are  clear  and  precife  ;  this  is  the  pradice  of  all  cri- 
ticks.  Is  it  unreafonable  to  require  the  fame  equity 
from  you  ? 

Upon  the  whole  then,  fir,  the  difficulties  which 
Abraham  might  have  met  with  in  his  journey,  were 
not  infurmountable ;  he  had  reafonable  and  Strong 
motives  for  undertaking  it ;  he  was  not  two  old  for 
fuch  undertakings.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  thing 

beyond  conception  that  he  undertook  and  executed 
it. 


THIRD  EXTRACT. 


’Continuation  of  Abraham's  travels.  His  journey  inti 

_  Egypt. 

The  journey  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  was 
followed  by  another,  which  you  think  as  ftrange, 
becaufe  thro’  heedleffnefs  you  do  not  form  jufter 
ideas  toyourfelf  of  it,  than  you  did  of  the  proced- 


tng  one. 

Q 


^  x.  Abraham' s  route . 

Text.  “  lie  is  Scarcely  arrived  in  the  little 
“  mountainous  country  of  Sichem,  when  famine 
“  drives  him  out  of  it  ;  he  goes  to  Egypt  to  look 
“  for  food.  (Philofoph.  Didionary.) 

Comment.  He  is  fcarcdy  arrived.  He  had 

been  there  perhaps  a  year  or  more,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter. 

He  goes  to  Egypt  to  look  for  food.  Very  furprizimr 
indeed  1  Would  you  have  had  him  flay  in  a  country 
vifited  by  famine,  whilft  he  could  remove  into  a 
neighbouring  one  which  had  corn  ?  But, 

Text.  “  There  are  two  hundred  leagues  from 
“  Sichem  to  Memphis  ;  is  it  natural  that  a  man 
“  fttould  go  look  for  bread  at  fuch  a  diftance  in  a 
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j‘  country  of  which  he  does  not  underfland  the  Jail— 
“  o- u age  ?  Thefe  are  ftrange  travels.”  (Fhilofoph. 

Dictionary.) 

Comment.  ’There  are  two  hundred  leagues  from 
Sichem  to  Memphis.  Not  quite,  fir  ;  they  reckon 
fcarcely  more  than  an  hundred  and  thirty  (i)  or  an 
hundred  and  forty.  You  have  only  made  the  dis¬ 
tance  one  third  more,  a  fmall  miftake  ! 

This  abfence  of  mind  which  you  had  when  you 
wrote  your  Philosophical  Dictionary,  continued  on 
you  when  you  wrote  your  Philofophy  of  Hiftory* 
Indeed,  fir,  your  ablent  fits,  altho5  light,  laid  a  long 

time.  ,  , 

You  make  Abraham  fet  out  from  Sichem,  but  he 

had  already  left  Sichem  ;  he  had  lived  fome  time  at 
Bethel,  and  had  advanced  towards  the  fouthern  fron¬ 
tier  of  Paleftine,  when  he  fet  out  for  Egypt.  Do 
you  know,  fir,  that  the  distance  from  thence  to  E- 
gYpt  did  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  ?  Was 
it  not  natural  to  go  and  Seek  for  bread  fo  near  home, 
where  they  were  lure  of  getting  it  ? 

It  was  fo  natural  to  have  reccurfe  to  Egypun 
this  circumftance,  that  Ifaac  drew  near  to  it  again* 
and  that  Jacob  fent  his  children  thither  on  alike  oc- 

Yhis  is  not  all ;  Genefis  fays  that  Abraham  went 
to  E'vPt,  which  is  eafy  to  conceive.  But  you  fend 
him  to  Memphis ,  fir,  which  is  indeed  very  extra- 

orcimai  y*  - ,  ,  *  , 

But  who  told  you  that  Abraham  was  at  Memphis. 

Who  told  you  that  Memphis  was.  then  the  capital 

ofttovnt f  Or  even  that  it  exifted  in  the  time  of 

braham?'  There  are  fome  reafons  for  doubting  it. 

Taiils  only  is  known  by  our  ancient  writers.  lio- 

r,.  r  ,o  Wc  form  a  judgment  of  this  by  the  relation  of  Bclcn,  who 
Js  bit  ten  days  performing  ,his  journey  altho*  hefeysm  HisUme  tnere  £  • 

ail  extraordinary  bad.roau  ^  are  but  three  (mail  leagues.  It 
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mer,  who  fpeaks  of  I  hebes,  fays  nothing  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  Ifaiah,  of  all  the  Hebrew  authors,  is  the 
fir  ft  that  mentions  it.  If  Me  aphis  had  been  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Egypt,  in  Abraham’s  time,  would  our  wri¬ 
ters  have  been  fi lent  on  that  head  until  (t )  b  u<m  ? 

In  a  country  of  which  he  docs  not  underjland  the  Inn - 
gup^e.  But  how  can  you  tell,  hr,  but  Abraham  did 
underhand  this  language?  Perhaps  thE  language 
did  not  differ  fo  much  then  fiom  tec  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  as  it  has  done  fince.  And  b elides  was  it  mi- 

pofiible  to  find  an  interpreter  ? 

The  mind  of  man  may  then  without  fo  much  trou¬ 
ble  comprehend  the  reafons  of  fuel?  a  journey . 

§  2.  Abraham's  conduct  in  Egypt.  A'  fcandalous 
imputation  of  the  iliufirious  witter. 

Chriflians  have  been  for  a  long  time  divided  with 
regard  to  Abraham’s  conduct  in  Egypt,  dome  nave 
laid  (2)  with  a  view  of  juftifying  him,  that  he  did 
not  violate  truth  in  calling  himfelf  the  brother  ol  Sa¬ 
rah,  as  (he  really  was  his  filter  ;  that  by  this  con¬ 
duct  he  referved  to  himfelf  the  right  of  watching  her 
conduct ;  that  he  gained  time  by  this,  and  had  rea- 
fon  to  flatter  himfelf,  that  during  this  interval,  pro¬ 
vidence,  which  had  conducted  him  into  thole  parts, 
would  make  fomething  intervene  to  deliver  him  out 
of  his  critical  fltuaiion. 


(1)  Ifaiufr.  Thefe  reafons  may  be  found  at  full  length  in  BochartN  an- 
fwer  to  the  poet  St.  Amand.  Bochart  maintains  in  it,  that  Memphis  did  not 
exift  in  the  time  of  Moles,  or  at  lead  was  not  the  capital  of  Egypt.  A  A. 

(2)  With  a  view  of  j unifying  him.  Out  of  the  great  number  of  thofe  who 
judify  or  excufe  Abraham,  we  firall  mention  hut  one,  the  learned  and  mode¬ 
rate  WaterlaruJ.  He  maintains,  in  his  work  in  which  he  «h  f  nds  the  ferip- 
ture  again  it  Tindal,  that  Ahnabam  did  nothing  on  tins  octalibn  unworthy 
of  a  wife  and  good  man  ;  that  he  could  reafopably  rely  on  -Curb's  fidelity, 
if  the  king  of  Egypt  had  any  Iparks  of  virtue  ;  that  ii  Abraham  hud  a<5U-<i 
otherwife,  and  acknowledged  Sarah  for  his  wjfe,  he  won  d  have  fool  idly  tx- 
pofed  his  life,  without  making  her  honour  more  fecure  ;  that  aliho’  we  art; 
forbid  to  lie,  yet  we  are  not  obliged  to  tell  all  triiths,  cfpecially  to  a  ravifher 
and  a  murderer,  who  would  make  this  difeovery  fubfervient  to  his  h  tie  <  mis, 
the  dedrudtipn  of  the  innocent,  &c.  Waterland  here  reds  on  the  authority 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  refer?  his  readers.  See  Natalis  Alexander,  vol.  I. 
$age  2C2,  dec.  Aut. 
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(1)  Others  more  fevere,  have  loudly  condemned 
him  for  having  equivocated  with  Fharaohy  and  raih- 
ly  expofed  Sarah’s  chaftity. 

(2)  It  was  refervedfor  you,  fir,  to  impute  to  this 
holy  man  the  lowed:  and  bafefl  intention.  Your  ac- 
cufation  amounts  to  this,  that  he  attempted  to  make 
a  bafe  traffick  of  his  wife’s  beauty. 

Text.  cc  As  (lie  was  a  fine  woman  he  refolved  to 
cc  profit  by  her  beauty.”  (Philofoph.  Diet.) 

Comment.  So  weighty  a  charge  again!!  a  man  who 
has  been  revered  for  fo  many  ages,  and  by  fo  many 
nations  for  his  piety  and  virtue,  would  require  the 
ftrongefi:  proofs.  Produce  your’s,  fir.  They  are 
nothing  but  bafe  fuggeftions,  and  a  fcandalous  alte¬ 
ration  of  the  text  of  ferioture.  If  we  are  to  believe 

i 

you,  fir,  ATraham  faid  to  Sarah, 

Text.  “  Feign  that  you  are  my  filler,  that  they 
cc  may  do  me  good  on  your  account.”  (Philofophi- 
cal  Dictionary.) 

But  in  Genefis,  Abraham  fpeaks  thus  to  Sarah, 

You  are  handfome  ;  when  the  Egyptians  final!  fee 
“  you,  they  will  fay,  this  is  the  wife  of  that  man, 
ic  and  they  will  kill  me.  Say  then,  I  pray  you,  that 
cc  you  are  my  filler,  that  I  may  be  well  treated,  and 
t£  that  my  life  may  be  preferved  through  your 
cc  means.” 

You  fee  then,  it  is  not  with  a  view  of  profiting  by 
his  wife’s  beauty,  but  to  efcape  from  death,  which  he 
thinks  inevitable,  that  he  requefts  Sarah,  not  to  feign , 
but  to  fay  that  file  was  his  filter,  (3)  as  file  really 


Others  more  fiver  e.  Of  this  number  are  Origen,  jerom,  Calvin,  and 
xnsiiiy  others,  both  ancient  and  modera.  Ant. 

(2>  It  1 was  referved  for  you.  No  it  was  not  ;  for  every  thing  that  the  il- 
luftrious  writer  fays,  is  only  Bayle  and  Tindal’s  obje&ions  warmed  up  a- 
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(3)  Asjhc  really  ivas.  She  was  the  daughter  of  his  father,  and  not  of  his 
mother,  as  Abraham  fays. 

However,  although  we  allow  with  the  crowd  of  Rabbins,  that  Sarah  was 
the  daughter  of  Thare  by  a  different  wife  from  Abraham’s  mother,  yet  we 
acknowledge  that  many  learned  Jews  and  ChriftianS,  Jarchi,  Po  e,  V,  ell?, 
Patrick,  Hyde,  Waterland,  &c.  alfert  that  fhe  was  the  fifter  of  Lot,  the 
daughter  of  Haran,  and  confequently  the  niece  and  not  the  After  of  Abra- 
ham.  Thefe  learned  men  ground  their  opinion  on  this,  that  Sarah  is  called 
m  Genefis  Thare**  (laughter  is-law,  and  that  in  the  ftyle  of  feripture,  the 
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was.  Cenfure  him  then  for  his  ti moron fners,  if  you 
will ;  blame  him  for  his  weakness,  condemn  him  for 
his  equivocation,  but  add  not  an  imputation  truiv 
calumnious,  to  a  fevere  judgment.  ^ 

§  3*.  Sarah  carried  off. 

The  event  foon  fhewed  that  Abraham’s  fufpicions 
and  fears,  were  but  too  well-grounded.  1'he  E  -yp. 
tians,  having  feen  Sarah,  give  notice  of  it  to  Pliara- 
on,  and  lhe  is  carried  off.  Upon  which  you  fay, 

..  /nX-r‘  Asloon  as  he  arrives  in  Egypt,  the  king 
falls  m  love  with  his  wife;  who  was  feventy-five 
years  old.”  (Philofophy  of  Hiftory.) 

Comment.  Seventy-five  years  are  given  her  in  the 
Philosophical  Dictionary,  and  but  fixty-five  in  the 
Quelhons  fur  1  Encyclopedie.  Can  you  not  be  con- 
filfent  with  yourfelf  in  fpeaking  upon  anv  point  ? 

...ff’  vvi11  can  a  woman  of  feventy-five 
ftill  have  charms?  You  judge,  fir,  of  thofe. ancient 
time  ,  by  your  own.  You  forgot  that  Sarah  lived  to 
the  age  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-feven  years,  and 
that  (he  was  therefore  at  that  time,  what  a  woman  of 
thirty-  fix  is  amongft  your  people.  Do  you  think  that 
at  this  age  a  fine  woman,  who  had  bore  no  children 
could  not  have  preierved  her  beauty  fufiiciently  to’ 
in  p.re  us  witn  love?  You  are  too  well  acquainted 
wnh  your  own  mitory,  and  with  the  age  you  live  in 

S£im  ““,d  f“«^  ^  c  o  -i*’ 

Sarah  «eaS0AhrLm-^ecr°VwSfirf’  7- the  °'lly  ”ne  who  h  ,shclJ 

as  Mr  Voltaire  thinly  \  ■  S  fuPP°^t,on  1S  by  no  means  l o  ridiculous 

u<"' Camet  «  - ry  “«■** 
ledged,  thnTc,  that  perhaps  ftc  t  J  Abrah™?.' 7  “*  “",v!rlallr  «*»«>"- 

this  iwXligiou,  ;«r  ou.  h  s  Z  M  ke 
with  encomiums  by  ftra'ngers  teems  toh  J,  r  r  ’ .  7^”’  ^uotcJ 

®&5xlsjr.r» 

r  '  P‘  JCt,  a  poor  weak  ‘writer,  ivithvat  i'uhmpni  ?  Si!/-}!  r 

Dons  were  not  made  to  he  anolierl  t «  o,,,  a  i  S  -i  ,  s  1  '  '^uc‘1  L  Pref- 
fr\  T?r‘  i  r  c  app.ued  59  Don  Qalmet  l>v  Mr.  Voltaire  a * 

he(hi,Sf  ?"urrr ,u,t  ^  •« 

What  he  fays  of  Z  u  <*.t«»nenf. 

perrons  wWV  memory  1.  &'  3E*» 
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§  4.  Curie  us  reafonings  of  the  learned  critick  ort/the- 

f  re fents  made  to  Abraham.  -  .  .  :  0:  .sHk  ** 

If  it  is  diftreffing  to  your  readers,  fir*,  to  fee. 
a  great  man  calumniated  by  a  celebrated  writer,  5 you 
foon  make  them  amends  for  this,  by  (1)  your  extra¬ 
ordinary  reafonings  on  the  prefents  which  Abraham, 
received  from  Pharoah.  The  confequences,  .  firr 
which  you  draw  from  this  fa&  are  very  curious. 

You  fay  fir  ft  that,  -73  * 

Text.  “  Thefe  prefents  were  great  prelentSy 

Ci  confiderable  prefents.’’  (Philof.  of  Hift.  andPhi^ 

iof.  Dia.)  -  ^ 

Comment.  What  were  they  then  ?  Great  fu ms 
of  money,  fuperb  vafes  of  gold  and  filver,  rich  ltuiis, 

iewels  of  great  value  ?  No.  ,  . 

Text.  “  They  confided  of  a  great  quantity  or 

“  flreep,  oxen,  he  and  Ihe-afles,  hories,  camels,  male 
“  and  female  fervants.  (Philof.  of  Hiftory,  Philo- 
foph.  Dictionary,  Queftions  fur  PEncyclopedie.) 

Comment.  When  we  confider  the  maimer  in 
which  you  ulher  in  thefe  great  prefents ,  we  are  fome- 
what  furprized  to  find  them  fuddenly  reduce  to  ox 

en,  lheep,  he  and  file  afles,  &c.  ,  ,  -  . 

However,  fir,  you  agree  perfe&ly  with  the  fcrip- 

tures  here,  (which  feldom  happens)  except  however 
in  the  article  of  horfes  which  it  does  not  mention, 
and  in  the  expreffion  a  great  quantity,  which  cannot 
be  found  either  in  the  text,  or  the  molt  exa%ver- 
fions ;  but  which  may  be  added  in  order  to  pav  a 
compliment  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  render  the  phrafe 

more  harmonious.  •'  -  '-■■■■  - 

Such,  fir,  according  to  you,  were  the  great  pre¬ 
fents.  Let  us  now  fee  what  they  prove,  according 

•V  \  >  "T  *  'o  ■  '•"<*'  ~r  "fr  •*»*.*  ‘T  ”■ 

Text.  “  Thefe  prefents,  which  were  conudera- 

«  ble  prove  that  the  Pharaohs  were  then,  pretty 

«  nowerful  kings ;  the  country  of  Egypt  was  alrea- 

*  -  ..  .  |2 _ -L> ;  >" 

r  •  rmifl  do  this  iufticc  to  the  iiluftri* 

IXi  neiilier  10  » jk  nor  TimlA  th<;  ...  •"nrrlj  h»  o»n.  M. 


commentary. 


‘e  cl f  well  peopled.  But  in  order  to  make  it  habit- 
“  able,  to  eftabliih  cities  in  it,  iinmenfe  labour  was 
lC  requifite  ;  it  was  neceflary  to  make  the  waters  of 
“  the  Nile  flow  thro5  a  multitude  of  canals,  and  to 
«  raife  thefe  cities  at  lead  twenty  feet  above  thefe 
“  canals.  Probably  even  many  great  Pyramids  had 
been  built.”  (Queftions  Encyclopediques.) 

<c  They  (the  prelents)  prove  that  even  then  E- 
gypt  was  a  very  powerful  and  well  civilized,  and 
**  coWequently  a  very  ancient  kingdom.  (Philolo- 
C6  phical  Di&ionary.) 

“They  prove  that  even  then  this  country  was  a 
ic  powerful  ftate  ;  monarchy  was  eftablilhed  in  it, 
“  the  arts  were  cultivated.  The  river  had  been 
66  fubdued  ;  they  had  dug  canals  every  where  to  re- 
**  ceive  its  inundations,  without  which  the  country 
tv  would  not  have  been  habitable.  Now,  I  would 
a  aflc  any  man  of  fenfe,  whether  it  did  not  require 
“  ages  to  found  fuch  an  empire,  in  a  country  which 
“  was  for  a  long  time  inacceflible,  and  laid  wade  by 
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ci  thofe  very  waters  which  afterwards  fertilized  it. 

We  mud  therefore  forgive  Manetho,  Herodotus, 
:  Diodorus,  Eratofthenes,  for  that  prodigious  anti¬ 
quity  which  they  afcribe  to  the  kingdom  of  E- 
gypt ;  and  this  antiquity  mult  have  been  very 
modern  in  comparifon  of  the  Caldeans,  and  the 
u'Syrians,  &c.  (Philofophy  of  Hiftory.)” 

~iC:  Comment.  Thus,  fir,  from  the  prefents  which 
^Abraham  receives  from  Pharaoh,  you  conclude,  that 
-  the  world  is  prodigioufly  ancient,  and  that  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  Manetho,  Eratofthenes,  &c.  are  much 
more  realbnable  than  thofe  of  the  Jewifti  writers. 
Pharaoh  gives  Abraham  oxen  and  Jheep ,  therefore  he 
was  a  very  powerful  monarch .  He  gives  him  he  and 
The  affesj  therefore  the  pyramids  were  built ;  therefore 
X  the  Hebrew  writers  are  very  ignorant,  when  they  af- 
fert  thStfthe  world  is  but  fix  or  feven  thoufand  years 
old. .  Thefe  ideas  are  new  and  thefe  arguments  ad¬ 
mirable! 


-‘-'A.  ; 
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I  hey  have  lull  this  further  advantage,  when  they 
are  applied  to  fome  other  perfon,  to  the  king  of  Ge- 
rar  for  example,  who  alio  made  a  prefent  to  Abra¬ 
ham  of  oxen  and  jheep ,  they  become  fo  droll  that  one 
cannot  help  laughing. 

Now  if  we  were  to  fay ;  «  as  foon  as  Abraham 
4C  arrived  at  Gerar,  in  the  (hocking  wildernefs  of 
Ci  Cades,  his  wire  was  taken  from  him  by  the  king 
of  that  country,  therefore  that  country  was  very 
well  governed .  The  king  gives  him  fheep  and  ox- 
en,  therefore  the  king  was  a  very  powerful  mo- 
u  narch .  He  gives  him  he  and  (lie  affes,  therefore 
in  this  j, hocking  wildernefs  trade  flourifhed,  and 
manufactures  did  abound  ;  therefore  they  had 
c*  built  cities ,  and  conquered  the  barrennefs  of  the 
foil,  &e.  therefore  the  world  is  very  ancient” 
Would  not  you,  hr,  be  the  hrfl:  to  laugh  at  thefeour 
arguments  ?  Nay,  they  would  make  you  burft  with 
laughter  !  Forgive  us  then  if  we  laugh  a  little  at 
your’s. 

It  is  furprifmg,  hr,  that  you  did  not  fee  that  thefe 
preients  of  the  king  of  Egypt  prove  exactly  the  con¬ 
trary  of  what  you  want  to  prove.  If  the  king  of  E- 
gypt  gives  affes  and  Jheep  to  Abraham,  this  is  the 
prefent  cf  the  chief  (i)  of  an  infant-colony,  to  ano¬ 
ther  chief  inch  as  himfelf.  If  he  gives  him  flaves, 
Romulus  would  have  done  fo  too,  when  he  was  king 
of  a  village  and  had  plundered  fome  neighbouring  vil* 
luges. 

Monarchy  was  eflablifhed  in  Egypt ,  the  arts  were 
therefore  cultivated ,  &c.  If  you  know  no  countries 
where  monarchy  is,  or  has  been  eftablifhed  without 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  prefently  or  formerly, 
you  have  read  but  little,  or  have  forgot  much.  Do 
you  think  then,  that  the  arts  were  cultivated  in  the 
ages  of  Romulus  and  Evander  ?  Do  you  think  they 

(i)  Of  an  infant  colony.  We  do  not  deem  the  kings  of  Egypt  at  that  time, 
to  have  been  merely  the  chiefs  of  an  infant-colony  ;  vve  have  an  higher  idea 
of  them  ;  but  we  have  not  formed  it  from  Mr.  Voltaire’s  reafonings  on  the 
prefeiits  made  to  Abraham.  Aut. 
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are  cultivated  in  all  the  clans  of  African  negroes,  and 
in  all  the  favage  colonies  of  America  which  have 
kings  ?  You  have  often  faid  that  they  never  were 
cultivated  amongfi  the  Jews  where  monarchy  was  ef- 
tablijhed. 

They  had  dug  canals  every  where ,  without  which 
the  country  would  not  have  been  habitable .  What, 
Egypt  would  not  have  been  habitable  if  they  had  not 
dug  canals  every  where  !  We  muft  fuppofe,  fir,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  forne  habitations  before  they  dug 
thefe  canals  every  where  ! 

We  conceive  that  without  thefe  canals  that  part  of 
the  country  which  the  Nile  overflowed  could  not 
have  been  inhabited  during  the  inundation.  But 
we  conceive  alfo,  that  the  inhabitants  might  live  on 
the  borders,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  waters  retired, 
they  might  till  and  fow  the  lands  which  the  waters 
left  dry,  after  manuring  them. 

We  conceive  again  that  the  inhabitants  may  have 
ftolen  ground  by  degrees  from  the  inundation  ;  that 
they  may  have  dug  canals  and  built  cities  twenty  feet 
above  thefe  canals .  But  we  conceive  too  that  it  was 
not  abfolutely  rieceffary,  that  thefe  canals  fnould  have 
been  dug  every  where ,  that  the  river  fhould  have 
been  fubdued,  that  cities  and  pyramids  fhould  have 
been  built  to  enable  a  king  of  Egypt  to  give  Abraham 
oxen  and  Jheep. 

Now  I  would  afh  any  man  of  fenfe ,  l£c.  And  we, 
fir,  would  afk  any  man  of  judgment,  nay  yourfelf, 
fir,  whether  this  is  a  rational  conclufion,  becaufe  the 
king  of  Egypt  gave  fie  and  flic  afles  to  Abraham, 
therefore  the  pyramids  were  built  and  the  world  is 
exceedingly  ancient.  Could  any  man  lay  fuch  ar¬ 
guments  before  his  readers,  if  he  did  not  fuppofe 
them  to  be  fo  many  (1)  heads  of  cabbage  ? 

fhus,  fir,  a  difiance  ill-determined,  a  falfe  accu- 
fation,  mifplaced  raillery,  and  ridiculous  arguments, 
in  a  few  words,  make  up  the  whole  of  your  difficul- 

(r)  Heads  of  callage.  This  is  Mr.  Voltaire’s  exprefiioti,  which  probably 

our  authors  would  not  have  ufed,  if  he  had  not  dignified  it  by  ufimr  it  before 
them.  Edit .  i  b 
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■  '  •  v  ■  '  ^  '  >o  ‘  tiidi  sii*fl  21  3/  ,Mh& 

ties  on  Abraham’s  travels  into  Egypt. .  ypft 

find  thefe  arguments  folid,  and  the  travels  anqpii^ 
ceivable  ?  r  a  :  hn?'  ~--_ 
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fourth  extra  c  t 
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Other  travels  of  Abraham,  Other  miflakes* , 


j  V  ‘ff 
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Let  us  proceed  and  examine  impartially  the  hifto- 
ry  of  Abraham  and  of  his  travels.  The  remainder 
of  them  feems  to  you  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  the 
beginning  ?  We  mull  endeavour  to  make  you  com¬ 
prehend  this  part  too.  • 

§  1.  Abraham  purfues  the  four  kings  and  defeats 

them.  mrifad  A’tohoimq  otit 

That  Abraham  purfued  four  kings,  that  he  over¬ 
took,  attacked  and  beat  them,  thefe  are,  if  we  believe 
you,  a  number  of  fafts  above  all  conception*.  Let  us  fee 
firft  whether  you  give  a  true  account  of  this  mat|er» 
Tfiix x.  “  Abraham,  at  his  return  from  Egypt, 
“  is  reprefented  as  a  wandering  fhepherd,  between 
“  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  Afphalted  lake.  This  is 
f*  t  he  mod  burning  defert  of  Arabia  Petrsea,”  (Phi- 
loftrphy  of  Hiltory,  article  Abraham.)  k  ...» 
Comment.  Abraham  is  reprefented.  as  ^ypander- 

dering  fhepherd.  Granted,  a  hsm/viqD 

Wandering  between  Mount  Carmel,  &c.  In  Palef- 
tine  there  were  two  Mounts  Carmel,  the  firft,  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth-welf,  the  other,  towards  the  fouth- 
eaft,  at  prefent  near  the  Afphaltit  lake,  (1)  which 
you  always  call  Afphalted.  Probably  you  .mean  to 
jpeak  of  this  latter  Carmel.  ■  ■  <y 

This  is  the  mojl  burning  defert  of  Arabia  Petr  fa. 
Every  one  does  not  place,  as  you  .do,  thofe  ,parts 
which  are  between  this  mount  Carmel  an^T^Af- 
phaltit  lake  ;  in  Arabia  Petraa  ;•  they  are  g^iergdly 
fuppofed  to  be  in  Judea,;inPaleftine  •icrdl  \o 

A  r  .  »  *  ,  TJT 

(l)  Which  you  always  call *  A  ff  halted.  The  name  of  this  like  corses  from 
the  Greek  Which  fays  Afplialtit,  ^btfthus  the  Academy of  Bc^ks  litres 
fpeaks.  Aut% 


c  OH  M  E 

X  A  i/  +■  A  M  <  i 

^dly,  It  is.true  that  thefe  places  are  now  moft  burn - 
b&t  were  they  fo  when  Abraham  returned  from 
This  is  the  point  in  queftion,  and  it  is  what 
you  do  not,  and  cannot  prove.  Conlider,  fir,  that 
there  was  then  no  Afphaltit  lake.  All  that  fpace 
which  it  now  takes  up  was  dill  a  fine  fruitful  coun¬ 
try,  and  watered  with  good  waters^  Are  you  fure 
that  the  dreadful  cataftrophe,  which  changed  this 
fine  cpuntry  into  a  bituminous  lake,  caufed  no  alte¬ 
rations  in  the  neighbouring  lands?  We  think  that 
an  ^alteration  may  juftly  be  prefumed.  The  very 
name  of  Carmel  denotes  a  place  abounding  in  paftur- 
ageV^d  which,  for  this  reafon,  fuited  Abraham  and 
his  numerous  flocks.  Certainly,  fir,  whilft  you  were 
writing  all  this,  you  had  in  fome  degree  loft  fight  of 
the  period  of  Abraham’s  return,  and  of  the  dreadful 
ev£ht  juft  mentioned  which  ruined  this  country. 

-  Text.  “  A  king  of  Babylon,  a  king  of  Perfia,  a 
*{'king  of  Pontus,  and  a  king  of  feveral  other  nations, 
u  form  a  league  to  make  war  againft  Sodom  and 
(it  four  neighbouring  little  towns,  they  take  thefe 
towns  and  Sodom.  Lot  is  their  prifoner. 

*c  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  five  kings,  fo  great 
u  and  fo  powerful,  formed  a  league  to  come  thus  to 
“  attack  a  clan  of  Arabians  in  fuch  a  wild  corner  of 
u  the^arth.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Let  us  aim  at  truth,  fir,  without  en¬ 
deavouring  to  miflead  our  readers. 

;  It  is  certain  that  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  that 
five  great  and  powerful  kings,  would  have  formed  a 
league  againft  five  little  towns.  But  in  the  firft 
place  you  reckon  five  kings .  We  beg  leave  to  tell 
you,  that  you  are  miftaken,  for  the  feripture  men- 
f  lions  only  four. 

You  afterwards  make  thefe  four  kings  great  kings, 
powerful  monarchs .  This,  fir,  it  is  incumbent  on 
v  you  to  prove,  and  how  could  you  prove  it  ?  You  can 
judge  of  their  powrer  only  by  the  facrcd  writings. 
Now.  according  to  the  texts  of  our  feriptures,  thefe 
kings,  whom  you  call  kings  of  Babylon,  Perfia,  &c. 


i 
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were  (i)  a  king  of  Sinhar,  a  king  of  Elam,  (2)  a 
king  o t  Ellafar,  and  a  king  of  Goim.  But  what  were 
Elam,  Sinhar,  Ellafar,  &c.  were  they  large  populous 
countries  ?  This  is  very  improbable,  in  thofe  times 
which  were  fo  near  the  new  birth  of  the  world. 
And  if  thofe  kings  had  been  fo  powerful,  would  the 
kings  of  five  little  towns  have  dared  to  meet  them  in 
pitched  battle  ? 

We  muft  add  that  Chederlaomer  and  his  allies 
had  not  formed  a  league  merely  againft  Sodom  and 
the  four  other  little  towns,  but  againft  all  the  nati¬ 
ons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jordan  ;  againft  the 
Rephraim,  the  Emim,  the  Horians,  the  Amorites, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  they  had  conquered  all 
thefe  nations,  that  they  came  and  attacked  the  king 
of  Sodom  and  his  allies,  who  had  been  fubdued  twelve 
years  before  by  the  king  of  Elam,  but  had  fliaken 
oft  the  yoke,  and  refufed  to  pay  him  tribute. 

In  fhort,fir,  whilft  you  make  the  four  kings  of  Sin- 
bar, Elam, he, powerful  monarch s ,  you  change  the  five 
cities  of  Pentapolis  into  five  little  towns  ;  you  make 
of  their  inhabitants  a  clan  of  Arabians,  and  of  their 
country  a  wild  corner  of  the  earth .  But  upon  what 
foundation  all  this,  I  pray  you  ? 

I  his  country,  according  to  our  fcriptures,  was  a 
delicious  valley,  covered  with  groves,  and  watered  as 


(1)  A  king  of  S'nhar .  Hyde,  whom  Mr.  Voltaire  has  either  read  or  not 
read,  but  whom  he  quotes  and  eOeems,  dot’s  not,  as  he  does,  make  of  this  king 
of  Sinhar,  a  king  of  Babylon,  but  a  king  of  the  city  of  Sinhar,  placed  accord* 
ing  to  him  at  fht  foot  of  mount  Singar-us,  of  which  Pliny  (peaks.  Rex  Sin¬ 
har  non  in  Caldcea  leu  Babylonia,  fed  Sinhar  in  Mcfopotamia,  qure  urbs  ad 
radices  Montis  Sin  gar  je  ;  de  quo  Plinius.  Others  make  him  king  of  the 
country  of  Senaar  where  Babylon,  according  to  Mr.  Voltaire,  whe  feldoni 
is  confident  with  himfelf,  was  not  yet  built.  Edit- 

(2) 4  king  of  Ellafar.  The  learned  Englifh  commentator  Patrick,  places 
Ellafar  in  Celefyria,  where  accordingly  he  finds  a  city  called  Elas.  The  king 
of  Goim  was  according  to  him,  the  chief  of  fume  Arabian  clans  near  Ce-lefy- 
ria  Thefe  three  kings  were  vaflals  of  the  king  of  Elam  or  Elymais,  Che- 
derlaomer,  who  is  believed  by  fome  to  have  been  the  Ninyas  of  profane  au¬ 
thors 

However,  altho’  we  can  have  nothing  more  than  conjedlures  with  refpefl 
to  the  fituation  and  extent  of  thefe  countries,  it  is  plain,  that  at  a  period 
when  population  was  yet  fo  weak,  a  k:ng,in  order  to  extend  his  conquers, 
did  not  want  fuch  great  armies  as  the  king  of  Affyria  and  Babylon  had  af¬ 
terwards.  Edit. 


C  O  M  M  E  N  T  A  R  Y. 
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Egypt  was,  or  as  the  garden  of  the  Almighty  !  It  was 
not  then  at  that  time  a  wild  country,  and  you  con¬ 
found  different  periods  here  again  very  injudici- 


oufiy 


Even  profane  authors  fpeaking  of  this  country, 
from  ancient  traditions,  represent  it  as  beautiful  and 
fruitful.  But  without  allowing  it  to  have  had  great 
cities,  as(i)  Tacitus  does  without  reckoning  up  thir¬ 
teen  fuch  with  Strabo,  without  believing  that  the  ru¬ 
ins  of  Sodom,  which,  he  lays,  were  feenin  his  time, co¬ 
vered  the  fpace  of  feventy-two  furlongs  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  we  may  fafely  pronounce  that  Sodom,  Go¬ 
morrah,  &c.  were  lbmething  better  than  little 
towns. 

Ihere  is  therefore  reafon  to  think,  that  when  you 
reprefent  the  four  allied  kings  as  great  kings  and  pow¬ 
erful  monarch s ,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  &c.  as  lit¬ 
tle  towns ,  and  this  whole  countryas  a  wild  corner  of 
the  earthy  you  avail  yourfelf  of  that  liberty  which  is 
allowed  to  poets,  and  that  you  have  not  fcrupuloufly 
adhered  to  exa£t  truth.  But  you  fay, 

Text.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  Abraham 
iC  difcomfited  fuch  powerful  monarchs,  with  three 
hundred  country  fervants,  or  how  he  purfued 
them  even  beyond  Damafcus.  Some  tranflators 
have  put  Dan  for  Damafcus  ;  but  there  was  no 
fuch  place  as  Dan  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  much  lefs 
in  that  of  Abraham.  Ihere  are  above  three  hun- 
dred  miles  from  the  extremity  of  the  Afphalted 
“  lake,  where  Sodom  flood,  to  Damafcus.  All  this 
“  is  above  our  conception.”  (Philofophy  of  Hiftory.) 

Comment .  If  you  cannot  conceive,  fir,  bow 
Abraham  difcomfited  the  four  kings,  and  purfued 
them  to  Damafcus,  it  is  not  again  your  own  fault  ? 

t  There  are  above  three  hundred  miles ,  you  fay,  from 
toe  extremity  of  the  Afphalted  lake ,  where  Sodom  flood , 

3  A 

jf  fafus  dotf.  I  laud  prowl  hide  camp),  quos  ferunl  olim  uleras  magnifrjue 

urhtbuf  babiialosfuUinumjaUu arfjfe  ^  mature  ve/ligia,  lliftor.  Eb.  j.  Aut* 
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to  Damafcus.  You  know  then  exactly  were  Sodom 
flood  ?  We  wifh  you  joy  of  this  difcovery,  fir*  Hi¬ 
therto  the  mod  learned  geographers  have  been  di¬ 
vided  on  rhis  point.  Some  placed  Sodom,  as  you 
do,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake?  others  a  little  high¬ 
er,  feveral  at  the  entrance  of  it,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Jordan  ;  all  agree  that  its  fituation  is  very 
uncertain,  and  your  learned  countryman  Danville, 
not  knowing  where  to  place  it,  had  refolved  not  to 
iniert  it  all  in  his  map.  Thanks  to  the  difeoveries 
which  you  have  made,  fir,  in  geography,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  fciences,  thefe  uncertainties  have  vaniih- 
ed  ;  the  pofition  of  Sodom  is  no  longer  doubtful,  it 
flood  at  the  extremity  of  (1  ^the  Afp halted  lake . 

Now ,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Afphalted  lake  to 
Damajcusi  there  were  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 
Are  you  very  certain  of  this  ?  We  form  fome  doubt 
of  it,  becaufe  in  another  place  you  fay  more  than 
€7ie  hundred  miles .  Certainly  there  is  fome  difference 
between  more  than  three  hundred  miles  and  more 
than  one  hundred  miles.  Perhaps  the  printer  has 
added  the  word  three  to  one  of  your  texts,  or  omitt¬ 
ed  it  in  the  other.  Or  is  this  one  of  your  ufual.ab- 
fences  of  mind  ?  Between  ourfelves,  fir,  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  is  much,  one  hundred  miles  is  very  little* 
The  truth  is,  that  the  diftance  might  be  about  two 
hundred  miles.  And  could  not  you  fay  fo  ? 

But  no  matter  where  Sodom  flood,  and  what  was 
the  diftance  from  Sodom  to  Damafcus.  Abraham 
did  not  go  from  Sodom,  but  from  the  valley  of  Mam- 
bre,  where  he  lived.  Now  from  this  valley  to  Dan, 
where  he  came  up  with  the  enemy,  there  are  about 
fifty  leagues.  Is  it  inconceivable  that  Abraham  fhould 
go  fifty  leagues,  to  refeue  a  beloved  nephew  from  the 
chains  under  which  he  groaned  ?  Is  it  inconceivable 
that  this  finall  party  Ihpuld,  after  fome  days  march, 

ft)  The  jfphalud  hie.  It  would  be  proper  however  that  Mr.  Voltaire 
|hould  condescend  to  prove  this,  were  it  only  that  he  might  have  the  credit 
of  inftru&ing  Mr,  Danville  in  geography,  and  of  making  this  fqueamifii  learn* 

mau  determine  the  queftion  about  the  portion  of  Sodom.  Edit, 
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overtake  another,  which  befides  its  own  baggage, 
dragged  after  it  a  confiderable  booty  in  flaves  and 
cattle  ?  Truly,  fir,  if  this  is  above  your  conception , 
your  conception  is  rather  narrow. 

What  adonilhes  you  moll  is,  that  Abraham  Jhould 
have  defeated  four  kings  with  three  hundred  country 
fervants .  But  we  think,  fir,  that  three  hundred 
country  fervants,  hardened  by  labour,  trained  to 
the  ufe  of  arms,  and  accudomed  to  defend  their 
flocks  againd  wild  beads  and  robbers,  were  a  very 
fit  party  for  fuch  an  exploit  ;  efpecially  if  we  add 
to  them,  as  it  feems  we  ought  to  do,  Abraham’s 
three  allies,  Mambre,  Aner,  and  Efcol,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  hundred  of  their  followers.  We  think 
that  fuch  a  party,  divided  into  feveral  bodies,  falling 
fuddenlv  by  night,  and  from  different  quarters,  on  aa 
army  whom  fleep,  and  that  fecurity  which  victory 
infpires,  left  defencelefs,  might  without  a  miracle, 
fpread  defolation  and  terror  among  them  ;  and  after 
having  routed  them,  might  alfo  without  a  miracle, 
drive  them  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  beyond  the  field 
of  battle;  there  is  nothing  miraculous  or  impoffible 
here.  Profane  and  facred  hidory,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  fupply  us  with  many  indances  of  fuch  de¬ 
feats. 

You  fay,  fir,  that  fome  tranjlators  have  put 
Dan  inflead  of  Damafcus .  Thefe  tranflators  then 
have  made  a  midake,  becaufe  the  text  fays,  that  A- 
braham,  having  defeated  the  four  kings  at  Dan,  pur- 
fued  them  to  Hoba,  on  the  left  of  Damafcus  ;  and 
that  Hoba  was  really  near  Damafcus  and  not  Dan. 
Never  mind  thefe  tranflators,  fir,  the  text  is  in  quef- 
tion,  not  tranflations. 

You  add,  that  there  was  no  fuch  place  as  Dan 
in  the  time  of  Mofes ,  much  lefs  in  the  time 
of  Abraham .  It  is  true  that  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and'  even  in  that  of  Mofes,  the  city  of 
Dan  did  not  bear  that  name  which  it  got  from  the 
Danites.  But  does  it  follow  that  this  place  did  not 
yet  exid,  becaufe  the  Danites  had  not  yet  given  their 
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name  to  it  ?  The  meaning  then  of  this  verle  is,  that 
Abraham  overtook  the  enemy  at  that  place,  which 
was  afterwards  (i)  called  Dan,  and  that  when  he  had 
defeated  him  there,  he  plirfued  him  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Damafcus.  Is  this  too  above  your  con¬ 
ception  ? 

§  2.  Abraham' s  Journey  to  Gerar . 

Text.  cc  Abraham,  who  loved  to  travel,  went  to 
the  dreadful  wildernefs  of  Cades,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  fixty  years,  with  his  wife  who  was 
ninety.  A  king  of  this  wildernefs  failed  not  to  fall 
in  love  with  Sarah,  as  the  king  of  Egypt  had  done 
before.  The  father  of  the  faithful  told  the  fame 
lie  he  had  done  in  Egypt ;  he  gave  out  that  his 
c'  wife  was  hir  filter,  and  in  confequence  received  as 
before,  oxen,  male  and  female  fervantsA  (Philo- 
foph.  Diet.) 

Comment.  Abraham  who  loved  to  travel ,  &c. 

Had  you  attended  a  little  more,  fir,  to  the  periods 
and  chain  of  the  events  of  which  you  are  fpeaking, 
you  would  probably  have  feen  that  Abraham  had 
another  motive  for  retiring  to  Gerar,  befides  the 
-pie  a  fare  of  travelling . 

He  had  juft  been  witnefs  to  the  mod  formidable 
fpectacle  ;  a  fhower  of  fire,  torrents  of  fulphur  and 
of  burning  bitumen,  had  confumed  the  five  cities  and 
all  their  guilty  inhabitants.  Inftead  of  a  fruitful, 
lovely  valley,  Abraham  had  nothing  before  his  eyes 
but  a  frightful  lake,  from  whence  offenfive  and  pef- 

were  exhaled  to  a  great  diftance  ; 
covered  ail  the  neighbouring  lands. 
Is  it  extraordinary  that  Abraham,  who,  according  to- 
you,  wandered  between  mount  Carmel,  and  this  now 
dreadful  fpot,  fhould  have  removed  far  from  this  dif- 

(i)  Called  Dan.  Mr.  Voltaire  may  conclude  from  this,  that  the  name 
cf  Dan  was  added  to  the  text  long  after  Moles.  Even  if  we  did.  allow  it,  we 
do  not  think  that  he  could  take  3ny  advantage  by  this  cone /  v.fion.  We  have 
already  faid  that  it  is  very  clear  that  fome  of  the  prophets  ov'  publick  writers' 
have  added  explanatory  notes<to  the  text  of  feripture.  They  probably  alft? 
fubftituted  fome  mckhrn  names  to  fome  ancient  proper  ones,  becauf  ethc  for* 
j»er  were  better  known  in  their  days.  s  ui. 


tiferous  vape 
burning  aft 
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mal  habitation  ?  And  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe,, 
that  it  was  on  this  account,  and  not  becaufe  he  loved 
to  travel ,  that  he  changed  his  refidence?  You  muft 
allow,  fir,  that  if  you  have  the  talent  of  raillery,  vet 
you  do  not  always  know  how  to  place  your  jefls 
properly. 

To  the  dreadful  wilder  nefs  of  Cadrs .  We  do  not 
affert  that  this  wildernefs  was  a  fine  country;  but  if 
youreprefent  it  as  abfolutely  barren,  as  we  have  told 
you  before,  fir,  you  are  mil  taken  ;  it  was  interfperf- 
ed  with  grafs,  forefls,  and  mountains;  pafhirage 
and  fruitful  land  was,  in  foine  fpots,  to  be  found. 
That  of  Cades,  in  particular,  was  cultivated,  plant¬ 
ed  with  palm-trees,  and  abounding  in  corn  ;  for  this 
lafi  reafon  Ifaac  retired  to  it  in  time  or  famine  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  definition  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  Sodom  was  followed  by  lome  kind  of  fc  ar- 
city,  and  that  this  fcarcity  was  the  motive  that  fent 
Abraham  to  Gerar. 

Tou  make  him  one  hundred  and  fmty  years  old  when 
Sarah  was  but  ninety.  This  is  an  error  which  you 
permi  in  lepeating.  No,  hr,  Abraham  was  not 
then  one  hundred  and  fixty  years  old,  he  was  but 
one  hundred.  The  feripture  fays  it  plainly. 

bailed  not  to  fall  in  love  with  Sarah ,  Ac.  \Ys 
grant  that  it  is  not  common  for  a  woman  of  nine¬ 
ty/0  came  love;  but,  as  you  very  well  obferve,  Sa¬ 
rah  was  then  pregnant ;  the  fame  miracle  w  hich  em- 
bied  her  to  be  a  mother,  and  to  hackle  a  child,  miVht 
or  rather  muft  have  given  her  the  charnis  of  youth! 
A  woman  in  the  weaknefs  and  wrinkles  of  old  are 
cannot  bear  children.  The  return  of  Sarah’s  beamy 
was  therefore  lefs  aftonifhing  than  her  pregnancy  1 

f  he father  of  1  be  faithful  told  ties  fame  lie'  Ac. 
,u  ma'ce  no  diitcrence  then  between  lying  and  e- 


hatn  is  m  oueftion.  vour  mor'd'-v  ..  r 

.  1  -«■->  mere  ieventy 

than  tunnels.  } 
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In  confequence  received  as  before ,  &c.  You  fee* 
fir,  that  Pharaoh,  was  not  the  only  one  who  made 
great  prefents  ;  the  king  of  a  wildernefs,  as  well  as 
he  gave  fheep  and  oxen .  Was  this  king  of  a  dread * 
ful  wildernefs ,  a  great  king  and  a  powerful  monarch 
alfo  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  reflect  on  the  noble 
difintereflednefs  with  which  Abraham,  after  his  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  four  kings,  refufed,  notwithftanding 
the  king  of  Sodom’s  requeft,  to  accept  any  (hare  of 
the  fpoils  which  he  had  refcued  from  the  enemy,  mufl 
we  not  rejeft  with  indignation  the  fhocking  charge 
you  make  againfi  him  ? 

Thefe  are  therefore  fome  fmall  miflakes  in  what 
you  fay  of  Abraham’s  victory,  and  of  his  journey  to 
Gerar,  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 

FIFTH  EXTRACT. 

Promifes  made  to  Abraham . 

You  have  neglected,  fir,  a  very  favourable  op¬ 
portunity,  and  a  very  eafy  method  of  rendering  your 
Sfuejl  ions  Encjclopediques  the  mod  intereding  part  of 
your  works.  You  might  have  turned  the  alphabe¬ 
tical  order  you  follow  in  them  to  your  profit,  by 
reviewing  i'ucceffively  and  coolly  your  ideas  and  ai- 
fertions  on  that  immenfity  of  fubjefts  which  you 
have  treated.  By  this  means  thofe  queftions,  per¬ 
haps  the  lad  work  which  you  will  have  time  to  pub- 
lifh,  would  have  become  an  ufeful,  necefifary,  and 
confequently  a  very  valuable  errata,  fit  to  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  all  your  works.  This  moded  and 
fcrupulous  diffidence  of  your  own  talents  would  have 
pleafed  the  world;  they  would  have  admired  that 
noble  fpirit  of  generofity  which  confeffes  its  mii- 
takes ;  and  even  your  enemies  mud  have  allowed 

that  vou  had  a  regard  for  truth. 

But  fo  far  from  retracing  your  former  errors, 

you  repeat  them  perpetually  almoft  in  every  article, 
and  add  new  ones  to  them. 
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/Thus  the  article  Abraham ,  which  is  now  before 
us,  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  you  have  (1)  often 
already  repeated ;  there  is  nothing  new  in  it  but 
what  is  foreign  to  it,  and  a  little  obje&ion  befides, 
copied  again  from  Tindal.  The  fubje£t  is  the  pro- 
mifes  made  to  Abraham.  If  we  are  to  believe  you, 
fome  bold  criticks  affert,  that  thefe  prornifes  were 
fallacious,  and  that  God  did  not  fulfil  his  engage¬ 
ments.  They  fay, 

Iext.  “  The  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham  and 
iC  faid  to  him,  for  all  the  land  which  thou  feefl0  to 
66  thee  will  I  give  it ,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever .  ”  In 
Sempiternum,  (Genefis  13th.) 

I  he  Lord  by  another  oath  prornifes  him  after- 
“  wards,  every  thing  that  lies  between  the  Nile  and 
“  Jhe  Euphrates. (Ibidem  ch.  15.)  Chieftions  fur 
I’Encyclopedie,  article  Abraham. 

Comment.  What  fliall  we  conclude  from  thefe 
pafiages,  fir  ?  Shall  we  fay  that  this  land  was  pro- 
nfifed  and  given  to  Abraham,  to  enjoy  it  himfelr  ? 
Some  free-thinkers  have  afferted  this  ;  but  fee  what 
the  celebrated  (2)  Abbe  Fourmont  fays  of  it; 
“  this  affertion,  he  fays  with  fpirit,  arifes  merely 
from  ignorance  of  the  feriptures.  No,  God  had 
“  not  given  this  land  to  Abraham,  he  had  promif- 
<c  ed  it;  to  him,  and  that  for  his  pofterity.  The 
6(r  promife  is  clearly  expreffed  in  the  12th  chapter 
Genefis,  and  lloe  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham 
and  faid}  unto  thy  feed  will  I  give  this  land .  And 
altho  in  the  13th  chapter,  God  fays  afterwards  to 
Abraham,  I  will  give  it  to  thee ,  a?id  to  thy  feed  for 
ever  ;  yet  the  fenle  of  the  promife  is  determined, 
<c  and  the  accompli (hment  of  it  fixed  to  a  certain  time 


vO  Often  already  repeated.  It  mud  be  allowed  that  for  a  Ion?  time  this 

il  Ju  It  nous  writer  has  done  nothin*  more  than  repeat  not  only  what  others 

have  faid,  but  alfo  what  he  has  faid  himfelf  more  than  once.  He  is  perpe¬ 
tually  repeating.  Edit.  c«ptrpc 

(Z)  Ab'ie  Fourmont.  This  is  taken  from  his  Moneaab  or  Girdle  ef  Ssrrcw 
a  work  m  which  this  learned  profeffor  of  Arabick  attacks  violently  the* 

the' fret  t°hi//be  / \Vh?  ™tird7’  'vilhol!t  ‘htf  finlfler  intention  of 
iae  iree-thmker*,  had  broached  this  opinion.  Cinijl . 
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cc  that  is5  to  four  hundred  years  after.  Know  of  a 
tc  furcty^  faith  he  to  Abraham*  that  thy  feed  Jhall  be 

a  fir  anger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs ,  and  fh  all 
ic  ferve  them ,  and  they  Jhall  afflict  them  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  years .  But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  fflall 
come  hither  again  fflor  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is 
“  not  yet  full .  Where  is  the  neceffity,  favs  this 
44  learned  man,  of  producing  pafiages  here  which 

44  even  children  have  by  heart  ?  Are  not  there  a 

45  thoufand  pafiages  in  the  reft  of  the  Pentateuch, 
“  which  determine  this  point  exactly  ?  And  what 
44  book  in  the  world  clears  up  points  better  !” 

Therefore  it  cannot  be  faid  that  this  land  was 
riven  or  promifed  to  Abrahan  for  his  own  enjoyment. 
And  therefore  your  bold  criticks  do  not  go  fo  far. 
They  only  aik. 

Text.  44  How  could  God  promife  them  that  im- 
44  menfe  tract  of  land,  the  country  between  the  Eu- 
44  phrates  and  the  river  of  Egypt,  which  the  Jews 
44  never  poflefled  ?3’  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  It  feerns  to  us,  fir,  that  David  had 
carried  his  conquefts  (i)  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
river  of  Egypt;  and  that  Solomon’s  dominions  extend¬ 
ed,  with  the  nations  which  were  tributary  to  him, 
from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  Hebrews  therefore 
poffelled  this  immenfe  tract,  not  as  an  inheritance; 
it  was  neither  given  (2)  nor  promifed  to  them  under 
this  title  ;  but  as  a  conqueft  ;  and  if  this  conqueft 
was  neither  fo  complete,  (3)  nor  fo  lading  as  they 
had  reafon  to  hope,  the  reafon  of  this  will  boon  ap- 


(l)  From  the  Euphrates  to  the  river  oj  Egypt.  See  Kings,  2d  book,  ch.  8. 

Chronicles,  book  I'd,  ch.  18,  &c.  shut.  ,  .  , 

/  \  Nor  promifed  to  them  under  this  title.  I  he  land  of  Canaan  only  Ita.d 

been  given  to  the  Iiraelites  as  an  inheritance.  The  icripture  obferves  it  es- 
vrtWy  in  feveral  places.  Edit. 

{*)  Nor  Jo  lupin*.  David  had  not  yet  conquered  the  country  of  the  bido- 
nians,  Tyrians^  &c.  And  mod;  of  the  tributary  nations  foon  fliook  off  the 
yoke,  feme  of  them  towards  the  clofe  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  others  icon 

UKr.  1 
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Text.  6i  How  could  God  give  them  that  lit- 
fC  tie  fpot  of  Pale  (line  for  ever  and  ever,  from 
<c  which  they  have  been  driven  fo  long  a  time  fmce  ?” 
(Ibidem.) 

Comment.  How!  Becaufe  when  promifes  are 
conditional,  and  that  the  conditions  are  not  ful¬ 
filled  by  one  fide,  the  engagements  is  void  on  the 
other. 

Now  all  our  fcriptures  atteft,  that  the  promifes  of 
poiTeffing  the  land  of  Canaan  were  made  conditional¬ 
ly  to  our  fathers.  And  what  elfe  can  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  fo  many  exhortations  to  obferve  the  law,  if 
they  wifhed  to  remain  poffelfors  of  the  land  ;  and  of 
,  all  thofe  threatenings,  that  the  earth  fliould  vomit 
them  forth  from  her  bofom,  as  it  had  done  the  anci¬ 
ent  inhabitants,  if  they  imitated  their  idolatry  and 
their  crimes  ? 

"V  our  criticks  infill  on  the  words,  for  eve  r,  in 
feinpiternum,  to  iae  end  cf  all  ages.  We  may  an- 
fwer  them  that  the  Hebrew  words  which  are  thus 
rendered,  fignify  only  a  long  and  indefinite  fpace  of 
time  ;  there  are  numberlels  inftances  of  this  in  ferip- 
ture. 

But  who  has  told  them  that  the  revolution  of  ages, 
and  the  decrees  of  providence,  may  not  bring  about 
more  happy  times  for  us  ;  and  that  the  Jew's, "driven 
fo  long  from  their  inheritance,  fiiall  never  enter  into 
it  again?  The  light  oflfrael  is  not  extimft,  and  the 
hope  of  once  more  feeing  their  darling  country  in  a 
fiourifhing  ftate.  Hill  lives  in  their  hearts. 

In  a  word,  the  promife  of  poflefling  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  conditional ;  it  was  made  to  Abraham 
only  for  his  poflerity  ;  his  defendants  poffeffed  this 
land  of  promife  for  a  long  time;  the  terms  of  the 
promife  can  fignify  no  more  ;  and  if  they  did,  the 
hope  of  Ifrael  is  not  entirely  loft.  We  think,  fir., 
that  thefe  confiderations  are  a  fufficient  juftificatioa 

of  i he  faithfulaefs  of  God  in  his  promifes'.  But  vou 
fay, 

3  B 
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Text.  “  The  Lord  adds  to  his  promifes,  that 
the  pofterity  of  Abraham  fnall  be  as  numerous  as 
the  duft  of  the  earth.  So  that  if  a  man  can  nunu 
her  the  duji  of  the  earthy  then  Jhall  thy  feed  alfo  be 
*c  numbered." 

“  Other  criticks  fay,  that  there  are  not  four  hun« 
dred  thoufand  Jews  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not-- 
withilanding  that  they  have  always  looked  on 
“  marriage  as  a  facred  duty,  and  that  their  chief 
iC  objeft  has  always  been  population.  We  anfwer 
lc  to  thefe  objections,  See." 

Comment.  We  anfwer  ( i )  to  thefe  cbjedions.  If  we 
were  to  anfwer  as  you  do,  the  anfwers  would  be 
weak  enough.  Let  us  endeavour  tfo  give  feme  more 
fatisfaftory. 

i  ft.  Even  if  it  was  clear  that  there  did  not  exift 
this  day  more  than  four  hundred  thoufand  Jews  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  could  we  thence  conclude 
that  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  has  not  been,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  promife,  prodigioufly  great  ?  Let 
trs  not  mention,  as  you  do,  that  infinite  multitude 
of  children  by  adoption,  and  in  the  faith  ;  let  us 
reckon  neither  the  defendants  of  Efau,  nor  thofe 
of  the  fons  of  Agar  and  Cethura.  Would  not 
thofe  Ifraelites  only,  who  fince  the  time  of  Abra¬ 
ham  until  our  days,  have  defended  from  him,  make 
tip  a  generation  numerous  enough  to  juftiry  the 
Hebrew  figure,  which  compares  them  to  the  ftars 
of  the  firmament,  and  the  dull  of  the  earth  ? 
And  what  another  innumerable  race  of  defendants 
to  this  patriarch  would  four  hundred  thoufand  Jews 
infure,  who  look  upon  marriage  as  a  facred  duty ,  and 
*whofe  chief  objed  is  population  ? 

sdly.  But  are  your  criticks  very  certain,  that 
there  are  not  at  this  day  four  hundred  thoufand 
Jews  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  We  are  not  fond  of 

(i)  7 a  thefe  objections.  Mr.  Voltaire’s  anfwer  is,  that  the  church,  in 
fucceflion  to  the  fynagogue,  is  Abraham’s  true  race,  and  that  it  is  indeed 
very  numerous.  This  anfwer  cannot  be  very  fatUfadtory  to  the  Jews* 
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making  a  parade  of  our  numbers  ;  it  is  even  a  ftroke 
of  policy  in  us  to  conceal  it  (i)  in  feveral  places. 
But  without  entering  here  into  particulars,  which 
might  be  detrimental  to  us,  without  raifing  up  again 
thole  chimeras  with  which  our  nation  for  a  long 
time  fed  itfelf,  thofe  pretended  kingdoms  of  \  heina, 
Cofar,  Chavila,  the  fabulous  empire  beyond  (2)  the 
Cordeliers,  &c.  &c.  have  your  criticks  never  made 
this  obfervation,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  we  have  not  fettlements  ?  Cad  your  eyes 


(1)  In  feveral  peaces.  Father  Nau,  in  hi#  travels  through  the  holy  land, 
aferibes  this  piece  of  policy  to  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem.  HaffelquiR  fuppofes 
them  to  amount  to  thirty  thoufand  in  that  city  only,  drift. 

(2)  The  Cordeliers .  Some  of  the  meft  famous  rabbies,  milled  doubtltfs  ty 
falfe  relations,  for  a  long  time  fed  their  nation  with  thefe  idle  Rories.  Ben¬ 
jamin  de  Tude'.c,  a  traveller  of  the  twelfth  century,  fays,  that  he  found  the 
kingdom  of  I'hema,  at  twenty  days  marck  from  Babylon,  northward,  which 
was  inhabited  by  Jews  called  the  fons  of  Rec  hab  ;  that  this  kingdom  ex¬ 
tends  into  the  mountains  for  fixteen  days  march  ;  that  they  reckon  two  hun¬ 
dred  villages  in  it,  an  hundred  towns,  forty  cities,  and  three  hundred  rhou- 
fand  Jews  in  thefe  cities,  inured  to  arms,  and  formidable  to  their  neighbours, 

Eldad,  who  fays  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  who  wrote  probab’y  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  relates  that  the  tribe  of  Dan,  followed  by 
thofe  of  Gad,  Nepthali,  and  A  flier,  retired  into  Ethiopia  before  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  firft  temple,  that  they  fettled  in  the  ancient  Chavila,  where  they 
have  gold,  fllver,  precious  Rones,  numerous  flocks,  &c.  that  when  they  go 
to  war  the  trumpet  is  founded,  ami  that  an  hundred  thoufand  men  of  caval¬ 
ry,  and  an  equal  number  of  infantry  are  afiembled,  that  each  tribe  carries  on 
war  by  itfelf  during  three  months,  after  which  the  booty  is  divided  ,  that 
there  are  many  of  Samfon’s  defeendants  among  them,  who  are  ail  heroes, 
&c.  &c. 

According  to  the  fame  Eldad,  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manaffe,  poCefs  the  kingdom  of  C.ofar,  and  twenty-flve  neighbouring  king¬ 
doms  pay  them  tribute.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  another  tribe,  that  of  Moles,  fet¬ 
tled  near  the  river  Sambarim,  in  a  fertile  country  aboundingin  cafllcs 
and  fuperb  habitations.  There  no  unclean  or  deftrudlive  animals  are  to  be 
found,  no  flies,  foxes  orferpents,  &c.  in  a  word,  nothing  that  can  btb«rt- 
ful  ;  the  flieep  bear  twice  in  the  year,  and  the  children  never  die  before  the;r 
fathers,  who  live  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  river  rclls  during; 
fix  days  billows  of  fand,  mixed  with  rocks,  and  this  with  a  noife  flmilar  to 
that  of  thunder,  or  of  a  boifterous  fea;  on  the  feventh  day  the  river  flops* 
and  is  furrounded  with  a  fire  which  fpreads  to  the  diflancc  of  hplf  a  mile,  all 
around,  and  hiuders  every  one  from  approaching  it,  <Scc. 

1'eritfol,  a  Jew  of  Ferrara,  in  his  Sentiers  du  Mends,  a  work*  publifhed  in 
I525,  and  the  Rabbi  Gerfon,  the  fon  of  Eliezcr,  in  an  account  publifhed  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  relate  things  Rill  more  wonderful  of 
the  river  and  country  of  Sambarim.  ManafTe,  a  famous  Rabbi,  truRing  to 
the  teflimony  of  Aaron  Levi,  a  Spanifh  Jew,  who  is  alfo  called  Montecinos, 
fpeaks  in  his  Effterance  d'lfrael ,  of  a  vafl  country  beyond  the  Cordeliers,  peo¬ 
pled  by  Jews  who  are  powerful  and  numerous,  &c.  Such  are  the  romances  in 
which  the  Jewilh  nation  reaps  comfort  for  its  Ioffes,  and  feeds  its  hopes.  It 
appears  that  our  writers  have  hut  an  indifferent  opinion  of  thefe  acccunta, 
SeeBafnage,  Barattier,  HUloricai  Effays  on  the  Jews,  &c.  Cbrijl% 


from  the  bounds  (i)  of  Italy  to  thofe  (3)  of  England, 
pafs  Irom  Tyrol,  to  the  bottom  of  Siberia,  to  the 
Tartars,  to  China,  India,  Perfia,  Arabia,  to  the 
whole  (3)  Ottoman  empire  ;  every  where  you  find 
Jews.  Africa  fees  them  not  only  on  its  ccafts  in 
Egypt,  Algiers,  Morocco,  &c.  but  even  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts ;  and  we  already  reckon  feveral  fynagogues 
in  America.  Do  you  think,  fir,  that  the  Jews,  thus 
fpread  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  do 
not  amount  to  four  hundred  thoufand  ?  We  think 
you  did  not  form  this  judgment  of  us,  when  com¬ 
paring  us  to  the  Banians  and  the  (4)  Guebres,  you 
fay. 

Text.  dhefe  two  nations  are  fpread  over  only 
u  one  part  of  the  Eaft,  but  the  jews  are  fpread  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  if  they  were  ga- 
c;  thered  together  they  would  form  a  much  more 
numerous  people  than  they  ever  were  in  that  fhort 
“  fpace  of  time  in  which  they  'were  fovereigns  of  Pa- 
leftine.”  (Premiers  Melanges,  art.  des  Juifs.) 
Comment.  This  is,  we  think,  plainly  contradic¬ 
ting  your  criticks,  for  furely  you  will  not  fay  that 
when  David  was  vanquiihing  the  Ammonites,  fub- 
duing  Idumea,  taking  Damafcus,  and  extending  his 

(j)  Of  Italy •  The  Jews  arc  tolerated  in  all  the  Italian  dates;  they  have 
academies  at  Rome,  Leghorn ,  Venice,  tkc.  they  have  more  than  an  hundred 
Synagogues  in  the  Eccledadical  date.  Idem. 

(2)  Of  England.  We  are  allured  that  if  the  Jews  of  Italy,  the  Comtat, 
France,  H  Hand,  and  England  were  put  together,  they  would  amount  to 
hve  hundred  thoufand,  and  twice  this  number  may  be  found  in  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Rufiia.  Idem. 

(3)  Ottoman  empire.  The  Italian  Rabbi  Simon  LuzatJer,  reckoned  up 
ninety  thoufand  Jews  at  Salonica  and  Conftantinople,  and  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  them  intheTurkilh  dominions  ;  Peiffatio,  he  fays,  li  milioni. 

Bafnage  gives  his  opinion  dill  more  clearly.  “  It  is  hard,  he  fays,  to  de- 
“  termine  at  this  time,  the  number  of  fouls  of  which  this  nation  now  con- 
fids,  however  we  may  fafely  compute  them  at  three  millions/ ’  Thefe  cal¬ 
culations  differ  much  from  thofe  of  the  bold  criticks  quoted  by  Mr.  Vol¬ 
taire.  Idem. 

(4)  And  to  the  Guebres.  That  is  to  the  Parfi.  The  word  Gucbre,  is  a  re¬ 
proach,  it  fig  nines  an  Inf  del.  The  Turks  give  this  people  that  name  thro* 
contempt,  whom  they  look  upon  as  idolaters,  and  wodhippers  of  nre  ;  the  y 
hate  them  as  fuch,  and  have  a  long  time  perfecuted  them.  How  happens  it 
that  Mr.  Voltaire  gives  this  opprobrious  name  to  his  dear  Paid,  »  people 
who.,  according  to  him,  has  proftflc.d  a  pure  religion  dnee  the  world  be¬ 
gan.  Edit. 
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conquefts  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  the  Jewilh  nation  confided  of  much  lefs  than 
four  hundred  thoufand  fouls . 

If  it  had  always  confided  of  a  much  lefs  number, 
would  the  kings  ot  Alfyria,  Babylon,  thofe  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  even  the  Romans  have  lent  fuch  powerful  ar¬ 
mies,  and  fuch  great  generals  to  fubdue  them  ?  We 
mud  then  fuppole,  that  this  little  nation  was  very 
warlike  ;  now  you  tell  us,  that  it  was  lefs  fo  than  the 
Egyptians  ever  cowards . 

Therefore,  dr,  your  criticks  cannot  be  right,  ex¬ 
cept  you  are  wrong,  very  wrong.  We  prefer  the 
fuppofition  that  they  are  midaken,  and  we  will  op- 
pofe  your  authority  to  theirs  on  the  prefent  number 
of  the  Jews,  and  conclude  that  the  promife  made  to 
Abraham,  that  he  fhould  be  the  father  of  a  great 
multitude,  may  be  looked  on  as  literally  accomplifh- 
ed,  dnee  he  has  had  fo  many  defeendants. 

§  i .  The  difficulties  of  the  learned  critick  on  the  hif 
tory  of  Abraham ,  and  our  anfwers  fummed  up. 

Would  you  wifli  now,  dr,  to  fee  at  one  view  what 
your  difficulties  on  the  hidory  of  Abraham  and  our 
anfwers  amount  to  ?  Ihus  the  account  dands. 

You  ohjea  to  us  the  long  journey  he  undertook, 
and  you  cannot  tell  from  whence  he  fef  out;  you 
talk  of  a  dreadful  didance,  and  you  confefs  that  it 
confided  only  of  an  hundred  leagues  ;  you  fay  there 
was  a  prodigious  difference  between  the  languages, 
and  thefe  languages  had  fuch  an  affinity,  that  who- 
foever  underdood  one,  mud  eadly  have  underdood 
the  other. 

You  tell  us  of  deferts,  which  exid  only  in  your 
imagination  ;  of  old  age,  which  was  the  bloom  of  life; 
and  of  fome  pretended  anachronifms,  whild  you  fall 
into  real  ones  yourfelf. 

You  object  to  us  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians 
and  you  take  thefe  traditions  from  very  modern  au¬ 
thors,  deditute  as  you  confefs  of  tade  and  know¬ 
ledge ;  you  produce  writings  againft  us,  which  you 
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affirm  to  be  the  mod  ancient  on  earth,  andwvhichf 
were  written  fcarce  fix  hundred  years  before  the 
chriftian  era  ;  alfo  a  book  which  you  cry  up,  althoV 
the  tranflator  of  it  declares  it  wretched  ;  alfo,  an 
abridgment  of  this  book  which  you  are  fo  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  that  you  took  it  for  a  man. 

You  fend  Abraham  the  didance  of  two  hundred 
leagues  from  Sichem  to  Memphis  to  feek  for  bread, 
and  there  is  not  that  diftance  between  Sichem  and 
Memphis  ;  and  Abraham  did  not  fet  out  from  Si¬ 
chem,  and  did  not  go  to  Memphis;  he  could  not  go 
to  it  for  this  good  reafon,  that  Memphis  did  not  then 
exift  ;  and  even  if  it  had,  he  might  have  got  bread 
nearer  home. 

In  order  to  render  Abraham’s  victory  incredible, 
inftead  of  four  kings  you  reckon  five  ;  you  make  of 
thefe  kings  powerful  monarchs,  without  knowing 
their  dominions.  You  reprefent  to  yourfelf  the 
valley  of  Sodom,  &c.  as  a  favage  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  it  was  a  lovely  fruitful  country  ;  you 
place  a  bituminous  lake  in  it,  and  there  was  no  lake. 
You  will  not  allow  that  a  fmall  army  may  defeat  a 
great  one,  and  hiftory  fupplies  us  with  many  infian¬ 
ces  of  it. 

You  aflert,  that  God  did  not  give  the  promifed 
land  in  polfeffion  to  the  Ifraelites,  and  the  Israelites 
allure  you,  that  they  have  poffeffed  it,  and  that  if 
they  did  not  pofiefs  it  more  fully,  and  for  a  longer 
time,  it  was  their  own  faults. 

Laftly,  in  order  to  Ihew  that  the  pofterity  of  Abra¬ 
ham  has  not  been  fo  numerous  as  the  promife  faid, 
you  reduce  the  a&ual  number  of  Jews  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand;  and  the  Jews  will  tell  you  in  your  ear, 
that  they  confift  of  four  millions  of  fouls  ;  and  they 
think  that  four  millions  of  men,  without  reckoning 
thofe  that  have  died  fince  the  time  of  Abraham  un¬ 
til  now,  and  thofe  that  Shall  be  born  until  the  con- 
fummation  of  sges,  are  a  noble  race. 

We  fubmit  this  to  you,  fir,  whether  the  anfwers 
are  not  as  good  as  the  objections.  Let  us  conclude 
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by  a  reflection  which  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  and  of 
his  travels  has  fuggefted  to  you  concerning  his  com- 
men  tutors. 


Text.  <c  Commentators  have  wrote  a  prodigi- 
ous  number  of  books  to  juftify  Abraham’s  con- 
Ci  duel  and  to  reconcile  chronology  ;  we  rnuft  there- 
ct  lore  refer  the  reader  to  thele  comments.  They 
“  are  all  written  by  elegant  polifhed  geniufes,  totally 
free  from  prejudice  and  pedantry,  excellent  meta- 
“  phyficians. 

Comment.  Many  commentators,  fo  far  from 
having  wrote  books  to  juftify  Abraham’s  conduct, 
have  condemned  i:  without  hefitation  ;  this  we  have 
faid  already  ;  and  thole  who  have  endeavoured  to 
juftily  him,  have  not  wrote  volumes  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Nor  have  a  prodigious  number  of  books  been  writ¬ 
ten,  to  reconcile  the  chronology  of  Abraham’s  hifto¬ 
ry.  ^  The  whole  difficulty  lies  (i)  in  one  paffage, 

which  has  or  might  have  been  cleared  up  in  a  few 
words. 


We  muji  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  thefe  comments. 
Perhaps  the  reader  might  better  be  referred  to  the 

.  /«  one  fojfage.  This  paflage,  (as  we  faid  above,)  is  the  3zd  verfe  of 

the  nth  chap,  of  Genelis,  where  it  is  faid,  that  Thare  died  at  the  a<^e  of 
two  hundred  and  hve  years.  We  have  obferved  that  this  difficulty  il  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Samaritan  text,  which  gives  Thare  hut  one  hundred  and  for- 
ly-five  years  y  the  time  of  his  death,  which  agrees  perfedly  with  the  ne- 
riod  oi  Abraham  s  birth,  feventy  years  after  the  birth  of  his  father.  We 
think  we  (had  oblige  our  readers  by  inferring  here,  what  a  writer  has  faid 
of  It  who  is  famous  for  Ir.s  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures,  (Mr.  Kondct,  lour- 
na  de  Verdun,  Auguft  1769.)  The  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  barnaritan  teat,  (he  fays)  is  not  fo  great  a,  it  appears  at  firft.  Thefe  fums 
may  have  been  written  m  numeral  letters,  and  then  the  difference  will  be 
minced  to  a  Angle  ftroke  of  the  pen.  The  letter  tyb,  fignifies  an  hundred 
and  the  letter  mem,  forty,  now  this  latter  differs  from  the  former,  hut  by  a 
ilroke  of  tne  pen.  Let  no  one  lay  that  this  reading  contraditfts  the  Hebrew 
CX  ’  Ve  ™Kate>  the  feptuagint,  fo  far  from  this  it  comes  to  their  afiif. 
tatice,  by  folv.ng  the  difficulty  which  occurs  in  all  thefe  three,  and  which  an. 

that  text*  ml"lvab,e-  1  llc  faults  which  creep  into  a  text  are  not 

tn.  t  text .  ]  o  clear  up  the  text  is  not  comradidling  it.  No  it  is  rather  ha 

milling  the  fpots ,  andreftonng  it  to  its  former  fplcndour.  This  reading 

does  not  contradict  any  part  of  the  text  of  feripture.  On  the  contrary  it  re! 

itTnot  a  vXme:  tbr^  ’  “d  fee 
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learned  difcoveries  of  the  prefent  gentlemen ;  they 
are  all  written  by  judicious  and  moderate  men,  peo¬ 
ple  of  deep  learning,  who  reafon  juftly,  are  free 
from  prejudice,  and  as  we  have  fhewn,  are  noway 
giddy. 

SIXTH  EXTRACT. 

Of  the  fews,  and  of  the  various  imputations  which  the 
ill uftri qus  writer  cafis  on  them . 

We  {hall  proceed  now  with  your  leave,  fir,  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  patriarch,  to  the  judgments  which 
youpafs  on  his  defendants.  Alas,  how  you  handle 
them,  fir  !  pungent  raillery,  bitter  farcafms,  angry 
appellations,  faife  and  often  infamous  charges !  In 
fhort  you  indulge  yourfelf  in  every  thing  that  can 
blacken  their  charafters. 

If  you  were  one  of  thofe  obfcure  fcribblers,  whofe 
works  are  doomed  to  die  before  themfelves,  we 
fhould  be  little  moved  by  thefe  accufations.  But 
your  talents  and  your  name  are  fo  likely  to  give 
them  weight,  that  we  think  an  anfwer  unavoidable. 
We  have  already  confuted  fome  of  your  charges  ; 
let  us  now  difcufs  fome  more  of  them. 

§  1.  Imputation  that  they  are  a  vulgar  nation ,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  at  ts. 

One  of  the  mildeft  charges  you  have  laid  againfl 
our  fathers,  is  that  they  were  always  vulgar  and  ig¬ 
norant.  You  had  faid  it  many  times,  and  you  re¬ 
peat  it  again  in  one  of  your  laft  works.  You  there 
talk  of  them  as  of 

Text.  66  A  wretched  nation,  ever  ignorant 
cc  and  vulgar,  ftrangers  to  trade  and  the  arts.*5 

Comment.  The  Hebrews  were  a  vulgar  people. 
Do  you  think,  fir,  that  no  nations  are  worthy  of  ef- 
teem  but  poliflied  nations,  fuch  as  the  Athenians, 
and  the  French  ?  What  do  you  think  then  of  thofe 
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renowned  people  the  Cretans,  the  Spartans,  were 
they  wretched  nations  ? 

Strangers  to  the  arts .  Does  it  become  you,  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  charge  the  ancient 
Hebrews  with  ignorance  ?  A  people,  who,  whilft 
your  barbarous  anceftors,  whilff  even  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  wandering  in  the  woods,  could  fcarcely  pro¬ 
cure  for  thenxfelves  cloathing,  and  a  fettled  fubfiff- 
ence,  already  poffeffed  all  arts  of  neceffity,  and  Come 
alfo  of  mere  pleafure  ;  who  not  only  knew  how  to 
feed  and  rear  cattle,  till  the  earth,  work  up  wood, 
(tone  and  metals,  w  ave  cloaths,  dye  wool,  embroi¬ 
der  (luffs,  poliih  and  engrave  on  precious  flones,  but 
who,  even  then,  adding  to  manual  arts  thofe  of  tafte 
and  refinement,  furveyed  land,  appointed  their  fefti- 
vals  according  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  ennobled  their  folemnities  by  the  pomp  of  cere¬ 
monies,  by  the  found  of  inflruments,  mufick  and 
dancing  ;  who  even  then  committed  to  writing  the 
hiftory  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  that  of  their  own 
nation,  and  of  their  anceffors  ;  who  had  poets  and 
writers  (killed  in  all  the  fciences  then  known,  great 
and  brave  commanders,  a  pure  worfhip,  j aft  laws,  a 
wife  form  of  government ;  in  (hort,  who  is  the  only 
one,  of  all  ancient  nations,  that  has  left  us  authentic 
monuments  of  genius  and  of  literature.  Can  this 
nation  be  juftly  charged  with  ignorance  ? 

The  Hebrews  were Jlr angers  to  the  arts.  We  con- 
fefs  that  they  did  not  know,  like  the  Greeks,  how  to 
animate  the  canvafs,  and  make  the  marble  breathe. 
An  idle  audience  was  not  feen  among  them  decree¬ 
ing  crowns  to  dramatick  poets.  Their  apartments 
were  not  adorned  with  glaffes  of  immmfe  brea  ith, 
or  repeating  clocks  ;  they  had  no  rope-dancers 
amongft  them,  nor  were  burlefque  icenes  exhibited 
on  the  ramparts  of  their  city,  &c.  &c.  But  do  you 
not  value  thele  (hining  accomplifhments  a  little  too 
high?  Every  nation  that  has  them  not,  appears 
wretched  to  you.  Ancient  legiflators  were  of  a  very 
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different  mind  ;  afk  Minos,  afk  Lycurgus,  and  fo 
many  others  who  prohibited  thofe  arts,  which  in- 
chant  you,  irom  among  their  citizens  ;  afk  Plato, 
who  (1)  baniihed  poets  from  his  commonwealth.  If 
thefe  arts,  the  offspring  of  luxury,  were  absolutely 
neceflary  to  the  glory  of  nations,  and  the  fplendour 
cf  flates,  by  what  fatality  does  it  happen*  that  they 
never  make  their  appearance  among  any,  but  as  the 
forerunners  of  their  fail  ?  When  Pericles  introduced 
them  into  Athens,  flavery  flood  at  the  gates  ;  and 
the  golden  age  of  Rome  was  not  that  in  which  an 
enflaved  people  afked  of  its  tyrants  fubflftence  and 
fhows. 

We  may  fay  the  fame  of  trade.  You  have  high 
notions  of  it,  and  wife  law-givers  dreaded  it  for  their 
commonwealths  ;  they  thought  that  it  would  deflroy 
that  equality  of  property,  and  auflerity  of  manners 
which  they  wifhed  to  perpetuate  and  eflablifh  among 
their  citizens  ;  they  imagined  that  as  trade  brings  in 
wealth,  wealth  fails  not  fpeedily  to  introduce  all 
thofe  vices  which  are  the  forerunners  and  caufes  of 
the  ruin  of  dates.  And  experience  has  often  judified 
this  way  of  reafoning.  The  Tyrian,  proud  of  his 
fleets  and  of  his  wealth,  has  not  fubfifted  fo  long  as 
the  Jew  ;  the  learned  and  polite  Athens  never  ruled 
over  auflere  Lacedemon ;  and  the  Carthaginian 
merchant  became  the  prey  of  the  Roman  citizen, 
who  excelled  in  war  and  hufbandry.  Therefore  the 
fplendour  which  commerce  gives  to  dates  does  not 
infure  their  duration,  nor  does  it  make  them  truely 
refpeclable.  Among  nations,  fir,  as  well  as  among 
private  perfons,  money  is  not  every  thing,  virtue  is 
fomething.  O  ye  politicians,  who  calculate  fo  ex- 
a&]y  the  products  of  the  arts  and  the  profits  of  trade, 
do  you  think  the  amor  patriae,  religion,  and  morals, 
of  no  confequence  in  dates  ? 

(l)  Banijhed poets  frem  his  ccrrmonivealth.  Ife  did  not  banift  all  poets  in- 
difcriminately ;  he  baniihed  none  but  fatyrical  poets,  who  tear  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  their  neighbours,  licentious  poets  who  corrupt  their  morals, 
poets  who  bring  religion  into  contempt,  and  give  falfe  notions  of  the  Deity, 
&c.  &c.  The  philofophical  fcgifl*tor  would  therefore  have  left  the  Hcnrtad* 

amongil  his  republicans,  &c.  &c. 
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Upon  the  whole,  you  are  too  well  informed  not  to 
know  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  always  Grangers  to 
trade,  and  that  under  Solomon  and  fome  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors  they  had  a  very  beneficial  and  extenfive  one. 
The  charge  then  of  never  having  had  trade,  is  one  of 
thofe  which  you  fliould  leaft  of  all  have  laid  on  us  ; 
many  nations  of  antiquity  have  had  lefs  trade,  with¬ 
out  having  been  on  that  account  wretched  nations. 

§  2.  Superfiition  charged  on  the  jews. 

Let  us  proceed  to  another  charge,  fir,  which  you 
lay  on  our  fathers,  with  as  little  juftice  as  the  former. 
If  we  are  to  believe  you, 

Text.  “  The  Jews  were  a  fuperftitious  people, 
cc  and  the  moft  fuperftitious  of  all  people. ” 

Comment.  A  fuperftitious  people.  What  is  it  you 
call  fuperftition,  fir?  Is  it  to  believe  in  one  God, 
and  to  worfhip  him  only  ?  Is  it  the  having  an  exter¬ 
nal  worfhip,  and  obferving  religioufly  fuch  rites  as 
were  eftablifhed  for  wife  reafons  ? 

The  moft  fuperftitious  of  all  people.  Either  you 
are  abfent.  Sir,  or  you  do  not  fpeak  ferioufly.  You 
certainly  forget  the  Greeks,  with  their  abfurd  theo- 
gony,  and  their  adulterous,  ravifhing,  plundering 
Gods,  he.  (i)  the  Egyptian  worfhipping  goats  and 
monkies,  and  offering  incenfe  to  cats  and  crocodiles, 
to  leeks  and  onions  ;  the  Romans  confulting  the 
facred  chickens  on  the  fate  of  battles,  and  confecrat- 
ing  ftatues  to  the  god  Fart,  altars  to  Terror,  and 
temples  to  Fever ;  the  Perfian  proftrate  before  fire, 
covering  his  mouth  with  a  veil,  left  he  fliould  conta¬ 
minate  it  with  his  breath,  and  rubbing  himfelf  over 
with  the  urine  of  an  ox,  as  a  purification  ;  the  Indian 
Handing  whole  months  on  one  leg,  his  arms  extend¬ 
ed,  his  neck  inclined,  or  driving  large  nails  into  his 
buttocks,  and  dying  with  refignation,  holding  a  cow’s 

(l)  The  Egyptian.  The  illuftrious  writer  lias  declared  Crongly  againfl:  the 
fuperftitions  of  Egypt.  The  religion,  fays  he,  of  thofe  prielts  (the  Egyptian 
priefts)  who  ruled  the  (late,  was  worfe  than  that  of  the  moft  fa  ,  age  n  turns. 
It  iswellknown  that  they  worfhipped  crocodiles,  cats,  onions,  and  there  Is 
not  perhaps  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth  any  other  fort  of  worfhip  fo  abfurd, 
except  that  of  the  great  Lama.  Edit. 
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tail  in  his  hand.  You  forget  all  the  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity  paying  religious  worfhip  to  wood  and  ftone, 
fearching  lor  future  events  in  the  courfe  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  and  in  the  flight  of  birds,  confulting 
foothfayers,  interrogating  the  dead,  applying  to  en¬ 
chanters,  trembling  before  forcerers,  &c.  in  a  word 
given  up  to  the  mod  abfurd  and  extravagant  fuper- 
ititions.  And  even  if  their  fuperftitions  had  been 
merely  ridiculous  and  abfurd,  but  they  had  many  be¬ 
tides  which  were  impure  and  cruel  !  How  many  na¬ 
tions  thought  they  honoured  their  gods  by  infamous 
debauchery  and  fhocking  facrifices,  in  which  their 
fellow-creatures  or  their  own  children  ferved  as  vic¬ 
tims  ?  All  thefe  ridiculous  and  abominable  fpecies  of 
fuperftition  tolerated,  authorifed  by  their  laws,  and 
which  amongfl:  them  formed  a  part  of  public  wor- 
fliip,  were  exprefsly  forbidden  to  the  Jew  by  his  law; 
and  yet  you  charge  him  with  having  been  the  molt 
fupenlitious  of  all  men  !  If  we  judge  of  this  people 
as  we  ought  to  do,  by  its  wrorlhip  and  its  laws,  it  has 
been  certainly  lefs  tainted  with  faperftition  than  any 
other  ancient  people. 

§  3.  Charge  of  U fury. 

You  have  juft  now,  fir,  called  the  Jews  an  igno¬ 
rant  and  vulgar  nation,  Grangers  to  trade,  you  now 
charge  them  with  a  veiy  lucrative  trade,  that  of 

money-lending. 

Text.  “  They  were  ufurers,  they  practifed  ufury 
“  every  where,  according  to  the  privilege  and  blef- 
<c  fing  of  their  law.” 

Comment.  You  might  have  cenfured  the  Jews, 
fir,  without  attacking  their  law.  And  in  truth, 
what  is  there  reprehenfible in  this  law? 

It  forbids  them  to  take  any  interdl  from  their  bre¬ 
thren;  it  commands  them  to  lend  freely  to  one  an¬ 
other.  This  was  a  wife  law,  becaufe  if  it  had  been 
permitted  to  lend  at  intereft,  in  a  country  where  the 
great  reiources  of  trade  were  unknown,  and  where 
the  inhabitants  lived  entirely  by  their  lands  and  their 
cattle,  the  borrower  would  foon  have  been  fwallowed 
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up  by  the  rich  and  greedy  lender,  as  often  happened 
in  the  firft  ages  of  Rome  ;  it  was  a  charitable  law 
too,  and  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  unprecedented  a- 
mongft  ancient  nations  ;  it  recalled  to  the  minds  of 
the  Hebrews  their  common  origin,  and  obliged  them 
to  treat  one  another  as  relations  and  brethren,  and 
thus  united  them  more  firmly  together  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  benevolence. 

But  the  law  permitted  them  to  lend  at  intcrcjl  to 
Jlrangers .  Yes,  and  in  this  it  only  gave  them  that  li¬ 
berty  which  they  gave  to  one  another,  not  only  the 
native  to  the  ftranger,  but  the  citizen  to  his  fellow- 
citizen.  Was  it  fit  to  deprive  the  Hebrews  of  this 
way  of  getting  bread,  and  oblige  them  to  lend  their 
money  freely  to  thofe  trading  nations  which  fur- 
rounded  them,  and  to  run  the  rilks  of  trade  without 
fliaring  in  the  profits  of  it  ?  If  you  think,  fir,  that 
Jews  could  not  lend  ftrangers  money  at  intereft  with¬ 
out  tranlgrefling  the  law  of  nature,  your  morality  is 
too  rigid.  That  of  the  great  Montefquieu,  2nd  even 
of  many  of  your  cafuilfs  is  not  fo  fevere  ;  you  require 
a  perfection  from  the  Jews  which  even  Chriftians,  in 
molt  commercial  dates,  difpenfe  with.  Was  it  not 
jumcient  for  them  to  require  no  forbidden  or  exor¬ 
bitant  mtereft  ;  to  commit  no  frauds  or  extortions  ; 
in  a  word,  to  deviate  in  no  wife  from  the  general 
principles  of  equity  and  humanity,  which  are  found¬ 
ed  on  the  law  of  nature  ? 

Perhaps  you  may  fay,  that  the  Jews  never  obferved 

thefe  ^ulcs.  We  allow  that  fome  of  them  have  tranf- 

greffed  them  ;  but  do  their  laws  give  them  any  dif- 

penfation  here  ;  Let  the  guilty  be  punifited,  but  let 

no  charge  lie  again!!  the  nation,  or  its  laws. 

.  %  4'  Robbery  and  plunder  charged  cn  the  Jews  by 
the  illujlrious  writer.  y 

You  think  it  not  enough,  fir,  to  accufe  us  of  ufu- 
ry,  you  call  us  befides  robbers  and  plunderers. 

t{  TXTi  “Their  God  makes  robbers  of  this  whol- 

u  nat!orp  ,he  or'Jers  thcm  to  borrow  and  to  carry  a- 

vvay  ail. the  vafesof  gold  and  filver,  &c.” 
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This  charge  has  been  fo  often  anfwered,  that  we 
have  reafon  to  be  aftonifhed  at  finding  it  fo  often  re¬ 
peated  in  your  works. 

Mud  we  be  obliged  to  tell  you  once  more  that  al¬ 
though  it  were  certain,  (1)  which  is  not  the  cafe, 
that  the  Hebrews  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians 
vafes  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they  carried  off, 
there  was  nothing  blame-worthy  in  their  conduft. 
This  gold  and  filver  was  the  lawful  hire  of  their  long 
and  painful  fervices. 

In  vain  you  will  anfwer,  that  flaves  have  not 
a  right  to  pay  themfelves  ;  this  is  confounding  the 
rights  of  private  perfons  with  thofe  of  nations  ;  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  have  courts  of  juftice,  to  which  they 
may  complain  and  obtain  redrefs,  but  nations  have 
no  fuch  thing,  they  are  their  (2)  own  judges. 

To  robbery,  you  fay,  the  Hebrews  foon  added 

plunder. 

Text.  “  They  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  country 
“  of  Canaan,  which  did  not  belong  to  them.” 

Comment.  If  you  call  our  fathers  plunderers  on 
account  of  this  conqueft,  what  were  your  fatheis  ? 

Text.  “  If  it  is  alked  what  right  grangers,  fuch 
<<  as  the  Jews,  had  to  this  country,  it  is  anfwered, 
tc  that  they  had  the  right  which  God  gave  them.” 

Comment.  Can  there  be  a  better  one  ?  If  the  an¬ 
fwer  was,  that  they  had  that  right  which  force  gives, 
would  you  think  it  abetter  one  ?  In  a  word,  if  they 
held  this  country  from  God,  no  poffeffion  could  be 
more  lawful  ;  if  they  obtained  it  by  the  fword,  they 

(j)  Which  is  not  certain.  James  Capella,  and  other  interpreters  fay,  that 
fh**  ffraelites  had  not  harrowed  but  demanded  thefe  rich  vales  as  a  ree 
And  indeed  the  Hebrew  word  SW,  Cgnifie.  at  lead  very  frequently  to  ie- 
W,  and  not  /.  borrow.  Jofephus  fays  alfo  that  the  Egyptians  mrie  great 
prefents  to  the  Hebrews,  fome  out  of  regard,  and  fonie  in  order  to 

them  leave  the  country  fueedily.  See  Chais.  ,  , 

4  We  have  thought  ourfelves  obliged  to  adopt  the  common  interpret  - 

ti0(n2)  There  may  he  a  fuller  and  more  fatisfaflory  anfwer  made 

to  this  objection.  God  is  fupreme  proprietor  of  all  things  on  e£h  ,  wd  he 
thought  proper  that  part  of  the  Egyptian  property  Arnold  go  to  the 

4  ror  purpole  he  ga vethem  favour  in  the  fight  of  the  £gyPL  ’  .  . 
^tt-Kreany  God’s,  and  his  people  were  in  this  cafe  merely  h.s.n- 

ftruments.  ‘Tranf . 
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were  in  the  fame  cafe  with  other  nations  whom  you 
extol. 

Text.  “  The  Jews  ufed  to  fay,  we  defcend  from 
“  Abraham,  the  fon  of  a  potter,  Abraham  travelled 
“  amongft  you ;  therefore  your  country  belongs  to 

“  us.” 

Comment.  It  is  eafy,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  make 
your  adverfaries  reafon  in  a  ridiculous  manner. 
The  Jews,  fir,  never  reafoned  thus.  No,  but  they 
ufed  to  fay,  “  God  promifed  to  our  fathers  to  give 
“  this  country  to  their  defendants ;  he  has  put  us 
“  in  a  way  of  conquering  it  ;  we  are  come  to  take 
“  poffeffion  of  it ;  flee  or  fubmit.  If  you  refill,  we 
“  {hall  proceed  according  to  his  commiflion,  to  pun- 
.  “  ifh  your  crimes  and  deltroy  you.”  We  think,  fir, 
that  this  language,  fupported  by  fo  many  miracles 
wrought  in  their  favour,  had  nothing  ridiculous  in  it. 
If  inftead  of  this  they  had  faid,  “  you  have  fruitful 
“  lands  and  we  have  none  ;  give  your  lands  up  to  us 
“  or  you  fliall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  fword  they 
would  have  faid  no  more  to  the  Canaanites  than  the 
Medes  faid  to  the  Aflyrians,  the  Perfians  to  the 
Medes,  the  Romans- to  the  Perfians,  the  Franks  and 
the  Goths  to  the  Romans,  &c.  in  fliort,  what  every 
conquering  nation  has  faid  to  the  conquered.  How 
comes  it  that  thefe  latter  feem  to  you  to  be  renown¬ 
ed  warriois,  and  the  former  deteflable  plunderers? 
We  fee  but  one  difference  between  both  parties, 
which  is  that  fplendid  miracles  proved  that  the  Jews 
were  favoured  by  God  in  their  conquefls.  Therefore 
to  charge  them  with  plunder,  is  charging  God  him- 
felf,  or  accufing  them  in  particular  of  a  crime, which 
they  have  committed  in  common  with  almofl  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

All  thefe  charges  therefore  of  vulgarity,  i^nor- 
ance,  fuperftition,  ufury,  plunder,  &c.  which  you 
have  fo  often  repeated,  are  either  vain  or  falfe  ;  they 
are  alfo  only  the  forerunners  of  a  flill  more  fhockiim 
one  which  you  are  preparing  again  ft  us.  Happily 
lor  us  the  heinoufoefs  of  it,  added  to  the  want  of 
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proofs,  will  be  fuffieient  grounds  for  not  giving  it 
a  fcrious  anfwer. 

SEVENTH  EXTRACT. 

Of  the  Jews  ;  whether  they  were ,  as  Mr .  Voltaire 
affirms ,  a  nation  of  Cannibals . 

*  V 

What  an  advantage  it  is,  fir,  to  poffefs  a  fpirit  of 
impartiality  and  fuperior  knowledge,  when  a  man  is 
inveftigating  antiquity  !  Such  a  man  will  make  dif- 
coveries  which  common  criticks  would  not  even  have 
fufpetlcd. 

Such  a  difcovery  you  have  now  made,  which  will 
be  a  lading  addition  to  our  treafure  of  hiftorical 
knowledge  ;  it  is  a  curious,  fingular,  interefting  dif¬ 
covery,  which  belongs  wholly  to  you,  without  being 
obliged  to  fhare  the  glory  of  it  with  any  body  elfe.. 

This  mighty  difcovery,  which  fo  many  great  in¬ 
terpreters  and  learned  commentators,  fo  many  good 
hiftorians  and  able  criticks  have  overlooked,  and 
which  was  referved  for  you,  is,  that  our  fathers  were 
a  clan  of  favages,  fuch  as  the  Cannibals,  or  worfe, 
man-eaters,  among  whom  this  horrid  food  was  com¬ 
mon,  even  in  the  time  of  the  prophets. 

Until  your  time,  fir,  this  fad  was  unknown,  and 
you  have  now  blazoned  it  to  the  world.  This  affer- 
,'jon  fo  new,  not  to  fay  extraordinary,  appeared  to  us 
at  firft  to  be  one  of  thofe  jokes  in  which  certain  wri¬ 
ters  indulge  themfelves,  fometimes  even  on  the  mod 
fcrious  f objects  ;  and  the  nonfenfe  which  you  throw 
out  fo  merrily  in  the  letter  of  your  Mr.  Clocpitre, 

confirmed  us  in  this  opinion. 

But  however,  it  appears  that  your  affertion  is 
undoubtedly  ferious  ;  you  repeat  it  gravely  in  a 
work  where  you  give  yourfelf  out  for  the  friend 
and  reconciler  of  men.  From  this  work  it  has  pan- 
ed  into  others,  even  into  the  Dictionary  termed  Phi- 
InVohieal,  and  even  into  the  additions  to  your  wife 
!Sd’ veritable  Univerfal  Hiftory. 


C  O  M  M  E  N  T  A  R  Y. 

’/  ift  m  *t  ••  r?  ,  f.  *  j  h 

If  the  novelty  of  the  difcovery  has  aftoniftied 
lome  readers,  the  Angularity  of  the  proofs,  on  which 
you  eihibli'h  it,  will  furpriie  them  ftiil  more.  We 
fhali  now  produce  feme  of  the  molt  demonftrative 

among  them.  By  thefe  we  may  form  a  judg  ment  of 
the  reft. 

We  fraft  pay  no  attention  to  the  things  which 
you  make  your  Mr.  Clocpitre  fay.  Thefe  are  not 
arguments  to  be  canvaifed,  but  jokes  to  be  laughed 
at.  You  are.  worthy  of  a  hearing  only  when  Vou 
ipv.a.v  as  an  hiftorian  and  a  philofopher. 

§  i .  Firft  proof  drawn  from  this  that  many  nations 

have  fed  on  human  fleflo. 

Ihcie  have  been  nations  man-eaters,  therefore 
tue  Jews  were  fo.  i  hus  you  reafon  ;  ail'd  this  argu¬ 
ment  appears  fo  convincing  to  you,  that  you  employ 
it  with  the  greateft  confidence. 

i  ext.  “  The  greateft  part  of  travellers  and  mif- 
lionaries,  (you  fay  in  your  additions  to  the  Uni- 
venal  Hi  ft  or  y )  agree  that  the  Brazilians,  the 

V  .  ,  t!?e  Ir0(lllols>  the  Iiurons,  See.  devour 

tneir  captives ;  and  they  do  not  look  upon  this 

as  tne  aft  or  fpme  individuls,  but  as  the  cuftom 

ot  the  nation.  So  many  authors,  ancient  and 
modern  have  fpoke  of  man-eaters,  that  it  is 
lmpoffible  to  doubt  their  exiftence.  I  faw  in  the 
year  1725,  at  Fontainbleau,  a  female  favage  of 

M  ,the  C0  °;Jrn0fu  hes  ;  1  afked  her  ^  fte  had  ever  eat 
«  hu!“an.Jedl’  anfwered  me  yes  very  coollv, 

-  11  fla  Wa?mep!ymS  t0  a  C0lnn,°n  queftion. 

‘  W  nMiL  f0llflled  aSes>  the  people  of  Paris 

eat,  tke  oloody  remains  of  Marftial  d’Ancre 

an  t  e  people  of  the  Hague  devoured  the 

heart  of  the  great  penfioner  de  Wit.”  ( Addi- 
tions.)  v 

PMnfnhve  fF°^e^ love’  Ou  %  again  in  vour 
rhdofopmeal  Dictionary,  article  Anthropo>ha- 

another1SiCIUf  f°  S°-  fr0m  PeoPIe  who  kifs  ?one 
u  b„f  hfrs  Tho  eat  cne  another.  It  is 

but  too  true  that  there  have  been  man-eaters: 
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“  we  have  found  fome  in  America,  there  are  proba- 
“  bly  fome  hill  in  it.  The  Cyclopes  were  not  the 
«  only  feeders  on  human  fieih  ;  the  Tintyrites,  the 
“  Gafcons,  the  Saguntines  fed  formerly  on  the 
«  flelh  of  their  countrymen.  Why  Ihould  not  the 
“  Jews  have  been  man-eaters  ?  This  was  the  only 
“  thing  God’s  chofen  people  wanted  to  make  them 
“  the  moll  abominable  nation  on  earth.”  (Philofo- 
phical  Dictionary.) 

Comment.  We  do  not  difpute  what  fo  many 
ancient  and  modern  writers  have  related.  And  fince 
the  greatelt  part  of  the  firlt  travellers  and  miffionaries 
all  agree  that  the  Brazilians,  &c.  feed  on  human 
flelh,  and  that  a  female  favage  of  the  colour  of  alhes, 
(i)  for  the  colour  is  a  great  matter,  anfwered  you 
coolly  that  Ihe  had  eat  of  it,  we  are  far  from  denying 
fuch  well-attefted  fads.  We  will  even  allow  the 
report  of  antiquity  concerning  the  Cyclopes,  who 
fometimes  eat  human  flelh,  & c.  &c.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  you  wilh  to  draw  from  thefe  examples 
any  inference  againft  our  fathers.  The  origin  of 
the  Jews  is  well  known,  and  we  are  certain  that 
they  never  had  the  advantage  of  palling  thro’  the  fa¬ 
vage  Hate,  which  a  great  philofopher  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  fays  is  the  llate  of  nature.  Perhaps 
they  have  not  been  fo  well  polilhed  as  the  deicen- 
dants  of  the  Gauls,  nor  are  they  fo  phlegmatick  as 
the  Dutch  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  Ihew  that  they 
have  been  oftener  fubjedt  to  thofe  violent  gulls  of 
palfion  than  the  nations  juft  mentioned.  Even  thefe 
fits  of  rage,  when  fcarcely  two  or  three  fuch  inllan- 
ces  can  be  produced  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  a  nation, 
are  not  fufficient  grounds  for  branding  them  with 

(0  For  the  colour  is  a  great  matter.  The  colour  is  of  no  confequence  here, 
but  it  is  inconceivable  of  what  confequence  it  is  in  «ther  places,  according 
to  tl>e  opinion  of  the  great  writer  whom  we  have  the  honour  of  attacking. 
The  colour,  he  fays,  diftinguifhes  the  feveral  races  of  men  ;  a  fair  and  a 
brown  man  ;  a  black  and  a  white,  &c.  &c.  cannot  poffibly  have  defended 
from  the  fame  flock  ;  this  is  evident  beyond  difpute.  See  however  what  the 
learned  author  of  the  defence  of  t]ie  books  of  the  Old  reflaiuent  -ajs  c  U* 
4iui. 
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the  name  of  Cannibals ;  and  in  (hort,  as  there  is 
always  fomething  (hocking  in  devouring  a  fellow- 
creature,  we  think  that  a  whole  people  ought  not 
to  be  charged  with  it  merely  on  conjecture  or  in¬ 
ference. 

It  is  cruel  to  go  from  people  who  ktfs  one  (mother ,  t<% 
ethers  who  eat  one  another .  Happy  tranfition  ! 
Poignant  contrail  !  (1)  What  a  fund  of  wit  and  de¬ 
cency  here  ! 

Why  Jhould  not  the  Jews  have  been  men-eaters  ? 
This  why  not  is  truly  convincing  and  demondrative. 
It  is  hard  to  hold  out  againft  fuch  powerful  reafon- 
ings  as  this  ;  and  what  follows  efpecially  is  lull  of 
politenefs,  philofophical  moderation,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  the  love  of  truth  ;  this  is  one  of  the  nobleft 
antithefes  in  all  your  works  where  they  abound. 

The  Tintyrites ,  the  Saguntines ,  the  Gafcens ,  &c. 
There  is  we  think  fome  difference  between  thefe  na¬ 
tions  and  the  Hebrews.  Ocular  witnefles,  well  in¬ 
formed  travellers,  fay  that  the  formei  of  th^le  feed 
on  human  flefh,  but  before  you,  no  writer  ever  faid 
that  the  Israelites  generally  ufed  this  food.  Your 
authority,  fir,  is  certainly  very  refpectable,  but  it 
is  not  altogether  cotemporary,  nor,  at  lead  when 
our  fathers  are  in  quedion,  is  it  quite  impartial. 
Could  you  quote  no  authority  nearer  to  their  times  ? 

Yes,  you  fay, 

§  2.  Second  proof*  Threatenings  of  Mofes. 

Text.  “  Even  Mofes  threatens  the  Jews  that 

they  (hall  eat  their  children,  if  they  tranfgrefs  the 
cc  law.”  (Additions.) 

They  are  not  commanded  in  any  place  to  eat 
<c  human  flefh  they  are  only  threatened  with  it  \ 
ic  and  Mofes  tells  them  that  if  they  do  not  obferve 

ft)  What  a  fund  of  avit  and  decency  here.  Thus  in  the  remaining  part  of 
this  article,  thefe  abominaMe  excefles  are  called  fooler*!  Such  is  the 
light,  tone  which  the  author  affumes  in  this  philofophical  work.  See  V  Apc~ 
fo nig  de  la  Religion  Chretienne .  Mr-  Voltaire  has  declared  that  all  the  article# 
in  the  Dictionary  are  not  by  the  fame  hand  ;  perhaps  then  the  article  At,* 
thropophages  is  not  his.  The  new  edition  will  probably  clear  up  what  article* 
are  properly  hla . 
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c*  his  ceremonies,  the  mothers  fhall  eat  their  chil¬ 
dren.'5  (Philofophical  Dictionary.) 

Comment.  This  proof,  fir,  is  as  ftrong  as  the 
former. 

Mofes  threatens  the  Jews  that  they  [hall  eat  their 
children ,  &c.  Therefore  they  were  man-eaters !  A 
eonfequence  nobly  deduced  !  Others  would  draw  a 
quite  contrary  conclufion  ;  but  every  man  has  his 
peculiar  way  of  reafoning,  and  the  logick  of  illuf- 
trious  writers  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  vul- 

gary 

i  he  jews  are  not  commanded  in  any  place  to  eat 
human  jlejh.  This  confefilon  is  very  kind,  you  de- 
ferve  the  thanks  of  the  Jewifli  nation  for  it. 

'ihey  are  only  threatened  with  it.  Since  they  are 
threatened  with  it,  this  is  a  proof  that  this  fort  of 
food  was  neither  commonly  ufed  amongft  them,  nor 
agreeable.  If  a  Cannibal  was  threatened  with  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  eat  human  flefh,  he  would  laugh. 
People  can  only  be  threatened  with  naufeous  deferra¬ 
ble  food  \  thus  your  very  expreffions  contradid  your 


arguments. 


§  3.  Third  proof  drawn  from  the  promifes  cf 

Ezekiel . 

But  you  fay,  fir,  that  as  they  are  threatened  in 
one  place  with  being  obliged  to  eat  human  flefh, 
fo  they  are  promifed  it,  as  an  indulgence,  in  ano¬ 
ther. 

Text.  cc  Ezekiel  promifes  the  jews,  by  way  of 
tc  encouragement,  that  they  fhall  eat  human  flefh.” 
(Treatife  of  Toleration.) 

66  And  (page  2 2d  of  the  additions  to  the  Uni- 
cc  verfal  Hi  Tory )  the  prophet  (1)  Ezekiel  promifes 
“  the  Hebrews  from  God,  that  if  they  defend  them- 
cc  felves  well  again  ft  the  king  of  Perfia,  they  fhall 
“  eat  the  flefh  of  hones  and  of  the  riders.” 


(i)  Fzeltel pramifes,  &c.  If  Mr.  Vo’taire  fpe.alcs  feriotifly,  as  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  i«  it  credible  that  he  ever  read  the  place  of  Ezekiel  which 
he  quotes  fo  often  ?  If  he  means  a  joke,  where  is  the  jeft  in  mifreprefenting 
a  writer,  and  making  him  fay  what  he  never  thought  ?  Edit, 
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“  And  (in  the  Sermon  of  the  Rabin  Akib)  our 
enemies  accufe  us  of  having  offered  up  men, 

and  even  of  having  eaten  them,  as  Ezekiel 
fays.” 

“  And  (article  Anthropophages,  Philofophical 
Dictionary)  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  mud  h  ,ve 
ufed  human  flefii  for  food  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel, 
^  face  ne  foretells  to  them,  in  the  39th  chapter, 
“  that  if  they  defend  themfelves  well  a 'min  ft  the 
“  king  of  Perfia,  they  fliall  eat  not  only  the  horRs 
but  befides  the  horfemen,  and  the  other  men  of 
war.  This  is  pofitive.” 

Comment.  This  at  lead  is  often  repeated  in  your 
woiks.  inis  proof  appears  fo  convincing  to  you 
thin  it  returns  perpetually.  Let  us,  with  your  per- 
million,  fir,  examine  it. 

Ezekiel  promi/es  the  Jews  that  they  J hall  eat  the  flcfh 
oj  horfes  and  of  the  riders.  Therefore  this  flefii  was  to 
them  excellent  food.  Now  indeed  the  confequence 
,s  Jult’  5t  IS  irrefiftible  ;  it  only  remains  to  enquire 
whether  the  prophet  really  a  Herts  what  the  philofo- 
pner  puts  into  his  mouth.  But  can  this  be  doubted 
or  the  lead  fufpicion  formed  of  it  ?  To  quote  falfelv* 
and  afcribe  to  an  author  a  very  different  meaning 
from  Ins  real  one,  not  once  and  curforilv,  but  in 
twenty  places,  not  only  in  jeft  but  in  earned  ;  can 
a  grave  hiftorian  and  a  philofopher  who  loves  truth 
be  guilty  of  thefe  things  ?  This  is  playing  too  openly 
oa  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  and  greatly  abufin^ 
tne  confidence  they  place  in  him. 

However  the  flefii  of  horfe  and  horfeman  was  not 

a  common  food  ;  as  our  philofophical  hiftorian  is 

a  poet,  and  that  poets  fometimes  indulge  themfelves 

in  fiction,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  produce  here 

the  whole  paffage  of  the  prophet.  Thus  it  runs  in 
the  tranflation. 

cc  p  J  herefore,  thou  fon  of  man,  prophefy  again  ft 
te  GoS  dn.d  kiy,  thus  faith  the  Lord  God,  behold  I 


4  4 


am  againft  thee  O  Gog.  And  I  will  turn  thee 
osck,  and  leave  but  the  fixth  part  of  thee,  and 


'  vp-'-f 
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«  will  caufe  thee  to  come  up  from  the  north  parts, 
and  will  bring  thee  upon  the  mountains  of  Ifrael : 
And  I  will  fmite  thy  bow  out  of  thy  left  hand,  and 
will  caufe  thine  arrows  to  fall  out  of  thy  right 
hand.  Thou  (halt  fall  upon  the  mountains  of  If¬ 
rael,  thou  and  all  thy  hands,  and  the  people  that 
is  with  thee  :  I  will  give  thee  unto  the  ravenous 
birds  of  every  fort,  and  to  the  beads  of  the  field  to 
tt  be  devoured.  Behold  it  is  come,  and  it  is  done, 
faith  the  Lord  God,  this  is  the  day  whereof  I  have 
fpoken.  And  they  that  dwell  in  the  cities  of  If¬ 
rael  fhall  go  forth,  and  (hall  fet  on  fire  and  burn 
the  weapons,  both  the  fhields  and  the  bucklers, 
«  the  bows  and  the  arrows,  and  the  hand-daves, 
“  and  the  fpears,  and  they  fhall  burn  them  with  fire 
it  feven  years  :  So  that  they  fhall  take  no  wood  out 
«  of  the  field,  neither  cut  down  any  out  of  the  fo- 
tc  reds  for  they  firall  burn  the  weapons  with  fire, 
«  and  they  fhall  fpoil  thofe  that  fpoiled  them,  and 
«  rob  thofe  that  robbed  them,  faith  tne  Lord  God. 
tC  And  it  fhall  come  to  pafs  in  that  day,  that  I  will 
give  unto  Gog  a  place  there  ©f  graves  m  Ifrael, 
tire  valley  of  the  paffengers  on  the  ead  or  tne  tea  ; 

-  and  it  fhall  dop  the  nofes  of  the  paffengers  ;  and 
<<  there  fhall  they  bury  Gog,  and  all  his  multitude, 

and  they  fhall  call  it  the  valley  of  Hamon-gog. 
ci  And  thou  fon  of  man,  thus  faith  the  Lord 
God  fpeak  unto  every  feathered  fowl,  and  to 
every  bead  of  the  field,  affemble  yourfelves,  and 

-  come,  gather  yourfelves  on  every  fide  to  my  facri- 
u  fice  that  I  do  facriftce  for  you,  even  a  great  facri- 
“  free  upon  the  mountains  of  Ifrael,  that  ye  may  eat 
“  flefh,  and  drink  blood.  Ye  fhall  eat  the  flelh  of 
«  the  mighty,  and  drink  (i)  the  blood  of  tne  prm- 

.(}>  “F s 
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44  ces  of  the  earth.  And  ye  fhall  eat  fat  hill  ye  be 
44  full,  and  drink  blood  hill  ye  be  drunken,  of  my 
44  facrifice  which  I  have  facrificed  for  you.  Thus  ye 
44  ihall  be  filled  (i)  at  my  table  with  horfes  and  cha- 
44  riots,  with  mighty  men,  and  with  all  men  of  war, 
44  faith  the  Lord  God.” 

A  man,  fir,  mud  have  your  eyes  to  fee,  that  in 
this  place  Ezekiel  promifes  the  Jews  to  give  them 
human  flefh  to  eat ;  certainly  none  but  yourfelf  can 
fee  any  thing  like  this  in  it.  The  text  and  common 
fenfe  evidently  coniine  this  promife  to  ravenous  ani¬ 
mals. 


§  4.  A  fern  pie  of  the  critick . 

It  feems,  fir,  you  have  had  fome flings  of  ccnfci - 
ence ,  for  having  extended  this  promife  even  to  our 
fathers. 

Text.  44  It  is  generally  thought,  that  (2)  a  mif- 
ci  take  has  been  committed  in  that  place  where  the 
44  paifage  of  Ezekiel  is  quoted,  which  promifes  that 
u  they  fhall  eat  the  flefh  of  the  horfe  and  the  horfe- 
44  man.  This  promife  is  made  by  the  prophet  to  ra- 
44  venous  animals.”  (Treatife  of  Toleration.) 

Comment.  It  is  generally  thought .  As  if  you  was 
not  fure  of  it,  and  that  any  body  could  reafonably 
form  a  doubt  of  it. 

cThis  promife  is  made*  One  would  imagine  that 
you  were  going  to  confefs  your  miftake  and  retraft 
it ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  your  fcruples  lad  but  a 
lhort  time.  You  immediately  add, 

I  ext.  44  There  are  four  verfes  in  which  the  pre- 
44  phet  promifes  this  food  of  blood  and  daughter. 
44  I  he  two  lad  may  be  applied  to  the  lews  as  well 
*4  as  to  wolves  and  vultures  ;  but  commentators  ap* 
44  ply  them  only  to  ravenous  animals.  (Ibid.) 


(1)  At  my  talk.  We  (hall  ohferve,  en  paffant,  that  with  refpe<5l  to  theft 
words,  at  my  table  the  almoner  Mr.  Clochpitre  make*  a  judicious  re- 
ikdion  ;  it  is  this,  fince  a  table  is  mentioned,  thefe  verfes  mull  be  applied  t< 
tne  Jews,  for,  fays  he,  ravenous  animals  do  not  make  ufe  of  a  table  Thi 
kind  oi  reafomng,  or  rather  pleafantry,  runs  thro’  this  whole  later.  Tru' 
it  there  is  fa  t  in  if,  it  is  not  Attick  fait  !  E*lt. 

(2)  Sc.  u»u  bc.ne  at  the  end  of  the  Sell  edition  of  the  Treatife  on  Toler. 

.?  .Oil. 
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“  If  fome  commentators  apply  thefe  two  verfes  to 
“  ravenous  animals,  there  are  feveral  others  who  ap- 

‘‘  Pty  them  to  the  Jews.”  (Ibidem,  another  edi- 
tion.) 

Comment.  The  two  lajl  verfes  may  be  applied  to 
ihe  Jews ,  &V.  Certainly  they  may,  if  all  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  good  fenfe  are  violated. 

commentators  apply  them  only  to  ravenous  am - 
mats ,  c Sfc.  Very  true,  commentators  make  no  other 
application  of  them.  How  then  could  you  fay  in 
the  other  edition,  if  fome  commentators  apply  thefe 
two  verfes  to  ravenous  animals,  there  are  feveral 
others  who  apply  them  to  the  jews  ?  We  think  w.e 
fee  a  contradiction  here  ;  but  probably  we  are  mif- 
taken  ;  you  have  fome  method  of  reconciling  fuch 
contrary  affertions. 

7  here  are  feveral  others  who  apply  them  to  the  Jewsy 
fcV.  If  you  know  feveral,  you  Ihould  at  leaf!  have 
named  fome.  As  for  us,  we  confefs  we  know  none, 
not  one  except  you  put  yourfelf  in  the  lift  of  com¬ 
mentators.  But  you  affert  that  there  are  fuch.  and 
that  is  fuflicient  for  fome  readers.  How  can  we  re- 
fufe  to  believe  an  author  on  his  word  who  declares, 
that  when  he  writes,  truth  holds  the  pen  ? 

Such  are  your  ftrongeft  proofs,  fir ;  fuch  is  the 
juftnefs  and  fol'idity  of  your  reafoning  !  Is  it  not  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Hebrews  are  thus  clearly  convicted  of 
eating  human  flefh,  not  only  in  common,  but  as  de¬ 
licious  food  ?  This  difcovery  indeed  is  humbling  for 
their  defendants  !  But  what  can  they  do  ?  What  an- 
fwers  can  be  given  to  fuch  demonftrations  ? 

To  conclude.  After  having  laughed  a  little  at 
the  reafonings,  let  us  fincerely  pity  the  reafoner. 
Does  it  become,  fir,  fo  great  a  man  as  you  are,  a  phi- 
'ofopher,  the  enemy  of  prejudices,  the  firft  hiftorian 
of  his  nation,  to  dishonour  his  writings  by  fuch 
grofs  calumnies  and  falfe  quotations  r  />nd,  to  ufe 
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your  own  words,  ought  he  to  offer  (i)  fuch  high  in* 
fults  to  truth  and  to  his  readers  ? 

The  illultrious  Boffuet  did  not  write  hiflory  in 
this  manner.  This  great  man  and  truly  fublime 
genius  whom  you  dare  call  a  declaimer ,  was  better 
acquainted  with  its  dignity  and  law<.  He  well  knew 
that  altho’  it  is  the  province  of  hiftory  to  judge  na¬ 
tions,  yet  it  has  no  right  to  calumniate  them. 

And  what  fort  of  philofophy  is  this,  which  hurri¬ 
ed  on  by  paffion,  and  enflaved  by  the  blinded  preju¬ 
dices,  indulges  itfelf  in  thefe  fallies  of  abufe,  againft 
a  people  whofe  defcendants  are  already  but  too  much 
to  be  pitied  ?  Is  this  the  philofophy  of  Locke,  or 
Montefquieu  ? 

You  fay,  fomewhere,  that  there  are  hiftorical  er¬ 
rors  and  hiftorical  lyes  ;  add  to  this,  that  there  are 
hiftorical  calumnies  ;  and  judge  yourfelf  in  which 
clafs  is  to  be  ranked  this  imputation  which  we  have 
now  confuted. 

EIGHTH  EXTRACT. 

Of  circumcifion.  Mijlakes  and  contradictions  of  the 
learned  critick  on  the  practice  of  this  rite  amongfi  the 
Hebrews. 

Circumcifion,  fir,  is  a  lubjecf  in  which  you  have 
not  had  fuccefs.  You  have  often  fpoke  oi:  it,  but 

3  E 

(l)  SutI)  high  mfults ,  l5e.  We  d.>  not  approve  the  life  of  fuch  expreflinns 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Voltaire,  altho’  has  not  i'crupled  to  life  them  againft 
tne  Jefuit  Daniel.  1  here  is  a  certain  ftyle  and  certain  liberties  which  great 
men  may  aflame,  but  which  the  reft  of  mankind  muft  riot  pretend  to.  Edit. 

Becaufe  this  Jefuit  happened  to  fay  that  Marry  IV.  embraced  the  Roman 
religion,  not  only  thro’  ftate  policy,  hut  thro*  convict  on,  Mr.  Voltaire  infers 
that  a  Jefuit  cannot  be  a  (aithful  hiftorian.  1  his  may  be  true  ;  but  it  may 
be  affirmed  not  only  of  a  Jefuit,  but  of  every  man  who  is  not  impartial,  no 
matter  what  coat  he  wears. 

He  fays  in  another  place,  that  father  Daniel  does  not  pafs  for  an  hiftorian 
of  great  depth  and  boldnefs,  hut  that  he  is  accounted  a  very  faithful  one 
Compare  thefe  feveral  aflertions. 

He  adds,  that  father  Daniel  fometimes  falls  into  miftakes,  but  that  no  man 
can  juflly  call  him  a  lyar.  And  yet  we  may  juflly  fay,  that  he  offers  infulrg 
to  truth  and  to  his  readers.  \Vre  may  juflly  call  him  a  wretched  hiftorian. 
I)ans  (its  Confeils  raifonnabUs. 

Thus  this  great  man  takes  liberties  which  he  will  grant  to  no  others,  even 
the  liberty  of  contradicting  himfe'f,  which  hi  would  not  fail  to  cenltire  It- 
•vercly  in  any  other.  CL  rid.  \ 
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never  without  falling  into  fuch  mifiakes  and  contra¬ 
dictions  as  aftonifh  us  in  a  writer  of  your  merit. 
Permit  us,  fir,  to  point  out  fome  of  them  to  you. 
We  (hall  begin  by  thofe  you  have  committed  on  the 
practice  of  this  rite  among  the  Hebrews. 

We  open  the  Philofophical  Dictionary  and  we 
read, 

I  ext.  6C  It  is  faid  in  the  book  of  Jofhua,  that 
“  the  Jews  were  circumcifed  in  the  wildernefs.55 
(Philofoph.  Dictionary,  article  Circufncifion.) 

Comment.  Precifely  the  contrary  is  faid  in  the 
book  of  Jofhua.  It  is  faid  exprefsly  there,  that  all 
the  people  that  were  born  ( i )  in  the  wildernefs  by  the 
way,  as  they  came  forth  cut  of  Egypt ,  them  they  had 
vot  circumcifed  ;  that  it  was  after  the  paffage  of  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  before  the  taking  of  Jericho,  at  Gilgal,  in 
the  land  of  promife,  that  Jofhua  had  them  circum¬ 
cifed,  and  that  this  general  circumcifion  was  like  a 
renewal,  or  a  fecond  inflitution  of  this  rite,  which 
had  been  (2)  interrupted  in  the  wildernefs.  Is  it  pof- 
fible  that  there  fhould  be  a  palpable  contradiction 
between  what  the  book  of  Jofhua  fays,  and  wrhat  you 
make  it  fav  ? 

But  it  is  not  fufficient  to  make  the  book  of  Jofhua, 
in  a  quotation,  fay  quite  the  contrary  of  what  it  real¬ 
ly  does ;  you  contradict  yourfelf  befides  in  the 
plaineft  manner. 

Text.  cc  Circumcifion,  this  feal  of  God’s  co- 
cc  venant,  was  not  praCtifed  in  the  wildernefs.5* 
Toleration,  p.  18. 

Comment.  Therefore,  according  to  the  Philo¬ 
fophical  Dictionary,  our  fathers  were  circumcifed  in 
the  wildernefs,  and  according  to  the  Treatife  on  ^To¬ 
leration,  they  were  not  circumcifed  in  the  wilder¬ 
nefs.  But  this  is  not  all,  you  add, 

Text.  “  The  pofterity  of  Abraham  was  not 
“  circumcifed  till  the  time  of  Jofhua.’5  (Philofoph. 
Dictionary.) 

(  l)  In  the  •wildernefs »  See  Jofhua,  ch.  5*  5* 

(2)  Interrupted ,  See  Ibidem,  ver.  2,  3* 
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Comment.  We  /hall  foon  /hew  you,  that  the 
pofterity  of  Abraham  was  circuincifed  before  the 
time  of  Jo/hua. 

But  in  the  mean  while,  let  us  obferve  here,  that 
the  time  of  Jo/hua  does  not  begin  until  after  the  de¬ 
parture  from  the  wildernefs  ;  and  that  in  the  time 
of  Jo/hua,  Abraham’s  poflerity  was  circuincifed  in 
the  land  of  promife. 

Therefore,  according  to  the  fame  article  of  the 
Philofophical  Dictionary,  Abraham’s  po/terity  was 
circumcifed,  a  few  lines  higher,  in  the  wildernefs ,  and 
a  few  lines  lower,  in  the  land  of  promife  ;  fome  lines 
higher,  before  JoJhua ,  and  loine  lines  lower,  in  the 
time  of  JoJhua .  What  a  feries  of  contradictions  ! 

You  fay  fomewhere,  that  contradictories  may  of¬ 
ten  be  reconciled  ;  reconcile  thefe  if  you  can. 

Text.  u  The  Jews  who  refided  two  hundred 
“  and  fifty  years  in  Egypt,  fay  that  they  did  not 
“  get  themfelves  circumcifed  during  that  fpace  of 
“  time.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  The  Jews  never  faid  or  could  fay 
fuch  a  thing. 

And  truly  as  Mofes,  Aaron,  and  all  the  Jews  who 
died  in  the  wildernefs,  had  been  circumcifed,  and  as 
this  was  not  done  in  the  wildernefs  according  to  the 
teftimony  of  feripture,  and  your  own  affertions,  we 
pray  you,  fir,  to  inform  us  where  this  was  done  ? 

#  We  /hall  add,  that  if  the  Jews  neglected  circum- 
cifion  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  was 
the  fpace  of  their  refidence  in  Egypt,  this  is  a  /trong 
proof  that  this  rite  was  not  yet  ufed  among  the 
gyptians  ;  and  that  the  fore/kin  was  not,  as  you  fay, 
an  objeCt  of  horror  and  contempt  to  them. 

It  is  furprifing  that  you  do  not  perceive  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  your  two  pofitions ;  you  maintain  on  one 
hand,  that  the  Jews  did  not  get  themfelves  circum¬ 
cifed  duiing  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  which 
they  refided  in  Egypt ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  you 
affirm,  that  they  borrowed  the  rite  of  circumcifion 
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from  the  Egyptians  ;  this  is  uniting  two  opinidns^ 
the  one  of  which  evidently  fubverts  the  other. 

But  here  follows  fomething  more  extraordinary. 

I  ext.  The  circumcifion  of  Abraham  was  not 
“  followed  by  that  of  others,  and  his  pofterity  was 
“  not  circumcifed  until  the  time  of  Jofhua.”  (Ibi¬ 
dem.) 

Comment.  The  circumcifion  of  Abraham  was  not 
followed  by  that  of  others .  Do  you  not  know  then, 
fir,  either  the  paffages  of  Genefis,  in  which  it  is  faid 
that  Ifhmael  and  Ifaac  (i)  were  circumcifed;  or 
the  difcourfe  of  Jacob's  children  to  the  father  (2) 
of  young  Sichem  ?  We  cannot  do  this  things  fay  they 
to  him,  to  give  our  Jifter  to  one  that  is  uncircumcifed . 
For  that  were  a  reproach  unto  us  ;  but  in  this  will  we 
confent  unto  you ,  if  ye  will  be  as  we\be ,  that  every  male 
of  you  be  circumcifed ,  then  will  we  give  our  daughters 
unto  you9  and  we  will  take  your  daughters  to  us ,  and  we 
will  dwell  with  you  and  we  will  become  one  people * 
Does  not  this  difcourfe  prove  clearly,  that  the  pofte- 
rity  of  Abraham  not  only  kept  up  the  pra&ice  of  cir¬ 
cumcifion,  but  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  of  indif- 
penfible  obligation,  and  as  a  character  which  diftin- 
guifhed  them  from  the  other  people  of  Paleftine  ?  ■ 

To  thefe  texts  you  might  have  added  that  of  Ex¬ 
odus,  where  it  is  related  that  circumcifion  was  giv¬ 
en  to  (3)  the  fon  of  Mofes  when  his  father  was  on 
his  journey  returning  into  Egypt ;  and  that  of  Jo- 
fhua,  where  it  is  faid  exprefsiy,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  Ifraelites  who  died  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  (confequently  before  the  circumcifion  of  Gilgal, 
and  the  time  of  Jofirua,)  (4)  had  all  been  circum- 
cifed. 

The  Ifraelites  therefore  were  circumcifed  when 
they  went  into  Egypt,  and  they  wTent  out  of  it  in 
like  manner.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  circumcifion  ’ 

(t)  We >  •e  circumcifed.  Genefis,  ch.  1 7  v.  26.  ch.  21- v.  4  Aut .» 

(2)  Of  young  Sichcm.  Genelis,  ch.  -4.  v.  14.  Aut. 

(  3)  The  Jen  <f  Mofes.  Exodu*,  ch.  4.  v.  25.  Aut. 

(4)  See  Jofhua,  ch.  5. 
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of  Abraham  was  not  followed  by  that  of  others ,  and 
that  his  po/lerity  was  not  circumcifed  until  the  time  of 
Jofhua  ! 

'  Text.  6i  (i)  The  book  of  Jofhua,  fays  ;  And  the 
cc  Lord  faid  unto  Jofhua,  this  day  have  I  rolled  away 
the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off'  you.  Now  what 
could  be  this  reproach  to  a  people  who  lived 
u  amongft  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and  Arabi- 
c:  ans,  except  it  was  fomething  that  rendered  them 
contemptible  to  thefe  three  nations?  IIow  could  this 
reproach  be  taken  from  them  ?  By  taken  oft'  a  lit- 
“  tie  of  the  forefkin.  Is  not  this  the  natural  mean- 
“  ing  of  this  paflage  ?” 

Comment.  ift,  You  cannot  fay  that  the  forefkin 
was  a  reproach  againft  the  Jews  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Arabians,  except  you  fuppofe  that  thele  two 
nations  praftifed  circumcifion  before  the  Hebrews  ; 
now  of  this  you  produce  no  proof.  Surely,  fir,  to 
fuppofe  this,  is  to  beg  the  queftion. 

2dly.  You  fuppofe  again  that  circumcifion  was 
praclifed  among  the  Phenicians  in  the  time  of  Jo¬ 
fhua  ;  but  our  facred  writers  (who  probably  knew 
them)  reprefent  them  to  us  every  where,  as  a  people 
uncircumcifed  at  all  times.  Have  you  any  proofs, 
fir,  of  the  contrary  ?  You  will  now  furely  place  in 
competition  the  accounts  of  thofe  writers,  who  i>u*- 
dered  on  Phenicia,  and  muff  have  had  certain  i  ’for¬ 
mation  of  fuch  a  thing,  with  the  teftimony  of  :  1 
dotus,  a  ftranger,  who  lived  long  fince  iheir  ti  ne, 
and  who,  according  to  yourfelf,  when  he  relates 
what  the  barbarous  nations  among  whom  he  travel¬ 
led  have  told  him,  talks  nonfenfe. 

3dly.  In  the  paflage  which  you  quote,  it  is  faid, 
I  have  rolled  off  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  of'  v  7/. 
You  after t  that  thefe  words  fignify,  '  I  have  delivered 
you  from  what  rendered  you  contemptible  amor-  :h. 
Egyptians •  But  is  this  the  true  ienie  of  tins  pailage  ? 


(i)  The  took  of  Jofhua  fry  s.  Jofluia,  ch.  5.  v.  9. 
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And  might  We  not  give  it  a  different  one  with  equal 
if  not  more  reafon  ? 

What  would  hinder  us  from  fuppofing,  as  fome 
commentators  have  done,  that  the  reproach  of  Egypt , 
is  nothing  elfe  but  the  ilavery  of  Egypt,  fo  that  God 
might  be  fuppofed  to  fay  to  the  Jews,  cc  this  charac- 
“  ter,  which  you  have  now  received  in  your  flefh, 
makes  you  this  day  my  people  in  an  efpeciai  man- 
ner,  a  nation  independent  of  every  one  but  me, 
2-nd  puts  the  laft  feal  to  your  deliverance.”  Or 
flill  better,  perhaps  this  reproach  is  the  forelkin  itfelf, 
which  degraded  the  Ifraelites  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
by  confounding  them  with  the  (i)  uncircumcifed  and 
profane  Egyptians.  Thefe  fenfes,  fir,  are  full  as  good 
as  yours,  altho’  you  boaft  of  it  as  of  a  great  difeo- 
very. 

Is  not  this,  you  fay,  the  natural  meaning  of  this 
paffage  ?  No,  fir,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  ;  for  to 
whom  would  this  difeourfe  be  addreffed  ?  To  the 
Ifraelites,  circumcifed  at  Gilgal  ?  They  had  never 
lived  in  Egypt.  Or  to  their  fathers  ?  They  had  been 
circumcifed  there  ;  the  feripture  fays  it  exprefsly. 
Therefore  the  forelkin  never  could  have  been  a  re¬ 
proach  to  either  of  thefe  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
if  it  had  been  the  caufe  of  fhame  to  their  anceftors, 
what  could  have  prevented  them  from  being  circum¬ 
cifed  ?  God  had  ordered  them  to  be  fo,  and  the 
Egyptians  did  not  forbid  them.*  Would  they  have 
willingly  continued  in  a  ftate  of  reproach,  which  they 
might  fo  eafily  have  avoided  ? 

NINTH  EXTRACT. 

Of  Circumcijion .  Whether  the  Jews  borrowed  cir  cum- 

cifion  from  the  Egyptians. 

Fir  ft  we  agree  in  this,  fir,  that  this  queftion 
does  not  affe£t  the  main  point  of  revelation  ;  for, 

(i)  Uncircumcjjed  and  profane .  If  this  is  the  true  fenfe  of  this  paffage,  as 
plainly  appears,  this  is  a  proof  that  then  the  Egyptians,  at  leail  the  balk 
of  the  nation,  were  yet  uncircumcifed.  J Edit, 
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( i )  as  you  well  obferve, cc-  altho5  it  were  true  that  this 
ic  ritewas  more  ancient  than  the  Jewifh  nation,  yet 
God  might  have  fanctified  it  ;  he  may  according 
cc  to  his  good  pleafure,  annex  his  graces  to  thofe 
“  figns  which  he  deigns  to  chufe.”  According  then 
to  your  own  confeffion  this  is  merely  a  critical  quef- 
tion. 

And  accordingly  learned  men  have  been  much  di¬ 
vided  on  this  fubjeCL  Some,  and  this  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Jews,  Arabians;  and  of  mod  Chridians, 
hold  that  Abraham  and  his  family  ufed  circumcifion 
before  many  other  people  ;  others,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  fome  learned  chridians,  Marfham,  Le 
Clerc,  &c.  believe  it  to  be  of  Egyptian  extracti¬ 
on. 

\  ou  fail  not  to  adopt  this  latter  opinion,  as  it 
feems  lefs  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and  more  confo- 
nant  to  your  prejudices  againd  them.  But  permit 
us  to  obferve  to  you,  fir,  that  you  are  very  far  from 
defending  it  as  ably  as  the  perfons  we  have  menti¬ 
oned.  It  looks  ralfe  or  at  lead  uncertain  in  their 
hands,  but  it  acquires  a  dronger  tinClure  of  thefe 

qualities  in  yours.  So  weak  are  your  arguments  on 
this  opinion. 

§  u  ^  degree  of  improbability  which  the  learn¬ 
ed  critick  adds  to  the  opinion  width  he  maintains . 

If,  as  you  affert,  fir,  the  Hebrews  borrowed  the 
rite  of  circumcifion  from  the  Egyptians,  they  would 
certainly  have  ufed  it  in  Egypt.  This  Le  Clerc  and 
Marfham  held  agreeably  to  our  facred  writings.  But 
you,  fir,  who  do  not  aiways  repofe  a  confidence  in 
thefe  wiitings,  know  not  where  or  when  the  Jews 
began  to  ufe  this  rite  ;  you  vary  with  and  contradict 
yourfelf  in  this  refpeft,  in  the  mod  palpable  manner  • 
all  that  you  know,  and  all  that  you  after t  againd  the 
tedimony  of  our  facred  writings  and  againd  the  opini¬ 
ons  of  thofe  learned  men  whole  decifion  you  adopt 
amounts  to  this,  '  '  ’ 
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Text.  cc  The  jews  did  not  receive  circumcifion  in 
“  Egypt;”  (Fbilofoph.  Di&ionary.) 

Comment.  Therefore  the  Jews,  who  accord tng 
to  you  borrowed  circumcifion  from  the  Egyptians, 
did  not  borrow  it  during  their  long  refidence  in 
Egypt  !  They  lived  uncircumciled  for  two  hundred 
and  five  years  among  the  Egyptians  who  were  cir- 
cumcifed,  and  they  did  not  adopt  this  Egyptian  rite 
until  forty  years  after  their  leaving  Egypt,  when 
they  were  no  longer  dependants  on  the  Egyptians, 
and  had  no  intercourfe  with  them  ! 

Text.  u  The  forefkin  was  a  fubjeQ:  of  fcan- 
u  dal  among  the  Egyptians.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  The  Hebrews  therefore,  who  were 
flaves  in  Egypt,  had  a  ftrong  incitement  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  matters  ;  and  yet,  according 
to  you,  they  did  not  imitate  them  ;  they  lived  two 
hundred  and  five  years  in  the  fcandal  of  the  fore¬ 
fkin,  and  did  not  get  themielves  circumcifed  until 
the  forefkin  was  no  longer  a  fubjett  of  fcandal  ! 
Can  you,  who  find  fo  many  things  above  your  con¬ 
ception,  conceive  this,  fir  ? 

But,  perhaps,  fir,  every  one  will  not  conceive  it 
in  like  manner  ;  forne  people  will  think  that  this  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  Hebrews  to  remain  two  hundred  and 
five  years  in  a  fcandal  which  they  could  avoid,  is 
not  very  probable,  and  that  this  is  one  degree  more 
of  improbability  added  to  the  opinion  of  Ce  Glerc 
and  Marfham,  which  was  already  not  very  proba¬ 
ble. 


§  £.  He  contradifis  one  of  the  proofs  cdledge d  in 
favour  of  that  opinion  which  he  fupportu 

Text.  “  Is  it  probable  that  the  powerful  and 
ancient  Egyptian  people  borrowed  this  cuftom 
from  a  little  nation  which  they  detefted  ?  (Ibi- 


dem) 

Comment. 
Le  Clerc  and 


This  argument  may  have  weight  in 
ham,  &c.  but  it  Iofes  it  in  feme 
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degree  in  your  writings.  You  do  not  every  where 
Ipeak  fo  advantageoufly  of  the  Egyptians.  You 
feem  to  have  forgot  this,  fir  ;  we  muft  remind  you 
of  it.  This  is  what  you  fay  of  them  ; 

Text.  cc  The  Egyptians  have  been  much  ex- 
“  tolled  ;  I  fcarcely  know  a  more  contemptible  peo- 
“  pie.”  (Philofoph.  Diet,  article  Apis.) 

“  I  he  Egyptians,  a  people  at  all  times  contemp- 
cc  tible.”  (Treatife  on  toleration.) 

Comment.  This  is  not  the  way  to  perfuade 
us,  fir,  to  think  that  the  Jews  borrowed  the  rite  of 
circunjcifion  from  the  Egyptians.  We  generally  imi¬ 
tate  a  nation  which  we  refpect,  not  a  contemptible 
one.  You  fee,  fir,  that  this  contradiction  deltroys 
your  argument. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  admire  here  with 
.what  eafe  your  imagination  ferves  you  according  to 
your  wifn,  and  how  it  can  give  to  objects  thofe  co¬ 
lours  which  you  want  for  that  inftant. 

If  it  is  faid  that  our  fathers  may  have  got  fome  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  arts  and  fcienccs,  as  they  were  brought 
up  in.  the  Egyptian  fchools,  then  immediately  the 
Egyptians  are  the  moft  contemptible  people,  at  all 
times  a  contemptible  people. 

But  if  you  want  to  fhew  that  the  Egyptians  bor¬ 
rowed  nothing  from  the  Hebrews,  then  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  are.  a  great  people,  an  ancient  and  pow- 
reful  nation,  and  Egypt  a  flourifhing  kingdom 

for  many  ages  (1)  before  Abraham  went  into  it, 
&c. 

Yet,  fir,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  thefe  affer- 
tions  can  all  together  be  true.  If  the  Egyptians  were 
an  ancient  and  powerful  nation,  they  were  not  a  con¬ 
temptible  people  ;  or  if  they  were  a  people  at  all  times 
contemptible,  they  never  were  a  powerful  nation,  or 

3  F 

Graham  went  into  it.  See  Philofophica!  Di&ionary  and 
Philofophy  ©t  Hiltury,  article*  Abraham,  Circumciiion,  Egyptians, 
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a  flourifhing  kingdom.  Contradiction  will  not  effect 
conviction. 

§  3.  He  fuppcrts  himfeif  with  the  authority  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  ,  and  overturns  it . 

After  the  example  of  Le  Clerc  and  Marfham,  &c. 
you  fupport  your  opinion  with  the  authority  of  He¬ 
rodotus,  a  Pagan  hiitorian,  a  Greek,  not  quite  a 
cotemporary  writer,  but  who  wrote  however  about 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  years  after  circumcifion 
was  appointed  among  the  Hebrews,  about  one  thou¬ 
fand  years  after  Moles.  This  authority,  as  we  fee, 
would  be  of  weight  ;  but  unfortunately  you  do  not 
aft  as  Le  Clerc  and  Marfham  have  done,  for  you 
do  every  thing  in  your  power  to  weaken  this  au¬ 
thority.  This  Greek  is,  according  to  you. 

Text  “  A  ftory-teller,  a  relater  of  ridiculous 
u  fables,  only  fit  to  amufe  children  and  be  compi- 
4C  led  by  rhetoricians.”  (Philof.  Dift.) 

Comment.  Such,  fir,  istheexaft  and  veritable 
hiflorian,  (this  name  you  give  him  thro’  derifion) 
whom  you  oppofe  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of 
Jofhua,  and  the  whole  tradition  of  the  jews,  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  Chriflians.  Such  you  tell  us,  is  the  value 
of  his  tefiimony. 

But  you  add,  “  altho*  Herodotus  fometimes  tells 
ci  hear-fay  ftories,  yet,’* 

Text.  “  When  he  fpeaks  of  what  he  has  feen, 
“  of  the  cufioms  of  nations  which  he  has  examined, 
c:  concerning  antiquities  which  he  has  looked  into, 
<c  he  fpeaks  rationallv.” 

Com  ment.  Very  well,  fir,  but  had  Herodo¬ 
tus  feen  the  appointment  of  circumcifion  among 
the  Hebrews,  or  even  among  the  Egyptians  ! 

No,  you  anfvver,  but  he  had  confulted.  Whom  ? 
The  Egyptians.  W e  may  proteff  againft  the  tefti- 
mony  of  this  people,  who  is  foolifhly  infatuated  with 
its  chimerical  antiquities,  and  ridiculouily  jealous 
of  the  character  of  having  been  the  inftruccors  of 
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other  nations,  and  of  having  learned  (1)  nothing 
from  them.  Wa>  it  their  priefts  ?  You  affert  that 
every  thing  he  heard  from  the  Egyptian  priefts  (2)  is 
falfe. 

Serioufly,  fir,  what  credit  can  v/e  give  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  writer,  of  much  later  date,  who  produces  none 
but  interefted  witneffes,  and  of  whom  you  ftrivc  fo 
hard  to  give  us  (3)  a  bad  opinion  ? 

«  *  ' s  '  t  -  •  t 

§  4.  He  gives  a  bad  tranjlation  of  that  pa  f age  of 
Herodotus  which  he  quotes.  ;r 
Let  us  now  fee  how  you  tranflate  Herodotus,  af¬ 
ter  having  fpoke  of  him  in  terms  fo  favourable,  and 
fo  proper  to  gain  him  the  confidence  of  your  readers. 
In  order  to  fhew  you  at  one  glance  how  faithful  and 
exaft  your  tranflation  is,  we  (hall  place  on  one  fide 
o t  the  page  what  Herodotus  fays,  and  on  the  other 
what  you  make  him  fay, 


What  Herodotus  fays. 

« 

The  inhabitants  of  Col¬ 
chis  feem  to  me  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  extraction  ;  which  I 
collected  rather  from  my 
own  experience ,  than  the 
information  of  others.  And 
tho*  upon  inquiry  I  found 
more  evident  marks  of  this 
relation  among  the  Colchi- 
alls  than  in  Egypt  ;  yet  the 
Egyptians  fay ,  they  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  descend¬ 
ed  from  a  part  of  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Sefoftris ;  which  I  , 


What  Mr.  Voltaire 
makes  him  fav. 

j 

It  feems  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Colchis  came 
originally  from  Egypt  :  I 
judge  of  this  from  myfelf 
rather  than  from  hear- fay. 
For  I  found  that  when  a 
perfon  was  interrogated  at 
Colchis  about  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  thefe  were  bet¬ 
ter  remembered  at  Colchis 
than  the  ancient  at /toms  of 
Colchis  in  Egypt. 


(1)  3.  otlnng  from  them.  See  Be  fen  fa  deS  liver  j  de  ?  An  den  TdJument,  in  CX 
cellent  work.  We  requ  -ift  of  Mr  Vouire  to  refofve  to  rcijit.  Au.. 

(2)  Is  fall  e .  See  the  Mclangesy  vol.  Ild.  ch.  ,47.  Aut, 

(3)  A  bud  opinion.  See  Supra.  Aut, 
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What  Herodotus  fays. 

think  probable,  becaufe 
their  complexion  is  fwar- 
thy,  and  their  hair  friz- 
led ,  the?  no  certain  proof ; 
for  others  are  fo  likewife. 
But  that  which  weighs 
moft  with  me  is,  that  the 
Colchians,  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  are  the  only 
nations  of  the  world, 
who  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial  have  been  circumcif- 
ed.  For  the  Phoenicians, 
and  thofeSyrians  that  inha¬ 
bit  Palejline ,  acknow¬ 
ledge  they  received  cir- 
cumcifion  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  As  the  other  Syri¬ 
ans,  who  poiTefs  the  coun¬ 
tries  adjacent  to  the  river 
Thermodon  and  Par  the - 
n ion,  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Macronians.,c0fl- 
fefs  they  very  lately  learn¬ 
ed  the  fame  cuflom  from  the 
Colchians .  And  thefe  are 
the  only  nations  that  are 
circumcifed,  and  imitate 
the  Egyptians  in  the  ufe 
of  this  ceremony.  But 
whether  the  Ethiopians 
had  this  ufage  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  thefe,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the 
Ethiopians,  is  a  thing  too 
ancient  and  obfeure  for 
me  to  determine.  Yet  I 
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What  Mr.  Voltaire 
makes  him  fay. 

Thefe  inhabitants  of  the 
borders  of  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus  pretended  to  be  a  colo¬ 
ny  fettled  by  Sefoftris. 
For  my  part  I  gueffed  it, 
not  only  becaufe  they  are 
fwarthy  and  have  their 
hair  curled ,  but  becaufe 
the  people  of  Colchis,  E- 
gypt,  and  Ethiopia  are  the 
only  people  on  earth,  who 
have  praftifed  circumcifi- 
on  at  all  times.  For  the 
Phenicians  and  thofe  of 
Pale/line  confefs  that  they 
have  taken  circumcifion 
from  the  Egyptians.  The 
Syrians,  who  live  at  this 
time  on  the  banks  of 
Thermodon  and  Patheniay 
and  the  Macrons  their 
neighbours,  confefs  that 
they  have  lately  conformed 
to  this  Egyptian  cvflo?n. 
By  this  chiefly  they  are 
known  to  be  originally  E- 
gyptians . 

With  regard  to  Ethi¬ 
opia  and  Egypt,  as  this 
ceremony  is  very  ancient 
among  thefe  two  nations, 
I  cannot  tell  which  of  the 
two  borrowed  circumcifi¬ 
on  from  the  other  ;  how- 
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What  Herodotus  fays. 

am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Ethiopians  took 
lip  this  cuftom  by  conver - 
Jing  with  the  Egyptians  ; 
becaufe  we  fee  that  none 
of  thofe  Phoenicians,  who 
have  any  commerce  with 
the  Grecians,  continue  to 
imitate  the  Egyptians  in 
this  ufage,  of  circumcif- 
ing  their  children. 

Lictlebury’s  Herod. 

Yol.  1.  p.  193. 


W hat  M r .  Vo  1 1 ai r e 
makes  him  fay. 

.  4  *,  /  1  4  •  V  \  iJ  l 

ever  it  is  probable  that  the 
Ethiopians  got  it  from  the 
Egyptians,  as  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  Phenicians  have 
abol idled  the  cuitom  of 
circumcinng  their  new¬ 
born  infants  lincethey  have 
had  any  communication 
with  the  Greeks. 


Comment.  If  it  is  proper  to  be  exact  and  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  tranflation  of  any  paflage,  it  is  more  efpe- 
cially  fo  when  we  appeal  to  it  as  an  authority,  and 
pretend  to  draw  confequeuces  from  it.  Do  you 
think,  fir,  that  you  have  rendered  the  text  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  faithfully,  and  that  you  have  not  made  hi. a 
fay  more  than  what  he  fays  ?  Let  us  enter  into  par¬ 
ticulars. 

I  judge  of  tins  from  myfclf  rather  than  from  hear  fay. 
The  meaning  of  Herodotus  is,  that  by  the  (1)  fea¬ 
tures  of  refemblance  which  he  perceived  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Colchis  and  the  Egyptians,  he 
conjectured  that  the  people  of  Colchis  came  original¬ 
ly  from  Egypt,  and  that  this  thought  arofe  in  him 
before  any  one  had  fpoke  to  him  of  their  Egyptian 
extraction.  This  is  evidently  the  fenfe  of  the  words 
7 rporspov but  either  you  have  not  perceived  this 
fenfe,  or  you  did  not  think  proper  to  give  it.  This  is 
already  one  inftance  of  your  want  of  exaflnefs.  Here 
follows  fomething  {till  better. 

(r)  r ^a±Ures  of  reftmllance-  Thefe  features  were  not  confined  to  their 
fwarrhy  complexions  and  curled  hair.  Herodotus  mentions  h  ver.il  others 
fuch  as  the  language,  the  manners,  the  method  of  working  flax,  Edit.  ^ 
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At  Colchis  they  remember  much  better  the  ancient 
Egyptians ,  than  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  Colchis  were 
remembered  in  Egypt.  Where  did  you  find  thefe 
ancient  Egyptians,  fir,  and  the  ancient  cuftoms 
of  Colchis  ?  The  text  of  Herodotus  mentions  nei¬ 
ther. 

And  what  do  you  mean  by  your  ancient  cuftoms 
of  Colchis  ?  The  ancient  cuftoms  of  Colchis,  which, 
according  to  your  author,  was  an  Egyptian  colony, 
mult  have  been  the  cuftoms  of  Egypt.  What,  fir, 
did  they  not  remember  in  Egypt  the  cuftoms  of  E~ 
gypt  ?  They  did  not  remember  in  Egypt,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  circumcifion,  which  the  people 
of  Colchis  had  taken  from  Egypt,  and  which  the. 
Egyptians  ufed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  ?  Alas,  fir, 
how  you  make  Herodotus  reafon  ! 

Your  ancient  cuftoms  of  Colchis  therefore  are 
not  only  a  want  of  exaCtnefs,  but  a  falfe  fenfe  j 
they  are,  we  afk  your  pardon,  a  vacuum  of  fenfe, 
or  to  ufe  a  ftrong  Engliih  phrafe,  as  you  admire  the 
Engiifh,  they  are  nonfenfe. 

I hcfe  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  Pontus  EuxU 
mis  pretended  to  be  a  colony  fettled  by  Sefojlris .  The 
inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  is 
an  elegant  periphrafts  to  denote  the  Colchi y  but 
ohferve,  fir,  that  you  afcribe  to  the  Colchi  what 
your  author  fays  of  the  Egyptians.  In  Herodotus, 
it  is  the  Egyptians  who  pretend  that  the  Colchi 
were  a  colony  fettled  by  Sefoftris  ;  there  is  fome 
difference  in  this,  efpecially  if  we  take  into  confidera- 
tion  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptians. 

I  guejfed  it ,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  fwarthy  and 
have  their  hair  curled ',  but  becaufe  the  people  of  Colchi , 
Egypt ,  &c.  Plere,  fir,  Iderodotus  obferves  that  the 
fwarthy  complexion  of  the  Colchhand  their  curled 
hair,  do  not  prove  that  they  were  of  Egyptian  ex¬ 
traction,  (i)  This  proves  nothing  he  fays.  Why 

( i)  Tbh  prows  nothing.  It  muft  then  be  far  want  of  thought,  or  with  in¬ 
tent  of  turning  Herodotus  into  ridicule,  that  the  illultrious  author  allures 
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do  you  fupprefs  this  obfervation  ;  it  is  curious  and 
interefting  ;  it  refults  from  this  that  Herodotus  did 
hot  fufpeft  what  you  hold  for  certain,  that  the  re- 
femblance  of  hair  and  complexion  or  the  difference 
4)f  them  is  a  furRcient  proof  that  men  are  of  the  lame 
or  of  a  different  race.  This  is  a  great  and  mighty 
difeovery  in  natural  hiftory,  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  you ;  altho’  this  obfervation,  which  you 
fupprefs,  may  have  been  difagreeable  to  you,  lir, 
yet  it  might  pleafe  others,  and  you  ought  not  to 
have  concealed  it  from  them. 

The  Phcni  clans  and  thofe  of  Pale  (line.  The  Greek 
fays,  and  the  Syrians  of  Palcfllnc .  Thus  Herodotus 
daf'eribes  the  Jews,  with  whofe  name  he  was  fcarcely 
acquainted  ;  this  {hews  what  a  clear  knowledge  he 
had  of  the  origin  of  their  cuftorns ! 

Confefs  that  they  have  taken  circumcifion  from  the 
Egyptians.  How  did  Herodotus  know  this  ?  Had 
he  confulted  them  on  this  fubjeft  ?  Does  he  fay 
that  ha  had  this  confeflion  from  themfelves  ?  No* 
fir,  and  therefore  we  may  jufilv  except  againfi 
it. 

The  Syrians  zvho  live  at  this  time  on  the  banks  of 
Thermodon  and  Pathenia.  It  (hould  be  Parthenia  ; 
this  is  a  typographical  error,  which  ought  to  be 
corrected  in  the  new  edition  ;  we  inform  you  of  it, 
fir,  for  it  has  paffed  from  your  Philofophical  Dic¬ 
tionary  into  the  book  called  Raifon  par  Alphabet. 

Confefs  that  they  have  lately  conformed  to  this  Egyp¬ 
tian  cuflom. .  The  Greek  fays,  this  cuftom  of  the 
Colchi ;  ^thus  in  order  to  ellablifii  your  Egyptian 
notions,  infiead  of  the  Colchi  you  put  down  Egypt. 
It  is  impoffible  to  trtinflate  an  author  more  exactly ; 
you  may  hereafter  be  a  pattern  to  faithful  transla¬ 
tors  ! 

If  thofe  Syrians  of  Thermodon  and  Pnrthenlus 
were  really  Syrians,  who  had  been  removed  out  of 

ui  ^Philofophy  of  Hiftory,  article  Fgypt)  that  Heroilotns  took  the  people 
of  Colchis  to  he  of  Egyptian  extraction,  *c -caufe  they  lad  a  fivtriby  impltxien 
m/td  curled  lair.  Edit , 
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the  kingdom  of  Damafcus  by  the  kings  of  Affyria, 
and  fent  to  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  their  con- 
feffion  will  prove  nothing  againft  the  Jews ;  and  if 
they  were,  as  fomeof  the  learned  think,  part  of  the 
ten  tribes  which  were  carried  off*  by  Teglat  Phalazar 
and  Salmanazar,  can  we  concieve  that  thefe  Ifraelites, 
who  had  praftiled  circumcifion  for  fo  many  ages, 
could  fay  that  they  had  borrowed  it  from  their  new 
neighbours  the  Colchi  ? 

By  this  chiefly  they  are  known  to  be  originally  Egyp¬ 
tians.  You  juft  now  mentioned  the  Colchi,  the 
Syrians  of  Paleftine,  the  Syrians  of  Thermodon,  and 
their  neighbours  the  Macrons.  Do  you  affirm,  fir, 
that  all  thefe  nations  defeended  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  Herodotus  has  faid  it  ?  Pie  conjectures  that 
the  Colchi  did,  but  he  does  not  affirm  it  of  the  Sy¬ 
rians  of  Paleftine,  nor  of  thofe  of  Thermodon,  nor  of 
the  Macrons  their  neighbours  ;  he  only  fays  that 
by  the  practice  of  circumcifion,  thofe  nations  Teem¬ 
ed  to  imitate  the  Egyptians,  which  certainly  can¬ 
not  fignify  that  they  were  of  Egyptian  extraction. 
This  then  is  a  contrary  fenfe.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  your  opinion  !  But,  fir,  contrary  fenfes  are  no 
proofs. 

This  miftake  furprized  us  at  firft,  fir,  but  when 
we  difeovered  the  caufe  of  it,  our  furprize  ceafed  ; 
it  lies  in  the  Latin  tranfiator,  whom  you  follow 
blindly*  and  who  mifleads  you.  Here  then  you  are 
taken  in  the  very  faCt,  and  you  can  make  no  de¬ 
fence  ;  you  translate  Herodotus  juft  as  you  do  our 
facred  writings  from,  the  Latin  tranflation..  Now, 
that  a  man  fhould  pretend  to  underftand  Greek,  He¬ 
brew,  he.  he.  and  yet  tranflate  from  a  Latin  tranfr 
lation,  without  ever  looking  into  the  original.  .  • 
You  feel,  fir,  what  might  be  faid  of  fuch  a  man  ; 
this  fu  Sices  ;  we  are  Jews  and  muft  be  filent, 
but  many  chriftian  criticks  (i)  would  not  be  fo 

tame. 

(j)  Would  nolle  fo  tame  See  tfie  Supplement  to  the  Philofophy  of  Hif- 
tcry3  the  Defence  of  the  Books  oi  the  Old  I  eflsment,  h-c.  Aut. 
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The  Phenicians  have  abolijhed  the  cujlom  of  cir cum- 
cijing  their  new-born  infants.  We  might  with  good 
reaion  conteil  tins  fenfe,  that  figiiifics 

new-born  infants  ;  and  maintain  that  it  fig ni ties  no 
more  than  children  born  to  the  Phenicians  fince  their 
connexion  with  the  Greeks  ;  or  perhaps  it  fignifies 
this  only,  and  probably  flill  better,  their  children  ; 
tnis  feems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  and 
you  very  improperly  lubftitute  another  in  its  room. 

But  we  muft  obierve  to  you,  that  if  it  was  the 
Phenician  cuftoin  to  circumcife  new-born  infants, 
this  might  be  another  proof  that  they  took  this  rite 
fiom  the  Hebrews,  and  not  from  the  Egyptians  ;  for 
the  Hebrews  ufed  to  circumcife  their  new-born  in¬ 
fants,  but  the  Egyptians  waited  until  their  children 
were  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  to  get  this 
operation  performed  on  them. 

§  5*  He  contradicts  Herodotus  in  a  principal  part 

°J  fat  reTttal  on  which  he  founds  his  opinion ,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Sefojlris. 

—  who  Iooxs  UP0T1  tJie  expedition 

01  beloilns  into  Colchis  as  an  undoubted  fad,  fhould 

be.ieye  that  the  Colchi  defeended  from  the  Egypti¬ 
ans,  is  not  matter  of  affonifhment,  thefe  two  opinions 

a®*  mUt,UaI  c,oanexion  5  the  one  explains  and 
edabiifhes  tne  otner.  But  is  there  not  room  for 

amazement,  when  iwe  fee  you  on  one.  hand  in  the 

nlofopmeal  Dictionary  referring  us  to  the  authori- 

y  of  Herodotus,  with  regard  to  circumcifion  and 

Ae  Egypnan  extrad.on  of  the  Colchi  ;  and  on  the 

other,  in  your  Philofophy  of  Hiflory  denyinq- 

tne  reality  0l  the  expedition  of  Sefoitris  ?  It  is  'you i 
lay,  j 

«  pff T*  ]  •  f  a  fuch  a  ftn.-y  a?  that  of 

JS«S)KaW“-  (n‘‘0[°Phy  °f 

.wTvT:  r°f  ,c.ontinue*  C"’  <0  ‘«at  the  fa- 
i  11  °}y’  an<^  ®11S  accounts  in  a  very  honour- 

aole  manner!  Still  yoa  the  the  fame  meant  to  en- 
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gage  us  to  refped  his  authority,  and  acquiefce  in 
his  teftimony. 

Sefoftris’s  expedition  is  a  tale,  a  fable,  &c.  Might 
•we  be  fo  bold,  fir,  as  to  alk  you  why  ? 

Text.  “  The  northern  nations  conquered  the 
“  fouthern,  and  not  the  fouthern  the  northern.” 
(Univerfal  Hiftory.) 

Comment.  This  is  a  weak  argument,  which 
Herodotus  would  not  have  admitted,  and  which 
fadts  contradict,  witnefs  the  Romans,  the  Arabi¬ 
ans,  &c. 

Text.  “  Herodotus  relates  that  Sefoflris  went 
out  of  Egypt  with  intent  to  conquer  the  whole 
world  ;  now  this  defign  of  conquering  the  whole 
world  is  one  of  Picrocole’s  proje&s.”  (Ibidim.) 

Comment.  Yes,  the  project  of  conquering  the 
whole  world  as  you  now  fee  it,  the  two  hemifpheres, 
the  entire  globe.  But  firft,  was  the  whole  world 
known  by  the  contemptible  Egyptians  ?  2ld,  It  might 
be  a  ridiculous  projeft  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  the 
world,  of  all  the  earth  literally.  But  how  could  a 
writer  of  fo  much  tafte  and  learning  as  Mr.  Voltaire, 
take  a  figurative  expreffion  literally  ?  Every  one 
knows  that  this  phrafe  fignifies  no  more  than  to 
extend  conquefts  far  ;  it  is  generally  underftood  in 
this  fenfe,  without  any  abfurdity  ;  otherwife  when 
you  faid  that  the  difciples  of  Mahomet,  after  their 
jirjl  vifiory,  hoped  (1 )  to  conquer  the  world ,  you 
would  have  faid  an  abfurd  thing,  which  you  could 
not  do,  or  you  would  have  made  your  heroes  indulge 
themfelves  in  fuch  hopes  as  Picrocole  had,  which 
-would  be  ridiculous. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  our  aim  at  present,  to 
eftablilh  the  certainty  of  the  expedition  of  Seioftns ; 
we  fhall  only  obferve  that  Herodotus  does  not  relate 

(1)  TV  conquer  th;  -world.  See  Univerfal  Hiftory,  vol.  lit,  chap.  4-  The 
illuftrious  writer  himfelf  explains  this  manner  of  Ipcalting,  0  r  ■  ? 
HunrU,  he  fays,  that  is,  *  cor.^r  t/, 

this  a  ridiculous  projea  in  a  powerful  monarch  to  aim  at  the  co  q 

peighbouring  nations,  and  to  extend  thaf«  conquefts  guadu-1  j  • 
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it  rafhly  and  without  proofs ;  that  he  produces  as 
witnelfes  not  only  the  Egyptian  priefts,  but  alfo  the 
monuments  which  exifted  in  his  time,  and  whicn  he 
himfelf  had  feen,  thofe  ftatues,  thofe  pillars  of  which 
he  fpeaks,  loaded  with  inscriptions  in  Egyptian  chq~ 
rafters,  &c.  that  his  account  is  confirmed  by  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  and  by  a  great  number  of  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  ;  and  that  criticks  of  the  fir  ft  rank  look  upon 
this  expedition  as  a  pafiage  of  hiftory  inconteftible, 
(1)  at  lead  in  fundamentals. 

But  if  any  one  can  invalidate  the  truth  of  this 
faft,  it  is  not  you,  fir.  Why  ?  Becaufe,  refufmg 
to  believe  Herodotus,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  which  he  has  examined,  as  he  had  examined  this 
point  of  hiftory,  is  contradifting  yourfelf,  and  acting 
in  direft  oppofition  to  your  own  aflertions  ;  becaufe 
to  maintain  circumcifion  and  the  Egyptian  extraction 
-of  the  Colchi,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  deny  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Sefoftris,  is  embracing  an  opinion,  and 
denying  that  which  makes  it  probable  ;  becaufe  de¬ 
nying  the  expedition  of  Sefoftris,  and  driving  to  ex* 
plain  circumcifion  and  the  Egyptian  extraction  of 
the  Colchi  by  a  pretended  invafion  of  this  people  in¬ 
to  Egypt,  as  you  do,  is  giving  up  mo  ft  abfurdly 
a  probable  and  well-attefted  faft,  for  an  empty  no* 
tion,  a  vain  imagination,  devoid  of  any  found  proof; 
and  laftly,  becaufe  this  pretended  invafion,  even 
were  it  true,  would  explain  but  ill  (efpecially  accord* 
ing  to  your  principles)  the  origin  of  circumcifion  a* 
mong  the  Colchi  ;  becaufe  then  it  would  follow  that 
the  victorious  nation  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
conquered,  which  you  think  abfurd  ;  and  that  they 
had  adopted  a  painful  rite,  and  according  to  you, 
a  very  ufelets  one,  which  is  incredible. 


(I)  At  leaji  in  fundamentals.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Abhe  Mio-not,  ih  the 
laft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  oflklles  Lettres.  There  is  alfo 
tc*  he  found  in  it  an  excellent  difiertation  of  Mr.  Dupin,  in  anfwer  to  fome 
difficulties  propofed  this  expedition  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Ori¬ 

gin  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Laws.  See  befides  the  Defence  of  Chronology  a* 
-aiwft  Newton’s  Syftem,  by  Mr.  Freret.  We  think  that  fucJi  authorities  a< 
may  very  juftly  be  oppofed  to  that  of  Mr.  Voltaire.  AaU 
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Rut  this  is  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Herodotus.  You  tranilate  him  ill,  and  you 
contradict  him  ;  you  can  therefore  claim  no  advan¬ 
tage  from  him.  Let  us  proceed  to  Jofephus. 

§  6.  He  charges  Jofephus  with  a  confeffion  which 
he  does  not  make. 

One  of  the  reafons  which  you  have  alledged  to 
prove,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcifion  from  the  Egyptians,  is  a  confeffion  of  jo- 
fephus. 


Text.  cc  Flavius  Jofephus,  in  his  anfwer  to  Ap- 
cc  plan,  lib.  2.  chap.  5.  exprefsly  coiffieffes,  that 
“  the  Egyptians  taught  other  nations  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcifion,  as  Herodotus  witneffes.”  fPhilofophv 
ofHiftory.) 

Comment.  No,  fir,  Jofephus  does  not  exprefsly 
confefs  that  the  Egyptians  taught  other  nations  the 
rite  of  circumcifion  ;  he  quotes  Herodotus  without 
contradicting  him,  for  this  was  not  his  object  ;  but 
he  makes  no  confeffion  with  refpe&  to  this  ;  the  only 
conclufion  he  draws  from  this  paffage  of  Herodotus 
is,  that  the  Jews  were  not  abfolutely  unknown  to  this 
hiftorian,  which  feems  true. 

Therefore  this  pretended  exprefs  confeffion,  which 
y‘ou  afcribe  to  Jofephus,  is  a  miftake,  or,  if  we  dare 
affirm  it,  fomething  worfe  than  a  miftake. 

§  7.  Other  reafons  which  he  a! ledges,  confuted . 

To  the  authority  of  Jofephus,  you  add  that  of 
Clemens  Alexandrians. 


Text.  “  Clemens  Alexandrinus  relates,  that 
u  when  Pythagoras  travelled  thro’  Egypt,  he  was  o- 
£;  bliged  to  get  himfelf  circumcifed,  m  order  to  be 

44  admitted  into  their  myfteries.  Therefore  it  was 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  circumcifed,  to  be  of  the 

45  number  of  Egyptian  priefls.”  (Phiiofoph.  Dicti¬ 
onary.) 

Comment.  Yes,  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras  ;  but 
there  is  fome  didance  of  time,  fir,  between  Pythago¬ 
ras  and  Abraham.  An  interval  or  about  one  thou- 
land  two  hundred  years  is  certainly  fufficient  for  the 
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introdu&ion  of  a  rite  into  a  country;  and  this  rite 
after  one  thoufand  years  had  elapied,  might  have 
been  imparted  to  a  ftranger  by  the  priefts  of  Egypt, 
as  being  of  great  antiquity.  But, 

Text.  6C  It  was  neceftary  to  be  circumcifed  to 
cc  be  of  the  number  of  Egyptian  priefts.  Thefe 
priefts  exifted  when  Jofeph  went  into  Egypt. 
The  government  was  very  ancient,  and  the  old 
ceremonies  of  Egypt  were  obferved  with  the  moil: 
fcrupulous  exaftnefs.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Thefe  priefts  exi/ted  zvhen  fofeph  went 
into  Egypt.  But  did  they  exift  circumcifed  ?  The  old 
ceremonies  of  Egypt  were  obferved  with  the  moll 
fcrupulous  exactnefs,  but  was  circumcifion  one  of 
thofe  old  ceremonies  ?  Thefe  things  you  fhould  have 
proved,  fir,  and  you  have  not  done  it. 

It  is  certain  that  Jofeph  was  circumcifed  when  he 
went  into  Egypt ;  it  is  as  clear  that  his  brethren  and 
their  children  were  fo  likewife,  and  that  their  pofte- 
rity  perfevered  in  the  ufe  of  this  rite,  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  refidence  in  Egypt ;  therefore 
they  did  not  borrow  it  from  the  Egyptians. 

Text.  cc  Abraham  travelled  thro’  Egypt,  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  before  a  kingdom  go¬ 
verned  by  a  powerful  king.  Nothing’' prevents 
us  from  believing  that  circumcifion  was  ufed  for 
“  a  long  time  in  this  ancient  kingdom,  before  the 
“  Jewifti  nation  was  formed.”  (Philofoph.  Dic¬ 
tionary.) 

Comment.  Altho5  nothing  prevents  us  from  be¬ 
lieving  this,  yet  nothing  proves  it.  We  require 
proofs  from  you,  and  you  fay  nothing  prevents .  'Tru¬ 
ly  this  is  a  convincing  fort  of  proof! 

Nothing  prevents.  But  have  you  confidcred  this, 
fir?  That  Abraham  did  not  receive  circumcifion  till 
twenty  years  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  when  he 
was  ninety-nine  years  old.  If  he  received  this  rite 
in  order  to  imitate  the  Egyptians,  why  did  he  con¬ 
form  lo  late  ?  Why  did  he  not  conform  whTft  he 
lived  among  ft  them  ?  Can  any  one  conceive  that  in 
order  to  follow  their  example,  twenty  years  after 
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he  had  left  them,  he  fubmitted,  at  fuch  an  advanced 
age,  to  fo  dangerous  an  operation  ?  Gr  that  he  adopt¬ 
ed,  as  a  fign  of  his  covenant  with  God,  and  as  a  dif- 
tinguiihing  character  of  his  pofterity,  a  rite  which  was 
a  long  time  ufed  in  a  neighbouring  nation  ?  Theft 
reafons,  fir,  might  prevent  us  from  believing  that  cir- 
cumci’fion  was  at  that  time  ufed  in  Egypt. 

Add  to  this,  that  it  is  faid  in  Genefis,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  caufed  (i)  all  his  Haves  to  be  circumcifed,  and 
that  among  them  there  were  (2)  forne  Egyptians  ; 
that  the  Phililtines,  an  Egyptian  colony,  are  called  in 
the  fcriptures,  (3)  uncircumcifed  ;  thefe  are  two 
facts  from  which  we  might  conclude  that  circumci- 
fion  was  not  pra&ifed  by  the  Egyptians,  either  at 
all  times,  or  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  But, 

Text.  “  Before  the  time  of  Jolhua,  the  Ifraelites, 
“  even  by  their  own  confeffion,  took  many  cuftoms 
from  the  Egyptians  ;  they  imitated  them  in  many 
ceremonies,  in  falls,  ablutions,  See.  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Without  granting  you,  fir,  that  the 
Ifraelites,  by  their  own  confeffion,  took  thofe  rites 
from  the  Egyptians,  which  you  point  out,  we  will  al¬ 
low  that  they  borrowed  fome  cuftoms  from  them. 
But  is  this  a  proof  that  they  took  a  rite  from  them, 
which  it  is  doubtful  whether  Egypt  knew  before 
them  l 

§  8.  That  it  is  improbable  that  the  Ifraelites  bor¬ 
rowed  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians. 

You  have  therefore  produced  no  convincing  proof 
that  our  fathers  borrowed  circumcifion  from  the 
Egyptians.  So  far  from  rendering  this  opinion  of 
MarfhanEs  more  probable,  you  have  involved  it  in 
new  difficulties.  Your  notions  concerning  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  circumcifion  among  the  Hebrews  are  uncer¬ 
tain  and  falfe,  your  atfertions  concerning  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  contradictory,  the  authority  of  Herodotus  fu^ 

(j)  dll  his  flaws.  See  Geliefis,  ch.  I  7.  v.  27.  /Cut, 

(2)  Some  Egyptians,  See  Genefis,  ch.  13.  v.  I6.  /mi. 

(3)  UmircumciJ  I  ft  book  of  Kings,  ch,  d?.  1,  26.  ch.  l3-  v,  24, 

Aut , 
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hft  nr,  ;  :  a  . D5j hi  <  a* 

verted  by  yourfelf,  his  text  falfely  rendered,  a  con¬ 
trary  meaning  given  to  that  of  Jofhua,  the  teftimony 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  foreign  to  the  queltion, 
&c.  Such  reafons,  fir,  cannot  counterbalance  the 
regular  tradition  of  the  Jews  and  Arabians,  two  na¬ 
tions  who,  notwithftanding  their  hereditary  antipa¬ 
thy  towards  each  other,  agree  in  looking  upon  this 
rite  as  inftituted  by  their  common  father. 

To  this  tradition,  let  us  add  thofe  texts  of  fcrip- 
ture  in  which  the  appointment  of  this  ceremony  is 
related,  and  thofe  wherein  it  feems  announced  as  a 
fign  to  diftinguifh  the  fons  of  Jacob  from  the  Cana- 
anites,  the  Phililtines  and  (i)  uncircumcifed  Egyp¬ 
tians. 

In  ftiort,  this  rite  has  among  the  Hebrews  a  clear 
origin,  a  reafonable  motive,  a  conftant  ufage  ;  it 
goes  up  inconteftibly  to  the  common  father  of  the 
nation  ;  it  has  a  reafonable  motive,  for  it  is  the 
feal  of  God's  covenant  with  the  patriarch,  and  a 
pledge  of  the  bleffing  of  the  Lord  on  his  pofterity  ; 
it  has  a  conftant  ufage,  except  during  the  forty 
years  which  they  fpent  in  the  wildernefs  ;  the  Jews 
have  pracfifed  this  rite  without  interruption,  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  to  this  day. 

Of  the  Egyptians  fo  much  cannot  be  faid  ;  the 
origin  of  this  rite  among  them  is  fo  uncertain,  that 
Herodotus  cannot  determine  whether  they  took  it 
from  the  Ethiopians,  or  the  Ethiopians  from  them. 
You  yourfelf  confute  the  various  motives  for  this 
ftrange  ceremony  which  are  afcribed  to  them,  health, 
cleanlinefs,  fruitfulnefs ;  and  that  which  you  fubfti- 
tute  in  the  place  of  thefe,  altho*  it  is  more  ingem- 
"'ous,is  not  more  rational.  Even  the  practice  of  this 
rite  has  varied  fo  much  among  the  Egyptians,  that 
it  is  equally  impoftible  to  determine  the  time  in 
which  it  began  and  ended  ;  and  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  whole  nation  adopted  it,  or  when  it  did, 

(i)  Uncircumcifed  Egyptians*  All  thefe  texts  have  been  quoted  above. 
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or  when  it  was  retrained  to  the  priefts  and  the  ini- 
tiated  only.  . 

Is  it  probable,  fir,  that  a  nation  which  praclifed 
circumciiion  univerlally,  invariably,  conilantly,  dur¬ 


ing  more  than  thirty  centuries,  thro’  a  motive  which 
aioiie  could  render  this  practife  reafonable,  borrow¬ 
ed  it  from  a  nation,  which  ufed  it  fo  fhort  a  time 
with  io  many  variations,  and  for  fo  many  foolifh  rea- 
fons  ? 

§  9*  From  whence  the  Egyptians  took  circurncifion . 

But  you  will  fay,  from  whence  then  did  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  borrow  circurncifion  ?  From  whence  you  plea fe, 
fir  ;  it  concerns  us  but  little  to  know  this,  and  ye 
tnink  that  there  can  be  little  more  than  conjeftures 
with  regard  to  it.  i  • 

Some  of  the  learned  affirm  that  the  Egyptians  re¬ 
ceived  this  rite  from  their  prieffis,  and  that  thefe 
pricks  got  it  from  Jofeph.  It  is  certainly  not  im- 
probaoie  that  the  Egyptian  pried  imitated  a  rite  which 
was  ufed  by  a  prime  mini  ft  er  in  favour,  whofe  great 
wiidom  they  admired,  and  to  whom  they  were  in¬ 
debted'  for  the  prefervation  of  their  property  and  pri¬ 
vileges.  ri  his  would  not  have  been  the  cafe  of  mai¬ 
lers  imitating  their  Haves. 

Others  rather  fuppofe,  and  we  join  them,  that  the 
Egyptians  borrov/ed  this  rite  from  the  Arabians,  de- 
fcenciants  of  Abraham ;  for  thefe  Arabians  ruled 
over  Egypt  for  a  time ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  to 
fee  the  conquered  people  following  the  cuftoins  of 
their  maftets.  The  account  of  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus  gives  ftiil  greater  weight  to  this  fuppofition,  for 
he  fays  that  the  Egyptian  circurncifion  bears  a  much 
ftronger  refemblance  to  that  of  the  Arabians  than  (i) 
to  that  of  the  jews. 

Such  are  our  thoughts,  fir,  on  the  origin  of  cir- 
cumcifion  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews.  Are 

(l)  To  that  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  circumcifed  and  do  ftill  circumcife 
their  children  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth.  The  Egyptians  did  it  later 
as  well  as  tile  Arabians,  generally  in  the  thirteenth  year.  Aut, 
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you  ftill  fond  of  your  opinion  ?  Reft  in  it  then.  But 
if  you  want  to  perfuadeyour  readers  to  reft  in  it  too, 
endeavour  to  fupport  it  with  better  proofs,  and  do 
not  take  away  their  force  by  contradi&ing  them  ; 
but  efpecially,  as  you  rely  on  the  teftimony  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  fpeak  better  of  him,  and  tranllate  him  more 
faithfully* 


TENTH  EXTRACT. 


Of  Solomon  ;  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne ,  and  of  the 

extent  of  his  dominions . 


If  in  your  Philofophy  of  Hiftory,  whilft  you  are 
fpeaking  of  the  different  Jewifli  ifates,  you  are  filent 
with  relpect  to  Solomon,  altho’  he  might  have  been 
brought  in  naturally  enough,  yet  your  readers  are 
upon  the  whole  at  no  lofs  ;  for  we  find  a  long  arti¬ 
cle  upon  this  king  of  the  Jews  in  your  Philofophical 
Dictionary. 

\  ou  firft  allow,  that  Solomon  was  always  revered 
in  the  Eafl ;  that  the  works  which  are  aferibed  to  him , 
the  annais  of  the  Jews ,  the  fables  of  the  Arabians  have 
borne  his  name  as  far  as  the  Indies ,  and  that  his  reign 
is  the  grand  period  of  the  Hebrews . 

But  however  the  fplendour  of  his  reign,  the  high 

reputation  of  the  monarch,  the  opinions  of  the  Jews 

and  Arabians  are  of  little  weight  with  you.  If  we 

believe  you,  this  revered  monarch  was  a  bloody  ufur- 

per,  his  vaft  empire  a  petty  ftate,  and  the  works 

which  are  aferibed  to  him,  are  neither  his  (1)  nor 

worthy  of  him.  1  his  is  the  fubftance  of  what  you 

fay  of  a  king  whole  name  has  been  blazoned  thro* 
the  world. 


n 

O 


H 


{ 1)  N'or  nv  or  thy  of  him.  Tt  19  hard  to  conceive  how  writing-*,  which  nr- 
no  Solomon  »,  nor  worthy  of  him,  can  have  railed  his  charaler  fo  ur.iver! 
1  •  .  1  he  "a"’?  uf  a  great  monarch,  placed  at  the  head  of  his  worts,  may 

gam  -hem  ce.ebrity,  but  it  feems  paradoxical  that  book*,  unworthy  of  a  great 

writer  will  folve  this  parldox  ifirt  1  that  t,M: 


I 
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It  would  be  tedious  now  to  enter  into  all  thefe 
particulars  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  (1)  a  learned 
Chriftian  is  preparing  a  full  anfwer  to  them  ;  we  dial! 
therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  fome  points  which  ap¬ 
pear  ftriking  to  us. 

§  i.  Elevation  of  Solomon  to  the  throne. 

Was  the  elevation  ol  Solomon  to  the  throne  an  u- 
,  furpation  ?  This  is  your  notion  ol  it. 

Text.  “  Bethfabe  prevailed  on  David  to  get  her 
cc  fon  Solomon  crowned  inheacl  of  his  elder  brother 
u  Adonias.”  (Philofoph.  Did.) 

Comment.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  (2)  great 
Boffuet,  that  in  our  nation,  as  well  as  in  yours, 
kings  fucceeded  one  another  in  the  male  and  elder 
lines;  an  order  of  fucceffion,  which  he  fay?,  was 
(3)  wifely  inftituted  for  the  prevention  of  civil  wars, 
and  of  (4)  the  dominion  of  foreigners  in  thofe  flates. 

But  you  fuppofe  that  this  order  was  fo  well  eftab- 
lifhed  in  the  time  of  David,  that  the  throne  rightful¬ 
ly  belonged  to  the  eldeft  fon,  independently  of  tne 
appointment  of  God,  and  of  the  father’s  will.  This, 
fir,  you  (hould  have  proved,  before  you  accufed  So¬ 
lomon  of  ufurpation  and  injuftice  ;  and  it  would-be 
hard  for  you  we  think  to  produce  good  proofs  or  it. 

It  appears  on  the  contrary,  that  David  founded 
Solomon’s  right  and  his  own  on  the  choice  of  the 
Lord.  Hcwbeit  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael  (5)  chcfe  me 
before  all  the  houfe  of  my  father ,  to  be  king  over  Ifrael. 
And  of  all  my fons  he  hath  chofen  Solomon  to  fit  upon  the 

(1)  A  learned  Chrifian.  The  Abbe  Nonnote.  We  are  allured  that  he  will 
foon  publifli  a  complete  refutation  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary.  .  j*  wc 
may  form  a  judgment  of  this  future  work,  by  his  excellent  piece  of  cnticifm 
on  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  it  will  be  a  very  folid  refutation.  Edit. 

(2)  Great  Boffuet.  See  his  Politique Jacree.  . 

(3 )  mrely  inftituted.  The  author  of  the  Phitofophieal  Di&.onary  thinks 

very  differently  from  Boffuet  on  this  fubjedt,  as  well  as  on  many  others. 

the  people  of  France  would  follow  his  advice,  they  would  foon  reform  tne 
Salick  law.  See  the  Philofophical  Di&ionary,  article  Laws.  Ant.  . 

(4)  The  dominion  of  foreigners.  The  Jaw  forbad  the  Hebrews  to  take  a  king 
of  any  Other  nation.  Non  poteris  alterius  gentis  hominem  regcns  facere  quinon  it 
frater  tuns .  This  was  a  wife  and  necelfary  regulation  among  this  peo¬ 
ple.  Edit. 

(s)  Chofe  me.—* 
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throne  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  over  IfraeL  The  or¬ 
der  of  fucceflion  was,  fo  far  from  being  fettled  at  that 
time,  that  Bathlabe  fcruples  not  to  fay  to  David, 
And  thou ,  my  lord ,  0  king ,  the  eyes  of  all  Ifrael  are 
upon  thee ,  that  thou  fhouldd  tell  them  who  fhall  fit 
(1)  on  the  throne  of  Ifrael  after  thee .  And  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  as  foon  as  David  had  named  his  luo 
ceffor,  and  that  Solomon  had  been  anointed  by  his 
order,  all  Ifrael  acknowledged  him  as  (2)  their  law¬ 
ful  king.  Do  you  flatter  yourlelf  with  being  a  better 
judge  of  the  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  crown  in  our 
nation,  than  the  nation  itlelf? 

Text.  “  She  had  art  enough  to  get  the  inherit- 
<c  ance  given  to  the  fruit  of  her  adultery.”  (Ibi¬ 
dem.) 

Comment.  We  imagined  that  the  fruit  of  Beth- 
fhabe’s  adultery  had  died  a  few  days  after  its  birth  ; 
and  that  the  Lord,  moved  by  the  Itrong  and  fincere 
repentance  of  David,  had  legitimated  this  marriage, 
which  commenced  by  a  crime.  More  inexorable 
than  the  God  of  our  fathers,  you  determine  thai  the 
tears  and  forrows  of  this  penitent  monarch  deferved 
no  fort  of  indulgence.  Such  is  the  rigour  or  rather 
inflexibility  of  your  juftice. 

1  ’"\Text.  “  Nathan  who  had  gone  to  upbraid  Da- 
cc  vid  for  his  adultery,  was  the  fame  man  who  fecon- 
“  ded  Bethfabe’s  application  for  placing  Solomon 

on  the  throne,  ihis  conduct,  if  we  only  realon 
cc  according  to  the  fiefh,  would  prove  that  this  Na- 
“  than  had,  according  to  circumflances,  divers 
<c  weights  and  meafures.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Yes,  fir,  Nathan  had  two  meafures, 
one  meafure  of  rigour  againft  an  adulterous  and 
murdering  king,  and  another  of  indulgence  for  a  pe- 

*  '  •  '  t  4  .  .  .  jf.  t 

(1)  On  the  throve  of  Ijrael.  I  ft  book  of  Chronicles,  chap.  28.  V.  4,  and 
5.  and  1  ft  book  of  Kings,  ch.  1.  v.  20. 

(l)  ‘Their  lawful  king  Even  fince  the  time  of  David  fome  of  our  kings 
cbolc  for  their  iucctfiors,  among  their  children,  others  than  their  fir  It  born, 
and  the  nation  acknowledged  them  as  lawful  fovereigns.  When ,  therefore, 
/Wlonias  lays  to  Bethlabe,  the  crown  belonged  ta  mey  he  fpeaks  of  the  common 
order  of  fucceflion,  and  nut  of  an  abfolutc  right  or  eftablifhed  law,  which  de¬ 
prived  the  father  of  the  right  of  appointing  his  fucceflbr.  Edit. 
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nitent  and  contrite  finner.  Would  he  be  more  equb 
table  who  would  appoint  the  fame  meafure  for  a 
crime,  and  for  repentance  after  having  committed 
it  ? 

§  2.  Death  of  Adonias. 

His  death  you  think  unjud,  fir,  and  in  order  to 
prove  it  fuch,  you  fay, 

Text.  “  Adonias,  after  he  was  excluded  from  the 
“  throne  by  Solomon,  afked  him  as  a  fingular  fa- 
“  vour,  permiffion  to  marry  Abifag,  that  young 
<c  girl  which  had  been  given  to  David  to  keep  him 
warm  in  his  old  age  ;  and  the  fcripture  fays,  that 
“  merely  for  this  requeft  Solomon  caufed  him  to  be 
“  aflaffinated.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Afked  him  as  a  fingular  favour.  But 
obferve  what  the  eloquent  Bifhop  of  Meaux  fays, 
“  This  favour  was  of  infinite  confequence  from  the 
“  manners  of  this  people  ;  in  thefe  manners  Adonias 
4C  was  forming  a  new  title  to  the  crown.  Why  do 
you  not  afkthe  throne  for  him,  (fays  he  to  Beth- 
“  fabe)  he  is  already  the  elded  ?  &c.”  V 

Merely  for  this  requeft .  No,  fir,  the  fcripture  had 
already  (hewn  the  haughty  character  of  Adonias,  the 
project  he  had  formed  of  feizing  the  crown  without 
the  king’s  confent,  or  rather  againd  it,  and  even  dur¬ 
ing  his  father’s  life,  his  connections  with  Joab,  a 
dangerous  man,  of  whom  David  had  often  had  juft 
reafon  to  complain,  &c.  Therefore  it  was  not  merely 
for  this  requeft  to  marry  Abifag,  that  Solomon  caufed 
him  to  be  put  to  death  ;  it  was  on  account  of  this  re- 
qued,  added  to  the  knowledge  of  his  cabals  and  pre¬ 
tentions  which  he  wanted  to  drengthen  by  this  new 
title. 

Text.  44  Probably  God  who  had  given  him  the 
iC  gift  of  wifdom,  denied  him  then  the  gift  of  judice 
46  and  humanity*  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  When  you  charged  Solomon  with  the 
want  of  judice  and  humanity,  did  you  poffefs  the  gift 
of  difcretion,  fir  l 
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Far  be  it  from  us,  fir,  to  juftify  crimes.  If  Solo¬ 
mon  caufed  his  brother  to  be  put  to  death,  without 
ju(t  reaions  of  perfonal  fecurity,  or  for  the  good  of 
the  date,  (1)  he  was  lurely  guilty.  But  are  you  fure 
that  he  had  none  of  thele  reafons  ?  Confider,  fir, 
that  according  to  the  manners  of  that  age  and  coun¬ 
try,  if  the  defigns  of  Adonias  had  fucceeded,  (2)  So¬ 
lomon  and  his  mother  would  have  been  in  the  higheft 
danger.  And  how  can  you  tell  but  this  facrifice 
which  mult  have  rent  Solomon’s  heart,  was  offered 
up  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  country,  and  the  peace 
of  his  fubjedts  ?  The  charadler  of  Adonias,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  partizans,  h is  pall  intrigues,  and  his  late 
attempt  might  have  caufed  Solomon  to  fear,  if  he 
tad  fpared  his  life,  the  involving  his  people  in  the 

horrors  of  blood  and  civil  war  5  the  juftice  and  hu- 

manity  of  kings  often  oblige  them  to  be  fevere. 

We  think  that  if  you  had  refledted  on  thefe  thinrrs 
you  would  not  have  been  fo  hafty  in  condemning  a 
great  and  wife  monarch,  whofe  reafons  and  fecret 
views  you  was  not  acquainted  with. 

§  3*  Extent  of  Solomon" s  dominions . 

°u  add,  hr  that  the  fcripture  contradicts  itfelf 
in  fpeakmg  of  Solomon’s  dominions. 

«  “  Itlsfaid>  in  the  third  book  of  Kings 

“  ^he  ^asmader  ofi a  great  kingdom,  which  ex- 

“  A  “„.-.,,p(hs:vhe  Reds“ anJ 

,n^z^:his  is  faid>  Cr’ anj  3,1  this 

Text.  “  Unfortunately  it  is  faid  at  the  fame 

co^nt/vofr6  king  rf £gypt  had  conq«ered  the 
country  of  Gazer  in  Canaan,  and  that  he  Rave  the 

Svlv  S daUghlJCT  as  a  l>or,ion’  “!«>■"> 
tney  lay,  Solomon  married.”  (Ibidem.) 

:°yk7  ,hairome 

reafons  have  always  appeared  very  weaTto”. s. "“a™*"  V°,U,rc  s>  aIld  thtit 
1.1)  Momcn  andbu  mM'r.  &c.  See  lft  Book  „f  Klnv.  eh  ,  ,  T,  , 
bavryour  Ufe  and  that  ofyeurjm,  fay,  Nathan  «,  i}Jhku,  L  2, 
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Comment.  Unfortunately  for  you,  fir,  you  fome 
times  fee  contradictions  where  there  are  none,  and 
you  often  do  not  fee  them  where  they  are  really  to 
be  found. 

When  the  Hebrews  conquered  Palefline,  the  Ca~ 
naanites  of  Gazer  remained  in  poffeffion  of  this  city, 
but  however  (till  as  their  vaffals  and  tributaries  ;  the 
fcripture  exprefsly  fays  it  ;  they  had  lived  thus  un¬ 
der  David,  and  did  fo  now  under  Solomon  ;  Gazer 
therefore  had  been  part  of  his  dominions,  before  the 
king  of  Egypt  (1)  (probably  with  Solomon’s  con- 
fent)  befieged  it,  and  took  it.  After  this  victo¬ 
ry  Pharaoh  gave  up  his  conqueft  to  the  king  of  Ifrael, 
whom  he  conftituted  by  this  ceflion  proprietor  in 
chief,  inltead  of  Lord  Paramount  *,  and  this  ceflion 
made  by  the  king  of  Egypt  was  really  part  of  his 
daughter’s  portion. 

Whom  they  fay  Solomon  married.  See.  We  maintain 
it  from  our  annals.  Have  you  any  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  fir  ? 

Text.  “  There  was  a  king  at  Damafcus,  the 
“  kingdoms  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  in  a  flourilhing 
«  ftate.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Yes  ;  but  the  kingdoms  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  tho’  powerful  by  fea,  pofieffed  only  a 
Cape  on  the  continent  ;  and  the  king  of  Damaf¬ 
cus  having  been  conquered  by  David,  had  been  tri¬ 
butary  to  him,  and  was  fo  now  to  Solomon  ;  thefe 
two  Jewifh  kings  kept  garrifons  in  Dainafcus  ;  they 
were  matters  of  this  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
and  pofleffed  it  fo  fully,  that  Solomon  caufed  the  fa¬ 
mous  city  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  to  be  built  there; 
therefore  the  king  of  Damafcus  ;  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  did  not  prevent  Solomon’s  do¬ 
minions  from  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 


,  r, o' ably  ■with  Solomon’s  coofint.  We  imagine  that  after  David  s death 

.hr  ,,-oDld  of  uaaar  thought  it  a  fit  opportunity  for  (haking  off  the  new  king  s 
yoki,  and  that  it  was  in  order  to  affitl  him  that  Pharaoh,  his  ahy  and  utaer 

ill  law,  kid  fiege  to  this  city.  Aut. 
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Red  Sea,  and  from  Arabia  deferta  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Now  we  do  not  think  this  extent  of  coun- 
try  fo  fmall  a  Hate  ;  foine  celebrated  nations  have  had 
fmaller  dominions. 

But  you  will  alk,  are  thefe  mighty  conquers  of 
David  credible  ?  IIow  can  we  believe,  for  inftance, 
that, 

Text.  c6  Saul  who  at  firlt  had  but  two  fwords 
u  in  his  whole  dominions,  foon  railed  an  army  of 
cc  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  men.  The 
cc  Turkilh  Sultan  never  had  fuch  numerous  armies  ? 

they  where  fufficient  for  conquering  the  wrhole 
cc  world.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  An  army  of  three  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty  thoufand  men .  You  have  been  olten  told,  fir, 
that  in  thefe  ancient  times,  every  man  who  could 
bear  arms  was  a  foldier  ;  therefore  an  army  of  this 
number  vras  not  a  thing  fo  impofiible  and  inconceiv¬ 
able  as  you  imagine. 

The  Turk  if)  Sultan  never  had  fuch  numerous  ar¬ 
mies .  It  feems,  fir,  to  be  a  long  time  fmee  you  have 
read  the  hiftory  of  the  Turks,  but  do  you  never  get 
news-papers  read  to  you  ? 

They  were  fufficient  for  conquering  the  whole  w$rld ’. 
The  world  !  This  is  faying  much,  fir,  the  world  is 
.  very  large. 

You  have  made  fo  many  agreeable  and  ingenious 
jells  on  the  project  of  Sefoftris,  and  on  the  hopes 
you  give  the  Jews  of  conquering  the  whole  world!  And 
you  begin  to  talk  in  their  ltile  of  conquering  the 
world  ! 

Text.  cc  Thefe  contradictions  feem  to  ex- 
“  elude  all  kind  of  reafoning  ;  but  thofe  who  wifh 
“  to  reafon  find  it  extraordinarv  that  David,  who  fuc- 

J 

ceeded  Saul  after  he  was  vanquilhed  by  the  Phili- 
<c  {lines,  {hould  have  been  able,  during  his  reign, 

to  found  a  vaft  empire.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Thefe  who  wifh  to  reafon ,  &c. 
But,  fir,  is  it  reafoning  to  think  it  extraordinary  that 
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the  fucceffor  of  a  king,  defeated  in  battle,  fhemld 
have  gained  many  vi&ories  and  conquered  many  pro¬ 
vinces  ?  This  is  pronouncing  a  faft  incredible,  ot 
which  there  are  a  thoufand  inflances  in  hifto- 
ry.  How  many  nations,  after  learning  the  art  of 
war  by  defeats,  have  triumphed  over  their  conquer¬ 
ors  ! 

Should  have  been  able  during  his  reign .  But  this 
reign  was  long  ;  David’s  conquefts  where  the  fruit 
of  forty  years  battles  and  vi&ories ;  is  it  impoflible 
that  a  warlike  king,  by  fo  many  labours  and  vi&ories, 
fhould  have  extended  his  dominions  ? 

Thefe  contradictions  jeem  to  exclude  all  reafoning . 

And  will  not  fuch  reafonings  at  lad  exclude  all 

faith  ?  Beware,  lir  ;  the  public  begins  to  be  clear- 

fighted,  and  to  be  weary  of  having  been  fo  long  the 

dupe  of  a  great  name  ;  it  is  gradually  withdrawing 

a  confidence  which  it  too  freely  gave. 

«  • 

ELEVENTH  EXTRACT. 

It  feems,  fir,  you  are  refolved  to  difpute  Solomon 
his  proverbs ,  as  well  as  his  dominions. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  this  work  is  entire¬ 
ly  Solomon’s  ;  the  very  title  of  the  two  laft  chapters 
(hews  the  contrary  ;  and  we  are  fenfible  that  many 
learned  men  look  upon  it  only  as  a  colle&ion  of  fen- 
tences  and  maxims  extraded,for  the  mod  part,  out  of 
this  prince’s  works  ;  and  for  the  remainder  out  of 
feveral  other  infpired  writers.  We  may  boldly  af¬ 
firm  that  this  collection  was  made  by  the  prophet 
Ifaiah,  by  Helcias,  or  as  you  fay,  by  Sobna,  Eli- 
akim,  Joachim,  &c.  under  the  reign  of  the  pious 
king  Hezekiah.  We  fee  nothing  in  all  this  but  truth, 
or  at  lead  probability,  nothing  but  what  your  readers 
might  learn,  and  which  you  have  very  probably 
learned  yourfelf  in  Don  Calmet’s  comment. 

But  you  go  a  ftep  farther  ;  you  undertake  to  prove 
that  this  work  is  unworthy  of  Solomon,  and  that  it 
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was  compofed  in  Alexandria.  Let  us  now  fee,  fir, 
your  foundation  for  thefe  two  affertions. 

§  1 .  Whether  the  book  of  proverbs  is  a  work  un¬ 
worthy  of  Solomon . 

You  begin  in  thefe  terms, 

Iext.  cc  this  work  is  a  collection  of  trivial, 
“  low,  incoherent  maxims,  without  tafte,  choice 

or  defign.”  [Philofoph.  Did.) 

Comment,  A  collection  of  low ,  trivial ,  incohe¬ 
rent  maxims .  Butfirfl,  altho5  fome  two  or  three  fen- 
tences,  which  you  quote,  were  low,  what  conclu- 
fion  could  you  draw  from  thefe  againft  fo  many 
others  ?  Can  one  judge  of  fuch  a  work,  as  he  would 
of  a  piece  of  fluff,  by  a  pattern  ?  If  we  were  to  judge 
in  the  fame  manner  of  your  works,  if  we  were  to  quote 
fome  bad  lines,  fome  flat  jefts,  and  thence  conclude 
that  the  whole  is  unworthy  of  a  great  poet  and 
an  excellent  writer,  would  you  think  this  fair  deal- 
ing- 

Befides,  wThat  may  appear  low  and  trivial  to  fome 
perfons  in  certain  languages,  and  certain  times  and 
countries,  may  very  poflibly  not  have  appeared  fo  in 
other  countries,  times  and  languages.  Very  little 
reading  will  convince  us  of  this.  Homer  alone  can 
fupply  us  with  many  fuch  inftances.  How  many 
thoughts,  images,  and  defcriptions  are  there,  which, 
in  his  time  and  language  were  noble  and  elegant, 
bu^  would  now  appear  low  in  yours  !  But  ancient 
writers  are  not  to  be  tried  by  your  language  and  man¬ 
ners,  but  by  their  own  language,  by  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  thofe  ages  and  countries  in  which  they  liv¬ 
ed.  We  have  often  faid  this,  and  you  yourfelf  have 
often  repeated  it  ! 

In  (hort,  fir,-  men  of  tafte,  writers  who  were  judges 
of  Ityle,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  read  the  book  of  Proverbs  in  the  original,  °  have 
given  a  very  different  opinion  of  it.  Thefe  maxims, 
in  which  you  can  find  nothing  but  what  is  low  and  tri¬ 
vial,  feem  to  them  to  be  written  with  a  poignant  pre- 
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cifion,  in  a  pure  and  elegant  ftyle,  and  adorned  with 
fuch  fentiments,  images,  and  comparifons,  as  were 
proper  for  fixing  them  in  the  minds  of  thofe  readers, 
for  whole  inftrudion  they  were  intended.  Fenelon 
and  Boffuet  have  palled  this  judgment  on  it  ;  and 
if  you  want  foreign  authorities,  Louth  and  Michaelis, 
criticks  whofe  tafte  and  learning  you  cannot  object  to, 
are  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Thefe  maxims  arc  incoherent .  A  fine  difeovery  in¬ 
deed,  and  juft  grounds  for  cenfure  !  Surely  every 
one  knows  that  in  this  work,  efpecially  after  the 
nine  fir  ft  chapters,  the  didadick  order  is  not  obferv- 
ed,  and  that  we  find  in  it  no  divifions,  definitions, 
argumentations,  in  fhort  no  logical  method.  But 
was  this  needful  ?  Solomon  did  not  propofe  to  write 
a  dry,  cold  Philofophical  treatife  ;  he  was  writing 
for  young  people  of  both  fexes,  who  love  variety, 
and  are  fooner  taken  by  detached  thoughts  which 
ftrike  them,  than  by  long-winded  tedious  reafon- 
ings. 

You  find  thefe  maxims  incoherent ;  but  do  you  fee 
more  coherence  in  the  fentences  of  Theognis,  Pho- 
cylides,  Cato,  Publius  Syrus,  &c.  f  And  have  you 
Ids  value  for  thefe  compofitions,  or  do  you  think 
them  unworthy  of  their  authors,  becaufe  they  were 
written  without  method,  or  colleded  by  chance  t 

Maxims  without  choice ,  tafte  or  dejign .  It  is  true 
they  are  not  written  in  the  tafte  of  certain  modern 
thoughts  ;  but  is  this  modern  tafte  the  true  one  ? 
And  is  it  fo  exclufively  to  all  others  ?  Solomon’s 
thoughts  ;  are  neither  epigrammatical  nor  high 
flown  ;  he  does  not  affume  the  tone  of  an  ora¬ 
cle,  nor  wrap  himfelf  up  in  the  darknefs  of  ambi¬ 
guous  diction.  Was  it  his  duty  to  do  fo  ?  His 
objed  was  to  inftrud,  and  he  knew  that  perplexity 
and  obfeurity  are  enemies  to  inftrudion. 

As  to  the  want  of  defign,  which  you  charge  this 
work  with,  altho’  all  its  parts  are  not  conneded  bf  a 
regular  and  uniform  plan,  yet  a  common  objed  unites 
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them,  and  this  objedf,  furely  worthy  of  a  wife  and 
great  prince,  is'fo  clear,  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked  ; 
it  is  to  train  up  his  young  readers  to  piety,  prudence, 
an  exa&  obfervance  of  every  duty,  in  a  word  to  infill 
the  fear  ofGod  into  them, and  to  lead  them  to  happinefs 
by  vii  Cue  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  thefe  great  views,  you 
come  and  cavil  about  the  want  of  regularity  in  the 
plan,  as  if  you  did  know  that  this  fort  of  regularity 
fo  much  cried  up  by  the  moderns,  was  for  a  long 
time  negle&ed  by  the  ancient  moral  poets,  even  the 
Romans  and  the  Greeks. 

^  ou  mull  allow,  fir,  that  there  is  much  fhal- 

lownefs,  and  very  little  folidity  in  all  thefe  obiecci- 
ons.  J 


But  here  follows  fomething  more  ferious. 

Text.  u  We  find  whole  chapters  which  fpeak 
of  nothing  but  of  flrumpets,  who  invite  pafl'en- 
‘  gers  to  lie  with  them.  Would  Solomon  have 
laid  fo  much  of  the  profiitute  ?”  (Ibidem  ) 
Comment.  Why  not  fpeak  of  the  profiitute  > 
tie  does  it  to  warn  men  again  ft  her  wilds,  to  point 
out  the  fhameful  and  pernicious  eonfequences  of  for- 
mention,  and  to  deter  young  men  from  plun-inp- 

ft^at  a°^S‘  Is  t^1's  a  dePlgn  unworthy  of  the 


1  ext.  Can  we  conceive  that  a  learned  mo- 

u  narca  co“,.d  w[lte  a  colleftion  of  maxims,  a- 
*  mongft  which  there  cannot  be  found  one  that  re- 

(e  pen  S  the  m^nner  of  governing,  politicks,  the 

cufloms  of  a  court,  the  charatler  of  courtiers 
(ibidem.) 


Comment.  We  might  pnwioufiy  anfwer  you 
Iir,  that  as  Solomon  wrote  many  books,  he  perhaps 
treated  in  fome  other  one  of  politicks,  the  cultoms 
o  a  court,  tae  c.iaracfer  of  courtiers;  that  there¬ 
fore  it  would  have  been  needlefs  to  repeat  the  fame 
things  m  this  one  ;  that  his  foie  objeft  here  was  to 
give  fome  general  precepts  to  youth  of  virtue  and 
w^dom  and  that  according  to  this  plan  it  was  unrte- 
celTary  for  him  to  fpeak  of  politicks  and  government ; 
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we  cannot  fee  how  you  could  reafonably  object  to  this 
anfwer. 

But  is  it  very  certain  that  in  this  collection  of  fen- 
tences,  there  is  not  really  one  which  refpects  govern¬ 
ment,  politicks,  &c  ?  You  affirm  it,  fir,  and  we  will 
venture  to  deny  it.  Of  what  kind  are  the  following 
maxims,  When  the  righteous  are  in  authority ,  the  peo¬ 
ple  rejoice ,  but  when  the  wicked  beareth  rule ,  the  peo¬ 
ple  mourn.  Right eoufnefs  exalt eth  a  nation.  T he  king 
by  judgment  ejlablijheth  the  land ,  but  he  that  receiveth 
gifts  overt  hro-weth  it.  Take  away  the  wicked  from  be¬ 
fore  the  king ,  and  his  throne  jhall  be  ejlablijhed  in  righ - 
teoufnefs.  In  the  multitude  of  the  people  is  the  king’s 
glory.  The  prince  that  want  eth  under  ft  anding^  is  alfo 
a  great  oppreffor.  If  a  ruler  hearken  to  lies  all  his  fer - 
vants  are  wicked ;  that  is,  they  are  unjuft,  void  :.f 
truth,  enemies  to  the  publick  good  ?  Do  not  theft 
maxims  refpeCt  the  manner  of  governing  ? 

1  he  eloquent  Bofiuet  has  made  this  remark  in 
that  noble  preface  which  is  at  the  head  of  his  work 
on  the  book  of  Proverbs.  “  We  find,  he  fays,  fo 
many  fage  maxims  of  policy  and  government  in 
this  book,  that  we  eafily  difcover  in  it  the  wifdom 
Ci  of  a  king  highly  accomplilhed  in  the  art  of  go- 
verning."  You  fee,  fir,  this  is  quite  the  contra¬ 
ry  of  what  you  fay.  Whence  then  this  opposition 
between  you  and  this  learned  prelate  ?  It  proceeds 
from  this,  that  Boffuet  fpeaks  of  this  work,  after 
having  ftudied  it,  and  you  fpeak  of  it  probably  with¬ 
out  having  read  it,  or  at  leaf!  after  having  read  it 
with  fo  much  hafte  and  negligence,  that  you  do  not 
even  know  the  contents  of  it.  And  is  it  after  fuch 
a  fuperficial  perufal,  that  you  take  upon  you  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  Solomon  ? 
Really,  fir,  y^ou  are  a  very  extraordinary  critick  ! 

§  2.  Whether  the  book  of  Proverbs  was  compofed  in 
Alexandria . 

But  perhaps  you  may  have  better  fuccefs  in  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  book  of  Proverbs  was  compofed  in  Alex¬ 
andria, 
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Text.  “  Would  Solomon  have  faicl,  look  not  on 
<{  the  wine  when  it  appears  clear  and  fparkles  in  the 
“  glafs  ?  I  very  much  doubt  whether  they  had 
“  drinking  glafles  in  Solomon’s  time;  it  is  a  very 
t£  late  invention,  and  this  very  paflage  fhews  that 
“  this  Jewifh  rhapfody,  as  well  as  many  other  fewilh 
books,  was  compofed  in  Alexandria.”  (Ibidem.) 
Comment.  Pardon  us,  fir,  if  wc  fay  that  here  is 
a  great  deal  of  learning  thrown  away. 

ill.  If  it  is  certain  that  the  invention  of  drinking 
glafles  is  of  very  late  date,  and  that  they  were  firfl 
known  in  Alexandria,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  doubt 
whether  they  had  drinking  glafles  in  Solomon’s  time, 
lor  they  certainly  had  none  ;  you  know  it  well. 

2dly,  But  what  would  you  think  if,  merely  to 
puzzle  you,  we  fhould  maintain,  that  you  have  no 
certainty  that  drinking  glafles  were  fir  ft  known  in 
Alexandria  ?  And  really,  fir,  this  aflertion  would 
not  be  altogether  ungrounded.  We  could  tell  you, 
that  altho’  learned  men  have  held,  that  the  transpar¬ 
ent  cups  or  bowls,  whicn  the  Greek  ambafladors  faw 
at  the  Perfian  court,  a  long  time  before  Alexander, 
were  of  amber  or  porcelain,  yet  others  have  main¬ 
tained,  that  they  were  of  glafs  ;  that  glafs,  according 
to  the  account  of  many  (i)  ancient 'writers,  PHnv> 
Tacitus,  &c.  was  invented  in  Paleftine,  on  the  bor- 

(I)  Ancient  writers .  Molt  ancient  writers  aferibe  the  invention  of  o'  . ft 
to  an  happy  chance  ;  they  tell  us  that  forne  merchants  who  dealt  in  nitre 
having  gone  on  ihore  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Beius,  and  being  wilhW  to’ 
drefs  their  food,  for  want  offtones,  ufed  large  pieces  of  nitre  to  fuppott  their 
wood  and  their  pots  ,  that  this  nitre  having  taken  fire  diffolvcd  itfelf  in  the 

ftnd,  and  thus  formed  the  firft  glafs.  This  is  nearly  the  lame  account  that 
Pliny  gives.  Lib  36.  chap.  26. 

.  ^arna  ffjys  he  [peaking  of  the  river  Beius,)  appulfa  navi  mercatorum  ni- 
tri,  cum  iparli  per  littusepulas  pararent,  nec  eilot  cortinis  attollendis  Lpidunt 
occafio,  glebas  nitri  e  novi  fubdidiffe,  quibus  accenfia,  permuta  arena  tranT 
lucentes  novi  liquoris  fluxiflc  rivos,  &  hanc  fuiffc  originem  vitri. 

Tacitus  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  glafs  houfes  of  the  Sidonians,  and  of  the  fa-ds  of 

Beius.  Et  Beius  ammis,  (lays  he)  Judaico  illahitur  mari  circa  cuius  os  col- 

.  .  .are”f a.dmixto  mtro,  in  vitrum  incoquuntur. - Sidon  artifex  vi'ri 

vitriarns  ofhcims  nobilis.  Pliftory  liber,  ^th,  Sec.  *  * 

It  was  believed  for  a  long  time,  that  glafs  could  not  be  made  without  the 

r  frCCr  f  t0  J°f?h[,s»  veffeI*  were  t0  have  teen  freighted 
vuth  it.  1  his  falfe  fuppofitibn,  which  it  was  the  inten.fl  of  the  Tyrians  an<i 

balomans  to  encourage,  made  glafs  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  dear.  £  Jit. 
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ders  of  the  river  Belus ;  that  the  firft  materials  ufed 
for  making  it,  were  the  fands  of  this  river,  which 
flows  at  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel,  in  one  of  our 
tribes  ;  that  Ifaiah  fpeaks  of  it,  Ezekiel  alludes  to  it  5 
that  even  in  Solomon’s  time  they  made  inlaid  floors 
of  it  in  the  Mofaick  way ;  and  that  to  go  up  (till 
higher,  it  was  not  unknown  in  the  days  of  Mofes  and 
job,  See,  If  it  was  needful,  proofs  at  lead:  plaufible, 
( 1 )  of  all  thefe  affertions  might  be  produced  to  you. 

3dly,  It  is  not  neceffary  to  enter  into  fuch  deep  en¬ 
quiries,  to  overturn  your  argument  ;  one  reflexion 
fuffices,  and  it  is  this  ;  your  argument  fuppofes,  that 
in  the  original  text,  a  drinking  glafs  is  meant,  a  cup 
or  bowl  of  glafs.  Now  altho5  the  French  tranflations 
and  the  vulgate,  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  word 
by  glafs,  yet  this  word  figmfies  neither  a  drinking 
glafs  nor  a  cup  of  glafs,  but  a  cup  or  bowl  of  any 
fubftance.  Therefore  your  pretended  demonftra- 
tion  amounts  to  this  ;  “  The  French  tranflations 

CQ  and  the  vulgate  render  this  paffage  by  glafs ;  mow 
cc  drinking  glafles  were  firft  known  in  Alexandria, 
therefore  the  Hebrew  text,  which  does  not  fpeak 
“  of  glafs,  was  compofed  in  Alexandria.55  Thus 
from  French  and  Latin  tranflations  which  fpeak  of 
glafs,  you  draw  a  conclufion  againft  the  Hebrew 
text  which  does  not  mention  it.  Did  any  one  ever 

j 

reafon  thus,  fir  ?  See  what  danger  there  is  in  play¬ 
ing  the  critick  on  a  work  without  infpecting  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  or  without  underftanding  it. 

(1)  Of  a //  thefe  ajfertians.  See  the  learned  DifTertation  of  Mr.  Michaelis, 
vol.  III.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Gottingen,  on  the  antiquity  of 
glafs  among  the  Hebrews.  He  obferves  in  it,  that  Ezekiel  places  a  fea  of 
glafs  under  the  throne  of  God,  in  aliufion  to  that  magnificent  fea  of  glafs, 
with  which  the  place  was  paved  where  Solomon  placed  his  throne  ;  that  Ifai¬ 
ah,  fpeaking  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  and  Mofes,  of  the  tribes  of  IfTachar  and  of 
Zabulon,  boaft  of  the  treafures  hidden  in  the  fands  of  their  fores  ;  by  which  he 
underftands,  with  the  Caldaick  interpreters,  Jonathan,  Solomon  Ben-Ifaac, 
Le  Clerc,  &c.  the  wealth  which  would  flow  into  them  from  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  glafs,  in  which  they  ufed  the  fands  of  the  river  Belus.  Laftiy,  that 
the  words  Zag  and  Zaguchit,  which  are  found  in  Mofes  and  job,  are  ren¬ 
dered  in  all  the  oriental  verfions,  by  a  word  which  fignifies  in  thofe  lan¬ 
guage^  glafs .  Aut , 
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We  had  gone  fo  far,  when  upon  comparing  the 
Di&ionaire  Philofophique,  with  the  Raifon  par  Al¬ 
phabet,  we  found  thefe  words  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page, 

Text.  <c  A  certain  pedant  thinks  he  has  difco- 
cc  vered  an  error  in  this  pallage  ;  he  pretends  that 
u  we  have  ill  tranflated  by  the  word  glafs  a  goblet, 
“  which  was,  he  fays,  of  wood  or  metal.”  (Raifon 
par  Alphabet.) 

Comment.  A  certain  pedant  !  We  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  author  or  with  his  work  ;  but  to 
judge  of  him  merely  by  what  you  fay,  we  cannot 
but  fuppole  him  a  man  of  learning,  who  does  not 
tranfiate  from  the  vulgate,  but  confults  and  under- 
hands  the  text. 

A  certain pedanU  They  fay  that  invour  language 
tins  is  a  word  of  abufe.  The  abufive  flyle  is 'a  bad 

°ne*  ^  e  are  forrY  to  fee  you  falling  into  it  fo  often. 
Tracine  as  you  preach,  fir.  Subftitute  at  laft  good 
reaions  m  tne  place  of  inveCtives. 

A  certain  pedant,  thought .  No,  fir,  he  did  not 
t.jir.k  he  had  found  it,  for  he  really  found  it  :  and  it 
is  not  a  flight  miftake,  but  a  grofs  blunder.  It  is  a 
misfortune,  that  a  pedant  fhould  be  right,  and  Mr. 

\  oltaire  wrong  !  And  yet  this  little  accident  has  of- 
ten  happened  to  you. 

He  pretends  that  we  have  ill  tranflated ,  EsV.  Ra¬ 
ther  he  has  demonttrated  it,  and  you  have  no  rea- 
fonaole  anfwer  to  make.  And  yet  you  reply  • 

«  EuJ:  H°w  cou,d  the  wine  fparile  in  a 

<£  tge°b?I£t  of  metal  or  wood  And  befides,  what  mat- 

Comment  Are  not  you  aware,  fir,  that  by  this 

,er  *on  V*1.1  a®rn5>  that  no  ancient  people  could  tell 
»„e,her  the,,  „i„e  fparkW  „r  >bri|fct  f  £“  “ 1 

“«air'S  An j°l“’  they  d;  •  ”,k  °iu’  of  C"PS  »f  »'00d  or 
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And  befides  what  matter  ?  Certainly  we  are  as 
indifferent  about  this  matter  as  you  are  ;  but  we 
think  that  this  falfe  tranfiation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
is  of  fome  confequence  to  you,  for  if  the  word  does 
not  fignify  glafs,  your  pretended  demonftration 
dwindles  into  an  argument  equally  falfe  and  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Perhaps  you  are  very  indifferent  about  this 
matter,  and  fo  are  we.  In  truth,  what  matter  ? 

No,  fir,  it  matters  not  to  us.  We  know  at  laffc 
your  fecret,  fir,  you  have  difclofed  it,  and  it  has 
reached  us.  Abbe ,  I  muji  be  re  ad)  no  matter  whether 
lam  believed?  Is  this  then  your  motto,  fir?  May 
it  at  lad  be  known  to  all  thofe  who  read  you,  and 
are  kind  enough  to  believe  you !  Had  we  known 
this  fecret  fooner,  we  might  have  faved  ourfelves  the 
trouble  of  writing.  This  motto  fhould  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  your  works. 

TWELFTH  EXTRACT. 


Of  Solomon ,  the  fequel .  Calculation  of  his  riches ,  his 

horfes ,  &V. 

There  are  no  difficulties  which  you  propofe  a- 
gainfl  our  facred  writings  with  greater  confidence, 
than  thofe  which  you  take  from  fome  calculations 
that  may  be  found  in  them.  And  yet  thefe  difficul¬ 
ties  are  neither  new  nor  unanfwerable.  You  have 
not  been  at  great  trouble  to  find  them  out  ;  you 
have  not  been  obliged  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
Woolfton  and  Toland,  Bolingbroke  and  Collins,  &c. 
Two  or  three  commentators,  perhaps  Calmet  alone, 
your  old  mafier,  fupplied  you  with  them.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  juft  to  copy  them  over,  to  feafon  them 
with  fome  ftrokes  of  humour,  and  to  fupprefs  the 
anfwers.  And  this  is  really  all  you  have  done  in 
treating  of  the  riches  of  bolomon,  or  his  horfes,  &c. 
&x.  inyour  Philofophical  Diaionary,  and  in  other 
places.  We  propofe  to  be  more^  impartial,  fir  ;  for 
we  will  produce  the  anfwers  without  attempting  in 
aiiv  degree  to  weaken  the  difficulties. 
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§  !•  C/  the  wealth  left  to  Solomon  by  David. 

Iext.  “  David,  whofe  predecefior  had  not 

‘  even  iron,  left  his  Ton  Solomon  twenty-five  thou- 

fand  fix  hundred  forty-eight  millions  of  livres  in 

according  to  our  common  computation 
(Melanges.) 

“Could  Solomon  be  fo  rich  as  is  faid  ?  (i)  the 
Chronicles  allure  us  that  the  f  Mellc  David  his 
father,  left  him  (2)  about  twenty  thouland  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  money,  according  to  the  common 
computation,  and  the  moft  moderate  calculation, 
-there  is  not  fo  much  ready  money  on  the  face  of 
the  cai  ill  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  David 
could  lay  up  fuch  a  treafure  in  the  finall  country 
of  Palefline  ?”  (Didion.  Phil.)  y 

Comment.  We  fliall  fir  ft  obferve  that  in  the  Me¬ 
langes,  the  Ann  left  to  Solomon  by  David  amounts 
to  twenty-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  forty-eipht  mil¬ 
lions,  and  that  in  the  Dictionary  it  amounts  only  to 
about  twenty  thoufand  millions.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  m  this  latter  account  an  abatement  of  five  thou- 

fand  fix  hundred  forty-eight  millions  of  livres  ;  this 

difference  deferves  well  to  be  noted  ;  a  fifth  more 
or  1  ci s  is  a  confiderable  thing  in  a  fum. 

\fye  are  told  that  in  this  fail  account  the  moft  mo 
derate  calculations  is  followed.  This  is  a  proof  that 
tne  iGimer  one  was  not  very  moderate.  It  is  alfo  a 

proof  that  all  thefe  calculations  are  (3)  not  of  indif- 
putable  evidence. 

But  fuppofe  your  valuations  were  juft,  altho’  this 
migat  be  difputed  ;  we  will  grant  too,  that  you  have 

3  K 

.  (T)  n'  Chr‘fcI“<  Here  follow,  the  text  according  to  the  vuWe  F„. 
fr.fnrni  dmis  ,/omhi  amfaU„ta  ^ 

urgenti  mill t a  talentorum .  Chronicles  chap.  2%.  v.  14.  Aut  ' 

f  Mcik  fignifies  a  petty  king. 

(2)  About  twenty  thoufand  millions.  In  the  Trcatife  on  Toleration  TVT- 
Vo  t»,r=  reduces  the  (urns  left  l,y  David  to  nineteen  thoufand  and  fm’v  n 
mil. tons,  altho  he  includes  in  this  the  fums  which  this  prince's 

dernly  Jew  that  thefe  calculations  are  uncerZin  2. 

1  r  c  ""•/“♦''“ft  evidence.  For  this  reafon  Cal, ret  mates  ,Of 
kft  by  Oav.d  amount  only  to  about  twelve  thoufand  million,  2/ 
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a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  exact  value  of  thofe  ta¬ 
lents  of  which  the  Vulgate  fpeaks  in  this  place,  which 
is  doubtful  j  let  us  grant  you  all  this,  fir,  and' what 
will  follow,  that  it  is  incredible  that  David  could 
leave  fuch  a  fum  to  his  fon  ?  But  who  obliges  you  to 

believe  it  ?  . 

Thefe  twenty  thoufand  millions  appear  to  you  an 
enormous,  an  exorbitant  fum.  You  are  right,  and 
we  join  you  in  opinion  ;  fuch  a  fum  would  fuffice  to 
build  a  temple  of  ( i )  maffy  filver  ;  at  lead  it  would 
fuffice  to  build  feveral  hundreds  of  temples  fuch  as 
that  of  Solomon,  efpecially  if  it  was  fuch  a  temple 
as  you  reprefent  it. 

But  obferve,  fir,  that  the  grofier  the  miftake  is,  and 
the  more  glaring  the  abfurdity,  the  lefs  likely  it  is 
that  it  fhould  come  from  an  author  to  whom  one 
cannot  but  grant,  if  not  infpiration,  yet  at  lead  fome 
knowledge.  Is -it  probable  that  a  fenllble  writer 
could  make  David  fay,  (a  prince  whole  predeceffor 
be  knew  as  well  as  you  had  not  iron,)  that  he  had 
laid  up  according  to  his  poverty  twenty  thoufand 
millions  in  fpecie,  that  is,  according  to  yourfelf, 
more  ready  money  than  there  is  m  the  whole  woild? 

When  fuch  evident  midakes,  with  regard  to  num¬ 
bers,  are  found  in  profane  writers,  they  are  general¬ 
ly  not  charged  with  them,  if  they  are  known  to  have 
been  authors  of  the  lead  knowledge  or  veracity. 
Every  critick  will  in  this  cafe  think  it  his  duty  to  af- 
cribe  them  rather  to  the  neglect  or  inattention  of 
the  copier,  than  to  the  (2)  llupid  weaknefs  of  the 
writer.  And  why  would  you  not  practice  the  fame 
eouity,  and  follow  the  fame  rules  with  refpedt  to  our 
facred  writers  ? 


( I )  OftnoOy  Jih'cr-  -And  yft  as  Mr-  Voltaire  obferves  this  fern  left  by  Da¬ 
vid;  was  not  lufficient  for  Solomon,  who  was  obliged  to  borrow  goldf.om 

Hiram  befitles.  Aut.  ■  r  , 

(2)  Stupid  weakuefi  of  the  writers.  Thefe  tmftakes  may  be  found  noton- 

lv  in  ancient  writers,  whofe  works  have  been  fo  often  copied  over,  but  even 

in  the  mod  celebrated  modern  writers.  Balnage  fupphes  us  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  inftance  of  this.  It  is  faid  in  his  Hittory  of  the  Jews,  that  the  bpa- 
ailh  Jews  upon  their  expulfion,  carried  away  with  them  tmrty  u.ouiar.d 
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You  are  (till  more  flrongly  bound  to  this, 
probably  the  copiers  fometimes  ufed  letters, 
ing  to  our  cuftom,  in  lieu  of  numerical  figures,  to 
denote  numbers,  and  that  the  Hebrew  letters  accord¬ 
ing  to  you  (i)  are  eafily  confounded. 

What  then  does  your  objection  prove  ?  This  at 
mod,  that  the  copiers  have  made  a  miftake  in  this 
text  of  the  Chronicles.  But  who  fays  that  there  have 
not  been  miftakes  in  our  facred  writings?  Every  bo¬ 
dy  allows  it,  and  you  have  loft  much  time  in  proving 
what  (2)  nobody  doubts. 

With  refpeft  to  the  reft,  fir,  in  the  time  of  David, 
as  well  as  now,  it  wasviifual  for  the  monarchy  of  Alia 
to  lay  up  treaiures  againft  the  time  of  need,  or  for  the 
purpofe  of  executing  fome  plan  then  in  profpech 
They  were  unacquainted  with  (3)  the  new  principle 
o f  modern  governments,  that  it  is  better  for  princes 
to  be  poor,  and  to  let  all  the  ready  money  circulate 
thro’  the  nation.  Therefore  it  is  not  furprifing, 
that  as  David  had  long  formed  the  defiign  of  building 
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m.llions  0*  ducats !  This  is  written  in  letters,  not  numbers,  2nd  is  not  correct¬ 
ed  in  the  enata  j  would  any  reafonable  man  minute  this  exaggeration  to 
Bafnage  rather  than  to  his  Dutch  printers?  Edit/ 

(l)  Are  eafily  confounded.  We  ..light  add,  in  order  to  (hew  that  this  is 
3  mi  flake  of  the  copieis,  ifi,  i  hat  in  tins  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
grammatical  conftrudlion  is  very  irregular,  or  at  leaft  extraordinary.  2dly, 
That  in  the  Arabick  verfion,  they  reckon  onethoufand  talents  of  gold,  and 
one  thoufand  of  Giver,  which  (hew*  that  there  is  a  different  reading  i’n  the 
Arabian  tranflator’s  manufeript,  fro  11  the  munufeript  which  the  author  of 
the  vu’gate  uled.  And  this  gives  room  manifeitly  for  fulpedlin  r  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  both  manulcripts.  Edit.  0 

.  (2)  Nobody  doubts.  Mr.  Voltaire  himfelf  could  not  help  allowing  this  in 
his  Treatife  of  Toleration.  See  page  127.  Aut. 

(3)  The  nezv  p  inciple.  The  contrary  principle  was  that  of  Sixtus  Quintus, 
and  Henry  the  IV.  w'hufe  views  were  certainly  as  wife  as  thole  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  political  ceconomifls.  This  principle  was  aifo  adopted  by  the  late  king 
of  PrulGa.  The  prefent  king  has  profited  well  by  it. 

It  would  perhaps  be  a  fubje&  not  unworthy  the  enquiries  of  the  learned,  to 
inveftigate  whether  there  w'as  not  in  ancient  times  as  much  gold  and  Giver  in 
proportion  in  the  world  as  there  is  now.  It  feems  that  their  poffeffmg  in  ar>- 
ciefit  times  fo  many  golden  fands,  fo  many  rivers  which  rolled  gold,  lo  many 
mines  which  they  found  out  and  worked,  might  render  the  queltion  at  leait 
problematical.  It  is  impoflible  to  read  Don  Calmet’s  d.flcrtation  on  the 
texts  which  we  are  examining,  without  confefling  that  in  thole  ancient 
.times,  kings,  temples,  and  certain  cities,  mull  have  been  amazingly  rich. 
Mr.  Voltaire  obferves  himfelf  in  his  Treatife  of  Toleration,  th  t  the  under 
is  aGomdied  at  the  riches  which  Herodotus  fays  he  law  in  the  temple  of  li- 
pheius.  But  does  this  aid onifhmcnt  entitle  us  to  deny  the  fuwl !  Edit , 
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a  fuperb  temple  for  the  Lord,  during  many  years  of 
a  profperous  reign,  after  fo  many  victories  gained  o- 
ver  fo  many  nations,  from  whom  he  had  carried  off 
rich  fpoils,  he  fhould  have  been  able  to  lay  up,  and 
leave  to  his  fon  confiderabie  fums.  For  notwith- 
ftanding  what  you  fay,  fir,  this  Melk  David  was  not 
a  petty  king,  but  a  powerful  monarch.  And  when 
you  circumfcribe  his  dominions,  within  the  fmall 
country  of  Paleftine,  you  wifh  to  forget  that  this  vic¬ 
torious  prince  had  fubdued  many  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions,  and  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  to  Eiiongeber,  and  from  Efiongeber  to  Egypt. 
This  w^as  fomething  more  than  the  fmall  country  of 
Paleftine. 

§  2.  Of  Solomon's  Horfes . 

Text.  44  Solomon  had  forty  thoufand  ftables, 
44  and  fo  many  coach  houfesfor  his  chariots,  twelve 
44  thoufand  ftables  for  his  faddle  horfes,  &c.  Com- 
4 4  meniators  confefs  that  thefe  fads  want  expiana- 
44  tion,  and  fufpedt  that  the  copiers  have  committed 
44  fome  errors  in  the  numerical  figures.55  (Melan¬ 
ges,  Vol.  5th  of  the  Geneva  edition,  chap,  ift.) 

44  Solomon,  according  to  the  third  book  of  Kings, 
cc  had  forty  thoufand  ftables  for  the  horfes  of  his 
44  chariots  ;  fuppofe  each  ftable  contained  but  ten 
44  horfes,  this  would  have  made  up  the  number  of 
44  four  hundred  thoufand  horfes,  which  added  to  his 
44  twelve  thoufand  faddle  horfes,  makes  up  four 
44  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  war  hor  fes.  This 
44  is  a  great  deal  for  a  JewilhMelk,  who  never  wa- 
44  gedwar.  There  are  few  inftances  offuch  magnifi- 
44  cence  in  a  country  which  feeds  nothing  but  affes, 
44  and  in  which  there  are  at  this  time  no  other  beads 
44  of  burthen ;  but  probably  times  are  changed. 55 
(Philof.  Dictionary,  article  Solomon.) 

Comment.  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  humour  ;  but 
ftrall  we  not  have  reafon  to  laugfi  a  little  at  the  jef- 
ter,  when  it  fhali  appear  that  he  translates  this  pafiage 
of  the  third  book  of  Kings  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  that  even  this  very  Latin  he  does  not. 
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or  will  not  underhand,  as  he  fpeaks  of  coach-houfes 
which  no  body  can  find  in  it,  and  takes  (tables  for 
horfes,  &c.  This  is  juh  what  yo  do,  fir. 

You  tranflate  from  the  Vulgate,  fir  ;  this  is  evi¬ 
dent,  and  this  is  wrong  ;  for  when  we  criticife  an 
author,  it  is  not  fair  to  form  a  judgment  of  him  by 
a  bad  tranflation  ;  now  fuch  is  the  Vulgate  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  own  confeflion. 

But  even  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate,  fir,  you  do 
not  underhand.  We  read  there  in  the  third  book  of 
Kings,  chap.  4.  verfe  25.  Et  habebat  Solomon 
quadraginta  millia  prafepia  equorum  currilium,  & 
duodecim  millia  equeftrium.  This  is  not  Cicero’s 
or  Livy’s  Latin  ;  it  is  what  you  call  fomewhere,  bar¬ 
barous  Latin  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  altogether  unintel¬ 
ligible.  We  can  plainly  fee  in  this  pafifage,  that  So¬ 
lomon  had  forty  thoufand  fiables  for  the  horfes  of 
his  chariots  ;  but  notwithflanding  all  our  pains,  we 
cannot  find  the  fame  number  of  coach-houfes.  You 
added,  fir,  tnefe  forty  thoufand  coach-houfes  ;  there 
appears  not  the  lead  trace  of  them,  either  in  the 
Latin  or  the  Hebrew  ;  to  you  only  Solomon  is  in¬ 
debted  for  them. 

This  is  odd  enough  ;  but  this  is  not  all  ;  vou 
are  not  more  fuccefsful  in  tranflating  the  remainder 
of  the  padage,  &  duodecim  millia  equeftrium. 
Tnefe  words  fignify,  according  to  you,  in  your 
Melanges,  twelve  thoufand  (tables,  and  according  to 
you  again,  in  the  Philofophical  Dictionary,  twelve 
thoufand  horfes.  Is  not  this,  fir,  taking  fiables  for 
horfes,  or  horfes  for  fiables. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe  with  you,  that  thefe  twelve 
thoufand  (tables,  in  the  Melanges,  contained  each 
ten  horfes,  we  fhall  have  the  fum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  faddle-horfes,  which  added  to 
four  hundred  thoufand  chariot-horfes,  will  makeup 
five  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  war-horfes  ;  now 
this  calculation  (1)  differs  fomewhat  from  that  in 
the  Philofophical  Dictionary. 

(1)  Differs  fomewhat .  This  contradiction  is  flight  \  the  difference  is  onlr 
one  hundred  and  eight  thoufand. 
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Your  liberality  towards  Solomon,  fir,  is  amaz- 
ing  ;  you  have  juft  given  him  forty  thoufand  coach- 
houies,  which  the  feripture  does  not  mention,  and 
heie  you  make  him  a  prefen t  of  twelve  thoufand 
ftables  for  his  twelve  thoufand  faddle-horfes  ;  you 
fuppofe  probably  that  each  of  Solomon’s  horfes  had 
a  feparate  ftable  ;  fuch  is  the  idea  you  form  to  your- 
felf  of  the  oeconomy  of  this  wife  prince. 

It  is  true,  we  muft  allow  it,  that  this  whole  Latin 
text  ^is  not  very  clear  ;  we  might  absolutely  doubt 
whether  by  thefe  words,  diiodecim  millia  equejtrium , 
we  fhould  under  (hind  twelve  thoufand  war-horfes, 
or  twelve  thoufand  ftables  for  them.  We  cannot 
even  tell  whether  the  author  of  the  Vulgate  by  prafe- 
pia  means  ftables,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  this  word, 
taken  in  this  fenle,  is  a  juft  tranflation  of  the  cor- 
refponding  Hebrew  word.  Open  (i)  Bochart,  fir, 
th  ere  you  will  find  that  the  Hebrew  expreffion  may 
perhaps  fignify  only  the  place,  or  as  father  Houbigant 
fays,  the  Jlall  of  each  horfet 

I  herefore  the  very  obfeurity  of  this  pafiage  fhould 
have  given  you  fome  diftruft  of  your  objection  ;  and 
in  faft,  what  advantage  can  you  gain  by  an  obfeure 
text  fo  ill  underftood  ? 

But  fhll  further  ;  this  pafiage  of  the  third  book 
of  Kings,  not  only  in  the  Latin,  but  alfo  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  does  not  agree  with  "he  parallel  pafiage  in  the 
Chronicles.  It  is  faid  in  .his  latter,  that  Solomon 
had  not  forty  thoufand  ft.  hies  for  the  horfes  of 
his  chariots,  as  the  book  of  rimes  fays,  but  forty 
thoufand  chariot  horfes  in  his  ftables  ,  and  alfo  that 
he  had  twelve  thoufand  faddle-horfes  in  his  ftables, 
and  not,  as  you  make  the  book  of  Kings  fay,  twelve 
thoufand  ftables  for  his  faddle-horfes.  Such  a  re¬ 
markable  oppofition  between  thefe  two  texts,  added 

(r)  Bochart.  Mr.  Voltaire  has  been  arcufed  of  fometimes  pillaging  the 
works  of  this  learned  man,  without  quoting  his  name  ;  we  believe  that  the 
change  is  gfoundlefs.  If  the  illuftrous  writer  had  taken  the  trouble  of  going 

to  this  fprir.g,  he  would  have  learned  there  what  we  have  now  laid  ; 
and  probably  he  would  have  been  fo  kind  a-s  to  inform  his  readers  of  it. 
Edit. 
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to  the  improbability  of  the  calculation  in  the  book 
of  Kings,  fhews  clearly  that  there  has  been  fome 
alteration  of  the  copiers  in  this,  and  perhaps  even  in 
both. 

You  fay  jekingly,  that  they  alone  could  be  mijlaken  ; 
and  you  lay  the  truth,  efpecially  in  this  cafe  ;  for 
to  what  other  caufe  but  their  negligence,  hurry,  or 
even  if  you  will,  their  foolifh  vanity,  which  prompt¬ 
ed  them  to  exalt  Solomon’s  character,  could  this 
enormous  difference  in  calculation  be  aferibed  be¬ 
tween  two  writers,  who  feem  to  have  been  perfect 
mafters  of  the  fubje&s  which  they  treated,  and  to 
have  copied  from  authentick  memorials  ?  Agreeably 
to  this,  moil  of  the  belt  critics,  Jews  and  Chriftians, 
reduce  Solomon’s  faddle-horfes  to  twelve  thoufand, 
and  his  chariot-horics  to  forty  thoufand,  fome  even 
to  four  thoufand. 

Now  we  think,  fir,  it  would  be  hard  for  you  to 
fliew  that  this  prince  could  not  poffibly  keep  fifty 
two  thoufand  horfes.  Befides  Palekine,  Solomon 
was  maker  of  part  of  Arabia  Petnea,  and  of  Arabia 
deferta,  and  you  are  fenfible  that  in  thefe  regions 
horfes  are  common  and  very  good  ;  that  they  are 
one  of  their  ffaple  commodities  in  trade  ;  that  cavalry 
formed  anciently,  and  kill  forms  a  ccnfiderable  bo¬ 
dy  in  the  armies  of  thofe  warlike  nations.  If 'hor¬ 
fes  were  lefs  common  in  Paieftine,  it  is  becaufe  the 
frequent  ufe  of  them  was  forbidden  (i)  by  religion 
and  wife  policy  ;  but  this  country  could  feed  horfes, 
witnefs  the  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  which  probably  were  nor  drawn  by  oxen  ; 
witnefs  the  traffick  of  horfes  which  Solomon  carried 
on,  his  cavalry,  his  chariots  of  war,  and  thofe  of 

(  i)  By  relig  o  i  aa  l  ivlft  policy.  The  learned  Illfhop  Sherlock  has  Ihcwra 
that  there  was  a  motive  of  religion  for  this  prohibition  given  to  the  Jews, 
of  keeping  a  great  number  of  horfes.  The  Jegiilator  wanted  to  make  the 
Hebrews,  when  they  were  in  battle,  place  their  confidence  in  the  Lord,  ra¬ 
ther  than  in  the  multitude  of  their  horfes  and  chariots.  Hi  in  cunibut  &  in 
tfquis.,  nos  autem  in  nomine  domin':.  See  his  Treatife  on  Prophecy. 

The  political  reafou  for  this  prohibition  was,  that  in  fuch  a  country 
Palelline,  too  great  a  quantity  of  horfes  might  have  halted  population,  oa* 
of  the  lawgiver’s  great  objects.  Aut. 
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his  fucceffors.  If  you  think  that  Palefline  feeds 
nothing  but  afles,  and  that  there  are  now  no  other 
beafts  of  burthen  in  it,  you  are  greatly  miftaken  a- 
gain  ;  modern  travellers  will  tell  you,  that  faddle- 
hones  are  not  uncommon  there.  Perhaps  then  it 
may  not  be  fo  impoffible  as  you  think  for  Solomon 
to  have  had  fifty  two  thoufand  horfes. 

But  if  this  number  ftill  appears  too  great  for  a 
Jewifh  Melk,  nothing  hinders  you  to  reduce  the 
number  of  horfes  (with  the  learned  of  whom  we  have 
been  (peaking)  to  fixteen  thoufand.  You  may  chufe 
out  or  thefe  calculations  the  one  you  like  bed  ;  and 
u  yoq.  think  it  proper,  you  need  not  adopt  any  of 
them.  Neither  your  divines  nor  ours  damn  people 
for  this.  When  the  text  is  altered  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  believe  in  it. 

§  3*  Of  the  riches  which  were  brought  to  Solomon 

by  the  Ophir  feet. 

Text.  His  fleets  brought  him  annually  fixty- 

eight  millions  in  pure  gold,  without  reckoning  fil- 
“  ver  and  precious  fiones.” 

Comment.  Thefe  fixty-eight  millions  alfo  amaze 
you,  fir.  But  befides  that  you  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  your  valuations  are  juft,  what  proofs 
have  you  that  the  trade  of  Ophir  was  not  worth  that 
fum  to  Solomon  ?  Ophirwas  a  country  rich  in  gold  ; 
it  was  then  with  refoect  to  Solomon,  what  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Alileans  Lias  been  fince  for  fome  time,  to 
the  people  who  bordered  (i)  on  Arabia,  and  what 
Peru  has  been  fince  to  the  Spaniards.  Is  is  faid  in 
our  feriptures  that  Solomon  made  gold  as  common, 
in  Terufalem  as  (tones.  This  oriental  figure,  which 
you  will  not  certainly  take  literally,  (hews  at  lead 


(l)  On  Arabia,  We  read  in  the  Bibliotheca  Photiana  an  extract  from  a 
work  of  Agatharchides,  where  this  writer  relates,  that  the  country  of  the 
Alileans  abounded  fo  much  in  pure  gold,  that  they  generally  found  pieces 
e-fit  as  large  as  the  flones  of  olives  or  medlars,  and  even  as  nuts.  That  the 
inhabitants  mixed  them  with  tranfparent  Hones  to  make  bracelets  and  neck¬ 
laces  of  them  ;  and  that  they  fold  it  at  fo  low  a  price,  that  they  gave  triple 
the  weight  in  gold  forbrafs,  double  for  iron,  and  ten  times  the  weight  for 
liver.  This  is  pretty  nearly  what  palled  afterwards  at  Peru.  Aut, 
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that  during  this  prince’s  reign,  gold  became  very 

common  in  that  capital ;  and  this  is  a  proof  that 

the  trade  of  Ophir  was  not  fo  unprofitable  as  vou 
think  it.  ; 

If  notwithftanding  thefe  confiderations  this  furn 
feems  rather  exaggerated,  if  it  is  neceffary  to  allow 
lome  miftake  here,  would  it  be  agreeable  to  the  laws 
ot  true  criticifm  to  afcribe  it  to  learned  and  faithful 
writers,  rather  than  to  copiers,  who  are  often  abfent 
and  negligent  ?  Our  books  have  palled  thro’  fo 
many  hands  and  fo  many  ages,  that  it  cannot  feem 
wonderful  that  fome  miltakes  may  be  found  in  them. 

od  certainly  has  not  permitted  that  any  material 
alterations  Ihould  have  crept  in,  any  errors  dellruc- 
Uveofthe  purity  of  dodlrine  or  morals  ;  but  it  was 
not  absolutely  neceffary  that  no  inaccuracies  of 
transcribers  Ihould  be  found  in  it  upon  objeds 
foreign  to  religion  and  morality.  And  what  mat¬ 
ters  it  to  either  of  thefe  that  David  Ihould  have 

Jr  ,? \°™  °r  I6'8,  money  ^  his  fon  .?  That  Solomon 

fo,  d  ntTe  m°re  or  fewer  horfes  More  or 
fewer  {fables  ?  &c.  &c.  Will  the  religion  which 

I  f  nnha  in,°Ur  fcriP^esbe,  for  fuch  reafons, 
lefs  noble,  and  its  morality  lefs  pure  ?  Is  it  not  ex- 

raor dinar y  that  a  writer  who  palfes  over  all  the 

abfurdities  of  the  Vednm  and  r  j 
arrnnnf  „f  f  /  and  the  Cormovedam ,  on 
account  of  fome  fine  precepts  which  have  probal  Iv 

f “hn  Zrv  Z  t°“r  facrcd  "'r]!ings’  •£» 

S?,  '7  ,  °bJeaions  thele  facred  wri- 

ferfbers  ?  d  ”P  UP  CVen  the  blunders  of  tran- 

thirteenth  extract. 

Iea/nedcrftdk  °f  Ffr°m'  °f  f°™  tniftakh  of  the 
learned  cntic,  and  of  fomething  more  thnn  niaaL 

.  fAItho  the  Book  of  Wifdom,  which  you  C  i 
inferts  into  the  canon  of  infpired  wri fiU  !s  „T 
ceived  into  our  canon,  yet  our  malt  Jr  S’  re; 

quote  it  with  refped.  '  1  fs  ei  eem  JtJ  and 

3  L 
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The  author,  whoever  he  was,  feems  to  have  lived 
among  idolaters ;  and  having  been  eye-witnefs  of 
their  fuperftitions  and  exceffes,  he  did  not  hold 
the  fame  opinion  of  idolatry  that  certain  modern 
pretended  philofophers  do,  who  extol  it,  who  regret 
the  happy  sera  of  it,  and  wh6  would  wifh  to  bring 
it  back  for  the  good  of  the  world.  He  goes  up  to 
the  rife  of  this  falfe  worfhip  ;  he  {hews  the  vanity 
and  madnefs  of  it,  and  defcribes  the  cruelties,  the 
impurities,  and  all  the  crimes  of  which  it  was,  and 
is  ftill  the  baneful  fource, 

Thefe  confiderations  prompt  us  to  flop  for  a 
moment,  and  to  confider  what  you  fay  of  this 
book. 

§  1 .  Of  the  Author  of  the  Book  of  Wifdom .  This 
book  is  afcribed,  according  to  the  learned  critic,  to 
Philo  of  Biblos. 

Text.  44  This  book  was  not  written  by  Solo>- 
Ci  mon  ;  it  is  generally  afcribed  to  Jefus  the  fon  of 
“  Sirach/’  (Philof.  Dift.  article  Solomon.) 

Comment.  This  book  was  not  written  by  Solomon • 
Who  knows  not  this,  fir  ?  All  the  commentators  ob^ 

ferve  it.  .  . 

We  cannot  tell  whether  among  Chriitians,  it  is 

generally  afcribed  to  Jefus,  fon  of  Sirach  ;  but  this 
opinion  is  not  common  amongfl  us.  Many  of  our 
learned,  and  even  fome  of  yours,  afcribe  it  to  ano*- 
ther  wrriter,  who  they  think  was  an  Helleniflick  Jew, 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  opinir 
ons  of  the  Greeks  ;  they  believe  him  to  have  been 
one  of  thofe  whom  Ptolemy  employed  in  tranflating 
our  facred  writings ;  but  they  agree  that  there  is 
nothing  certain  with  refpeft  to  this  author,  his  name, 

or  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  # 

Text.  44  Others  afcribe  it  to  Philo  of  Biblos. 

(Ibidem.) 

Comment.  To  Philo  of  Biblos .  There  have  been 
feveral  Philos,  fir,  known  by  their  writings ;  three 
amongfl:  the  reft,  the  firft  and  moft  ancient,  whom 
Jofephus  mentions  in  the  lift  of  thofe  I  agan  authors, 
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who  have  fpoke  of  the  Jew? ;  the  fecond,  more 
modern,,  a  learned  Jewifli  philofopher,  who  has  left 
us  fome  valuable  works  ;  the  third,  Philo  of  Biblos, 
another  Pagan  writer,  of  whom  we  have  nothing  but 
fragments. 

It  is  certain  that  fome  criticks  amongft  you  have 
held,  that  our  philofopher  of  Alexandria  was  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wifdom,  and  the  folidity  of 
their  proofs  is  well  known. 

But  this  book  could  never  be  afcribed  by  you  or 
any  one  elfe,  except  in  a  very  abfent  moment,  to 
the  grammarian  of  Biblos.  What  relation  could  you 
poflibly  fee,  fir,  between  the  Book  of  Wifdom,  in 
which  Paganifm  is  combated,  and  Philo  of  Bib¬ 
los,  the  Pagan  tranflator  of  the  Pagan  Sanchonia- 
tho  ? 

§  2.  An  odd  notion  of  the  learned  critick  ;  he 
makes  the  Pentateuch  pofterior  to  the  Book  of  Wif¬ 
dom. 

Here  is  a  ftill  more  extraordinary  abfence  of  mind, 
if  it  can  truly  be  called  fo. 

Text.  “  Whoever  was  the  author  of  this  book, 
4C  it  appears  that  in  his  time  they  had  not  yet  the 
<c  Pentateuch.”  (Ibidem. 

Comment.  What,  fir,  they  had  not  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Wifdom,  whoever  he  be  !  They  had  it  not  ill  the 
time  of  Jefus,  the  fon  of  Sirach,  nor  even  in  that  of 
Phrlo  the  Jew,  or  of  Philo  of  Biblos ! 

Jefus,  fon  of  Sirach,  wrote  about  two  hundred 
years  after  Efdras  ;  Philo  the  Jew,  in  the  firft  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  chriftian  aera,  and  Philo  of  Biblos,  in 
the  fecond.  Therefore,  if  we  believe  you,  they  had 
not  the  Pentateuch  two  hundred  years  after  Efdras ; 
they  had  it  not  in  the  firft,  nor  even  in  the  fecond 
century  of  the  chriftian  sera  !  Does  not  your  reafon- 
ing  {hew,  that  he  who  proves  too  much  proves  noth¬ 
ing  ?  Certainly,  fir,  when  you  compiled  this  article, 
you  had  loft  fight  of  all  your  dates. 


§  3;  '  Rea, Cons  alledge d  by  the  critic ,  to  prove  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  pofterior  to  the  Book  of  Wifi 
dom. 

But  we .  are  mistaken,  fir,  there  is  no  abfence  of 
mind  in  this  cafe  ;  this  is  a  reflected,  premeditated 
aflertion,  which  you  endeavour  to  prove. 

Iext.  cc  This  author  fays  in  the  ioth  chapter, 
“  that  Abraham  wanted  to  offer  up  his  fon  Ifaac  at 
“  the  time  of  the  flood  ;  and  in  another  place,  he 
fpeaks  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph,  as  of  a  king  of  Egypt.” 
(Ibidem,  article  Solomon.) 

Comment,  iff.  Even  if  the  author  had  held  this  lan¬ 
guage, which  you  make  himfpeak, would  it  followfrom 
thence  that,  whoever  he  be,  they  had  not  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  in  his  time  ?  Can  the  blunders  of  one  writer 
aliecl  another,  or  prove  for  or  againfl  his  piori- 

tyA  . 

Think  of  one  of  your  bed  friends,  the  Abbe  Non- 
notte,  the  man  to  whom  you  have  (i)  the  high  eft 
obligations,  if  you  love  truth.  He  tias  (2)  proved 
and  demonftrated  to  you,  that  in  an  hundred  places 
of  your  Univerfal  Hiftory,  you  fall  into  grofs  blun¬ 
ders,  and  contradict  preceding  hiftorians  without 
reafon.  Can  thefe  mifiakes  prove  that  in  your  time 
there  was  no  Hiftory  of  France  ? 

j  f 

2dly,  But,  fir,  is  it  certain  that  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wifdom  has  committed  the  two  miftakes 
which  you  produce  as  proofs  ?  The  air  of  alfu- 
rance  with  which  you  impute  them  to  him  may  de¬ 
ceive  foine  readers.  We  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that 

f  I )  'The  highejl  obligations’  It  Teems  to  us  however,  that  the  illuftrioua 
writer  ha?  as  many  obligations  to  many  others,  we  could  name  at  leaft 
twenty.  Chrijl, 

(2  J  Proved  and  dcmonflrated  See  the  errors  of  Voltaire ,  A  work  neceffary 
to  all  thofe  who  wifh  to  read  the  Univerfal  Hiilory,  and  notbe  the  dupes  of  the 
miftakesand  iittlearts  of  the  iluftriouswriter.  This  workhas  already  gone  thro* 
three  editions, notwithftanding  the  indecent  refentmentof  Mr.  Voltaire  3gainft 
it  and  its  author.  Will  people  never  fee,  that  the  belt  anfwer  that  can  be 
made  to  a  fair  piece  of  criticiTm,  is  to  corredb  one’s  errors,  and  not  to  give 
nbufive  language  l  Edit, 
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a  celebrated  writer,  who  ought  to  reverence  him- 
felf,  even  if  he  did  not  refpeft  the  publick,  fhould 
forget  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  alledge  confidently  fuch 
manifeft  falfehoods.  But  when  we,  read  the  text  of 
the  author  we  are  convinced  that  this  charge  has  not 
the  leafl  fhadow  of  foundation. 

Here  follows  firfi  the  paffage  which  fpeaks  cf  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  we  {hall  produce  it  entire,  and  after  the  Vul¬ 
gate  verfion.  tc  Wifdom,  fays  the  author,  preferved 
“  the  firfi  formed  father  of  the  world,  that  was  cre- 
<c  ated  alone,  and  brought  him  out  of  his  fall,  and 
cc  gave  him  power  to  rule  all  things  ;  but  when  the 
u  unrighteous  went  away  from  her  in  his  anger, 
cc  he  perilhed  alfo  in  the  fury  wherewith  he  murder- 
ed  his  brother  ;  for  whole  caufe  the  earth  being 
drowned  with  the  flood,  wifdom  again  preferved 
cc  it,  and  direfted  the  courfe  of  the  righteous  in  a 
cc  piece  of  wood  of  fmall  value  ;  moreover  the  na- 
u  tions  in  their  wicked  confpiracy  being  con- 
cc  founded, (he  found  out  the  righteous  and  preferved 
66  him  blamelefs  unto  God,  and  kept  him  ftrong 
cc  againft  his  tender  ccompaflion  towards  his  fon.” 

*What,  fir  1  is  it  in  this  text  that  you  find  that 
Abraham  wanted  to  offer  up  his  fon  at  the  time  of 
the  flood  ?  If  the  miflake  was  real,  it  would  be  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  full  as  good  as  that  of  making  Philo  of 
Biblos  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wifdom.  But  in 
truth,  is  there  one  word  in  this  paffage  which  could 
raife  fuch  an  idea,  or  give  the  leafl:  pretence  for  a 
charge  of  fuch  a  grofs  anachronifm  ?  Is  it  not  clear 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  author  places  this  facrifice 
long  after  that  dreadful  cataftrophe,  when  the  na¬ 
tions,  almofi:  lofing  remembrance  of  God’s  threat- 
enings,  gave  themfelves  up  to  every  kind  of  abomi¬ 
nation  ? 

You  add,  fir,  that  in  another  place  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wifdom  fpeaks  of  Jofeph  as  of  a  king 
of  Egypt.  Let  us  fee  the  paffage.  “  When  the 
righteous  was  fold,  wifdom  forfook  him  not,  but 
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<c  delivered  him  from  fin,  fhe  went  down  with  him 
into  the  pit ;  and  left  him  not  in  bonds  till 
fhe  brought  him  the  fceptre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
power  againft  thofe  that  oppreffed  him  as  for 
them  that  oppreffed  him,  {he  {hewed  them  to  be 
liars  and  gave  him  perpetual  glory.” 

You  ground  your  charge  probably  on  thefe  words, 
the  fceptre  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  very  plain  that 
thefe  words  have  not  that  abfurd  fenfe  which  you  are 
pleafed  to  give  them.  No  one  was  ever  miftaken 
here  but  yourfelf.  Any  one  may  fee  at  firft  fight 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  take  figurative  expreffions 
literally  ;  that  nothing  more  is  meant  here  than  the 
power  of  a  favourite  minifler,  with  whom  his  So¬ 
vereign  entrufts  his  confidence  and  authority  ;  that 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  afcribe  to  an  author,  who 
appears  in  other  refpefts  well  informed,  fuch  grofs 
errors  upon  fuch  flight  grounds  ;  fuch  fhocking  ig¬ 
norance  as  would  difgrace  not  only  Philo,  or  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  but  the  lowed  of  the  Jews. 

If  in  like  manner  we  were  to  take  literally  fome 
ftrong  expreffions,  which  you  ufein  fpeaking  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu,  and  fay  that  you  made  a  king  of 
France  of  him  ;  if  we  were  to  conclude  farther  from 
this,  that  you  are  little  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  your  country,  or  that  your  country  had  no  an¬ 
nals  before  Lewis  the  fifteenth,  would  you  think  fuch 
arguments  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  philofophical  work  ? 
And  would  you  not  think  it  a  favour  done  to  the  rea- 
foner,  to  fuppofe  him  only  abfent  in  mind  ?  No,  fuch 
reafonings  would  not  be  mere  miftakes,  they  would 
certainly  be  Something  worfe  than  miftakes. 


FOURTEENTH  EXTRACT. 


M ifcellaneous  ohfervations .  Miftakes  and  giddi - 
nefs  of  the  learned  author  on  different  fubjeds. 

When  a  man  has  a  warm  imagination,  and  writes 
haftily  on  Subjects  of  which  he  is  not  mafter,  it  is  very 
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difficult  for  him  not  to  fall  into  miftakes.  For  this 
reafon,  fir,  you  have  fallen  into  many,  when  you 
have  undertaken  to  fpeak  of  our  hiftory,  our  facred 
writings  and  our  laws,  &c. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  many  of  thefe  mif¬ 
takes  ;  we  fhall  now  lay  more  of  them  before  you, 
which  will  not  appear  lefs  extraordinary.  They 
are  of  fuch  a  nature,  fir,  that  you  will  be  obliged  to 
confefs,  either  that  you  are  exceedingly  giddy,  or 
that  you  never  read  with  care  thole  divine  writings 
which  you  criticife. 

§  i  .  The  Book  of  Jofhua ,  and  others  placed  in  the 

Pentateuch. 

We  do  not  mifreprefent  you,  fir,  thefe  are  your 
own  words, 

Text.  €C  The  Book  of  Mofes,  of  Jofhua,  and 
ct  the  reft  of  the  Pentateuch. 51  (Philof.  ofHift.  ar¬ 
ticle  Mofes,  page  189.) 

Comment.  It  is  evident,  that  befides  the  Book  of 
Mofes,  you  add  here  that  of  Jofhua,  and  others  to  the 
Pentateuch.  Where  then  was  your  attention,  fir? 
You  muft  have  forgot  even  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Pentateuch.  For  if  you  had  had  the  flighted 
recolle&ion,  you  would  have  perceived  that  this  col¬ 
lection  contains  no  more  than  the  five  books  of  the 
lawgiver,  and  that  neither  the  book  of  Jofhua  nor 
any  other  were  ever  comprehended  in  it.  Will  you 
notallow,  fir,  that  altho’  the  miftake  is  of  no  great 
confequence,  yet  he  muft  have  been  very  giddy  who 
committed  it  ?  Here  follow  fome  more  of  the  fame 
damp. 

§  2.  Cherubims  of  Solomon  placed  in  the  ark ,  and 

feen  by  the  Romans. 

The  title  of  this  feCtion  may  perhaps  furprize  you, 

.  as  probably  you  do  not  think  that  you  ever  faid  any 
fuch  thing,  but  we  fhall  quote  your  own  words  faith¬ 
fully,  judge  of  this  matter  yourfelf. 

Text.  u  Solomon  got  twelve  oxen  carved,  up- 
<c  on  which  flood  the  molton  fea  ;  cherubims  are 
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“  Place^  m  t!le  ark  J  they  have  an  eagle’s  head,  and 
a  calf  s  head  ;  and  it  was  probably  this  calf’s 
head,  coarfely  made,  and  found  in  the  temple 
by  the  Roman  foldiers,  that  was  the  caufe  of  the 
“  general  perfuafion  that  the  Jews  worfhipped  an 
als.  ( 1  reaties  of  Toleration.) 

Comment.  Here  are  many  anecdotes  which 
would  never  have  been  known,  if  you  had  not  been 
io  good  as  to  inform  the  publick. 

Cherubinis  are  placed  in  the  ark.  We  knew,  fir 
that  theie  were  lome  over  the  ark,  but  never  heard 
tnat.  theie  were  any  in  it.  The  fcripture  does  not 
lay  it,  or  rather  it  fays  quite  the  contrary.  This  is 
tile  great  advantage  of  reading  you  ,  one  always 
learns  fomething  new.  ; 

\  ou  mult  premit  us  however  to  doubt  that  Solo¬ 
mon’s  cherubims  were  placed  in  the  ark  ;  we  even 
tmna:  that  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  put  them 
in  it.  I  he  ark  was  a  chert;  two  cubits  high,  and  one 
ana  an  nalr  broad  ;  and  the  cherubims  were  ten  cubits 
higji  and  ten  cubits  broad,  reckoning  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other  ;  therefore 
they  were  not  made  to  be  put  into  the  ark.  This  is 
another  flight  miftake  of  yours. 

L  was  probaoly  this  calf’s  head ,  coarfely  made  and 
found  in  the  temple  by  the  Roman  foldiers,  that  was  the 
caufe  of  the  general  perfuafion ,  &c.  Neither  the  ark, 
fir,  nor  Solomon’s  cherubims  with  coarfe  heads  of 
calves  had  exified  for  a  long  time,  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans  conquered  Judea.  They  did  not  go  into  So¬ 
lomon  s  temple,  which  no  longer  exifted,  but  into 
the  fecond  temple  ;  but  they  certainly  did  not  fee 
eitner  the  ark  or  the  cherubims  in  this  temple,  for 
they  never  had  been  in  it. 

Apollonius,  confuted  by  Jofephus,  fpeaks  of  this 
i xuiculous  opinion  of  the  Pagans  on  the  Jewifh  wor- 
he  throws  back  the  rife  of  it  to  the  time  of 
Anti  ben  us,  who  according  to  them,  found  an  afs’s 
head  of  gold  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  other  Pagan 


authors  afcribe  it  to  caufes  ftill  more  ancient. 
There  is  therefore  fome  probability,  fir,  that  this 
opinion  was  prior  to  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  and 
that  it  did  not  owe  its  rife  to  the  calves  heads  of 
Solomon’s  cherubims,  which  it  is  pretended  that  thefe 
conquerors  found  in  the  temple. 

We  cannot  tell  why  in  another  place  you  change 
the  calf’s  head  of  the  cherubims  into  an  ox’s  head  ; 
this  change  it  is  true  is  not  very  meterial.  We  un- 
derfland  however  that  a  calf’s  head  coarfely  made, 
may  be  taken  for  an  afs’s  head,  whilfl  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  hard  to  take  an  afs’s  head  for  that  of  an 
ox,  even  coarfely  made  ;  oxen  have  horns,  and  alTes 
have  none,  nor  calves  neither. 

In  fhort,  there  were  not  cherubims  in  the  ark,  thofe 
of  Solomon  could  not  go  into  it ;  they  were  not  feen 
by  the  Romans  ;  the  opinion  that  the  Jews  worfhip- 
ped  an  afs’s  head,  was  prior  to  the  invafion  of  thefe 
conquerors.  All  thefe  affertions,  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  you  are  true,  contradift  yours  plainly. 
Confefs,  fir,  that  in  this  abfent  hour  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  many  blunders. 

§  3.  Of  the  books ,  which  according  to  the  learned 
critick ,  are  the  only  law  of  the  Jews . 

We  have  juft  read  over  again  your  letter  from  a 
Quaker  to  a  Bifhop.  This  Quaker,  who  pretends 
to  inftrudt  a  man  from  whom  it  would  become  him 
to  receive  inftru&ion,  makes  rambling  differtations, 
quotes  the  Englifh  writers,  produces  the  objections 
of  fome  of  them,  and  the  anfwers  of  others,  &c. 
he  is  a  man  of  learning,  but  you  allow  him  to  com¬ 
mit  fome  miftakes.  For  inftance, 

Text.  46  In  the  Decalogue,  in  Leviticus,  in 
cc  Deuteronomy,  which  are  the  foie  law  of  the  Jews.” 
(Letter  from  a  Quaker,  &c.) 

Comment.  Surely  this  French  Quaker  is  abfent. 
What  !  do  the  books  which  he  mentions  make  up  the 
foie  law  of  the  Jews  ?  Does  he  not  know,  or  does 
he  forget  that  Exodus  contains,  befides  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  the  greatefl  part  of  our  principal  la.vs  5  that 
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the  Book  of  Numbers  contains  alfo  many  of  them  ? 
Vv  ith  all  his  learning,  fir,  your  (Quaker  is  but  a  bad 
fd-  kr,  or  a  very  giddy  man. 

^'hat  is  extraordinary  is,  that  fpeaking  in  your 
own  name,  you  have  made  the  fame  miftake,  with  re- 
ipedt  to  the  fame  objeft.  You  fay, 

Text.  “  In  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  that 
“  in  the  Jewifh  laws,  there  is  no  mention  made, 
&c  ”  (Philofophical  Di&ionary,  article  Angels.) 

Comment.  You  fee,  fir,  this  is  juft  what  your 
Quaker  had  faid  ;  you  go  even  further  than  him  ; 
for  altho’  he  does  not  reckon  the  book  of  Num¬ 
bers  among  thofe  which  contain  our  laws,  yet 
he  brings  in  part  of  Exodus,  and  you,  fir,  cut  out 
the  Book  of  Numbers  and  all  Exodus.  This  is  too 
much  !  You  have  had  the  fame  abfence  of  mind  in 
your  Treatife  on  Toleration,  &c.  &c. 

How  happens  it,  fir,  that  you  fpeak  fo  much  of 
our  laws,  without  knowing  the  books  that  contain 
them  ? 

§  4.  The  ceremony  of  taking  off  the  brother-in-law* 's 
ffoe .  i  he  Jhce  thrown  at  his  head . 

We  have  already  faid  that  one  of  our  laws  order¬ 
ed,  that  a  widow  left  without  iffue  might  require  mar¬ 
riage  from  her  hufband’s  brother.  This  cuftom, 
which  was  more  ancient  than  Mofes,  as  we  may  fee 
by  the  example  of  Onan,  and  which  ftill  fubfifts  in 
feme  places  of  India  and  Perfia,  was  founded  on  reafon-  v 
able  and  wife  motives  ;the  object  of  it  wras  to  procure 
an  eftablifhment  for  the  widow,,  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  dcceafed,to  multiply  families,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  property  from  falling  into  thehands  of  ftrangers. 

When  the  brother  of  the  deceafed  refufed  the  wi¬ 
dow’s  fuit,  flie  had  aright  to  bring  him  before  a 
court ;  there,  in  order  to  fhew  that  he  had  forfeited 
his  right  of  inheritance  to  the  deceafed,  and  that  he 
deferved  to  walk  like  a  Have  barefooted,  according 
to  vou. 

Text.  et  She  took  off  his  (hoe,  and  threw  it  at 
“  his  head/’ 


..commentary. 
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Comment.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  brother’s 
refufal  was  proved  in  court,  which  refufal  was  look¬ 
ed  on  as  unjuft  towards  the  deceafed  and  opprobrious 
to  the  widow,  fhe  was,  in  token  of  contempt,  to 
take  oft*  his  fhoe  ;  but  it  is  not  faid  in  any  place,  that 
Jhe  was  to  throw  it  at  his  head. 

This  little  compliment  you  have  invented.  Proba¬ 
bly  you  thought  that  it  would  make  fome  of  your 
readers  laugh,  and  perhaps  you  had  fuccefs.  But 
what  kind  of  readers  are  they  ! 

§  5.  Pretended  contradictions  between  cur  laves. 

You  add,  that  our  laws  contradict  one  another. 
Text.  “  This  law  of  Deuteronomy,  which  or- 
ders  the  brother  in  law  to  marry  his  brother’s 
widow  if  he  dies  without  iffue,  contradicts  that 
law  of  Leviticus,  which  forbids  a  man  to  uncover 
the  nakednefs  of  his  brother’s  wrife,  that  is,  to 
cc  marry  his  filter  in  law.”  Leviticus,  ch.  18.  v. 
15.  (General  Hiftory,) 

Comment.  This  contradiction,  which  you  think 
you  fee  and  which  offends  you,  is  not  real.  This 
verfe  of  Leviticus  is  the  general  law;  that  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  is  an 
exception  from  it  ;  no yy  an  exception  is  not  a  contra¬ 
diction.  ^  Mark  this,  fijy  either  you  are  abfent  or 
you  equivocate. 

After  this  Ihort  remark,  it  will  be  eafy  to  anfwer 

an  argument  by  which  you  endeavour  to  demon- 

ftrate,  that  Mofes  was  not  the  author  of  Leviti- 
cus. 


Text.  <c  If  Mofes  had  wrote  Leviticus,  would 
he  have  contradicted  himlelf  in  Deuteronomy  ? 
Leviticus  forbids  marrying  the  brother’s  wife,  and 

“  Deuteronomy  commands  it.”  (Philolophical  Dic¬ 
tionary.) 

Comment.  To  prohibit  in  certain  cafes,  and 

to  command  in  others,  implies  no  contradiction  - 

otherwife  every  legiflator  would  have  contradided 
himlelf. 
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This  argument  therefore  is  no  demonftration. 
We  find  in  it  a  fmall  want  of  attention,  if  not  of 
logick. 

It  is  again  on  account  of  this  pretended  contradic¬ 
tion  between  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  that  you 
make  the  following  reflexion. 

Text.  “  In  thefe  books  (thofe  of  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy)  God  feems,  according  to  our 
weak  comprehension,  fometimes  to  command  con¬ 
traries,  as  a  trial  of  a  man’s  obedience.”  (Univerfal 
Hiftory.) 

Comment.  Weak  capacities  indeed  are  thofe 
which  difcover  contradictions  where  there  is  not  the 
fhadow  of  them  ! 

No,  fir,  it  is  only  thro’  the  clouds  of  inattention 
and  prejudice,  that  you  fee  any  thing  here  that  can  be 
fo  painful  a  trial  of  man’s  obedience. 

You  are  a  great  mafter  of  irony  but  you  mud 
perceive  that  you  do  not  always  place  it  proper¬ 
ty- 

§  6.  Whether  among  the  Jews  it  was  cujlomary 
for  a  man  to  marry  bis  ftfter. 

We  have  feen  above  that  marriages  between  bro¬ 
thers  and  fitters  of  the  fame  father,  were  exprefsty 
forbidden  amongft  us.  We  have  quoted  the  Leviti- 
cal  law  which  forbad  them  ;  it  is  clear ;  and  yet,  fir. 


you  affert  that. 

Text.  “  Among  the  Jews  a  man  might  marry 
“  his  fitter.”  (Philofophical  Dictionary.) 

Comment.  What  mutt  we  think  of  you,  fir, 
when  we  fee  you  afferting  with  fo  much  confidence,  a 
propofition  fo  direCtly  contrary  to  an  exprefs  law  ? 
We  mutt  fuppofe  that  you  have  the  ftrongeft  proofs 
to  fupport  it  ;  let  us  fee  them. 

'  Text.  “  When  Amon,  the  fon  of  David,  ravilh- 
“  es  his  fitter  Thamar,  David’s  daughter,  fhe  fays 
“  to  him,  don’t  do  any  thing  indecent  to  me ;  for  I 
«  could  not  bear  the  affront,  and  you  would  pafs  for 
“  a  madman ;  but  demand  me  in  marriage  from 
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“  the  king  my  father,  and  he  will  not  refufe  you.3’ 
(Ibidem.) 

Comment.  We  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  burlefque 
ajr  you  give  to  an  event  which  was  the  caufe  of  fo 
ipany  clifafters.  There  are  various  claffes  of  readers, 
perhaps  thefe  parodies  may  fuit  the  tafte  of  fome  of 
them.  But  what  aftonifhes  us  is,  that  you  fhould 
coolly  oppofe  the  words  of  a  young  woman  in  con- 
fufiomatthe  fhocking  affront  which  was  going  to 
be  offered  to  her,  to  the  precife  terms  of  a  clear  lav/. 
Do  thefe  words,  which  dropped  from  her  in  her 
fright,  fuffice  to  prove  that  a  cultom  which  the  law 
condemns,  and  of  which  the  hiftory  of  our  nation 
gives  no  example,  fubfifted  among  the  Jews  ?  You 
add, 

Text..  <c  This  cuftom  contradicts  Leviticus  a 
cc  little,  but  contradictories  are  often  reconciled. 33 

Comment.  If  this  cuftom  was  proved,  it  would 
be  not  only  a  little ,  but  abfolutely  contradictory 
to  Leviticus.  Now  as  it  is  certain,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  that  it  never  fubfifted  amongft  us,  fince  the  law 
prohibited  it,  where  is  the  contradiction  ? 

Obferve,  fir,  how  well  your  ironical  reflection  is 
placed  !  • 

§  7.  Of  Benadab ,  and  of  the  two  women  of  Sama¬ 
ria. 

We  have  juft  been  reading,  fir,  an  article  of  your 
Queftions  fur  EEncyclopedie,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
very  curious  one.  You  return  to  the  cannibals  in 
it,  and  you  affert  again,  altho3  with  fome  reftriCtions, 
that  our  fathers  were  cannibals,  for  as  to  us,  you 
are  fo  indulgent  as  to  fay  that  we  are  not  fo. 

In  order  to  prove  your  affertion,  you  once  more 
produce  the  paffage  of  Ezekiel  quoted  above;  you 
infift  again  on  thefe  words.  Ye  Jhall  cat  at  my  table , 
and  taking  this  metaphorical  expreffion  literally, 
you  conclude  from  it,  with  an  aftonifhing  juftnefs 
and  ftrength  of  reafoning,  that  Ezekiel  promifed 
our  fathers  that  they  fhould  cat  the  flefh  of  horfe 
and  man. 


I 
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An  author  mull  have  much  courage  to  return  ten 
times  to  the  fame  fubjefl:.  To  make  a  facred  wri¬ 
ter  fay,  not  once  and  en  paffant,  but  ten  times  over 
what  he  has  not  faid,  or  rather  the  contrary  of  what 
he  has  faid,  is  an  invincible  proof  of  candour,  and 
of  love  for  truth.  ’ 

But,  fir,  altho’  you  have  the  front  to  repeat,  do 
you  think  your  readers  have  patience  enough  to 
read  ten  times  over  the  fame  thing  ?  Even  if  thefe 
were  pleafing  anecdotes,  or  important  truths,  it 
would  be  tolerable  to  hear  them ;  but  behold  impu¬ 
tations  grofsly  falfe,  and  interpretations  as  foreign 
from  good  fenfe  as  from  the  text  !  At  laft  this  will 
weary  out  the  reader’s  patience. 

However  you  do  not  confine  yourfelf  entirely 
within  thefe  bounds,  for  when  you  repeat  a  thing 
you  generally  add  fomething  new  to  it.  You  fay. 
Text.  “  It  is  very  certain  that  the  kings  of  Ba- 
“  bylon  had  Scythians  in  their  armies.  Thefe  Scy- 
“  thians  drank  blood  out  of  the  fculls  of  their  van- 
“  quifhed  enemies,  and  eat  their  horfes,  and  fome- 
times  human  flefh. 

Comment.  The  Scythians  drank  blood  out  of  the 
J culls  of  their  vanquijhed  enemies ,  and  eat  their  horfes , 
and  fometimes  human  flefh  ;  therefore  the  Hebrews 
eat  human  flelh  too  ;  therefore  Ezekiel  promifed  ' 
them  the  flefh  of  man  and  horfe.  Thefe  truly  are  not 
miftakes,  but  invincible  arguments  ! 

From  thefe  reafonings,  you  pafs  to  the  two  women 
of  Samaria,  and  you  make  a  very  curious  reflexion 
on  this  fhocking  flory. 

Text.  “  Some  criticks  maintain  that  this  fa  ft 
66  could  not  happen,  as  is  related  in  the  4th  book  of 
64  Kings,  chap.  6.  verfe  26.  and  the  following.” 
(Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Some  criticks.  What  criticks,  fir  ? 

By  not  naming  them  you  give  us  room  to  think  that 
you  are  the  only  critick  in  queflion. 

However,  let  us  fee  how  you  and  your  criticks 
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will  Ihew  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  4th  book  of 
Kings. 

Text.  “  Itisfaidin  this  book,  that  the  king  of 
“  Ifrael  paffing  by  or  over  the  wall  of  Samaria,  was 
“  thus  applied  to  by  a  woman ;  Save  me,  O  lord 
“  the  king,  and  he  replied,  what  wilt  thou  ?  And 
“  file  anfwered,  O  king,  here  is  a  woman,  who  has 
“  laid  to  me,  give  me  your  fon,  we  will  eat  him  to- 
“  day,  and  to-morrow  we  will  eat  mine,  &c.  Thefe 
“  criticks  fay,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  king  Bena- 
“  dab,  whild  he  was  befieging  Samaria,  ffiould  have 
“  pafled  quietly  by  or  over  the  wall  of  Samaria,  to 
“  determine  difputes  there  between  the  Samaritans. 
“  It  is  Hill  lefs  probable  that  two  women  could  not 
“  be  fatisfied  with  one  child  for  two  days  ;  furely 
■  “  there  was  food  enough  in  it  for  four  days  at  lead.” 

Comment.  How  deeply  read  in  the  fcriptures 
“  your  criticks  are,  fir  !  And  how  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  their  readers ! 


Thefe  criticks  fay  that  it  is  not  probable,  &c.  No 
certainly  it  is  not  probable  ;  it  is  utterly  improba¬ 
ble.  There  cannot  be  any  thing  more  abfurd,  than 
to  fuppofe  a  king  at  war,  befieging  an  enemy’s  ci¬ 
ty,  and  paffing  quietly  by  or  over  their  wall,  to  de¬ 
termine  difputes  between  the  inhabitants. 

But  this  abfurdity,  fir,  is  not  in  the  fourth  book 
of  kings.  1  he  fourth  Book  of  Kings  exprefslv  fay° 
that  it  was  to  the  king  of  Ifrael  thefe  two  women  ap¬ 
plied.  Muff  the  Book  of  Kings  be  cenfured,  becaulc 
your  criticks  confound  what  that  didino-uiffies  the 
,  king  of  Ifrael,  with  the  king  of  Affyria,°the  befieg- 
ed  with  the  befieger  ?  ° 

With  the  fame  exaftnefs  and  precifion,  thefe 
learned  criticks  add,  that  the  child  which  was  eaten 
by  thefe  two  women  ought  to  have  been  food  enough 
for  them  for  four  days  at  lead.  They  know  furdy 
what  every  one  does  not,  the  age  and  fixe  of  this 
child  ;  and  they  have  calculated  exaftly,  how  much 
two  women  can  eat,  who  are  almod  darvcd  to  death. 
1  ricle  indeed  sre  noble  difeoveries. 
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Truly,  fir,  when  we  hear  thefe  able  criticks  thus 
reafoning,  is  it  hard  treatment  to  fay,-  that  they  are 
abfent  in  mind  ? 

FIFTEENTH  EXTRACT. 

* 

Of forne  fciences  and  arts .  Of  languages .  Latin  and 

Greek . 

When  we  read,  fir,  in  one  of  your  late  compofi- 
tions,  that  notwithftanding  your  infirmities,  you  are 
a&ually  taken  up  with  twenty  fciences,  altfio’  we 
could  not  help  admiring  your  unremitting  ardour 
for  exalted  knowledge,  yet  our  admiration  was  mix¬ 
ed  with  pain. 

We  could  not  help  pitying  you,  and  befides  pity¬ 
ing  the  fciences,  the  age  you  live  in,  and  pofterity. 
We  pitied  you,  becaufe  you  take  too  little  care  of 
your  precious  life  and  health,  objects  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  to  all  lovers  of  literature  and  philofophy.  We 
pitied  the  fciences,  becaufe  twenty  fciences  cultivat¬ 
ed  at  one  time  by  one  man,  altho*  of  a  deep  and 
bright  genius,  muft  be  all  lightly  run  over,  and  none 
of  them  fearched  to  the  bottom.  And  laftly  we  pi¬ 
tied  pofterity,  becaufe  the  miftakes  of  great  men 
are  of  a  fpreading  nature  ;  they  are  equally  hurtful 
to  their  cotemporaries  and  to  future  ages  ;  and  we 
think  it  very  difficult  for  you  not  to  fall  into  many 
fuch,  when  you  treat  of  fo  many  fubje&s.  Already 
you  have  committed  many  -miftakes.  We  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  now,  fir,  to  point  out  fome  of  them  to  you  ; 
but  we  do  not  promife  to  follow  you  every  where 
thro’  that  immenfe  career  which  you  tread  with 

fuch  undaunted  fteps. 

§  1.  Of  Languages . 

You  are  a  perfect  matter,  fir,  of  all  the  learned 
lan^ua^es  and  of  the  modern  too.  Thofe  of  the 
Englifh,  Italians,  Romans,  Greeks,  Hebrews,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Syrians,  Caldeans,  Arabians  ;  from  eaft  to 
weft,  from  antiquity  toYnodern  times,  you  know  all 
their  different  tongues.  You  compare  thefe  diffe- 
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rent  languages  ;  you  determine  their  advantages  and 
difadvantages ;  you  quote  their  expreffions,  and  point 
out  the  fenfe  of  them ;  in  Ihort,  you  polfels  a  molt 
exteniive  and  unerring  knowledge,  with  refpedt  to 
all  thefe  objetts  as  well  as  many  others. 

As  for  our  knowledge,  it  is  quite  fuperficial  and 
contrafted  ;  we  make  this  humble  confeflion.  We 
learned  only  a  little  Latin  at  (i)  the  univerfity  of  Za- 
mofc,  and  a  few  Greek  words  in  that  of  Leyden  ;  and 
the  acquaintance  we  have  with  the  language  of  our 
fathers,  is  but  juft  fufficient  to  enable  us  to  under- 
ftand  moderately  ourfacred  writings.  And  yet  with 
this  poor  ftock  of  learning,  we  venture  to  attempt 
to  point  out  fome  miftakes  of  this  kind  in  your  wri¬ 
tings,  which  ought  to  be  corre&ed  !  This  is  a  bold 
and  ralh  undertaking ;  we  are  fenfible  of  it ;  but 
the  defire  of  being  ufeful  to  you,  incites  us  to  it. 
We  hope  that  the  mediocrity  of  our  talents  will  be 
compenfated  by  the  ardour  of  our  zeal. 

§  2.  Of  the  Latin  tongue.  Sonic  of  the  learned 

critick’s  Latin. 

You  have,  fir,  a  tranflation  of  our  facrcd  writings 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  fome  of  the  learned  call 
barbarous,  and  (2)  others  vindicate  it.  In  imitation 
probably  of  this  old  tranflation,  you  fpeak  to  the  fea 
in  Latin,  and  you  fay  to  it, 

Text.  “  Hue  ufquevenies  &  non  ibis  amplius.” 

Comment.  Non  ibis  amplius.  If  you  pretend  that 
this  Latin  is  out  of  the  Vulgate,  you  wrong  it.  Al- 
tho  the  Vulgate  is  barbarous,  as  you  fay,  yet  it  ne¬ 
ver  pulhed  barbarifm  to  that  pitch.  We  have  read 
it  over  carefully  and  found  no  fuch  thing  in  it. 
Pray  then,  fir,  is  this  your  Latin  ?  It  is  rather  flat. 

3  N 

(1)  Univerfiy  of  Zamofc.  This  is  an  univerfity  in  Poland,  frequented  by 

the  Jews.  Quaere,  Are  they  admitted  at  Leyden  ?  Cbritl.  1 

(2)  Others  vindicate.  See  what  Filefac,  the  famous  Syndic  of  the  univer¬ 
fity  of  Paris  has  faid  of  it.  See  alfo  what  a  learned  Eenedi&ine  has  faid  in 
a  work  called,  An  Explanation  of  fome  difficult  paffages  of  feripture  Idem 
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Ah,  fir,  non  ibis  amplius  /  This  is  the  fort  of  Latin 
we  hear,  when  we  are  taking  pofl-horfes  in  Poland. 

§  3.  A  pa f age  of  the  Vulgate  ill  tranjlated. 

After  all,  what  matters  it  whether  a  man  fpeaks 
elegant  Latin  or  not  ?  The  point  is  to  underfland  it. 
We  doubt  not,  fir,  but  you  have  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  authors  of  the  Auguftin  age  ;  but  in¬ 
deed  you  fometimes  make  miftakes,  w’hen  you  tranl- 
late  Latin  writers  of  later  date.  For  inftance,  your 
Vulgate  verfion  addrelfes  thefe  words  to  God,  “  pro- 
“  uucens  fcenum  jumentis  &  herbam  fervituti  homi- 
“  num.”  Which  you  thus  render, 

Text.  “  Thou  produced  hay  for  cattle,  and 
“  grafs  for  man.”  (Philof.  of  Fliftory.) 

Comment.  We  think,  fir,  that  this  is  not  the 
exa£t  fenfe  of  the  Latin.  This  verfe  does  not  fpeak 
of  the  food  of  men,  but  of  that  of  beads  intended 
for  the  fervice  of  men  •,  for  beads  God  gives  hay 
and  grafs.  In  this  paffage,  fir,  grafs  and  hay  are 
(1)  fynonimous  words.  Obferve  this.  And  men  do 
not  eat  hay. 

If  you  "found  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  obfcure, 
why  had  you  not  recourfe  to  the  Hebrew  text  ? 
Truly  this  is  an  unpardonable  negligence  in  a  man 
that  underftands  Hebrew ;  and  you  often  fall  into 
it ! 

§  4.  A  mijlake  of  greater  confequence. 

The  two  miftakes  which  we  have  now  pointed  out 
are  but  of  fmall  confequence  ;  the  following  one  n 
important. 

You  are  fpeaking  of  your  firft  maders,  thofe  who 
fir  ft  brought  to  light  your  great  talents.  V  ou  tell  us 
of  the  following  infcription.  fuod  eorum  iriftinctu 
piacularis  adolefcens  facinus  injlituerat  ;  and  thus^  you 
render  thefe  words,  “  they  were  driven  away.” 

Text.  “  Becaufe  they  prevailed  on  a  young  man 
«  to  commit  this  parricide  by  way  of  penance.”  (E- 
vangile  dujour.) 

(I)  Synommms  wcrJs.  For  this  reafon  faint  Jerom.  who  underftood  He¬ 
brew,  thus  tranflatss  it.  Gcrrr.inan  hcrfon  jumenih  fanum  fcmituti  O'.rr.i- 
nuift,  £cht. 
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Comment.  We  cannot  find  anything  in  this  La¬ 
tin  fentence  that  fpeaks  of  penance.  Perhaps  you 
think  that  piacularis  adolefcens  fignified  a  young  pe¬ 
nitent  ;  no,  fir,  it  fignifies  an  accurfed  young  man, 
an  execrable  young  villain;  therefore  this  expref- 
fion,  by  way  of  penance,  is  either  a  wilful  tni  flake,  or 
at  leafl  a  grofs  blunder. 

You  add  a  refleftion,  the  juftnefs  and  bent  of 
which,  Chriftians  are  better  judges  of  than  we  can 
be* 

Text.  cc  This  word,  (that  of  penance,)  becomes 

by  this  aft,  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  monu- 
“  ments  for  illuftrating  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
“  mind.” 

Comment,  ^ies,  truly,  if  this  word  was  to  be 
found  in  the  inscription.  Rut  if  it  is  not  there,  if 
you  have  added  it  out  of  your  own  head,  if  this  inif- 
take  is  purpoiely  made  to  caft  an  odium  on  the  rites 
of  your  church,  and  the  guides  of  your  youth,  what 
will  this  monument  ferve  to  illuftrate  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  h  uman  mind  ? 


Rouffeau  generoufly  refufed  to  write  againft  thefe 
fathers,  becaufe  they  were  in  trouble  ;  and  you, 
their  difciple,  feize  this  unfortunate  opportunity  of 
once  more  opening  and  poifoning  thofe  fores  which 
time  had  clofed  up.  With  this  view  you  falfify,  or 
at  leaft  unfaithfully  tranflate  a  publick  infcription  ! 
Xhis  is  not  a  very  honourable  proceeding,  fir  ;  fome 
gratitude  is  owing  to  our  firfl  mailers ;  but  above 
all  things  there  fhould  be  no  mifreprefentations. 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  three  little  miflakes  with 
regard  to  the  Latin  tongue,  are  of  no  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  Jews.  Confider  however,  fir,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  proper  that  they  fhould  (land  in  your  new 
edition. 


§  5.  Of  the  Greek  tongue.  Of  fome  mi/iakes  in  ibis 
language  which  mujl  certainly  be  owing  to  the  printer. 

You  difplay  your  erudition  chiefly,  fir,  when  the 
Oi eek  language  is  in  question  ;  this  language  has 
tor  you  charms  inexpretfible  ;  you  never  ineak  of  it 
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but  with  raptures  ;  you  every  where  extol  its  clear- 
nefs,  copioufnefs  and  harmony.  After  all  this,  how 
can  we  fuppofe,  with  certain  rafh  Chrifliaris,  that  you 
do  not  underhand  Greek,  or  that  you  have  at  moil 
but  a  fmattering  of  it  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  form 
fuch  bold  conjectures !  We  think  it  incumbent  on 
us,  to  look  upon  all  thefe  fmall  miftakes  into  which 
you  have  fallen,  merely  as  typographical  errors,  or 
at  molt  as  abfences  of  mind,  very  excufable  in  a 

great  man  who  is  dipt  in  twenty  fciences.  You  have 
laid,  for  inflance, 

I  ext.  “  1  hey  gave  thefe  magiflrates  the  name 
“  Bafiloi ,  which  anfwers  to  that  of  prince.” 

(Philofophy  of  Hiftory.) 

Comment.  You  have  been  teized,  fir,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  this  word  ( i )  Bafiloi ;  you  have  been  told 
that  it  fhouid  be  written  Bafleis  and  not  Bafiloi,  for 
Bafiloi  is  not  Greek.  As  if  Mr.  Voltaire  could  be 
ignorant  of  what  children  know!  You  have  given  a 

very  good  anfwer,  that  this  is  (2)  a  typographical 
error.  rdqofolirfT)  ".soisiO  v 

People  have  replied,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how,  by  a  typographical  error,  the  fame  word  fhouid 
be  repeated  five  or  fix  times  in  your  works,  and  in 
every  edition  of  them,  ftill  in  the  fame  way,  that  is 
always  wrong,  and  never  right.  But  all  this  is  mere 
chicanery !  Altho’  it  is  hard  to  conceive  this,  yet 
there  is  no  phyfical  impofiibility  in  it.  As  for  our 
parts,  fir,  we  are  not  fo  hard  to  fatisfy  ;  the  defence 
feems  to  us  exceedingly  plaufible.  Therefore  altho* 
vou  have  laid. 

Text.  “  Symbole  comes  from  Symbolein ,  idol 
“  comes  from  the  Greek  eidos  a  figure,  Eidolos ,  the 
14  repref'entation  of  a  figure.  The  Greeks  had  their 

(i)  Bafiloi.  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Philofophy  of  Hiftory,  a  work 
full  of  uncommon  erudition,  which  Mr.  Voltaire  fays  he  has  confuted  fo- 
//te/y  and  learnedly.  Alas,  what  politenefs  and  learning  !  Avt. 

(z)  A  typographical  error.  Indeed  as  Mr.  Voltaire  very  juftly  cbferves, 
the  matter  is  only  a  %ma  forgotten  and  an  oi  put  for.  an  ei,  '  Aut. 
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Demonoi  ....  The  Demonos  of  the  Greeks,  &c.” 
(JPhilofoph.  Did.) 

Comment.  We  do  not  think,  fir,  that  we  have 
any  right  to  find  fault  with  you  about  this  ;  it  would 
ill  become  us  truly  to  tell  you  that  you  fhould  have 
wrote  Eidolon  and  not  Eidolos ,  for  Eidolos  is  not 
Greek.  That  the  Greeks  have  no  Demonoi  but  De~ 
tnones  ;  that*  Demonos  for  Demoon  is  a  folecifm ;  that 
Symbolein  for  Symballein  is  a  barbarifm.  You  know 
all  thefe  things  better  than  we  do,  and  it  is  about  a 
thoufand  to  one  that  you  wrote  the  words  corre£Hy. 

Certainly,  however,  it  is  unfortunate  that  thefe 
little  miftakes  fhould  be  found  in  every  edition  of 
your  works,  even  in  that  which  is  executing  under 
your  own  eyes.  But  thefe  printers  are  fuch  idle 
rogues  ;  fuch  things  will  not  furprize  any  one  that 
knows  them  !  Probably  thefe  very  people  made  you 

Iext.  <c  Certainly  the  word  Knath,  which  fig- 
£C  nifies  the  Phenicians,  is  notfo  harmonious  as  that 
“  of  Hellenes  or  Graios. ”  (Philofophy  of  Hiftory.) 

Comment.  You  have  been  told  that  the  word 
graios  is  not  Greek,  and  that  you  have  blundered  in 
naming  that  nation  whole  character  you  fo  highly 

You  have  been  told  that  you  ought  to  have  wrote 
Hellen  and  not  Hellenos  ;  that  Hellenes  is  not  a  no¬ 
minative  cafe  nor  Graios ,  &c.  You  certainly  knew 
this  well,  but  your  printers  are  not  fo  learned  ;  you 
probably  had  wrote  Hellen  and  Graicds ,  and  they 
wrote  Hellenos  or  Graios .  O  the  wretched  printer  : 
the  poor  compofitor !  the  ignorant  corrector  of  the 

prefs .  What  a  man  muft  fulfer  who  deals  writh  fuch 
people  ! 

§  6.  Of  fame  other  flight  faults,  which  might  net 
perhaps  be  the  printer' s. 

And  yet  it  is  hard,  fir,  to  charge  on  your  prim 
ters  all  thofe  little  miftakes  relative  to  the  Greek 
language,  which  we  meet  with  here  and  there  in 
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your  works.  There  are  fome  which  cannot  juftly 
be  charged  on  them  ;  for  inftance  you  fay, 

Text.  “  A  raven,  (if  we  believe  Suetonius) 
u  cried  out  in  the  capital,  when  they  were  going 

cc  to  affaffinate  Domitian,  This  is  well  done,  all  is 
“  well.” 

Comment.  It,  fir,  did  not  fignify  all  is  well, 
but  all  will  be  well,  all  will  fucceed.  The  Romans 
were  not  of  your  opinion,  that  future  events  cannot 
be  foretold ;  they  thought  that  even  ravens  fome- 
times  foretold  them  ;  prte  dixit  ab  ilice  cornix . 

Probably  this  change  of  the  future  for  the  prefent 
tcnfe,  proceeds  rather  from  your  antipathy  for  pre¬ 
dictions,  than  from  your  correctors  of  the  prefs. 
But,  fir,  a  tranflator  is  bound  to  confult  rather  his 
text  than  his  tafte.  Eftai  is  the  future  not  the  pre¬ 
fent  tenfe.  Here  follows  fomething  yet  ftronger, 
you  fay, 

Text.  cc  John  Caftriot  was  the  fon  of  a  defpot, 
that  is  of  a  vaffal  prince  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  defpot  ;  and  it  is  very  extraordinary 
that  the  name  of  defpotick  has  been  particularly 
given  to  great  fovereigns  who  acquired  abfolute 
power.”  (Philofophy  of  Hiftory.) 

Comment.  Here,  fir,  criticks  have  triumphed. 
You  know  it,  and  indeed  this  affertion  that  defpot 
fjgnifies  a  vaffal-prince,  this  amazement  that  the 
name  of  defpotick  fhould  have  been  given  particular¬ 
ly  to  great  fovereigns  who  acquired  abfolute  power, 
&c.  all  this?  can  fcarcely  be  a  typographical  error. 
But  we  think  that  the  more  palpable  the  blunder, 
the  more  excufable  it  is  ;  the  poor-eft  fcholar  knows- 
that  defpot  fignifies  not  a  vaffal  prince  but  a  fnafter, 
and  abfolute  mafter  who  commands  his  flaves.  We 
perceive  then  immediately  that  you  muft  have  wrote 
this  in  an  abfent  hour  ;  and  who  is  not  fometimes 
abfent  ?  We  can  eafily  perceive  that  you  are  pretty 
often  fo. 

From  thefe  fmall  miftakes  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
fliall  we  infer  with  fome  Chriftians,  that  you  are  a 
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bad  Grecian  ?  This  inference  would  be  uncivil  ; 
God  forbid  that  we  fhould  pufh  delegation  fo  far ! 
We  (hall  only  draw  two  conclufions  from  this,  the 
firfl  is,  that  when  you  tranflate  Greek  you  fhould 
do  it  with  more  attention  ;  the  fecond  is,  that  when 
Greek  is  printing,  you  fhould  have  a  more  watchful 
eye  over  your  printers. 

It  is  true  thefe  precautions  are  not  neceffary  to 
perfuade  your  admirers,  that  you  are  a  mafter  of 
Greek  ;  thefe  kind  people  will  believe  you  on  your 
word,  and  will  take,  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  fome  un¬ 
intelligible  mangled  words  for  pure  Greek,  which 
they  do  not  underftand. 

But  furely  you  will  not  reft  fatisfied  merely  with 
the  applaufeand  approbation  of  fuch  readers.  Your 
own  nation  and  foreigners  have  fome  learned  men 
among  them,  whofe  fuffrages  are  worth  looking  af¬ 
ter.  You  have  reafon  to  fear,  left  thefe  great  enco¬ 
miums  of  the  Greek  language  may  appear  to  them 
to  be  an  empty  parade  of  learning  ;  your  quotations, 
quackery ;  and  thefe  frequent  miftakes,  proofs  too 
convincing  of  your  fmall  fhare  of  knowledge  in  this 
branch  of  literature. 

As  for  us,  fir,  we  have  pointed  out  thefe  miftakes, 
only  that  you  might  correct  them  in  your  new  edi¬ 
tion,  if  you  think  proper  ;  even  were  they  to  ftand, 
we  fhould  look  upon  them  merely  as  fpots,  light 
fpots,  which  can  caufe  neither  aftonifhment  nor  of¬ 
fence.  Non  ego  paucis  offendar  maculis ,  quas  ant  in - 
curia  fudit ,  aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura .  Nature 
is  fo  weak  and  a  man  has  fo  much  bufinefs  in  this 
world ! 

SIXTEENTH  EXTRACT, 

Of  certain  fciences  and  arts  ;  the  fequeU  Of  the  Hc~ 

brew  language . 

He  who  attempts  to  criticife  any  work,  fhould 
previoufly  underftand  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written. 


y 
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You  are  fenfible  of  this,  fir  ;  and  for  this  reafon 
you  have  confecrated,  they  fay,  a  great  portion  of 
your  time  and  labour  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  Succefs  has  crowned  your  labours,  we  are 
convinced  of  it,  as  becomes  us. 

But  we  fear  left  others  may  entertain  fome  doubts 
on  this  head,  if  you  do  not  change  in  your  new  edi¬ 
tion  certain  arguments  which  are  in  the  preceding 
o:ies.  We  fhall  quote  fome  of  them. 

Poverty  and  difficulty  of  the  Hebrew  tongue . 
Proofs  which  the  learned  critick  gives  of  this .  Offer- 
vations  on  thefe  proofs . 

One  of  the  firft  advantages  you  have  reaped  from 
your  application  to  the  Hebrew  language  is,  your 
finding  out  that  it  is  poor  and  almoft  unintelligible. 
This  you  endeavour  to  prove. 

Text.  46  This  language,  like  all  barbarous  idi¬ 
oms,  was  poor ;  the  fame  word  ferved  for  feve- 
<c  ral  ideas.” 

Comment.  We  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  the 
fame  words  ferving  for  feveral  ideas,  is  a  proof  of 
the  copioufnefs  of  a  language,  but  is  it  on  the  con¬ 
trary  a  proof  of  its  poverty  and  barbarifm  ? 

This  defeft,  fir,  is  not  peculiar  to  barbarous  idi- 
it  may  be  found  in  the  moft  copious  and  po- 
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lite  languages  ;  in  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
in  yours  too  ;  languages  which  cannot  be  called 
barbarous. 

Probably  then  your  firft  argument,  on  the  pover¬ 
ty  and  barbarifm  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is  no  de- 
monftration.  You  add, 

Text.  “  The  Jews,  deprived  of  the  arts,  could 
cc  not  exprefs  what  they  were  ignorant  of.”  (To¬ 
leration.) 

Comment.  The  Jews  fpoke  the  fame  language 
as  the  Phenicians  ;  and  thefe  latter  were  acquainted 
with  the  arts,  for  they  taught  them  to  the  Greeks 
and  to  others.  Could  one  juftiy  fay  that  the  people 
of  Lucca,  who  fpeak  Italian,  have  a  poor  language. 
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and  that  the  Florentines,  who  alfo  fpeak  Italian, 
have  a  rich  and  copious  language  ? 

But  you  will  perhaps  fay,  that  our  aflertion  is  not 
well  grounded,  that  the  Jews  fpoke  the  language  of 
the  Phenicians.  But,  fir,  we  a  iter  t  this  after  fome  of 
the  illultrious  learned,  even  after  yourfelf ;  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  you, 

Text.  “  The  Jews  for  a  long  time  fpoke  no 
“  other  language  in  Canaan  than  that  of  the  Phe- 
u  moans.” 

Comment.  Nothing  is  more  certain.  The  Jews 
fpoke  the  Phenician  language  fora  lono  time;  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  a  period  in  which  they 
did  not  fpeak  it,  from  the  time  of  Jacob  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  captivity.  Perhaps  you  will  fay  that  the  Phe¬ 
nician  language  was  poor,  but  according  to  you  a- 
gain, 

Text.  <fi  The  moft  perfect  languages  mud  ne- 
4  ceilarily  be  the  languages  of  thofe  nations  who 
“  have  moft  cultivated  the  arts  and  fciences.  (Pre¬ 
miers  Melanges.) 

Comment.  This  is  very  true ;  now  the  Pheni¬ 
cians  cultivated  the  arts  and  fciences.  Therefore 
you  add, 

Text.  “  The  language  of  the  Phenicians  was 
“  the  language  of  an  induftrious,  commercial,  rich 
“  nation,  fpread  over  the  whole  earth.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Therefore,  fir,  their  language  mull 
have  been,  according  to  your  principles,  one  of  the 
moft  perfedt  and  rich  languages ;  and  you  aflert  that 
the  language  of  the  Hebrews,  who  ufed  the  fame, 
was  one  of  the  pooreft  languages.  Truly,  fir,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  thefe  affertions.  But, 

Text.  “  1  he  words  geometry,  aftrohdhry, 
“  were  always  abfolutely  unknown  amontr  the  lews.” 
(Philof.  Did.) 

Comment,  ift,  I  he  Babylonians  were  aftrono- 
mers,  the  Egyptians  geometricians,  and  the  Phe¬ 
nicians  both.  Be  fo  kind,  fir,  as  to  tell  us  what 
were  the  names  of  aftronomy  or  groin ’’tr.v  at  B  iby- 
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Ion  or  In  Egypt.  Inform  us  at  lead,  how  thePhe- 
nicians  called  thefe  fciences. 

sdly,  Do  you  not  perceive,  that  your  argument 
implies,  that  every  word  of  the  Hebrew  language 
mufc  be  found  in  thofe  books  which  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews  have  left  us  ?  Truly  a  very  reafonable  fup- 
pofition  ! 

What !  fir,  it  is  probable,  or  rather  certain  that 
all  terms,  and  all  the  fciences  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  have  not  come  down  to  us,  altho’  we  have 
fuch  a  number  of  books  of  both ;  and  you  expert 
that  all  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  language,  all  the 
fciences  of  the  Hebrews,  fhould  be  found  in  a  fingle 
volume,  which  has  efcaped  the  fate  of  fo  many  others, 
a  mere  pocket-volume ! 

jdly.  Do  you  know,  fir,  the  fignification  of  the, 
word  thekounah  ?  You  will  anfwer  perhaps  that  this 
word  is  not  in  the  Bible  ;  we  know  it  ;  but  altho9 
the  derivative  is  not  to  be  found  there,  yet  the 
root  is. 

Text.  cc  How  could  the  Hebrews  have  fea- 
terms,  they,  who  before  Solomon,  had  not  a  boat  ¥* 
(Premiers  Melanges.) 

Comment.  How  can  the  people  of  Geneva,  who 
are  not  matters  of  an  advice  boat,  properly  fitted 
out,  have,  in  their  language,  terms  of  fea-war  ?  Be- 
caufe  the  people  of  Geneva  fpeak  French,  and  the 
French  have  a  fleet  properly  equipped,  and  all  the 
terms  of  fea-war  in  their  language. 

Thus  the  Hebrews  may  have  had  fea-terms,  with¬ 
out  having  a  boat,  becaufe  they  fpoke  the  language 
of  the  Phenicians,  who  had  fleets. 

However,  fir,  when  you  affirm,  that  before  Solo¬ 
mon  the  Hebrews  had  not  a  boat,  you  forget  Debo¬ 
rah’s  fong,  which  reprefents  Afer  at  eafe  in  his  ha¬ 
vens,  and  Dan  bufied  with  his  fhips. 

Text.  “  How  could  they  have  any  philofophi- 
cc  cal  terms,  they  who  were  plunged  in  fuch  profound 
“  ignorance,  until  they  began  to  learn  fomething  in 
66  their  captivity  ?”  (Ibidem.) 
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Comment.  How  could  they  have  any  philofo- 
phical  terms  ?  The  fame  way  that  the  Phenicians  got 
them. 

They  who  were  plunged  in  fuch  profound  ignorance , 
See.  Here,  fir,  you  exaggerate  very  much.  Not 
to  mention  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  Jeremiah, 
Ifaiah,  and  other  prophets,  Solomon  who  wrote  fo 
much,  David  the  author  of  fo  many  tender  and 
fublime  pieces  eff  poetry,  &c.  lived  before  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  they  were  not  men  plunged  in  the  moil 
profound  ignorance.  It  could  be  proved,  that  many 
who  are  very  juftly  efleemed  in  our  days  as  writers  of 
rnerit,  fall  fhort  of  thofe  ancient  Hebrews,  not  only 
in  fublimity  of  thought,  juflnefs,  and  variety  of  ima¬ 
ges,  but  even  in  the  energy,  fire,  and  copioufnefs  of 
expreffion. 

Plunged  in  fuch  profound  ignorance.  This  is  a  paf- 
fionate  expreffion,  fir  ;  anger  is  over-coming  you. 
Let  us  fhift  the  fubjedh 

§  2.  Of  the  obfeurity  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Whether  it  is  fuch ,  that  our  facred  writings  ar  e  abfo- 
lutely  unintelligible  ? 

You  pafs  from  this  to  the  difficulty,  or  rather  im- 
poffibility  of  underftanding  our  language. 

Text.  u  This  language  labours  under  difficult 
cc  ties  infurmountable  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  Phenician 
and  Syrian,  &c.  and  this  ancient  mixture  is  at 
this  day  much  adulterated.  1  he  Hebrews  never 
“  had  but  two  moods  for  the  verbs,  the  prefent  and 
the  future,  tne  other  moods  are  guefs-work. 

“  Each  adverb  has  twenty  different  fignifications. 

“  The  fame  word  is  taken  in  contrary  fertfes.” 
(Toleration.) 

Comment.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine.  This 
language  has  difficulties  inf iir  mount  able.  But  what  an¬ 
cient  language  has  not  its  difficulties  ?  Is  there  an 
ancient  writer,  even  a  Latin  one,  who  has  not  fome 
difficulties  infurmountable  ?  And  yet  the  create  ft 
pai t  of  thefe  writings  is  underftood.  Ihe  fame  may 
be  faid  of  our  writings  j  altho’  obfeure  in  many 


places,  yet  they  are  in  general  clear  enough  to  con¬ 
vey  certain  knowledge,  with  regard  to  every  thing 
that  ought  to  be  known  refpecling  dodtrine  and 
morals. 

It  is  a  'mixture  of  Phenician  and  Syrian .  The  He¬ 
brew  was  lefs  a  mixture  of  Phenician  and  Syrian, 
even  than  the  language  of  the  Phenicians  ;  it  was 
alio  fundamentally  the  language  of  the  Syrians, 
Caideans,  Arabians,  &c.  All  thefe  idioms  were 
really  fo  many  diale&s  of  a  general  language,  which 
was  common  to  all  thefe  nations,  which  may  be 
called  the  oriental  language.  Thus  (i)  the  truly 
learned  fpesk  ;  and  if  you  had  obferved  this,  you 
would  not  have  fallen  into  fo  many  little  miflakes  and 
weak  arguments. 

And  this  ancient  mixture  is  at  this  day  much  adulte¬ 
rated.  W e  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  the  Hebrew 
tongue  has  been  preferved  without  any  adulteration  ; 
this  could  fcarcely  be  affirmed  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin. 

Every  adverb  has  twenty  different  Jignif cations. 
Open  the  find  Greek  Lexicon,  fir,  and  you  will 
find  that  mod  of  the  Greek  prepofitions  have  twenty 
different  fignifications  ;  and  that  the  fame  word  is 
very  often  taken  in  contrary  fenfes. 

The  Hebrew  has  but  two  moods ,  the  prefent  and  the 
future .  The  famous  Grammarian  Dumarfais  would 
have  faid  two  tenfes .  The  prefent  and  the  future  are 
tenfes,  not  moods.  We  muff  forgive  this  little  gram¬ 
matical  flip  in  a  great  man  who  is  taken  up  with  twen¬ 
ty  fciences. 

It  is  true  the  Hebrew  has  but  two  tenfes,  and  the 
others  are  guefs-work,  but  it  is  generally  vety  eafy 
to  guefs  at  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  readily  grant  that  our  lan¬ 
guage  would  have  been  more  clear,  if  it  had  had 
all  the  tenfes  of  the  Greek  and  French  language ; 

(i)  The  truly  learned.  See  among  others  the  works  of  the  learned  M> 
chaelisj  Louth,  de  facra  poefi  Hebrasorum,  &c, 
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and  we  do  not  deny  that  the  want  of  thefe  is  the 
caufe  of  fome  obfcurity  in  our  facred  writings. 

§  3.  For  what  reafons  chiefly  the  Hebrew  language 
appears  poor  and  objeure . 

But  what  principally  contributes  to  make  this 
language  appear  poor  and  oblcure  is,  that  we  have 
at  prefent  but  one  book,  of  no  confiderable  bulk,  in 
it.  What  language  would  not  appear  in  the  fame 
light,  if  we  had  as  few  remains  of  it  ?  How  would 
even  the  Greek  tongue  appear,  if  out  of  all  the 
Greek  books,  none  had  come  down  to  us  but  Hero¬ 
dotus,  Efchilus  and  Pinder  ? 

This,  fir,  is  the  true  reafon  of  the  difficulty  and 
actual  poverty  of  the  Hebrew.  Hence  a  multitude 
of  words  relative  to  the  arts  and  fciences  are  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown  to  us  at  prefent,  altho’  they  for¬ 
merly  made  up  part  of  this  language.  For  indance, 
how  many  words,  of  which  v/e  have  not  any  idea 
now,  would  have  been  found  in  the  works  of  So¬ 
lomon,  on  botany  and  natural  hiftory,  if  thefe 
works  had  been  preferred  !  Hence  too  it  happens 
that  we  have  not  the  fame  advantage  in  Hebrew  as 
in  other  languages,  of  comparing  a  number  of  texts 
with  one  another,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words.  Therefore,  in  fpeaking  of  the  pover¬ 
ty  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  you  ought  to  have  infi fl¬ 
ed  principally  on  this  reafon  \  and  this  is  precifely 
the  one  which  you  do  not  mention. 

Altho’  this  difadvantage  is  the  neceffiary  caufe  of 
obfcurity  in  various  paffages  of  our  facred  writings, 
yet  it  prevents  us  not  from  underftanding  very  clear¬ 
ly  the  larged  and  mod  iifeful  pait  of  them.  And 
what  remains  of  our  writers,  is  fufficient  to  convince 
an  impartial  man  of  letters,  that  their  language, 
fo  far  from  being  poor  and  dry,  as  you  fay,  was 
on  the  contrary  copious  and  rich.  Let  a  man  read 
Jeremiah  and  Ifaiah,  and  tell  us  whether  they  are 
deficient  in  purity,  elegance,  fublimity,  and  pomp 
of  expreffion.  Does  David  want  thefe  in  his  Pfalms, 
or  Mofes  in  his  Canticles  ?  Does  the  author  of 
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nh  fB^okr°f  J°b’  our  Homer,  the  molt  ancient  and 

Per  u  uf  °Ur.  P°ets’  want  them?  You  are  a 
pooi  Hebrean  indeed,  fir,  if  in  their  divine  writ- 

mgs  you  have  found  the  Hebrew  language  dry  and 

We  fhall  now,  with  your  leave,  proceed  from 

your  general  reflexions  on  our  language,  to  fome 
particulars. 

§  4-  Of  the  word  Ifrael .  Whether  Jacob  could 
not  get  the  name  of  Ifrael,  and  the  Hebrews  that  of 
raehtes  till  after  or  during  the  Babylonijh  capti- 
vity.  Toe  critick’s  forgetfulnefs  and  contradidions. 
EXT‘  Philo  iays  that  Ifrael  is  a  Caldean 
word  that  it  is  a  name  which  the  Caldeans  gave 
to  j  uft  men  confecrated  to  God;  that  Ifrael  fig- 
“  nifies  feeing  God.  This  therefore  is  fufficient 
proof,  that  the  Jews  did  not  call  Jacob  Ifrael  and 
“  themfelves  Ifraclitcs,  until  they  had  got  fome 
knowledge  of  the  Caldean  tongue  ;  now  they 
“  could  not  get  any  knowledge  of  it  until  they 
“  became  flaves  in  Caldea.  Is  it  probable  that  in 
the  deferts  of  Arabia  Petrcea  they  had  already 
f  learned  the  Caldean  tongue  ?”  (Philofophy  of 
Hiftory.)  1 

Comment.  We  grant,  fir,  that  Philo  fays 
rciel  is  a  Caldean  word,  and  that  the  Jews  did" 
not  learn  the  Caldean  language  in  the  deferts  of 
Arabia. 

From  this  you  infer,  that  they  could  not  get  any 
knowledge  of  this  language,  until  they  became  flaves 
in  Caldea.  We  beg  leave  to  fay,  fir,  that  this  is  far 
from  a  juft  inference. 

In  the  firft  place  your  memory  is  faulty.  You 
dp  not  recoiled:  that  Abraham  was  a  Caldean,  that 
his  wife  Sarah,  his  nephew  Lot  and  all  their  fa¬ 
mily  were  of  Caldea  ;  that  Rebecca  the  wife  of  Ifaac, 
was  of  the  family  of  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abra- 
nam,  and  a  Caldean  too ;  that  Jacob  threw  himfelf 
into  the  arms  of  this  Caldean  family,  to  avoid  the 
refentment  of  his  brother  ;  that  he  married  two 
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wives  there  and  had  many  children ;  and  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  after  he  had  quitted  this  family,  he  received 
the  name  of  Jfrael  from  the  angel.  This  patriarch 
who  defcended  from  the  Caldeans,  who  had  lived  fo 
long  in  a  Caldean  family,  and  his  children  who  were 
born  there,  might  have  had  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Caldean  language. 

We  may  add,  as  we  obferved  above,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  many  of  the  learned,  the  languages  which 
were  then  fpoke  in  Caldea,  Syria,  and  Paleftine,  &c. 
were  only  lo  many  dialefts  of  one  language,  and  that 
according  to  yourielf,  the  Hebrew  was  a  jargon  of 
mixed  Caldean  ;  therefore  the  Hebrews  might  have 
the  ufe  and  knowledge  of  a  Caldean  word,  without 
becoming  Haves  to  the  Caldeans. 

Let  us  add  laftly,  that  Philo  the  Helleniftick  Jew, 
who  was  probably  much  better  acquainted  with  Greek 
than  with  Caldean,  is  miftaken  with  regard  to  the  o- 
rigin  and  fignification  of  (i)  the  word  Ifrael ;  this 
name,  which  was  given  to  Jacob  after  his  wreftle  with 
the  angel,  is  very  pure  Hebrew,  compounded  of  two 
very  pure  Hebrew  roots,  which  fignify  to  prevail,  to 
wreftle  with  advantage  (2)  againft  God,  as  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  Genefis. 

To  the  authority  of  Philo,  you  add  thatofjofe- 
phus.  You  fay, 

Text.  “  Ifrael  fignifies  feeing  God ,  as  Philo  in- 
cc  forms  us  in  his  Treatife  of  Rewards  and  Punilh- 
“  ments,  and  as  the  hifkorian  Jofephus  fays  in  his 
“  anfwer  to  Appion .”  (Homlie  fur  PAthcifme 
Di&ionaire  Philof.) 

Comment.  When  we  read  over  this  paflfage,  and 
three  or  four  more,  in  which  vou  repeat  nearly  the 

id  CJ  i  \  J  K  '■  '■  ,  v  f  ■ A 

(l)  The  word  Ifrael.  This  word  might  abfolutely  fignify  in  the  Caldean 
and  Hebrew  language,  feejag  Cod;  but  another  ligaificatiofc  net  lets  confor¬ 
mable  to  the  Hebrew  roots,  caufed  this  name  to  be  given  to  Jacob.  See  Ge¬ 
nefis,  chap.  34.  v.  28.  Edrt. 

.  ( 2 )  4g*in/i  God.  That  is,  againft  the  angel  of  God,  the  angels  are  fome- 
nmes  called  God's  Elohim  in  Scripture.  The  angel  fays  to  Jacob  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  thou  haft  fought  againft  the  Elohim,  (againft  the  God? 

that  is  the  angels,)  and  againft  men,  and  thou  haft  remained  conque¬ 
ror,  Aut.  x 
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fame  things,  we  afked  ourfelves,  did  Jofephus  fay 
this,  or  did  Mr.  Voltaire  make  a  falfe  quotation  ? 

In  the  midft  of  doubt  we  read  over  feveral  time3 
his  anfwer  to  Appion,  without  finding  any  thing  in 
it,  fimilar  to  what  you  make  him  fay. 

Tired  of  fruitlefs  fearches  we  read  over  his  anti¬ 
quities,  and  we  found  in  them  precifely  the  contrary 
of  what  you  afcribe  to  him.  It  is  faid  there  (i)  ex- 
prefsly  that  after  thewreftle,  the  angel  ordered  Jacob 
to  affume  the  name  of  Ifrael ,  which  fignifies  in  He¬ 
brew,  wrejllmg  againft  the  angel  of  God  and  refifling 
him .  Such  credit,  fir,  mud  be  given  to  your  quo¬ 
tations,  even  when  repeated  in  three  or  four  places. 

Come  again  and  tell  us,  that  Ifrael  is  a  Galdean 
name,  that  Jofephus  affirms  it,  and  in  your  ironical 
ftyle,  that  probably  the  Ifraelites  did  not  learn  the 
Caldean  language  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
This  irony  we  think,  fir,  is  no  proof  of  the  goodnefs 
of  your  memory,  or  of  the  extent  of  your  knowledge 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Caldaick  tongues  . 

§  5*  Of  the  names  of  God  in  ufe  amongft  the  fews, 
Mijlakes  and  contradictions  of  the  illujlrious  writer  on 
this  fubjeCl.  Of  the  word  EL 

Nor  do  you  give  better  proofs  of  your  knowledge 
by  the  manner  in  which  you  fpeak  of  the  names  of 
God,  ufed  by  our  fathers.  You  fay, 

Text.  “  Thefe  puppies  of  Jews  are  of  fo  late 
“  a  date,  that  they  had  not  a  word  in  their  language 
“  even  to  fignify  God.”  (Philof.  DIO:.  Raifon  par 
alphabet,  Dialogues.) 

Comment.  Ehefe  puppies .  This  is  not  a  decent 
exprefiion,  fir,  and  you  ufe  it  often.  When  you 
beftow  it  on  worthy  members  of  literature  it  gives 
offence  ;  but  when  you  apply  it  to  a  whole  nation,  it 
only  excites  laughter. 

Are  offo  late  a  date .  The  Jews  never  pretended 
that  they  were  the  moft  ancient  people  in  the  world, 
fiich  a  pretention  would  contradict  ail  their  annals. 

V 

(i)  Exprcfsly .  See  his  Antiquities,  lib.  I.  ch.  20.  Aui, 
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They  bad  not  a  word  in  their  language ,  &c.  In  the 
firfl:  place,  fir,  permit  us  to  alk  you  what  was  the 
firfl:  Jewifh  language  ?  For  in  fhort  thefe  puppies  did 
not  arife  out  of  the  earth  ;  they  were  born  among 
fome  nations  more  ancient  than  themfelves ;  confc- 
quently  they  had  a  language.  Pray,  fir,  what  was 
this  ancient  language,  in  which  they  had  not  a  name 
for  God  ?  . 

Even  to  ftgnify  God .  This  is  new  if  not  whimfical. 
What !  fir,  when  Abraham  and  his  family  quitted 
their  native  country  by  God’s  command,  when  they 
removed  into  a  ftrange  land  for  the  fake  of  freely 
worfhipping  the  true  God,  Abraham  and  his  family 
had  not  a  word  in  their  language  to  fignify  God  ! 
Can  you  be  ferious  when  you  fay  this  ? 

Abraham  a  Caldean,  and  his  family  Caldeans  alfo, 
probably  fpoke  Caldean.  Now  the  Caldeans  at  leaf! 
mull  have  had  a  word  in  their  language  to  fignify 
God,  witnefs,  according  to  you,  Ifrael ,  feeing  Gody 
Babel,  city  of  God,  El ,  the  name  of  God.  For, 

Text.  66  This  name  (El)  was  original^  Caldean.” 

Comment.  And  can  we  conceive  that  xh$  father 
of  the  faithful,  who  was  a  Caldean,  did  not  know 
the  name  of  God  in  Caldean  ?  Do  you  perceive,  fir, 
how  fenfible,  judicious  and  conclirfive  all  this  is  ? 
Here  follows  fomething  not  lefs  fo  ; 

Text.  “  This  word  El,  fignified  God  among 
a  the  firfl;  Phenicians.  (Philof.  of  Hift.  article  Phe- 
“  nicians.)  The  Jews  took  from  the  Phenicians  all 
“  the  names  which  they  gave  to  God.”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Therefore  Abraham,  a  Caldean, 
with  his  Caldean  family,  came  into  Phenicia,  to  bor¬ 
row  a  Caldean  word.  Thefe  fine  things  are  coolly 
•  related  to  us  in  the  Melanges  de  Philofophie,  in  the 
Raifon  par  Alphabet,  which  might  better  be  called 
(i)  Abfurdity  par  Alphabet  ! 

3  P 

(l)  Abfurdity  par  Alphabet.  This  jell  is  not  to  our  taile  ;  we  think  that  our 
authors  indulged  themfelves  in  it,  only  becaufe  it  was  copied  from  fo  me  aL- 
Mr  Voltaire’s  wit.  Edit* 
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§  6.  Sequel  of  the  fame  fubjed.  Of  the  word  Ja- 

ho ,  or  Jehovah. 

The  Jews  never  pronounced  the  word  Jehovah 
but  with  the  profoundeft  refpefl:  ;  it  is  to  them  the 
holy  and  dreadful  name.  Chriftians  who  worfhip 
the  fame  God,  ought  never  to  pronounce  this  word 
irreverently.  Let  us  fee,  fir,  whether  you  fpeak  of 
it  with  truth  at  lead. 

Text.  a  The  Jews  were  obliged  to  borrow  the 
cc  name  of  Jehovah  or  Jaho  from  the  Syrians.’ y 
(Raifon  par  Alphabet,  Dialogues.) 

Comment.  This,  fir,  ought  to  be  proved  ;  until 
then  wc  may  doubt  of  it,  and  we  may  the  more  juft- 
ly  do  fo,  becaufe  you  fay  in  another  place. 

Text.  cc  They  borrowed  this  word  from  the 

Phenicians,  (the  word  Jehovah .”)  (Philof.  Dic¬ 
tionary.) 

Comment.  This  affertion  fomewhat  contradicts 
the  former,  and  you  give  no  better  proof  it ;  this  is 
depending  much  on  the  kindnefs  or  credulity  of 
your  readers. 

You  fhould  have  informed  them  at  Ieaft,  from 
which  of  thefe  two  nations,  the  jews  firft  borrowed 
this  word ;  and  why,  after  borrowing  it  from  one, 
they  borrowed  it  after  from  the  other.  W e  doubt 
not  but  you  could  fay  many  very  curious  things  on 
this  fubje  6t.  But  this  is  not  all,  you  add. 

Text.  cc  They  borrowed  this  word  from  the 
u  Egyptians,  as  the  truly  learned  believe.” 

Comment.  They  therefore  borrowed  it  from  the 
Syrians,  Egyptians  and  Phenicians ;  three  loans  in¬ 
head  of  one.  Indeed,  fir,  you  fay  too  much  to  be 
believed.  With  all  thefe  reafons  you  would  almoft 
perfuade  us,  that  this  word  is  of  Hebrew  extraftion. 

They  borrowed  this  ward  from  the  Egyptians ,  as  the 
truly  learned  believe.  The  indy  learned,  fir  !  You 
cannot  be  of  the  number,  for  you  fay  that  the  Jews 
borrowed  this  word  ( \)from  the  Phenicians  only.  And 


(l)  From  the  PLcnicians  only .  See  Philofophical  Dictionary.  Aut. 
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yet  you  are  of  this  number;  for  you  fay  alfo  that 
they  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians .  This  fhews  the 
advantage  of  contradi&ing  one’s  felf . 

We  do  not  pretend  however  to  deny  that  the 
word  Jehovah  was  known  by  the  Egyptians  ;  they 
certainly  knew  it  after  the  prodigies  which  they  law 
performed  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  But  did  they 
know  it  before  ?  You  give  no  proofs  of  this,  and  we 
think  that  a  contrary  conclufion  maybe  drawn  from 
the  words  of  Pharaoh,  u  Who  is  Jehovah  that  1 

{hould  obey  his  voice  and  let  lfrael  go  ?  I  know 
6C  not  Jehovah  and  I  will  not  let  lfrael  go.” 

Text.  “  The  word  Jaho  was  fo  common  in 

Egypt,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  ufes  it.”  (Philof. 
of  Hiltory.) 

Comment.  Diodorus  Siculus  may  have  ufed  it, 
altho’  it  was  not  common  in  the  Eaft,  and  it  may 
have  been  common  in  the  Eaft  in  the  time  of  Diodo¬ 
rus,  without  having  been  fo  in  the  time  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  Hebrews.  There  is  an  interval  of  more  than 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  years  between  Mofes  and 
Diodorus  Siculus ;  it  is  proper  not  to  lofe  fight  of 
thefe  periods. 

In  fliort,  fir,  if  the  word  jaho  was  common  in  the 
eaft  from  the  earlieft  times,  as  were  thofe,  according 
to  yourfelf,  (i)  E/,  Eloha ,  Elohim ,  Adonai ,  Baal ,  Be), 
this  is  an  additional  proof  of  what  we  have  already 
advanced,  that  in  thefe  early  ages  efpecially,  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  eaft  had  a  clofe  refemblance,  and  that 
they  were  no  more  than  dialefts  of  the  fame  language; 
fo  that  a  great  many  words  were  common  to  them 
all,  and  he  that  underftood  one  language  eafily  un¬ 
derftood  the  others;  juft  as  he  who  underftands 
Spanifh,  can  eafily  underftand  Italian,  and  he  that 
underftood  the  Greek  of  Athens,  might  eafily  under- 
ftand  the  Greek  of  Ionia. 

( V  ™ords  Mr.  Voltaire  obferves  that  the  word  £1  has  a  clofe 
relation  to  the  Arabian  word  Alla^  the  ohfervation  is  juft,  and  this  is  another 

proof  of  the  original  refqnbhnce  of  all  thefe  ancient  dialers  ©f  the  orienul 
language.  Aut . 
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I  §  7.  0/ the  names  of  Angels.-  Y.:* 

You  ftrive  hard,  fir,  to  perfuade  youf  readers^ 
that  the  Hebrews  knew  nothing  of  angels  ’till  after 
the  Babylonifh  captivity.  Various  reflexions  fcat- 
tered  in  your  Raifon  par  Alphabet  and  your  Philo- 
fophie  de  lTIiftoire  tend  to  eftablifh  this  point. 
You  fav, 

Text.  £c  In  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  that  is  in  Le¬ 
viticus  and  Deuteronomy,  there  is  not  the  leaf! 
mention  made  of  angels  ;  but  in  the  hiftories  of 
the  Jews  there  is  much  talk  of  them/*  (Philof. 
Did.  article  Angels.) 

Comment.  Altho’  no  mention  is  made  of  angels 
in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  yet  they  are  fpoken 
of  in  Exodus,  a  book  which  contains  a  great  part  of 
our  laws,  as  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  contain 
part  of  our  hiftory  ;  it  becomes  a  learned  Hebrean, 
fuch  as  you  are,  to  be  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
our  books  and  their  contents.  You  add,  at  leaft. 
Text.  cc  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jewifli  clan 
borrowed  the  names  which  the  Caldeans  gave  to 
angels,  when  the  Jewifli  nation  was  captive  in  Ba¬ 
bylon/’  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  It  is  well  known .  This  is  the  afler- 
tion,  now  let  us  fee  the  proof. 

Text.  Thefe  words  Raphael,  Gabriel,  &c. 
“  are  Caldean.  The  Jews  did  not  know  them  un- 
;  til  the  captivity  ;  for  before  the  hiftory  of  Tobias 
we  cannot  lind  the  name  of  any  angel,  either  in 
u  the  Pentateuch  or  in  any  Hebrew  book.”  (Philof. 
of  Hift.  article  Angels.) 

Sathan  is  found  in  Job,  but  who  is  fo  little 
cc  verfed  in  antiquity  as  not  to  know  that  the  word 
c£  Sathan  is  Caldean  ■?*”  (Ibidem.) 

Comment.  Thefe  zvords  Raphael ,  &c.  are  Calde¬ 
an.  We  might  ftop  you  here,  fir,  and  maintain 
that  thefe  words  are  as  much  Hebrew  as  Caldean, 
and  that  as  they  are  derived  from  the  fame  language, 
which  is  the  common  parent  of  the  Hebrew  and  Cal- 
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dean  dialers,  they  belong  no  more  to  one  of  thefc 
diale&s  than  to  the  other. 

But  even  fuppofe  thefe  words  were  rather  Cal- 
dean  than  Hebrew,  would  it  follow  from  thence  that 
the  Jews  could  not  know  them  until  the  Babylonifh 
captivity  ?  We  have  already  {hewn  the  contrary. 

Before  the  hijlory  of  Tobias ,  we  cannot  fndthe  name 
of  any  angel ,  either  in  the  Pentateuch ,  &c.  There¬ 
fore  thefe  words  are  not  Hebrew,  therefore  the  He¬ 
brews  did  not  know  them  until  the  captivity.  You 
always  fuppofe,  fir,  that  all  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  muflbe  found  in  the  books  prior  to  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  that  the  Hebrews  knew  no  more  but  what 
is  found  in  them. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  word  Sathan  ;  it  is 
as  much  an  Hebrew  as  a  Caldean  word,  at  lead  if 
you  will  believe  a  man  (i)  fomewhat  verfed  in  anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  altho’  this  word  were  Caldaick,  your 
conclufion  would  not  necelfarily  follow,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Book  of  Job  was  an  Arabian.  But  let 
us  now  lay  afide  the  book  ot  Job;  we  may  perhaps 
hereafter  have  occafion  to  fay  fomething  to  you  con¬ 
cerning  it. 

§.8.  Of fome  other  Hebrew  and  Phenician  words 

&c. 

You  have  ventured,  fir,  to  tranflate  fome  Hebrew 
and  Phenician  words  ;  and  you  have  not  always  done 
it  with  fuch  exactnefs  as  might  be  expecled  from  a 
man  of  your  knowledge  in  the  oriental  languages. 

Text.  “  Kiriath  Sepher  fignifies  the  country  of 
“  Archives,  Muth  or  Mothy  matter  ;  Cclpi  Jaho,  the 
“  fpirit  of  God,  the  wind  of  God,  or  rather*  the 
“  mouth  of  God,  &c.  (Philof.  of  Hiftory.) 

Cqmment.  Kiriath  Sepher  does  not  iignify  the 
country  of  Archives,  but  the  city  of  Books.  Out  of 
a  city  you  forma  country.  This  is  allowing  too 
great  meafure.  Muth  or  Moth ,  fir,  does  not  Iignify 

(i)  Somewhat  verfed  in  antiquity.  The  learned  Mr.  Michaelis.  See  hi 
Notes  on  the  celebrated  biihop  Louth’s  Treat ife  dt  faerd  Puf,  Helraorur^ 
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matter  but  death  ;  it  is  MW'  that  fignifes-  matter, 
Such  a  difference  do  the  letters  t  or  th  make  in 
words. 

Colpi  Jafctiy  the  fplritj  the  'windy  or  rather  the  mouth 
of  God.  You  heii tate,  fir,  you  are  doubtful  of  the 
fignification,  and  in  the  midft  of  your  confufion  you 
determine  ill.  Col,  is  the  voice,  Pi,  the  mouth,  Ja - 
ho,  God,  Colpi  Jaho ,  the  word  of  the  mouth  of  God. 
See  Bochart.  -  .  : 

(1)  Some  learned  chriftians  have  already  pointed 
out  thefe  little  mifiakes,  they  have  concluded,  one 
of  them,  that  you  fhould  not  decide  with  fuch  au¬ 
thority  with  refpect  to  the  oriental  languages  m7  ano¬ 
ther,  that  you  have  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge  of 
them  ;  another  ftill  ....  But  why  fhould  we  be  re¬ 
peating  to  you  critieifms  which  have  greatly  incenf- 
ed  you  ?  Let  us  be  fatisfied  with  praying  you  to  cor¬ 
rect  thefe  final!  inadvertencies,  from  which  we  are 
forry  to  lee  that  fuch  difagreeable  confequences  have 
been  drawn.  Our  poor  endeavours  have  this  only 
for  their  objeCt. 

Sir,  when  a  man  attempts  to  make  a  general  re¬ 
volution  in  the  minds  of  men,  he  fhould  have,  if  not 
the  gift  of  tongues ,  yet  a  decent  knowledge  of  them. 

SEVENTEENTH  EXTRACT. 

Sequel  of  faiences  and  arts.  Oflogick*  Of  certain  ar¬ 
guments  of  Mr.  Voltaire . 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  write  in  an  eafy,  pleafing  man¬ 
ner,  there  muff  be  found  reafoning  befides.  With¬ 
out  this  the  mod  brilliant  ftyle  will  only  dazzle  the 
writer,  and  deceive  the  reader. 

We  are  far  from  thinking,  fir,  that  you  have  neg¬ 
lected  this  part  fo  neceffary  to  a  good  writer.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  fully  perfuaded  that  you  poffefs 
it  in  an  eminent  degree  ,  but  if  we  are  not  mifta- 

(1)  S owe  learned  Chrijliavs .  See  Deience  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  1  efta- 
ment,  Supplement  to  the  Philofophy  of  Hiltory,  Refutation  of  certain  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Fhilofophical  Dictionary,  &c. 
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ken,  you  fomctimes  foar  fo  high  above  the  common 
rules  of  logic,  that  the  generality  of  readers  can 
hardly  perceive  the  whole  ftrength  of  your  argu- 
merits.  Of  this  we  have  given  feveral  inftances  ;  we 
{hall  now  produce  a  few  more  fele&ed  by  chance, 
juft  as  they  fell  in  our  way. 

§  1.  Of  the  Jewifh  writings. 

We  believe  that  our  facred  writings  have  been  in- 
fpired.  All  feds  of  Chriftians  look  upon  them  in 
the  fame  light.  Let  us  fee  how  you  reafon  in  confe- 
qiience  of  this. 

Text.  “  You  muft  know  that  all  the  writings 

Q 

“  of  the  Jewifh  nation  were  neceflary  to  the  world, 
‘‘  for  how  could  God  infpire  ufelel's  writings  ?  And 
“  if  thefe  waitings  were  neceflary,  how  comes  it 
“  that  any  of  then;  were  loft  or  corrupted  ?”  (Let. 
ter  of  a  Quaker.) 

Comment.  Probably,  fir,  you  thought  this  an  ex¬ 
cellent  argument  ;  but  perhaps  fome  readers  will 
think  other  wife.  Weconfefs  it,  we  are  of  the  num¬ 
ber. 

I  ft,  We  did  not  know  that  any  one  is  obliged  to 
think,  that  all  the  writings  of  the  Jewifh  nation  were 
neceflary  to  the  world  ;  nobody  ever  faid  or  thought 
it  before  you.  How  ufeful  it  is  to  read  you  ! 

?dly,  Muft  writings  be  neceflary  to  the  world 
to  make  God  infpire  them?  May  he  not  infpire 
fuch  as  may  be  ufeful  at  certain  times  and  to  cer¬ 
tain  perfons  ?  And  could  you  prove,  that  the  loft 
writings  of  the  Jewifh  nation  have  not  been  ufeful  in 
the  times,  and  to  the  perfons  for  whom  they  were 
written  ? 

3dly,  It  appears  too,  that  there  is  fome  difference 
between  being  ufeful  and  being  neceflary,  between  be- 
ing  ufeful  to  fome  perfons,  and  being  neceflary  to 
the  world  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  he 

who  confounds  thefe  terms  does  not  reafon  very  iuft- 
ly,  '  J 

Laftly,  Some  people  will  think  that  you  ourdit  to 
ha\e  named  thofe  facred  books  of  the  lews,  which 
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you  fuppofe  to  have  been  corrupted  j  for  wg  know 
none  of  them  that  have  been  corrupted  in  any  im¬ 
portant  and  effential  point.  Perhaps  you  do  not  take 
this  word  in  the  common  acceptation.  If  this  be  the 
cafe,  you  thould  inform  your  readers  of  it  in  the  new 
edition.  * 

§  2.  Of  certain  refur  reel  ions. 

Our  facred  writings  fpeak  of  fome  particular  re¬ 
fur  reftions,  operated  by  our  prophets ;  we  read  of 
fuch  too  in  your  facred  writings ;  but  all  thefe  fads, 
fir,  appear  very  improbable  to  you  ;  you  think  you 
can  demonflrate  the  impoffibility  of  them  yourfelf, 
and  in  order  to  do  it  you  thus  reafon.  ' 

Text.  “  To  make  a  dead  man  rife  again,  at  the 
$£  end  of  fome  days,  it  is  neceflary  that  all  the  inl- 
“  perceptible  parts  of  his  body,  which  had  been  ex- 
“  haled  in  the  air,  and  which  the  winds  had  carried 
£C  oft,  fhould  return  to  their  proper  places  ;  that  the 
“  worms,  birds,  and  animals  that  have  fed  on  the 
“  corpfe  fhould  reftore  each  what  it  took  fiway. 

“  The  worms  which  have  fattened  on  the  entrails  of 
<s  this  man  have  been  eaten  by  fwallows,  thefe  fwal- 
“  lows  have  been  devouredty  other  birds,  and  thefe 
“  again  by  hawks,  thefe  hawks  again  by  vultures  ; 

“  each  of  thefe  muft  reftore  precifely  what  belonged 
“  to  the  dead  man,  otherwife  he  cannot  be  the  fame 
“  perfon.” 

Comment.  What  rapidity  of  imagination,  fir  ! 
In  the  fpace  of  fome  days,  that  is  at  moft  of  two  or 
three,  you  fee  a  man  dead,  and  the  worms  grown 
fat  on  his  entrails,  and  thefe  worms  eaten  by  fwal¬ 
lows.  This  is  very  fudden,  but  this  is  not  all ;  you 
fee  again  thefe  fwallows  devoured  by  other  birds, 
thefe  again  by  hawks,  and  thefe  again  by  vultures  ; 
all  this  in  fo  fhort  a  time!  Truly,  this  is  going  on  at 
a  great  rate,  the  ordinary  procefs  of  nature  is  more 
flow. 

However,  as  there  is  nothing  utterly  impoflible  in 
thefe  fuppofitions,  we  fee  no  inconvenience  in  grant¬ 
ing  them  to  vou. 

O  * 
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But,  fir,  is  it  abfolutdy  neceflary,  in  order  that 
this  man  fhould  rife  again  and  be  the  fame  perfon, 
that  all  the  imperceptible  parts  of  his  body,  which 
had  been  exhaled  in  the  air,  fhould  come  each  into 
its  own  place,  and  that  all  the  animals,  fed  with  this 
fubflance,  fhould  reftore  to  it  exa&ly  what  belonged 
to  it  ?  Does  a  man  ceafe  to  be  the  fame  perfon  as  foon 
as  he  lofes  any  of  thofe  imperceptible  parts  which  he 
had  before  ?  We  think  that  one  might  lofe  fome  ve¬ 
ry  perceptible  parts  of  the  body,  without  ceafing  to 
be  the  fame  perfon.  Suppofe  an  officer  lofes  an  arm 
ora  leg  in  battle  by  a  cannon-ball ;  and  let  this  leg 
or  arm  be  devoured  by  ravenous  beads,  which  in 
their  turn  fhall  be  devoured  by  others,  does  this  offi¬ 
cer  ceafe  to  be  the  fame  man  becaufe  he  wants  a  leg 
or  an  arm  ?  And  when  the  king  rewards  him  for  his 
bravery,  does  he  beftow  the  crofs  of  Saint  Lewis  on 
another  perfon  ? 

Let  us  fuppofe  (which  Gob  forbid,  as  we  fTncerely 
love  you)  that  the  reading  of  fome  bad  piece  of  criti- 
cifm,  ours  for  inftance,  ihould  throw  you  into  a  fe¬ 
ver,  and  that  in  confequence  of  this  you  fhould  lofe 
fome  ounces  of  blood  ;  would  vou  on  this  account 
no  longer  be  Mr.  Voltaire  ?  And  fuppofe  your  blood 
was  caft  into  fome  place  where  it  was  eaten  by  worms, 
then  thefe  worms  were  confumed  by  fwallows,  thefe 
again  by  other  birds,  and  thefe  again  by  hawks,  and 
thefe  again  by  vultures  ;  would  it  be  necefiary  in  or¬ 
der  to  your  being  the  fame  perfon,  that  all  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  fhould  reftore  to  you  precifely  whatever  be¬ 
longed  to  you  ?  Are  you  fo  great  a  philofopher,  and 
yet  ignorant  of  this,  that  what  belongs  to  you  is  not 
effentially  yourfelf  ? 

But  let  us  not  dwell  on  fuch  difmal  fuppofitions. 
You  perfpire,  we  fuppofe  ;  the  imperceptible  parts 
of  your  body  are  continually  exhaled  in  the  air  ;  by 
this  perfpiration  you  may  probably  lofe  this  day  a- 
bout  two  pounds  of  thefe  imperceptible  parts.  And 
when  you  get  up  to-morrow  morning,  fhall  you  no 
lo  iger  be  Mr.  Voltaire  ? 

3  0. 
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rI  herefore  this  triumphant  argument  againfi  the 
poffibility  of  refurredlions,  is  not  very  found  ;  and 
when  you  formed  it,  you  had  not  the  principles  of 
metaphyficks  on  the  identity  of  perfons,  prefent  in 
your  mind.  •  -  fil 

§  3-  *he  undcrftanding  of  beajls  proved  by  tins  ex-' 
prejjion ,  Their  blood  (hall  be  upon  them. 

Text.  64  It  is  faid  in  Leviticus,  that  if  a  woman 
lies  with  a  beafi,  fhe  {hall  be  killed  with  the  bead, 
and  their  blood  fit  all  be  upon  them.  This  expref- 
fion,  their  blood  fir  all  be  upon  them ,  fliews  evidently 
that  beads  were  then  luppofed  to  have  fome  un¬ 
der  {landing.^  (Treatife  of  Toleration.) 
Comment.  Some  people  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
mere  is  one  word  too  much  here,  the  word,  evidently . 
And  indeed,  is  it  not  proftituting  it,  to  apply  it  to 
fuch  an  argument  as  this  ?  What  a  didance,  fir,  be¬ 
tween  the  premifes  and  the  conclufion  which  you 
draw  !  You  clear,  with  one  leap,  the  interval  that 
leparates  them  ;  but  all  your  readers  will  not  be  able 
to  perceive  that  connexion  which  you  fee  between 
them  ;  we  think  at  lead  that  it  will  not  appear  evi¬ 
dent  to  them.  This  word,  fir,  diould  not  belavidied  j 
you  make  too  frequent  ufe  of  it. 

^  4.  An  extraordinary  method  of  proving  that  they 
wrote  only  upon  Jlone  in  the  time  of  Mofes . 

You  have  abfolutely  fettled  it,  fir,  that  in  the 
time  of  our  legiflator  they  wrote  only  on  done. 
The  falfehood  and  folly  of  this  opinion  do  not  dop 
you  ;  you  are  fo  drongly  attached  to  it  that  nothing 
can  undeceive  you  ;  you  even  think  that  you  can 
make  your  readers  believe  it,  and  in  order  to  prove 
it,  you  fay, 

Text.  44  It  is  fo  true  that  they  wrote  only  on 
44  done  then,  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jodiua 
44  lays,  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  on  an  altar 
44  of  unhewed  Hones  covered  with  mortar.  Pro¬ 
bably  Jodiua  did  not  intend  that  this  book  fhould 
lad  long.”  (Caloyer.) 
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c):M  ^  Jlrimg,  ,  u  # ' 

Comment.  Here  is  falfe  rcafoning,  and  a  fill/ 
joke,  fir. 

Fqlfo-  rzafon'wg,  for  do  you  not  perceive  that  it  a- 
mounts  to  this  ?  It  is  faying  this  plainly,  Jofhua 
wrote  upon  mortar,  therefore  at  that  time  they  wrote 
only  on  hone  ;  or  Jofhua  wrote  Deuteronomy  on 
Hone,  therefore  he  did  not  intend  that  this  book 
fhould  lad  long. 

Silly  joke  ;  for  if  there  is  any  humour  in  it,  it  is 
only  on  luppofition  that  Jofhua  did  write  on  morrar, 
and  that  this  mortar  was  of  the  fame  nature  as  ours. 


But  if  this  mortar  was  a  kind  of  ffucco,  capable  of 
refilling  the  injuries  of  weather,  efpecially  in  fuch 
a  climate  as  that  of  Palefline,  which  many  learned 
men  have  thought  ;  or  if  this  mortar  feryed  onl  y 
to  cement  the  Itones  on  which  Jofhua  wrote,  as  o- 

tners  iuppofe  with  good  reafon,  what  becomes  of 
your  joke  ! 

Certainly,  fir,  when  a  man  reafons  and  Jeffs  in 
this  manner,  he  mud  have  a  great  fund  of  wit  to 
procure  himfelf  readers.  * 

,  §•  1  •  O/AW,  the  founder  of  Ninive. 

You  have  another  very  extraordinary  way  of  rea- 
foning,  fir  ;  you  conclude  from  the  termination  of  a 
man  s  name  whether  he  ever  exifted  or  not. 


Text.  “  There  never  was  a  Ninus,  founder  of 
“  Ninvah,  called  by  us  Ninive,  no  more  than  a  Be- 
lus  founder  of  Babylon  ;  no  Afiatick  prince  ever 
“  had  a  name  in  m.”  r  (Philof.  Dictionary.) 

Comment.  Ninvah  called  by  us  Ninive ,  is  cer¬ 
tainly^  a  noble  ftroke  of  erudition*  But  what  (had 
we  think  of  this  argument  ;  No  Afiatick  prince  ever 
had  a  name  in  us.  therefore  there  was  no  fuch 


a 


p  erf  on  as  Ninus ,  the  founder  of  Ninive  !  Is  not  this 
juft  as  if  a  man  affirmed  that  there  never  was  fuch  a 
p^rfon  as  Pompey,  becaufe  no  Roman  general  ever 
had  a  name  ending  fir  y  ?  This  might  be  anfwered 
by  faying,  that  there  never  was  a  Pompey  at  Romo, 
taut  that  there  lived  at  Rome  a  perfon  called  Pompei* 

the  Englilh  call  Pompey.  Does  this 


change  of  termination  prevent  the  exigence  of  that 
Roman  ?  n- ;  ?  adJ  Jt  It  .  tNofl  oiqtf  gin 

This  kind  of  argument  is  fo  pleafing  to  you,  you 
find  it  fo  convincing,  that  you  ufe  it  with  the  greateft 
confidence  in  various  parts  of  your  works. 

By  this  you  endeavour  to  invalidate  what  Jofephus 
the  hiftorian  relates,  that  Alexander  was  received  by 
the  Jewilh  high-pried. 

Text.  “  Alexander  was  received  by  the- high* 
“  pried  Jaddus,  that  is  fuppcfing  there  ever  exided 
“  a  Jewifh  pried  called  Jaddus.”  (Philof.  of  Hid.) 

Comment.  This  Jewilh  pried  was  not  called 
Jaddus,  but  Joador  Joiada.  But  does  it  follow  that 
the  high-pried  did  not  receive  Alexander,  and  that 
Jofephus  is  a  lyar,  becaufe  this  high  pried  Joad  or 
joiada  is  called  Jaddus  in  French  and  Jaddous  in 
Greek  ?  This  is  an  uncommon  way  of  reafoning. 

§  6.  Tower  of  Babel.  - 

Text.  *£  Almod  all  the  commentators'  think 
“  themfelves  obliged  to  fuppofe,  that  the  famous 
6C  tower  built  at  Babylon,  to  obferve  the  heavenly 
bodies,  was  a  fragment  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
which  men  wanted  to  raife  up  to  heaven.  It  is 
«<  not  well  known  what  commentators  mean  by  hea- 
<«  ven  ;  is  it  the  moon  ?  Is  it  the  planet  Venus  ?  All 
4e  this  is  very  far  from  us.” 

Comment.  Perhaps,  fir,  you  may  fay,  that  this 
is  rather  a  joke  than  a  piece  of  reafoning.  But 
what  a  wretched  joke,  and  how  ill  placed  I  Do  you 
not  know  that  to  raife  up  to  heaven  means  only  to 
raife  very  high  ?  It  is  a  common  expreilion  in  all 
languages,  even  in  yours.  We  fay  every  day,  to 
raife  a  building  up  to  heaven,  mountains  which  raife 
their  heads  (i)  to  heaven.  If  any  little  critick 

X  •  .  t  k  <*  -j>>  •  '•  ■■  ■  Sh/  V**  )  4-  -d  &  4 

(i)  Thefe  words  recal  to  our  minds  the  following  verfes  of  a  great  poet, 

J'ai  vu  V  Imp'tc  adore  fur  la  terre ;  '  . 

Fared  au  chdre ,  il  portoit  cam  les  cieux 
Son  front  audacitux  ;  M 

Jlfembloit  a  fon  gre  gounjerner  le  tanner e 
ravioli  aux  pieds  fes  cnnemis  vaincut 
yen' ai Jail  qm pajfer,  il n  et (/if  deja  plus* 
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J  —  v  *  ^  ; 

feehiW-afl^-  what  do  you  mean  by  heaven  ?  By  raif- 
ing  up  to  heaven  ?  Is  it  the  planet  Venus?  All  this 
is  very,  far  from  us  ;  this  would  make  us  laugh  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  at  whom,  and  for  what  ? 

§  7*  Of  the  word  Babel. 

,  Your  reafoning  is  as  bad  with  regard  to  the  word 
Babel.  This  word  puzzles  you.. 

Text.  “  I  know  not  why  it  is  faid  in  Genefis, 

«  that  Babel  fignifies  confufion.”  (Philof.  Diction.) 

Comment.  We  are  amazed  at  your  doubt,  fir. 
Since  you  underftand  the  Caldean  language,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  all  your  works,  you  might  guefs  that  Ba¬ 
bel,  by  an  abbreviation,  of  which  there  are  many  ex¬ 
amples  in  all  languages,  comes  from  Balbcl ,  a  Cal¬ 
dean  word,  which  they  fay  fignifies  confufion. 

To  this  you  prefer  another  derivation;  you  de¬ 
rive  Babel  from  the  words  Ba  and  Bel.  You  fay, 
Text.  “  Ba  fignifies  father  in  the  oriental 
:  “  tongues,  and  Bel  fignifies  God,  Babel  fignifies  the 
“  city  of  God.f’v.nqj/j  , 

Co  mment.  Ba  fignifies.  father,  Bql  fignifies  God, 
therefore  Babel  fignifies  the  city  of  God  ;  this,  fir,  is 
,*  the  general  ftrain  of  your  logic k.  We  think  your 
proper  conclufion  fhould  have  been,  therefore  Ba¬ 
bel  fignifies  father  God  or  father  Bel.  Thus  your 
derivation  is  neither  very  clear  nor  very,  agreeable  to 
reafon. 

§8,0/  the  Pythoniffa ,  and  of  the  word  Python. 
Text.  u  The  Pythoniffa  of  Endor,  which  raifed 
iC  the  (hade  of  Samuel,  is  well  known.  Certainly 
“  however  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  this  Greek 
**2  word  Python  was  known  by  the  Jews  in  the  time 
fc  |pf  Saul ;  many  learned  men  have  concluded  from 
hence,  that  this  account  was  not  written  Till  af- 
<c  ter  the  Jews  had  fome  acquaintance  with  the 
^•  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alexander.”  (Philof. 
of  Hiftory. 

Thefe  are  certainly  good  verfes,  altho’  they  arc  imitations  of  the  Hebrew. 
Dees  Mr  Voltaire  deem  thefe  words  unintelligible,  il  pnrtolt  dans  Us  deux 
fan  front  audadeuK?  And  would  he  venture  to  alt  Racine  the  rpidlion  about 
the  moon  and  the  planet  Venus, 
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Comment.  ( i )  The  word  Python  which  is  Greek, 
and  Greek  of  late  date,  which,  fo  far  from  beiim 
found  m  the  Hebrew  text,  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Greek  feptuagint  verfion,  which  in  fhort  cannot  be 
ieen  any  where  but  in  the  Vulgate  ;  this  word  was 
known  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Saul!  Surely  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  wonderful !  But  who  told  you, 
iii,  that  they  knew  this  word,  and  what  could  put 
f uch  an  extraordinary  thing  in  your  head  ? 

Many  learned  men  have  concluded  from  hence ,  &c. 
What,  becaufe  the  word  Python,  of  Greek  origin,  is 
found  in  the  Vulgate,  therefore  thefe  learned  men 
conclude,  that  the  Hebrew  text,  in  which  it  is  not  to 
be  found,  was  not  written  until  after  the  Jews  had 
fome  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks,  after  Alexan¬ 
der’s  time.  Thefe  are  excellent  logicians,  fir,  ad- 
mirable  rea.foners  !  You  repeat  the  fame  argument 
in  the  Treatife  on  Toleration. 

Text.  “  It  may  be  obferved  again,  that  it  is  ve- 
“  ry  extraordinary  that  the  word  Python  is  found 
“  bi  Deuteronomy,  a  long  time  before  this  Greek 
word  could  be  known  by  the  Hebrews  ;  and  a- 
“  grceably  to  this  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.” 

Comment.  What  do  you  mean  here,  fir? 
What !  It  is  extraordinary,  and  very  extraordinary, 
that  a  Greek  word,  which  could  not  be  known  by  the 
Hebrews,  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  1  It  is  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  this  Greek  word,  which  became  Latin 
by  common  ufe,  is  found  in  a  Latin  tranilation  1  No, 

(i)  The  'word  Python  which  is  Greek.  The  Hebrew  word  which  anfwers  to 
python  is  Ob,  the  Greek  word  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the 
G  reek  church,  is  EngjJlrimidhos .  See  Supplement. 

The  Engajirimuthoi  or  ventriloqui  were  a  kind  of  wizards,  who  pretended 
to  toretel  future  events  in  a  low  voice  which  feemed  to  proceed  from  their 
bellies  or  from  under  the  earth  ;  many  people  have  denied  the  poffibility  of 
thus  fpeaking,  but  fome  of  the  learned  among  the  moderns,  Eugubinus,  Cce- 
lius  Rhodoginus,  deader,  &c.  attefl  that  they  have  fcen  men  and  women 
engajirimuthoi }  and  that  thefe  perfons  could  anfwer  fuch  queftionsas  were  put 
to  them  exactly  with  their  bellies  ;  there  have  been  recent  inftaiKes  of  this 
too  ;  tht  author  of  the  Di&ionaire  de  Trevoux,  (article  ventriloque,)  lays 
that  he  knew  an  officer  who  fpoke  with  his  belly,  and  who  for  fport  ufed  to 
lam  his  comrades  by  this  pra&icc.  Edit , 


fir,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  all  this,  but  the 
extraordinary  manner  of  reafoning. 

If  we,  poor  ignorant  people,  had  reafoned  thus, 
how  you  would  have  handled  us !  Happily  for  us 
our  logick  goes  ftep  by  ftep  ;  it  has  not  that  rapid 
and  tranfcendant  progrefs  which  yours  has. 

You  fay  foincwhere,  that  poor  Roufleau  never 
made  a  good  fyllogifm.  It  is  certain  that  (i)  the 
citizen  of  that  little  commonwealth  which  borders  on 
your  domain ,  has  not  always  reafoned  juftly.  But 
confider,  fir,  whether  you  reafon  better  than  him, 
and  whether  you  could  venture  to  meet  him  fyllo- 
giftically.  You  ihew  contempt  for  his  logick,  and 
indeed  he  cannot  fet  much  value  upon  yours. 

Behold  thefe  great  teachers  of  men  !  What  an 
excellent  fcholar  will  he  become,  who  takes  thefe 
new  doctors  for  preceptors,  who  are  charging  one 
another  with  never  having  known  the  principles  ot 
true  reafoning  ! 

eighteenth  extract. 

Of  certain  fciences  and  arts .  Sequel.  Of  the  art  of 
cafling  metals.  Examination  of  an  article  taken  out 
of  les  Queftions  fur  EEncyclopedie. 

It  feems  then,  fir,  that  you  have  done  us  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  reading  ;  and  whilfl  you  obferve  a  deep 
and  lullen  filence  with  regard  to  lo  many  other 
works  of  the  learned,  in  which  Chriftians  of  all  fefts, 
Quakers,  Proteilants,  Roman  Catholicks,  See.  have, 
perhaps  in  a  ftronger  manner  than  we  have  done, 
attacked  your  prejudices  and  your  errors,  you  vouch- 
fafe  to  anfvver  us. 

It  is  not  becaufe  our  letters  have  appeared  to  you 
more  flrongly  and  folidly  written,  or  that  we  treat 
in  them  of  more  important  fubjects,  or  that  we  pre- 
fent  them  in  a  more  engaging  manner  ;  no,  fir,  you 

°J  that  little  commoniocaltby  By  this  pcriphrafis.  Mr,  Voltaire 

denotes  the  commonwealth  of  Geneva* 
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have  not  fo  favourable  an  idea  *of  our  feeble  effays  ; 
and  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of 

them. 

But  a  parcel  of  poor  wretched  Jews,  ftrangers, 
who  fcarcely  underhand  your  language,  have  ap¬ 
peared  lefs  dangerous  adveriaries.  Such  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  philofophical  generofity  !  It  fpares  the  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  and  attacks  the  weak  one  who  is 
likely  to  yield  an  eafy  triumph. 

We  feel  our  inferiority,  fir.  A  flrong  party, 
powerful  proteftors,  a  brilliant  and  merited  reputa¬ 
tion,  extent  of  knowledge,  graces  of  ftyle,  &c.  all 
thefe  advantages  are  on  your  fide,  but  truth  is  on 
our’s  ;  in  her  company,  there  is  always  ftrength, 
let  the  adverfary  be  every  fo  powerful.  With  the 
confidence  therefore  which  truth  infpires,  we  fhali 
now  attempt  to  examine  the  anfwer  you  have  ho¬ 
noured  us  with. 

§  i.  Obfervations  on  the  title  of  Mr .  Voltaire's 
anfwer  to  two  of  our  letters . 

No  doubt  you  intended  that  your  anfwer  fhould 
abound  in  wit  ;  for  the  very  title  of  it  is  witty. 

Text.  “  Cafting.  The  art  of  calling  confider- 
«  able  figures  of  gold  or  brafs  ;  anfwer  to  a  man 
“  who  is  of  another  calling.”  (Queftions  fur  1  En¬ 
cyclopedic,  Art.  Fonte.) 

Comment.  This  title,  fir,  abounds  in  wit,  we 
allow  it ;  but  would  it  not  have  been  more  ingenious 
and  more  true  too,  to  have  faid,  the  art  of  cajling 
confiderable  figures  of  about  three  feet .  Anfwer  to  a 
■man  who  is  of  another  calling  ;  by  a  man  who  is  of 
that  calling. 

Thefe  expreffions,  confiderable  figures  of  about  three 
feet ,  would  make  a  lovely  contrail:,  and  would  fur- 
prize  the  reader  agreeably.  And  nothing  can  be  truer 
than  thefe  other  words,  by  a  man  who  is  of  that  call¬ 
ing  ;  for  certainly  you  are  of  it,  fir,  we  fee  it  at 

once. 

§  e.  A  little  fi  rat  agent  of  the  learned  foun¬ 
der. 
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\  V 

But  fmce  you  are  of  that  calling,  fir,  fince  you 
are  fuch  a  perfedl  mafter  of  the  art  of  cafting  me¬ 
tals,  why  have  you  recourfe  to  thefe  little  ftrata- 
gems  which  unfair  difputants  deal  in?  You  begin 
by  changing  the  hate  of  the  queftion. 

Text.  The  queftion  b  whether,  without 
u  the  help  of  a  miracle,  a  figure  of  gold  could  be 
“  call  in  one  night.” 

Comment.  This  is  not  at  all  the  queftion, 
fir  ;  neither  Exodus  relates  it,  nor  have  we  ever 
afferted  that  Aaron  call  the  golden-calf  in  one  night; 
confequently  thisjjis  a  falfe  exposition,  and  a  little  ftra- 
tagem. 

In  that  part  of  your  works  which  we  were  confut¬ 
ing,  you  fpoke  of  one  day,  and  in  youranfwer,  you 
fpeak  of  one  night.  What  advantage  have  you,  fir, 
in  changing  the  day  into  night  ?  Your  affertion  will 
not  by  this  become  more  true  ;  we  have  denied  it, 
and  we  deny  it  again. 

Yes,  fir,  (you  oblige  us  to  affume  a  ftyle  that 
may  be  difpleafing  to  you.  )  Yes,  it  is  falfe,  very 
falfe,  abfolutely  falfe,  that  Exodus  or  any  other  book 
of  lcripture  fays,  that  Aaron  Spent  but  one  day  or 
one  night  in  cafting  the  golden  calf,  nor  have  we  in 
any  place  afferted  it. 

You  affirmed  this  point  without  giving  proofs  ; 
-you  anfwer  us  without  producing  any  ;  you  can  ne¬ 
ver  produce  any  ;  we  would  defy  you  to  do  it,  if  it 
was  decent  to  defy  a  man  whom  we  refpetf. 

§  3.  Another  little  ft  rat  age  m . 

You  are  not  fatisfied  with  changing  the  ftate  of 
the  queftion;  you  bring  on  another  little  ftratagem. 

You  make  us  fay  juft  the  contrary  of  what  we  have 
faid. 

Text.  “  It  has  been  afferted,  that  nothing  is 

eafier  than  to  caft  a  ftatue  in  three  days,  which 

might  eafily  be  feenby  two  or  three  millions  of 
fouls.” 

Comment.  You  mean  probably,  fir,  by  two 
or  three  millions  at  once ,  for  the  fmalleft  ft.itue 
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pve- 


might  be  feen  by  two  or  three  millions 

fyl  TUO  If  dnilb- 

But  where  have  you  found  that  our  letter  fpeaks, 

cf  a  ftatue  that  might  be  eafily  feen  by  two  or  three 
millions  of  iouls  at  once  ?  Produce  the  piace,  fir, 
or  confefs  that  you  knowingly  charge  us  with  an  ab- 
furdity  of  which  we  have  not  been  guilty. 

A  ftatue,  which  might  eafily  be  feen  by  two  or  three 
millions  of  fouls  at  a  time,  mull  neceffarily  be  a 
large  ftatue.  Now,  fo  far  from  ever  having  faid  or 
thought  that  the  golden  calf  was  a  large  ftatue,  we 
told  you  that  one  of  your  miftakes  was  your  re- 
prefenting  it  to  yourlelf  like  the  groupe  in  the  Place 
des  Vidoires,  or  the  Laoceon  at  Marly.  We  obferved 
to  you,  that  it  was  made  to  be  carried  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  that  a  portable  ftatue  cannot  be  a 
large  one.  therefore  you  make  us  fay  juft  the  con¬ 
trary  of  what  we  have  faid.  A  noble  and  liberal 
way  of  defence  indeed  !  This  is  a  new  and  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  that  love  of  truth  which  guides  your 

pen  !  • 

§  4.  Falfe  things  laid  to  our  charge  by  him. 

You  go  on  with  the  fame  candour,  and  fay, 
Text.  “  They  have  wrote  againlt  us  aiid 
again  ft  all  ancient  and  modern  fculptors,  for  want 
of  having  confulted  tne  work-houfes.  The  autho¬ 
rs  rity  of  commentators  is  put  in  oppofition  to  that 
“  of  artifts.  Arts  are  not  to  be  treated  of  in  this 


Comment.  They  have  wrote  again/I  us,  &c. 
Wrote  againft  you  and  againft  all  the  fculptors,  fir. 
God  forbid  !  we  never  had  fuch  a  thought.  We 
have  two  much  refped  for  you,  and  efteem  for 

We  allow  that  thro’  zeal  for  your  character,  and 
defire  of  contributing,  if  poflible,  to  the  perfeaion 
of  your  works,  we  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
fome  miftakes  to  you  into  which  you  had  fallen. 
But  if  we  are  not  deceived,  this  is  not  writing  again 

-you5.  Attach  yourfelf  as  clofely  as  you  pkafe  to  your 
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prejudiced,  falfe  affertions,  and  errors,  we  fhall  al¬ 
ways  think  it  our  duty  to  diftinguifh  you  from 
them. 

We  fhall  be  cautions  efpecially,  of  afcribing  the 
opinions  of  fuch  an  artift  as  you  are, to  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  fculptors.  We  feel  how  unjuft  this 
proceeding  would  be,  and  how  unfair  with  regard 
to  you. 

For  want  of  having  confulted  the  work-hot fes ,  &c. 
We  have  confulted  them,  fir,  be  allured  of  it.  If 
it  was  neceffary,  we  could  name  feveral  of  them  to 
you  ;  and  we  have  not  put  the  authority  of  com¬ 
mentators  in  oppofition  to  them.  Thus  the  arts  are 
treated.  Is  this  the  way  you  have  always  treated 
them  ? 

§  5.  Of  certain  noble  fecrets  invented  by  the  great 
artift. 

You  proceed  in  your  joking  way,  and  you  fay  com¬ 
ically  enough, 

Text.  “  The  bufinefs  of  a  founder  is  the  only 

thing  in  queftion  ;  it  is  not  needful  to  confult 
“  Artapanus,  Berofus,  Manetho,  to  know  how  a 
f6  ftatue  fhould  be  made,  fuch  as  may  be  feen  by  the 

whole  army  of  Xerxes  in  march.5’ 

Comment.  You  do  us  too  much  honour,  fir. 
To  you  it  belongs  to  confult  Artapanus,  Berofus, 
Manetho.  Thefe  names  we  read  in  many  parts  of 
your  works  ;  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
ours.  It  would  indeed  be  a  noble  thing  to  fee  fuch 
ignorant  people  as  we  are,  quoting  Artapanus  and 
Manetho  with  regard  to  ftatues  ;  we  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  our  own  powers  and  with  theirs 
too. 

When  we  fhall  wifh  to  be  informed  of  a  thing, 
which  is  indeed  very  well  worth  knowing,  how  to 
make  a  ftatue  which  may  be  feen  by  an  army  of  a 
million  of  men  in  march,  fuch  as  that  of  Xerxes,  we 
will  not  confult  the  ancient  authors  of  Egypt  and 
Caldea.  We  will  apply  to  a  writer  of  later  date, 
and  much  better  inftru&ed  in  the  bufmefs  of  a  foun- 
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der  ;  to  you,  fir,  who  are  of  that  calling,  and  verfed 
in  all  its  fecrets. 

No,  fir,  none  but  fuch  a  founder  as  you,  and  of 
fo  li  vely,  fruitful,  and  political  an  imagination  as 
yours,  could  be  capable  of  convincing  and  execut¬ 
ing  a  ftatue  which  could  be  feen  by  the  army  of  Xerx* 
es  in  march. 

Truly,  fir,  this  is  not  an  eafy  job.  An  army  of 
a  million,  or  even  of  half  a  million  of  men  in  march, 
muft  cover  a  great  piece  of  ground  ;  and  you  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  that  every  foldier  had  a  telefcope  in  his 
pocket.  Be  allured,  fir,  that  without  the  help  of 
telefcopes,  it  would  have  been  hard  for  fuch  an  army 
in  march  to  fee  a  ftatue  even  of  natural  fize.  Certain¬ 
ly,  fomething  larger  would  be  neceffary  in  this  cafe; 
for  inftance,  the  Cololfus  of  Arona,  mounted  perhaps 
on  the  Trajan  pillar.  Now,  (1)  the  Cololfus  of 
Arona,  incorporated  with  the  Trajan  pillar,  and 
call  along  with  it,  efpecially  in  a  fingle  call,  would 
make  indeed  a  pretty  conli durable  molton  ftatue. 

You  certainly  know,  fir,  the  proper  procefs  for 
executing  fuch  a  piece  of  work  ;  and  as  your  talents 
for  mechanic^  are  as  great  as  for  calling  metals, 
you  alfo  certainly  know  what  the  Vaucanfons,  the 
Laurents,  the  Lauriots  do  not  know,  by  what  me¬ 
chanical  invention  fuch  a  ftatue  might  be  borne  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  Truly,  fir,  you  are  poffeffed 
of  wonderful  fecrets  !  We  hope  you  will  not  much 
longer  rob  the  world  of  them. 

§  6.  Reafons  which  the  illuflrious  writer  alledges  ^ 
to  Jhew  that  it  is  impojfible ,  without  the  help  of  a  mira¬ 
cle  ,  in  lefs  than  fix  months  to  call  a  golden  calf  of  three 
feet ,  coarfely  executed . 

This  is  a  poor  joke!  you  will  fay.  Be  it  fo. 
Let  us  fay  no  more  of  your  army  of  Xerxes  in 
march,  and  of  our  Cololfus  of  Arona.  Let  us  fpeak 


(1)  'The  Cobps  of  Xriwn.  It  a  gfeat :  Cotoffal  ftatue  ere&ed  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Charles  Borromeus,  Archbifhdp  of  Milan,  in  hfs  ilative  ccuntr) 
Arena.  CbriQ* 
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only  of  a  ftatue  of  three  feet  :  How  much  time  is 
requifite,  to  caft  a  golden  call  of  three  feet,  coaiiely 
executed  ? 

Text.  “  Six  months  at  lead.” 

Comment.  Six  months,  fir  !  this  is  a  great  deal. 
If  you  had  fufficient  proof  of  this,  fir,  you  would 
oblige  us  to  give  up  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch, 
or  to  have  recourfe  to  a  miracle.  Let  us  now  lee 
what  are  your  proofs. 

The  firlt  is  a  defcription,  in  twenty  articles,  of  the 
proceffes  which  are  now  ufed,  for  cafting  large  cop¬ 
per-figures. 

Text.  <c  This  is  the  manner  of  cafling  a  ftatue 

of  only  three  feet,  iff,  They  make  a  model  in 
“  fuller’s  earth.  adly,  This  moJel  is  covered 

with  a  mould  in  plaifter,  by  fitting  the  pieces 
cc  of  plaifter  one  to  another,  &c.  See.  See.19 

Comment.  We  allow  that  this  defcription  (which 
fome  artift  probably  gave  you)  is,  excepting  Tome 
omiftions,  pretty  exadl,  and  that  it  may  be  eafilv 
underftood  by  perfons  of  that  calling.  As  to  thole 
who  are  not  of  this  calling,  they  had  better  add  to 
it  the  words. Fonte,  in  the  Encyclopedic ,  and  the  Dic- 
tionaire  des  beaux  Arts  by  Lacombe.  By  the  help  of 
thefe  two  comments,  they  inay  underhand  fome  parts, 
which  are  not  explained  with  fufficient  clearnefs  for 
them,  beginning  at  the  fecond  and  fifth  articles, 
&c.  &c. 

We  allow  again,  that  this  method  is  generally 
followed  now  in  cafting  large  bronze  ftatues  ;  fuch 
for  inftance,  as  thofe  in  your  publick  places  ;  and 
even  fometinies  when  they  are  cafting  bronze  fta¬ 
tues  of  three  feet,  of  extraordinary  elegance,  in¬ 
tended  as  ornaments  for  the  cabinets  of  rich  cu- 
riofos. 

But  is  this  an  ancient  method  ?  Does  it  go  back 
as  Jar  as  the  time  of  Mofes  ?  Are  all  thefe  proceffes 
indifpenfably  neceffary  ?  Can  none  of  them  be 
left  out  ?  Was  it  never  pofiible,  and  is  it  not  pof- 
fible  now  to  fubftitute  others  in  their  ftead,  more 
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quick  and  expeditious  ?  Inlhort,  were  there  not  for¬ 
merly,  and  are  there  not  at  this  day,  other  methods 
of  calling  a  golden  datue  of  three  feet  in  lefs  than  fix 
months  ?  Thefe  things,  fir,  you  do  not  prove,  and 
you  ought  to  prove  them ;  without  this  your  learn¬ 
ed  defcription  is  abfolutely  thrown  away.  We  grant 
you,  that  there  are  procefles  which  may  require 
fix  months  ;  but  we  will  deny  your  afiertion  if  you 
fay  that  there  are  none  which  will  require  lefs  time. 

To  this  fird  proof,  not  very  convincing  indeed, 
you  add  another  ;  which  is  the  authority  of  one  of 
your  mod  famous  artifts. 

Text.  “  I  alked  Mr.  Pigal,  how  much  time 
“  he  would  require  to  make  an  horfe,  only  three 
“  feet  high,  in  bronze.  He  anfwered  me  in  writing, 
“  I  require  fix  months  at  lead.  I  have  this  decla- 
“  ration  dated  3d  June,  1770. 

Comment.  We  make  no  doubt  of  this,  fir,  as 
you  affirm  it  ;  but  what  can  you  conclude  from  it  ? 
Mr.  Pigal,  a  famous  artid,  opulent  and  in  great 
bufinefs,  requires  fix  months  at  lead,  to  cad  in 
bronze  an  horfe  three  feet  high  ;  therefore  an  in¬ 
ferior  artid  would  require  the  fame  time  !  Mr.  Pigal, 
jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  who  wiffies  to  let 
nothing  go  out  of  his  hands  but  mader-pieces,  would 
ufe  curious  and  extraordinary  procefies  in  this  cafe  ; 
therefore  there  are  not  any  methods  more  fimple  1 
Mr.  Pigal  requires  fix  months  at  lead  to  cad  in 
bronze  a  figure  of  three  feet,  performed  with  care, 
elegance,  and  that  fine  finiffiing  which  he  gives  to 
all  his  works  ;  therefore  the  fame  time  is  requifite  to 
make  a  golden  figure,  coarfely  executed  ! 

We  think,  fir,  that,  without  pretending  to  more 
knowledge  than  Mr.  Pigal  in  the  art  of  cading  me¬ 
tals,  we  may  pronounce  thefe  confequences  ill  de¬ 
duced  ;  and  that  the  denying  them  is  not  denying- 

truth.  __  ' 

§  7.  Whether ,  and  how  a  golden  calf  of  three  feet 

might  be  caft ,  not  only  in  lefs  than  fix  months,  but  in  a 
fortnight  or  even  in  a  week. 


Before  we  proceed  farther,  permit  us  to  obferve, 
that  in  order  to  juftify  the  account  in  Exodus,  no 
more  is  ftriftly  required  than  the  poffibility  of  cart¬ 
ing  a  golden  calf  in  three  weeks  or  a  month.  For 
as°the  fcripture  has  not  determined  either  the  time 
which  Aaron  took  to  make  the  golden  calf,  or  the 
moment  in  which  the  Israelites  began  to  murmur  at 
the  abfence  of  their  leader  ;  we  may  fuppofe  that 
they  began  to  be  weary  of  his  abfence  at  the  end  of 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days,  having  been  accudom- 
ed  to  fee  him  go  up  and  come  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  every  day.  Ihus  Aaron  may  have  had  three 
weeks  or  even  a  month,  to  make  the  golden  calf. 
Now,  there  cannot  be  the  lealt  doubt,  altho^  you 
feem  to  entertain  one,  of  the  poffibility  of  making  a 
golden  calf  even  of  three  feet,  in  three  weeks  or  a 

month.  '  |  r  ,  ,  1  . 

But  could  a  golden  calf  of  three  feet  be  cad  in 

a  fortnight,  or  even  in  a  week  ?  We  have  affirmed 
that  it  can  be  done,  and  we  affirm  it  again.  You 

fty, 

Text.  u  If  they  had  applied  to  Mr.  Pigal  or 
cC  Mr.  le  Moine,  they  would  have  changed  their 
u  opinion.”  3  *  s'fiupoT  Ii0  7/  1 

Comment.  We  own,  fir,  we  did  not  apply  to 
Pigal  or  le  Moine.  It  is  not  needful  to  apply  to  the 
Thidiafes  of  France,  to  get  a  datue  made  of  three 
feet  corfely  executed. 

But,  even  if  we  had  confulted  them,  we  fhould 
not,  in  all  probability,  have  changed  our  opinion. 
If  wc  had  mentioned  a  golden  datue,  and  told  them 
that  we  wiffied  for  difpatch  in  the  execution,  rather 
than  high  finiffiing  in  the  work,  thefe  great  men 
would  have  been  (i)  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  us 


(t)  Kind  enough-  This  kindnefs  we  have  experienced.  Since  the  anfvver 


with  which  Mr  Voltaire  has  honoured  us,  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  confulting  Mr.  Guyard,  that  excellent  difciple  of  the  immortal  Eouchar- 
doti.  a  man  born  to  replace  his  mafter.  This  great  artifit  recommended  us 


to  ohe  of  his  friends,  a  goldfmith,  who  required  but  eight  days  for  this 
^rork.  Aul, 
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imerjor  artifls,  who  follow  an  estfter  method,  and 
ufe  more  expeditious  proceffes. 

.  Such  artlils  ^ere  are,  fir  ;  and  there  Is  at  this 
time,  a  much  more  expeditious  method  of  calling 
metals,  than  that  of  which  you  give  us  fo  long  a 
deknption.  Probably  you  were  not  ignorant  of  it, 

fii,  altho  you  would  feetn  io  ;  for  you  add  with  an 
air  of  triumph, 

T.exi\  i  hey  have  confulted  none  but  foun¬ 
ders  or  pewter  plates,  or  of  other  little  works,  that 
“  are  call  in  land.” 

Comment.  At  laft,  fir,  the  word  efcapes  you  ! 
They  cajl  in  fcind ,  yes,  fir,  they  caft  in  fand,  and 
not  only  pewter  plates  and  other  little  works ,  but  alfo 
chandeliers,  vales,  figures  of  copper,  gold  and  fi¬ 
ver,  of  one,  two,  three  feet  high,  and  even  fome- 
tirnes  higher.  .Apply,  fir,  not  to  founders  of  pewter 
plates ,  but  to  rounders  in  copper,  to  fuch  goldfmiths 
as  work  for  churches,  and  be  a  fill  red  that,  when¬ 
ever  you  fliall  require  it,  they  will  call  you  in  fand 
an  norfe  of  copper,  or  a  calf  three  feet  high  and 
more,  in  lefis  than  fix  months,  and  even  in  lefs  than 
three  weeks,  without  a  miracle. 

Thefe  are  the  (hops  and  the  artifts  which  we  have 
confulted,  and  which  you  ought  to  have  confulted 
yourfelf,  as  you  were  looking  out  for  the  mofl  ex¬ 
peditious  procefs  for  calling  a  portable  llatue  ;  there 
you  might  have  been  fatisfied  by  ocular  demonftra- 
tion,  juft  as  we  were,  that  the  method  of  calling 
figures  of  three  feet,  which  you  have  diferibed  in 
twenty  articles,  is  not  the  only  one  in  ufe,  even  in 
your  own  time;  that  a  more  limple  operation  may 
be  fu.bftituted  in  its  place  ;  in  Ihort,  that  it  is  very 
poffibie,  without  a  miracle,  to  caft  a  ftatue  of  three 
feet,  not  only  in  lefs  than  fix  months,  but  even  in 
lefs  than  a  fortnight. 

Perhaps  you  may  aik  us,  where  we  found  the  ar¬ 
tifts,  who  offered, to  make  us  a  llatue  of  gold  or  cop¬ 
per,  in  a  fortnight  or  even  in  a  week.  Where,  fir  ? 
At  Rotterdam,  Brulfels,  Antwerp;  at  Paris,  Rue 
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Guerin-Boifleau,  Rue  des  Arcis,  Pont-au  Change, 

Quai  des  Orfevres,  &c.  But  as  we  told  you  before, 

we  promifed  them  the  materials,  workmen,  i!  they 

were  wanted,  and  even  a  model,  that  is,  to  thole 

who'  required  but  (i)  three  days  for  the  work.  We 

leave  them  at  liberty  to  make  it  of  one  or  (2)  of  feve- 

ral  caffs ;  and  we  told  them  over  and  over,  that  we 

did  not  want  a  ftatue  highly  finifhed,  retouched, 

burnifhed,  &c.  &c.  and  we  faid,  that  altho’  it 

ihouldbefo  ill  made,  that  a  man  might  take  the  head 

of  a  calf  for  that  of  an  afs ,  we  would  be  fatisfied  with 
• 

it. 

§  8.  A  fure  way  for  the  learned  writer  to  clear  up 
all  his  doubts  with  refpehl  to  this  matter . 

Have  you  (till  any  doubts,  fir  ?  The  following  is  an 
eafy  method  of  fatisfying  them.  Depofit  in  the  hands 
of  a  notary  one  hundred  marks  of  bar-gold,  and  one 
hundred  thoufand  livres  in  money  ;  enter  into  a  pub- 
lick  engagement,  properly  drawn  up,  to  give  this 
whole  fum  to  that  founder,  who  in  the  fhor teft  time 
fhall  caff  fuch  a  figure  as  we  have  deferibed. 

li  no  artirt  can  be  found  capable  of  executing  this 
in  eight  days,  we  promife  to  make  a  public  retracta¬ 
tion  and  confeflion  of  our  ignorance. 

As  you  are  fure  that  a  golden  calf  of  three  feet, 
cannot  be  caft  in  lefs  than  fix  months,  you  run  no 
rifk  ;  and  if  you  did  run  any  rifle,  what  are  an  hun¬ 
dred  marks  of  gold,  and  one  hundred  thoufand  livres 
to  a  rich  man  and  a  philofopher  ? 

3  s 

(iO  ‘Three  days  We  were  informed  that  the  workmen  at  Paris  were  not 
remarkable  for  executing  at  the  time  promifed,  and  that  in  making  a  bargain 
with  them  it  was  neceffary  to  bind  them  up  by  great  forfeitures,  if  the  work 
v/as  not  completely  done  in  the  fpace  of  time  given.  We  freely  own  that  we 
did  not  follow  this  method  with  thofe  who  required  but  three  days  from  us, 
but  we  were  very  careful  to  bind  thofe  up  w-ho  required  eight.  Ant. 

(2)  Of  fever  al  calls.  Pliny  the  elder  oblervcs,  that  the  Egyptian  artifts  were 
fo  Ikiiful  in  proportions,  that  the  different  parts  of  a  ftatue  were  diftributed 
to  different  workmen,  who  executed  them  feparately  It  was  fufHcient  to 
know  the  height  of  the  ftatue,  to  make  all  the  limbs  in  dne  proportion. 
Then  the  only  buinjefs  was  to  put  them  together,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
foddering  in  gold  and  ftlver  is  eaiier  than  in  brafs.  Perhaps  the  workmen 
4z.ron  employed  were  not  fo  ikiiful,  but  might  they  not  follow  this  main  « 
and  form  their  ftatue  by  their  feveral  cafts  ?  Aut. 
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Enter  into  this  agreement  then,  fir.  You  will 
not  pay  too  high  for  the  triple  fatisfaflion  of  inform- 
ing  yourielf,  inftrudting  the  world,  and  bringing  us 
to  confufion.  If  you  refufe  to  come  into  it,  we  fhall 
luppofe  you  fufficiently  anfwered,  and  we  fhall  think 
ourlelves  difpenfed  from  giving  you  any  anfwer  here¬ 
after,  let  you  fay  what  you  will  on  the  art  of  calling 
metals. 

NINETEENTH  EXTRACT. 

Of  feme  fciences  and  arts .  Sequel .  Of  chymijlry . 

Enami nation  of  an  article  taken  out  of  the  Queftions 

fur  1  Encyclopedic. 

§  t.  Some  learned  procejjes ,  known  to  the 

learned  chymijl . 

"We  think,  fir,  that  we  have  anfwered  you  very 
fully  on  the  art  of  calling  metals.  Shall  we  be  able 
to  make  as  good  a  defence  with  refpedt  to  chymiftry? 

Here  efpecially,  you  fhew  all  the  depth  and  extent 
of  your  knowledge.  Mud  we  not  form  the  higheft 
ideas  of  it  when  we  read  what  follows  ? 

Text.  I  reduced  gold  into  pafte  with  mercury. 
u  I  dilfolved  it  with  aqua  regia.  .  .  I  never  could 
calcine  it.  .  .  The  great  heat  liquefies  gold,  but 
cc  does  not  calcine  it.5>  (Queftions  Encyclopediques* 
article  Fonte.) 

Comment.  You  are  acquainted  with  thefe  learned 
precedes!  You  have  made  thefe  curious  experiments, 
thefe  fublime  and  uncommon  difeovories !  What 
a  mighty  chymift  you  are  !  O  Stahl,  Beker,  Geof« 
froi,  Lemeri,  Lavoifier,  Baume,  Cadet,  chymifts 
of  this  nation,  foreign  chymifts,  bow  your  heads, 
acknowledge  your  mailer.  He  reduces  gold  into 
pafte  with  mercury,  and  he  diffolves  it  with  aqua  re¬ 
gia,  &c.  O  the  wonderful  fecrets !  What  an  honour 
it  is  to  us,  that  this  profound  chymift  can  produce 
nothing  againft  us  except  the  petty  proceffes  of 
quacks ! 
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§  2.  .  He  changes  the  Jlate  of  the  queftion  again . 
Yes,  fir,  you  attack  us  with  regard  to  chymiftry, 
by  changing  again  the  (late  of  the  queftion. 

Text.  cc  The  queftion  was  whether  a  golden  fi- 
cc  gure,  call  in  a  Angle  night,  can,  without  a  mira- 
cc  cle,  be  reduced  into  powder  next  day/' 

Comment.  Next  day.  Is  it  precifely  next  day  ?  In 
a  Angle  day  ?  No,  fir,  the  queftion  was  not  whether 
a  Itatue  of  gold  can  be  reduced  into  powder  in  a  An¬ 
gle  day.  We  defy  you  to  produce  any  p adage  in  our 
lacred  writings  that  fays  this,  or  any  place  in  which 
we  have  afierted  that  Mofes  reduced  the  golden  call 
into  powder  in  a  Angle  day.  What  lhall  we  never 
have  truth  ? 

Iext.  cc  The  queftion  was  whether  it  was  pofti- 
“  ble  to  reduce  a  golden  figure  into  powder  by  caft- 
“  ing  it  into  the  Are.  This  was  precifely  the  quef- 
tion.” 

Comment.  This  was  not  the  queftion  at  all. 
You  had  after  ted,  that  the  moft  learned  chymiftry  cculd 
not  reduce  gold  into  potable  powder.  This  is  a  general 
aftertion  without  exceptions  ;  and  we  denied  it,  be- 
caufe  it  was  falfe  in  general.  At  length  you  perceive 
the  miftake,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  cun¬ 
ningly  add  thefe  words,  by  cajiing  it  into  the  fire. 

But  thele  words  are  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
note  which  we  were  then  anfwering,  nor  in  three  or 

four  other  places  of  your  writings  which  were  then 
before  us. 

To  fay  now  that  the  queftion  was  whether  a  gol¬ 
den  ftgure  can  be  reduced  into  powder  in  one  day,°  by 
cafting  it  into  the  fire ,  is  evidently  changing  the  ftate 
of  the  queftion.  1  his  is  a  poor  ftratagem  which  you 
fhoiftd  have  left  to  thole  vain  weak  men,  who,  when 

they  find  themfelves  miftaken,  have  not  fortitude 
enough  to  own  it. 

§  3-  He  ?i lakes  as  fay  what  we  have  not  [aid , 

You  continue  to  make  defence  in  chymiftry,  as 
you  did  before,  on  the  art  of  cafting  metals. 
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Text.  u  They  pretend  that  the  reduction  of  gold 
“  into  potable  powder  by  burning  it,  is  the  mod  eafy 
cc  and  common  operation  of  chymiflry.” 

Comment.  They  pretend.  Great  man,  you  have 
not  lied ,  but  you  have  faid  the  (i)  thing  that  is  not . 
No,  we  do  not  pretend  this. 

We  have  pretended  and  do  dill  pretend,  that  the 
reduction  of  gold  into  powder,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
render  it  potable,  is  a  very  eafy  and  common  opera¬ 
tion  in  chymidry.  But  we  did  not  fay  any  where 
that  this  was  to  be  done  by  calcining  it. 

They  pretend .  And  in  order  to  prove  this,  you 
quote  a  long  pafiage  out  of  our  letters,  in  which  we 
do  not  pretend  it.  The  proof  is  excellent  ! 

No,  fir,  we  have  not  fpoke  of  burning  or  calcin¬ 
ing  gold,  either  in  this  pafiage,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  our  letters.  Indeed  the  word  fufion  may  be  found 
there  ;  but  fufion  is  not  calcination .  Gold  comes  to 
a  date  of  fufion,  but  not  of  calcination.  Did  you, 
O  learned  chymid,  take  the  one  for  the  other,  and 
thus  confound  ideas  fo  heterogeneous  ? 

You  anfwer  us  merely  by  making  us  fay  what  we 
have  not  faid.  This  proceeding  is  artful  ;  but  we 
fubmit  it  to  you  whether  it  is  honourable.  You  add 
fomewhat  peevifhly. 

Text.  “  If  any  one  has  told  you  that  Mr.  Rou- 

elle  calcines  gold  in  the  fire,  he  is  joking  with  you, 
“  or  he  has  told  you  a  foolifh  thing,  which  you 
u  ought  not  to  repeat,  no  more  than  all  the  red  of 
“  that  nonfenfe  which  you  tranfcribe  with  regard  to 
<c  potable  gold.” 

Comment.  If  any  one  has  told  you,  life.  We  have 
not  been  told,  nor  did  we  tell  you,  that  Mr.  Rou- 
elle  calcines  gold  in  the  fire. 

When  you  make  us  fay  and  repeat  this  nonfenfe, 
you  calumniate  us,  fir,  and  you  trifle  a  little  too  o- 
penly  with  your  readers. 

(i)  Thing  that  is  not.  See  the  Quaker’s  Letter.  Edit. 
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We  think  too,  that  what  we  transcribed  with  re- 
fpe&  to  potable  gold,  was  not  nonfenfe.  We  tranf- 
cribed  the  precepts  of  Stahl  and  Senac,  who  were 
not  fools,  and  never  wrote  nonfenfe. 

What,  fir,  can  you  not  anfwer  us  any  way  but  by 
calling  all  the  chymifts  in  the  world  fooly!  Do  you 
not  fee  that  our  caufe  will  loon  become  theirs  ? 

§  4.  Mr.  Voltaire's  potible  gold. 

We  mentioned  to  you  the  potable  gold  of  the 
chymifts  ;  and  you  object  to  us  the  potable  gold 
of  the  quacks.  You  give  a  receipt  ior  it.  So  ueep 
a  chymift  are  you,  that  this  latter  is  the  only  po¬ 
table  gold  you  are  acquainted  with  in  chymiftry  ! 

Text.  cc  Potable  gold  is  a  piece  of  quackery  ; 
“  a  mountebank  trick  to  deceive  people.  Thole 
cc  who  fell  their  potable  goldto  tools,  do  not  put 
two  grains  of  gold  into  their  liquor  ;  or  ir  they 
«  put  a  little  into  it,  they  have  diffolved  it  in  aqua 
regia,  and  they  fwear  to  you  that  it  is  potable  gold 
u  without  acid.  They  drip  the  gold,  as  mucn  as 
poflible,  of  its  aqua  regia  ;  they  load  it  with  oil 
cc  of  rofemary.  Thefe  preparations  are  very  dan- 
u  gerous  ;  real  poifons,  and  thofe  who  fell  them  de- 
u  ferve  correction.” 

Comment.  Potable  gold  is  a  piece  of  quackery ,  S IPc. 
Yes,  fir,  that  kind  of  potable  gold  of  which  you  give 
the  receipt,  the  potable  gold  of  quacks,  a  pretend- 
ek  fpecifick  but  a  real  poifon.  But  the  potable  gold 
of  which  we  fpoke  to  you  is  no  quackery,  fir,  it  is 
neither  a  poifon  nor  a  fpecifick. 

And  yet  you  addrefs  us  in  thefe  words, 

Text.  u  Such  is  your  potable  gold,  of  which 
tc  you  fpeak  rather  rafhly,  as  you  do  of  every  thing 
“  elfe.” 

Comment.  No,  fir,  this  is  not  our  potable  gold, 
it  is  yours,  it  is  the  potable  gold  of  mountebanks. 
Ours  is  that  of  Stahl,  of  Senac,  and  of  all  the  chy¬ 
mifts  ;  and  we  have  not  fpoke  rafhly  of  it,  nor  of  any 
thing  elfe. 


-  5*  notable  gold  of  the  chymijls.. 
h  feeras  then,  fir,  that  altho’  you  are  acquainted 
wnn  the  potable  gold  of  mountebanks,  you  have  not 
an  idea  of  that  of  chymifts.  We  had  however  given 
you  the  procefs  of  it.  As  you  have  not  attended  to 
it,  probably  becaufe  we  delivered  it  in  a  few  words 
we  ilia  11  now  lay  it  before  you  at  full  length,  fuch  as 

we  read  it  in  Senac’s  ehymiftry. 

In  order  to  render  gold  potable,  fays  this  learn¬ 
ed  phyfician,  Moles  could  not  ufe  fimple  calcina¬ 
tion,  nor  amalgamation,  nor  cementation.  But 
!r'  Stahl  has  removed  all  the  difficulties  that 
can  be  made  on  this  fubjeft.  The  method  which 
^he  thinks  Mofes  ufed,  is  very  fimple  ;  this  is  it. 

Stahl  s  potable  gold.  Fake  three  parts  of  fait  of 

tartar,  and  two  of  falt-petre,  which  diffolve  in  the 
crucible  ;  throw  in  one  part  of  gold,  it  will  dif¬ 
folve  in  it  perfectly.  After  the  fufion  take  the 
jubilance  from  the  fire,  you  will  find  an  hepar 
fulphui is  whicn  will  pulverize  \  put  this  hepar 
fulphuris  into  water,  it  will  eafily  diffolve  in  it ; 
filtiate  the  water,  it  will  be  red  and  loaded  with 
gold.  This  forms  a  potable  gold  of  a  difagreeable 
tafte,  very  like  that  of  brimftone  powder.” 
pt-  Groffe,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  expref- 
fes  himfelf  nearly  in  the  fame  terms,  in  his  Memoire , 
given  in  1 733. 
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“  The  procefs,  he  fays,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stahl, 
“  is  to  make  an  hepar  with  fulphur  and  a  fixed  al- 
cc  kali.  When  this  hepar  is  in  fufion  at  the  fire,  if 
c*  gold  be  thrown  into  it,  it  divides  it  fo,  and  retains 
<c  it  f°  ftrongly,  that  when  this  mixture  is  diflblved 
u  by  water,  the  gold  paffes  with  the  folution  of  the 
“  hepar  thro’  the  filtrating  paper.” 

What  think  you  of  this,  fir  ?  Is  not  gold,  which 
pafies  thro*  a  filtrating  paper,  reduced  into  parts 
fmall  enough  to  be  fwallowed  ? 


Such  is  the  potable  gold  of  chymifts  ;  and  fuch  is 
ours  ;  you  fee  that  aqua  regia  and  oil  of  rofemary 
are  not  ingredients  in  it,  as  they  are  in  that  of  the 
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mountebanks.  Do  you  (till  think  that  we  have  fpoke 
of  it  rafhly  ?  And  do  you  think,  that  after  quoting 
Senac,  as  we  did,  we  could  fay  or  believe  that  clry- 
miftry  renders  gold  potable  by  calcining  it  ? 

§  6.  Of  the  late  Mr.  Roue  lie ,  and  of  the  refpetl 
had  for  Mr.  Voltaire's  chymijlry. 

A  propos  with  regard  to  your  chymiltry,  we  had 
quoted  Mr.  Rouelle,  whom  your  academy  of  lei- 
ences  has  fmee  loft.  You  do  us  the  honour  of  men¬ 
tioning  this  paffage  from  our  edition  of  1769  at 
Laurence  Pra  lilt's ,  you  fay,  with  approbation  and  pri¬ 
vilege  ;  but  in  mentioning  it  you  indulge  yourfelf  in 
two  little  pieces  of  art. 

You  add  fome  words  to  it  which  we  had  expung¬ 
ed  out  of  this  edition  left  they  fhould  offend  you,  and 
you  retrench  from  it  fome  flattering  exprelffons 
which  we  had  inferted  with  refpeft  to  you.  Proba¬ 
bly  both  thefe  things  are  done  thro’  modefty. 

But  prithee,  fir,  when  you  quote  us  next  time, 
lefs  modefty  and  more  truth  !  But  more  efpecially, 
fir,  we  befeech  you  not  to  make  us  fay  what  we 
have  not  faid,  and  even  the  contrary  of  what  we  have 
faid. 

Let  us  return  to  Mr.  Rouelle. 

Text.  There  was  a  Mr.  Rouelle,  a  learned 
cC  chymift  and  apothecary  to  the  king,  who  went 

with  an  officer  ol  the  revenue  in  1753,  to  Col- 
“  mar,  where  I  have  a  fmall  eftate.  He  was  com- 
ct  ing  to  try  an  earth,  which  a  chymift  of  deux  Pouts 
“  propofed  to  change  into  falt-petre.  I  told  Mr. 
“  Rouelle  that  he  would  make  no  falt-petre  ;  he 
“  aiked  me  why  ?  Becaufe  fays  I,  I  do  not  believe 
“  in  tranfrnutations  ;  I  think  there  can  be  none  ; 
u  God  has  made  all  things,  and  men  can  only  aflem- 
“  ble  and  divide.” 

Comment.  You  have  a  fmall  eftate  at  Colmar. 
We  rejoice  at  it,  fir  ;  you  never  will  have  fo  great 
a  fortune  as  we  wifh  you.  We  are  informed  that 
benevolence  and  geuerofity  chiefly  direfit  the  difpolal 
,pf  it  5  we  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  you 
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deferved  praife.  May  all  the  rich  employ  their  (lores 
as  you  do*  in  relieving  the  indigent,  and  making 
men  happy. 

irou  do  not  believe  in  tranfmutators.  You  are 
right  ;  many  people  have  repented  their  too  great 
faith  in  them.  Much  money  is  (pent  with  them 
without  any  certainty  of  making  gold  ;  you  act  wife¬ 
ly  in  not  trading  them  with  your  gold. 

However,  we  can  fcarcely  think  that  the  tranf- 
inutators  will  be  knocked  down  by  the  little  argu¬ 
ment  you  propofe  againft  them.  They  may  grant 
you,  that  God  has  made  every  thing  and  yet  anfwer 
you  that  in  their  tranfmutations  they  do  not  pretend 
to  create,  but  only  to  affemble  and  divide  \  that  no 
tranfmutator  propofes  to  make  the  fubftance,  but  to 
change  the  arrangement  and  configuration  of  the 
parts  ;  which  is  not  ftrictiy  making . 

We  doubt  betides  whether  Mr.  Rouelle,  whom 
you  call  a  learned  chymift,  and  who  is  really  fo, 
wanted  any  of  your  leffons  ;  and  that  you  were  un¬ 
der  a  nec-effity  of  proving  to  him  that  he  could  not 
make  ia!t-petr@. 

However,  the  Mr.  Rouelle  whom  we  quote, 
is  not  the  one  of  whom  you  fpeak,  but  his  elder 
brother,  Mr.  Rouelle  of  the  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces. 

Text.  cc  I  cannot  tell  whether  Mr.  Rouelle  puts 
«  himfelf  in  a  paffion,  when  a  man  happens  to  differ 
“  from  him  in  opinion.” 

Comment.  Mr.  Rouelle,  fir,  was  an  enthufiaft 
in  chymiftry  ;  faife  reafonings  on  this  fcience  fret¬ 
ted  him,  they  fay,  in  a  very  lingular,  and  fometimes 
comical  manner. 

Ihis  final!  failing  was  compenfated  by  fome  excel¬ 
lent  qualities.  Some  allowances  muff  be  made  to 
great  men,  fir.  This  is  a  maxim  with  us  ;  and  it 

cannot  be  difpleafing  to  you. 

When,  in  order  to  fret  him,  your  authority  was 


put  in  oppofition  to  his  ;  Mr.  Voltaire,  he  would 
anfwer  with  fire,  Mr*  Voltaire  is  a  finefpeaker,  but 
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with  all  his  fine  fpeeches  he  fpeaks  very  incorrectly, 
when  he  attempts  to  fpeak  of  chymiftry.  Mr.  Roub¬ 
le's  friends  will  know  him  again  by  thefe  expref- 
fions  ;  they  will  know  him  again  ftill  better  when 
we  add,  that  at  the  time  he  faid  this,  and  before  he 
had  done,  he  fat  down  and  got  up  again  five  or  fix 
times,  and  that  his  chair  was  removed  out  of  its 
place  fo  many  times. 

However,  Mr.  Rouelle  was  a  man  of  tafte.  In 
you,  fir,  he  could  diltinguifh  the  poet  from  the  chy- 
mift  ;  altho'  he  did  not  admire  you  in  the  latter 
charafter,  yet  he  loved  you  in  the  former.  You 
conclude  by  faying  to  us, 

Text.  “  If  Mr.  Rouelle  is  angry  with  me  ;  if 
cc  you  are  angry,  I  am  forry  for  it,  both  on  your 
“  account  and  his ;  but  I  do  not  think  him  fo  pafli- 
“  onate  a  man  as  you  fay.” 

Comment.  If  Mr.  Rouelle  is  angry  v/ith  me ,  &c. 
He  was  fometimes  angry  with  your  chymiftry,  fir, 
but  he  was  not  angry  with  you  ;  and  the  ftyle  in 
which  we  anfwer  you,  is  not  an  angry  tone  ;  there¬ 
fore  you  need  not  be  forry . 

I  do  not  think  him  fo  pa ffionate,  &c.  Alas,  fir, 
Mr.  Rouelle  is  dead,  this  is  the  only  fubject  of  our 
borrows !  Let  his  afhes  reft  in  peace,  and  let  us  call: 
nothing  but  flowers  on  his  grave. 

We  fhall  only  obferve  that  our  letters  appeared 
before  his  death,  and  we  have  not  heard  that  he  dif- 
liked  them. 

We  fhall  now  fum  up  in  a  few  words  what  we 
have  faid  of  your  chymiftry. 

You  had  aflerted,  without  limitation,  that  the  ut- 
moft  efforts  of  chymiftry  could  not  reduce  gold  into 
potable  powder.  Since  the  publication  of  our  let¬ 
ters,  you  perceived  your  mi  (take  ;  nothing  was  ea- 
fier  than  to  confefs  it.  Next  to  the  glory  of  never 
falling  into  an  error,  the  higheft  degree  of  honour 
in  a  good  man  is  to  confefs  his  error. 

Initead  of  making  this  noble  confeflion,  you  have 
chofen  to  maintain  a  falfehocd  j  and  in  order  to  vin* 
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dicate  your  former  opinion,  you  have  altered  its 
nature  ;  you  have  added  words  to  it  which  were  not 
in  it  ;  you  have  changed  the  hate  of  the  queftion  ; 
you  make  us  fay  what  we  have  not  faid,  &c.  Truly, 
fir,  this  manner  of  defence  will  not  appear  very  con¬ 
vincing. 

This  is  not  all ;  you  quarrel  with  us  about  our 
gold  reduced  into  potable  powder.  In  vain  have  we 
quoted  Stahl,  Senac,  le  Fevre,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  all  the  chymifts  ;  you 
will  allow  no  other  potable  gold  but  that  of  moun¬ 
tebanks.  Were  we  wrong  when  we  faid  with  Mr. 
Rouelle,  that  chymiftry  was  not  your  talent  ? 

No,  fir,  it  is  not,  confefs  it.  You  went  into  the 
laboratories  of  the  chymifts  to  look  for  weapons,  and 
you  loft  your  way  among  the  crucibles  and  chymi- 
cal  veffels. 

TWENTIETH  EXTRACT. 

Of  certain  arts  and  fciences.  Sequel .  Of  writing 
engraved  on  Jl one .  Of  the  Prefbyterians ,  of  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell ;  and  of  the  Village  of  Nafeby,  &c.  $5 fc. 
Examination  of  an  article  taken  out  of  the  Queftions 
fur  l’Encyclopedie. 

§  i .  Of  writing  engraved  on  flone . 

You  return  again  to  this  fubjedt,  fir,  unexpected¬ 
ly.  This  is  at  leaft  the  twelfth  time  that  you  have 
fpoke  of  it ;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  laft.  Let  us  fee 
then,  for  the  laft  time,  what  you  have  to  fay  on  it. 
You  addrefs  us  in  thefe  polite  words. 

Text.  “  You  are  as  bad  judges  of  writing  as  of 
“  metal.5*  (Queft.  Eneyclop.  Art.  Fonte.) 

Comment.  Might  we  not  anfwer  you,  that  you 
are  as  good  a  judge  of  writing  as  of  metal  ? 

Text.  46  It  '  had  been  faid  that  the  ancients 
u  wrote  on  nothing  but  ftone,  brick,  and  wood. 

Comment.  You  have  faid  fometimes  that  they 
wrote  on  nothing  but  ftone  \  fometimes  that  they 
wrote  on  ftone  and  on  metal  $  fometimes  that  they 
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-wrote  on  ftone,  brick  and  wood.  Prithee,  fir,  be 
fogood  as  to  tell  us,  once  for  all,  what  is  really  your 
hypothecs. 

Text.  u  You  forget  the  wood,  and  you  make 
many  weak  objections  to  (tone/5 
Comment.  We  forget  wood!  So  far  from  forget¬ 
ting  it,  that  we  have  mentioned  it  eight  times,  and 
have  implied  it  fo  many  times  by  &c.  in  one  letter. 
How  often  muft  a  perfon  mention  a  thing,  to  ffiew 
you  that  it  is  not  forgotten  ? 

As  to  our  difficulties  with  regard  to  ftone,  we  did 
expeCt  that  you  would  not  find  them  very  good. 
But  behold,  fir,  the  deference  of  taftes !  Many  peo¬ 
ple  of  fome  learning  have  not  found  them  weak. 

And  if  they  are  weak  why  do  you  not  anfwer 
them  ?  This  would  make  it  an  eafier  talk.  But  it 
feems  you  will  not  do  it.  They  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  !  We  underftand  you  ! 

Te  xt.  u  But  above  all  you  forget  that  Deutero- 
nomy  was  written  on  mortar.” 

Comment.  We  do  not  forget,  that  in  the  note 
which  we  were  anfwering,  there  was  no  mention  at 
all  of  Deuteronomy’s  being  written  on  mortar.  You 
had  not  yet  made  this  curious  and  learned  obferva- 
tion.  Could  we  forefee  that  you  would  one  day 
make  it  ?  Therefore  you  charge  us  with  not  having 
anfwered  a  difficulty  which  (i)  you  did  not  propofe, 
Text.  cc  There  is  a  little  miftake  here,  and  par- 
u  don  me  for  faying  it,  a  little  difhonefty.” 

Comment.  There  is  certainly  a  little  of  both  ; 
but  it  is  eafy  to  fee  on  which  fide  it  lies. 

§  2.  Of  the  Prcfbyterians ,  of  Fairfax ,  Cromwell y 
br.  &c. 

What  fhall  we  fay,  fir,  of  the  Profbyterians,  of 
Fairfax,  and  Cromwell,  &c.  Of  their  victory,  and 
of  the  village  of  Nafeby,  where  they  found  above 
fix  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  fheep,  feventy-two 
thoufand  oxen,  thirty-two  thoufand  little  girls. 


(1)  Teu  did  not frofcfe.  Wc  have  fince  anfwered  it,  fee  page  4S6. 
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which  were  not  all  little  girls !  Shall  wreanfwer  here 
this  ingenious  and  fharp  allufion  ? 

No !  When  you  fhall  have  proved  and  clearly 
proved,  that  thefe  fix  hundred  thoufand  fheep  were 
found  in  a  village  ;  that  fix  hundred  and  fixty  thou^ 
fand  fheep  could  not  fubfift  in  a  country  eight 
leagues  fquare,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  not 
permitted  to  graze  their  cattle  in  the  neighbouring 
deierts  ;  but  eipecially  when  you  have  proved  that 
a  man  may  fay  of  a  country,  of  which  he  knows  not 
the  limits,  that  it  is  but  eight  leagues  fquare  ;  and 
that  this  country  of  eight  leagues  fquare,  bounded 
by  a  rivulet  on  thefouth,  extends  to  the  fouth,  be¬ 
yond  that  rivulet  fifty  leagues.  When  I  fay  all  thefe 
things  are  proved,  which  no  doubt  will  be  very  ea- 
iy,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  aiifwer  you. 

We  had  already  dwelt  perhaps  too  much  on  this 
iubjeft  ;  we  fhall  not  touch  it  again  ;  and  we  are 
forry  to  perceive,  that  contrary  to  our  intention,  our 
reflexions  have  chagrined  you.  You  tell  us  with  fin- 
ceritv, 

Iext.  Cc  You  are  fo  much  attached  to  the  Eng- 
“  lifh  Prefbyterians,  that  you  pufh  party  fpirit  fo  far, 
as  to  be  angry  with  fenfible  people,  who  think 
thefe  accounts  a  little  exaggerated,  and  fufpeft 
fome  errors  in  the  copier.” 

Comment.  You  are  Jo  attached  to  the  Prejbyteri - 
ans^  &c.  And  you  who  are  fo  tolerant,  fir,  fo  hu¬ 
mane,  fo  gentle  ;  why  do  you  fhew  fo  much  hatred 
and  antipathy  againft  the  Prefbyterians  ! 

So  far  as  to  be  angry .  We  were  not  angry  ;  we 
fpoke  in  the  mod  gentle  and  moderate  manner  pofii- 
ble.  You  are  the  only  man,  fir,  that  has  found  paf- 
fion  and  party  fpirit  in  our  letters. 

Who  fujpect  fome  errors  in  the  copier .  We  readily 
acknowledge  the  faults  of  copiers,  as  has  appeared, 
when  they  are  proved  ;  but  we  do  not  fee  that  you 
have  clearly  fhewn  the  neceffity  of  admitting  any  in 
die  paffage  before  us. 
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§  3*  Judgment  pajfed  on  our  letters  by  the  illujlrious 
writer. 

Our  letters,  fir,  have  not  had  the  happlnefs  of 
pleafing  you.  In  vain  have  we  affumed  the  gentled 
ftyle  ;  in  vain  have  we  tempered  every  where  the 
milded  criticifm  with  the  moft  flattering  encomiums ! 
You  have  pronounced  them  impudent ,  uncivil ,  adap¬ 
ted  only  to  criticks  without  tajle. 

Such  as  thefe  letters  are  however,  you  do  not 
think  us  able  to  have  wrote  them.  Whether  in  joke 
or  earned,  you  fuppofe  that  lome  one  has  held  the 
pen  for  us ;  and  you  grow  angry  with  this  our  wri¬ 
ter,  and  fay  hadily, 

Text.  “  I  Avail  never  requed  him  to  be  my  fe- 
64  cretary.” 

Comment.  Truly,  fir,  this  is  a  great  punifli- 
ment  !  But  upon  the  whole,  you  had  better  not  re¬ 
qued  this  favonr  from  him  ;  as  he  loves  truth,  and 
you  hate  contradiction,  it  would  be  hard  for  you  to 
agree  well  together. 

Text.  “  For  he  makes  his  maders  fpeak  like 

very  ignorant  men.” 

Comment.  Altho'  you  are  not  fatisfied,  fir,  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  makes  us  fpeak,  yet  we  think 
that  we  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  it  ;  it  appears 
that  our  letters  have  not  met  with  fome  fuccefs.  Some 
of  the  learned  who  love  you,  and  whofe  approbation 
is  therefore  more  precious  to  us,  have  not  fcrupled 
to  fay  that  the  Jewifli  authors  are  not  deficient  in 
wit  or  learning ;  that  good  obfervations  may  be 
found  in  them,  and  (1)  refearches  into  antiquity, 
&c.  And  others  have  found  in  them,  (what  flat¬ 
ters  us  much  more)  not  only  (2)  moderation,  but  ci¬ 
vility  and  politenefs.  By  what  fatality  has  it  hap¬ 
pened,  fir,  that  you  have  feen  in  them  precifely  the 
contrary  ? 

(0  RefiareliS ,  &c.  Sec  the  Mcrcure  &  Is  Journal  EncycIrpeJicue 
annec  1769,  Aut. 

(2)  Mediation.  Sec  le  Mercure,  les  Journaux  des  beaux  Art?  <lc  Vej- 
^un,  de*  Sayans,  the  Monthly  Review,  &c.  A«t,  **  > 
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Fex  r .  If  I  was  not  the  moft  tolerant  of  men, 
*c  I  would  tell  you  that  you  are  the  moll  impudent 
and  uncivil  men  in  the  world.” 

Comment.  0  the  mojl  tolerant  of  men!  Your 
toleration  is  well  know,  it  difplays  itfelf  in  every  page 
of  your  works. 

/  would  tell  you ,  &c*  You  have  faid  fo  many 
obliging  things  to  fo  many  civil  chriftians,  perhaps 
you  are  tempted  to  fay  fomething  very  tender  to  a 
parcel  of  poor  Jews. 

The  mofl  impudent  men .  Truly,  to  have  dared  to 
to  ten  Mr.  Voltaire,  that  he  was  a  little  tniftakeii 
with  regard  to  the  Madianites  and  their  country,  &c. 
See.  this  was  a  very  impudent  thing  ;  and  to  prove 
it  too,  was  a  very  uncivil  thing  ! 

But  knowingly  to  impute  abfurdities  to  one’s  ad- 
verfaries,  which  they  never  faid  to  talk  of  them  as  of 
people  hurried  on  by  the  fpirit  of  party,  as  moft  Ig¬ 
norant  paffionate  people,  this  is  the  very  fummit  of 
civility  ! 

Text.  €C  You  forget  in  what  age  you  are  writ- 
*c  ing.  Your  trifling  fatire  will  be  difregarded  by 
C6  genteel  people  of  feme  learning.” 

Comment.  We  have  anfwered  your  trifling  cri- 
ticlfms,  without  any  trifling  fatire  ;  nothing  is  more 
diftant  from  our  views  and  character  than  fatire. 

Genteel  people  of  fame  learning  have,  you  know, 
honoured  our  letters  with  their  approbation  ;  and  you 
probably  had  not  a  very  low  opinion  of  them,  fince 
you  deigned  to  anfwer  them. 

We  forget  in  what  age  we  write  !  And  do  you 
not  forget  it  yourlelf  more  than  any  body,  you,  who, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  would  make  your  cotempo¬ 
raries  believe,  that  in  Mofes’s  time,  the  records  of 
the  cities  of  Phenicia,  the  accounts  of  their  mer¬ 
chants,  the  books  of  their  writers,  &c.  thofle  of 
Sanchoniatho,  of  job,  of  Thaut,  &c.  were  written 
oil  (tone,  probably  for  the  convenience  of  the  rea¬ 
ders,  and  the  facility  of  carriage  ?  You,  who  believe 
yourfelf  an  artift,  and  who  pretend  that  amdngft  all 
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the  founders  and  goldfiniths  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  there  is  not  one  who  can  without  the  help  of 
a  miracle,  caft  a  golden  calf  coarfely  executed,  in  kfi» 
than  fix  months  \  you  who  in  order  to  prove  it,  Hate 
theproceffes  which  are  ufed  when  mafterpieces  are 
caft,  fuch  as  the  ftatues  in  public  places  ;  and 
who  believe  your  cotemporaries  weak  enough  to  Le 
taken  in  by  this  vain  parade?  You  who  fet  up 
for  a  chymift,  and  in  1771,  know  no  other  potable 
gold  but  that  of  mountebanks  ;  who,  in  1771, 
fo  many  years  after  Stahl,  know  not,  or  would  wifh 
to  conceal  from  your  readers,  that  chymical  procefs 
which  he  difcovered,  and  which  no  chymift  or  learn¬ 
er  in  chyiniflry  is  ignorant  of  ?  You  who  fay,  and 
repeat  a  thoufand  times  in  1771,  that  the  Jews  offer¬ 
ed  human  victims  to  God  ;  that  their  law  commanded 
thefe  deteftable  facrifices  ;  that  they  were  a  nation  of 
cannibals  ;  and  that  their  prophets  promifed  them  as 
a  feaft,  that  they  fhould  eat  the  flefh  of  horfe  and  of 
man  ?  &c. 

If  you  are  writing  all  thefe  fine  things,  fir,  for  the 
age  you  live  in,  what  an  idea  mull:  you  have  of  it  ! 

Probably  you  laid  to  yourfelf,  when  you  took  up 
the  pen,  what  a  (1)  celebrated  writer  did  not  fay, 
altho’  you  charge  him  with  it,  “  My  cotemporaries 
«  are  ignorant  foolifh  people,  my  reputation  and  my 
“  decifive  tone  will  awe  them  ;  they  are  trifling, 
66  light,  unthinking  people,  who  take  bons  mots  for 
“  arguments,  and  flourifhes  for  proofs ;  I  will  make 
“  them  laugh  and  they  will  believe  me,”  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  the  clafs  of  readers,  whom  you 
thought  your  anfwer  would  fuit.  For  them  was  cal¬ 
culated  that  ingenious,  elegant,  agreeable  play  of 
words,  which  you  difcharge  againft  (2)  a  periodical 

(i)  A  celebrated,  writer  See  Evangile  du  jour,  a  hefe  very  words  nearly 
are  put  into  the  learned  Abbe  Fleuribs  mouth,  a  writer  as  relpedlable  for  his 
fincerity  as  for  his  wife  and  found  philofophy.  They  make  him  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  his  countrymen  are  fools,  who  can  bear  any  tiling  to  be 
faid  to  them.  Aut. 

(T)  A  periodical  •writer .  The  infult  offered  to  the  author  of  An  nee  litcrai- 
re  on  our  account,  caufes  an  increafe  of  our  gratitude  towards  him,  and  to- 
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writer,  who  has  deigned  to  give  a  favourable  ao 
count  of  our  letters,  as  if  he  was  the  only  one  who 
(poke  well  of  them  ;  therefore  you  do  not  know  that 
out  of  all  your  periodical  writers,  there  is  not  one 
who  has  not  fpoke  favourably  of  them.  Really,  one 
would  think  that  you  read  nothing  but  I’Annee  life- 
raire ,  not  a  paffage  of  it  efcapes  you  !  You  treat  this 
journal  as  you  do  the  Jews  ;  you  profefs  the  higheft 
contempt  for  it  every  where,  and  yet  you  are  conti¬ 
nually  returning  to  it.  People  do  not  generally 
fpeak  fo  much  of  what  they  defpife. 

We  have  nor  the  honour  of  knowing  the  author 
ot  V Annee  llteraire ,  but  we  read  his  works,  fir,  as 
you  do  ;  and  we  will  loudly  affirm,  that  a  man  like 
him,  who  has  contended  for  fo  many  years  againfl 
the  double  torrent  of  impiety  and  falfe  tafte,  is  an 
ufeful  member  of  fociety. 

§  6.  A  piece  of  advice  given  and  returned . 

You  conclude,  fir,  by  giving  us  a  piece  of  advice, 
which  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  returning  to  you. 

Text.  u  Believe  me,  lay  afide  your  ancient  com- 
ci  mentators,  and  donk  infult  Chrifiians.” 

Comment.  Lay  afide  your  ancient  commentators . 
Why  lay  them  afide,  if  they  may  be  ufeful  ? 

Don’t  infult  Chrifiians .  You  fuddenly  take  up  the 
Chrifiian  caufe  with  great  warmth  !  Indeed,  fir,  you 
may  be  anfwered  without  infulting  Chrifiians,  or  e- 
ven  a  fingle  Chrifiian.  It  is  not  infulting  a  writer, 
modeftly  and  refpeftfully  to  point  out  his  mi  flakes. 

Don’t  infult  Chrifians.  This  is  good  advice  ;  but 
to  whom  are  you  giving  it  ?  To  Jews,  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  employed  in  clearing  the  fcriptures,  on 
which  the  faith  of  Chrifiians  is  built,  from  your  in¬ 
vectives  ?  Give  this  advice,  fir,  to  the  author  des 
Homilies  fur  Pancien  &  le  Nouveau  Teflament,  to 
the  author  des  Queftions  de  Zapata,  to  the  author  du 
Diner  du  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  to  the  author  of 

wards  all  thofe  periodical  writers,  who  have  given  a  favourable  account  of 
our  letters.  We  plainly  fee  the  tlai  ger  they  run,  who  fpeak  freely  of  thofe 
writings  in  which  Mr.  Voltaire  ana  his  works  are  mentioned, 
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the  Philofophical  Dictionary,  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  of  l’Evangile  du  jour,  to  thefe  writers  you 
fliould  give  in  charge  not  to  infult  Chriftians. 

Don't  infult  Chriftians .  What  fund  for  a  large  and 
bitter  comment,  would  thefe  words  and  (1)  thefe 
writings  fupply  us  with,  if  we  were  malicious  !  But 
here  we  ftop  ;  do  you  judge  whether  we  love  fatire. 

*  Believe  me ,  lay  afide ,  &c.  Believe  us,  fir,  lay  a- 
fide  your  chymiftry,  (we  told  you  fo  before,)  and  the 
art  of  calling  metals,  and  the  art  of  writing  on 
{tone.  But  above  all,  lay  afide  the  Hebrews,  their 
language,  their  laws,  their  hiftory,  &c.  or  when  you 
fpeak  of  them  hereafter,  do  it  with  more  exa&nefs 
and  impartiality. 

CONCLUSION. 

What  has  been  our  object,  fir,  in  all  thefe  obferva- 
tions  ?  Was  it  to  humble  Mr.  Voltaire,  and  to  en¬ 
joy  an  infolent  triumph  over  a  great  man  ?  Far  be 
from  us  fuch  thoughts !  We  have  been  attacked  and 
abufed  in  our  patriarchs,  our  kings,  and  prophets, 
our  laws  and  manners,  &c.  and  we  thought  that  we 
might  juftly  defend  ourfelves  *,  that  we  might  in- 
ftruft  thofe  who  are  dazzled  with  your  ftyle  and  Tal¬ 
lies  of  wit ;  that  we  might  convince  them,  chiefly  in 
this  cafe  of  the  jews,  that  they  mud  examine  before 
they  believe  ;  that  altho’  you  are  a  great  man  and 
a  great  philofopher,  yet  you  have  your  abfences  of 
mind,  your  prejudices  and  errors  ;  that  your  quota¬ 
tions  are  fometimes  falfe,  your  tranflations  unfaith¬ 
ful,  your  affertions  rafh,  your  decifions  unfair  ;  in 
fhort,  that  he  who  would  reft  his  faith  on  your  word, 
or  take  you  for  a  lure  and  infallible  guide,  as  many 
credulous  readers  have  done,  would  necelfarily  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  many  miftakes. 

.  .3  U 

(1)  Thefe  writings.  In  thefe  Chriftians  are  exprefsly  called  fanaticks,  per- 
fecutors,  rogues,  du  )es,  impoftors;  they  are  told  that  they  and  their  gofpel» 
jare  liars,  that  they  nave  told  lies,  xiliculouj  lies  with  their  miracles.  °  JSdit' 
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Upon  the  whole,  fir,  we  think  it  our  duty  t© 
make  this  publick  declaration  before  we  conclude  • 
the  multitude  of  mi  hakes,  contradi&ions,  and  bad 
arguments,  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  your  writ¬ 
ings,  and  fo  many  more  which  might  be  pointed  out, 
(hall  never  diminilh  our  efieem  for  your  perfonal 
qualities,  or  our  admiration  for  your  talents.  Not- 
withltanding  the  bitternefs  of  your  anfwer  and  the 
P  our  reply  ;  thefe  fhall  never  take  any 

thing  from  the  fincerity  of  our  encomiums,  or  the 
fervour  of  our  good  wifhes  for  your  welfare. 

We  affirm  it  with  fatisfa&ion ;  no  writer  of  this 
age  has  run  fo  fplendid  a  career  as  you  have  done. 
Enjoy  the  glory  you  have  acquired  *?  rule  over  the 
empire  of  letters  by  your  talents,  and  over  the  coun¬ 
try  you  inhabit  by  your  benevolence.  Let  your  ef- 
tate  continue  to  be  an  afylum  to  the  (i)  unfortun¬ 
ate  ;  there  cherifh  (2)  difcontented  induftry,  en¬ 
courage  population,  give  life  (3)  to  agriculture. 
Let  French  veffels  (4)  fail  freely  on  the  lake,  and  be 
indebted  for  this  to  your  cares  and  fortune.  Raife 
flatues  to  your  king,  and  temples  to  your  God. 
And  iince  thro1 2 3 4 5  a  bleffing,  which  few  writers  have  ex¬ 
perienced,  the  icy  hand  of  age  has  not  yet  extin- 
gui fhed  the  fire  of  genius,  confecrate  your  laft  la¬ 
bours  to  an  ufeful  and  honourable  purpofe,  to  that 
of  overturning  the  pernicious  and  foolifh  (5)  fyftems 

(1)  The  unfortunate .  Mademo. fe’le  Corneille,  the  Calafes,  Sirven,  and 
many  ethers. 

(2)  Df contented  indufry.  Several  artificers  of  Geneva  were  received  by 
Mr-  Voltaire  and  fet  up  on  his  credit. 

(3)  To  agriculture .  See  ihe  illuftrious  writer’s  letters  to  the  bifhop  cf  An/ 
neci,  Mr.  Voitaire  has  been  charged  with  making  too  great  a  parade  of  hi3 
abls  of  beneficence  and  generofity.  This  is  an  unfair  charge.  A  great  man 
who  has  enemies,  has  a  right  to  publifii  the  good  which  he  does.  Happy  that 
ae*  in  which  all  the  rich  will  do  good  and  will  tell  it  too  !  Aut. 

(4)  Sail  freely  on  the  lake.  The  fir  ft  French  frigate  that  was  feen  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva  was  feized  for  debt.  Mr.  Voltaire  gave  thirty  thoufand  li- 
vres  to  clear  it.  See  les  F.phemerides  du  Citoyen.  Aut. 

(5)  Syjd  ms  of  your fofhids.  Altho*  Mr.  Voltaire  who  has  confuted  the  Syfera 
if  nature ,  (Quelticns  JEncyclopediques,)  invites  people  to  read  it,  (Queftions 
Encyclopediques,)  we  have  not  read  it,  and  we  do  not  repent  it.  Some 
learned  Chriftians  afTare  us,  that  it  is  a  work  both  abfurd  and  tirefome,  in 
which. the  author,  wandering  in  the  mills  of  his  vain  mttaphyficks,  isysrps- 
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of  your  fophifts ;  defpife  their  fecret  murmurs,  and 
endeavour  to  wipe  off  that  fliameiui  llain  which  they 
have  caft  on  philofophy.  Eflablifh  in  oppofition  to 
thefe  bold  writers,  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  his  jus¬ 
tice,  his  providence,  &c.  thefe  truths  which  are  en¬ 
graved  on  every  heart,  which  aie  dear  to  every  na¬ 
tion,  (i)  the  only  folid  bails  of  civil  iociety,  which 
with  facrilegious  impudence  they  endeavour  to  over¬ 
turn.  Teach  citizens  to  obey  the  laws,  give  to  legifla- 
tors  leifons  of  humanity,  and  to  fovereigns  precepts 
of  wife  toleration.  But  whilft  you  are  preaching  up 
toleration,  exclude  not  men  from  it,  who  worihip 
the  fame  God  you  do,  who  are  your  brethren  oy  na¬ 
ture,  your  fathers  in  the  faith,  a  people  who  deier\e 
to  be  pitied  on  account  of  their  misfortunes,  and  if 
we  dare  fay  it,  to  be  refpetted  on  account  of  then 
antiquity,  religion  and  laws. 

We  are,  and  always  (hall  be,  with  the  higheft  ef- 
teem,  and  the  moil  profound  refpeft. 

Sir, 

your  mod  obedient  humble  fervants, 

From  the  environs  J°fcph  Ben  Jonathan , 

of  Utrecht ,  Aaron  Mathatai , 

ill  Nov.  i 7 7 1 *  David  Wincker . 
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tually  contradicting  himfelf.  And  yet  learned  men  have  extolled  this  work, 
people  of  all  ftations  have  read  it  with  avidity.  Even  women  have  dipt  into 
it  !  0  France  !  What  age  !  What  tafte  ! 

However  the  infatuation  of  the  publick  hasbecn  but  fhort.  This  nvort  Air. 
Voltaire  fays  very  juftly,  /V  fallen  ofitfelf.  This  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  its 
tranfient  fuccefs  was  rather  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  party,  than  to  its  pre¬ 
tended  graces  of  fly le.  Therefore  it  could  not  refleCt  lhame  either  on  the 
age  or  the  nation.  Difgrace  could  fall  only  on  the  author,  and  on  the 
wretched  party  that  fupported  him.  And  even  among  this  fmall  llock,  no 
one  owns  the  birth.  They  are  all  alhamed  of  it.  Cbrif. 

(i)  "The  only  folid,  bafts  of  civil  faciety .  On  this  bafis  theRoman  orator  foun¬ 
ded  his  commonwealth  and  his  laws.  “  Let  our  citizens,  fays  he,  begin  by 
“  firmly  believing  that  there  are  gods,  mailers  of  all,  who  govern  all  .  .  .  • 
“  whofe  looks  difeover  what  every  one  is,  and  what  he  does.’*  Sit  igitur 
jam  hoc  a  principio  perfualum  civibus  dominos  effe  omnium  rerum  &  mode¬ 
rators  Deos.  .  .  .  Et  qualis  quifque  fit,  quid  agat,  qui  din  fe  admittat,  in- 
tueri.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Zaleucus,  and  of  all  the  an¬ 
cient  legiflators.  What  a  difference  between  thele  great  men  and  our 
little  giants !  AuL 
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